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American Indians. 6 vola., Bureau of Amer- 
ican Ethnology, Bull. t43, Washington, D.C., 
1946-50 

— Internationales Archiv fUr Ethnographic , 
Leiden 

— Bulletin de PInstitut Archtalogique Bulgare, 
Sofia 

— Inscriptions Graecae, Berolini 

— Illustrated Ixmdon News, London 

— Ipek, Jahrbuch fUr prflhistoriache und 
ethnographische Kunst, Berlin 

— Journal Aaiatique, Paris 
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JAF 

JAOS 

JAS 

JBORS 

Jdl 

JEA 

JhbKhSammlWien 

JhbPreussKSamml 

JHS 

JIAI 

JIAN 

JISOA 

JNES 

JPS 

JRAI 

JRAS 

JRS 

JS 

JSA 

JSAH 

JSAm 

JSO 

Klein, GrK 
KS 

Lippold, GP 

lx>wy, IGB 
MAAccIt 
MAARomc 
MAF 

MAGWien 
M&le, I 
M&lc, II 
M&le, III 
Male, IV 
MAIjinc 

Mattingly-Syden- 

ham 

Mill 

MdIK 

M61 

MemLinc 

MGH 

MIA 

Michel 

Mlnat 

MJhb 

MLJ 


- Journal of American Folklore, Lancaster, Pa. 

- Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
Baltimore 

- Journal of the African Society, London 

- Journal of the Bihat and Orissa Research 
Society, Patna, India 

- Jahrbuch des deutschen arch&ologischen 
Institute, Berlin 

- Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, London 

- Jahrbuch der kunsthistorischen Sammlungen 
in Wien, Vienna 

- Jahrbuch der preussischen Kunstsamml ungen, 
Berlin 

- Journal of Hellenic Studies, London 

- Journal of Indian Art and Industry, London 

- Journal International d’Arch6ologie Nu- 
mismatique, Athens 

- Journal of the India Society of Oiicntal Art, 
Calcutta 

- Journal of Near Eastern Studies, Chicago 

- Journal of the Polynesian Society, Wellington, 
New Zealand 

- Journal of the Royal Anthropological In- 
stitute of Great Britain and Ireland, l>ondon 

- Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, I ondon 

- Journal of Roman Studies, London 

- Journal dea Savants, Paris 

- Journal de la Society des Africanistcs, Paris 

- Journal of the Society of Architectural His- 
torians, Charlottesville, Va. 

- Journal de la Soci6t6 des Amcricanistes, 
Paria 

- Journal de la Soci£t6 des Octanistcs, Paris 

- W. Klein, Geschichte der griechischcn 
lvunst, Leipzig, 1904-07 

- Communications on the Reports and Field 
Research of the Institute of Material Cul- 
ture, Moscow, Leningrad 

- G. Lippold, Die griechische Plastik (W. Otto, 
Handbuch der Archflologie, III, 1), Munich, 

1950 

- K. Ldwy, Inschnften griechischer Bildhauer, 
Leipzig, 1885 

- Monumenti Antichi dell’Accademia tT Italia, 
Milan 

- Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, 
Rome, New York 

- Memo ires de la Sociltl Nationale des An- 
tiquaires de France, Paris 

- Mitteilungcn der anthropologischen Ge- 
scllschaft in Wien, Vienna 

- E. M&le, L‘art religicux du XI l e sitclc en 
France, Paris, 1928 

- E. MAlc, L’art religieux du XIII C aiccle en 
France, Paris, 1925 

- E. Mfllc, L'urt religieux de la fin du rnoyen- 
ftge en France, Paris, 1925 

- E. M&le, L'art religieux apres le Concile dc 
Trcnte, Paris, 1932 

- Monumenti Antichi dclTAccademia dei Lin- 
cei, Milan, Rome 

- II. Mattingly, E. Sydenham, C. H. V. Suth- 
erland, The Roman Imperial Coinage, 

I ,ondon 

- Mitteilungen des deutschen archfiologischen 
lnstituts, Munich 

- Mitteilungcn des deutschen Institus fur 
figyptische Altcrtumskundc in Kairo, Wies- 
baden 

- Melanges d’Archeologie et d’Histoire (Ecole 
Fran^aise de Rome), Paris 

- Memorie dclF Accademia dei Lincei, Rome 

- Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Berlin 

- Material and Research in Archaeology of 
the U.S.S.R., Moscow, Leningrad 

- A. Michel, Hiatoire de l’art depuis les pre- 
miers temps chr^tiens jusqu’A nos jours, Paris 
1905-29 

- Monumenti dell’lnstituto di Corrispondenza 
Archeologica, Rome 

- Mfinchncr Jahrbuch der bildenden Kunst, 
Munich 

- Modern Language Journal, St. Louis, Mo. 


MnbKw 

MPA 

MPiot 

MPontAcc 

NBACr 

NChr 

NIFAN 

NR 

NSc 

NZ 

OAZ 

Ojh 

OKT 

OMI^eidcn 

OpA 

Overheck, SQ 


PEQ 

Perroc-Chipiez 


Pfuhl 

PG 


Picard 

PL 

PM 


Porter 

Post 

ProcPrSoc 

PSI 


QCr 

RA 

RAA 

RACr 

RArte 

RArts 

RBib 

RDK 

RE 


REA 

REByz 

REG 

Kcinach, RP 
Rcinach, RR 
Reinach, RS 


Reinach, RV 
REL 

RendAccIt 
Rend Line 
RendNapoli 


— Monatsberichte fiber Kunstwiascnschaft 

— Monumenti della pittura antica scoperti in 
lulia, Rome 

— Fondation Eugene Piot, Monuments et Me- 
moires, Paria 

— Memorie della Pontificia Accademia Romana 
di Archeologia, Rome 

— Nuovo Bollettino di Archeologia Cristiana, 
Rome 

— Numismatic Chronicle and Journal of the 
Royal Numismatic Society, London 

— Notes de l'Institut Fran$ais d'Afriquc Noire, 
Dakar 

— Numismatic Review, New York 

— Notizie degli Scavi di AntichitA, Rome 

— Numismatisehe Zcitschrift, Vienna 

— Ostaaiatiache Zeitschrift, Vienna 

— Jahreshefte dea Osterreichiechen arch&olo- 
gischen I ns ti tut, Vienna 

— Osterreichische Kunsttopographie, Vienna 

— Oudheidkundigc Mcdedeelingen van het 
Rijksmuaeum van Oudheten te Leiden, Leiden 

— Opuscola Archaeologies, Lund 

— J. Overbeck, Die antiken Schriftquellen zur 
Geschichte der bildenden Kfinate bei den 
Griechen, Leipzig, 1869 

— Palestine Exploration Quarterly, London 

— G. Perrot, C. Chipiez, Hiatoire de Part dans 
!’Antiquit6, Paris, I, 1882; II, 1884; III, 1885; 
IV, 1887; V, 1890; VI, 1894; VII, 1898; 
VIII, 1903; IX, 1911 

-• E. Pfuhl, Malerci und Zeichnung der Grie- 
chen, Munich, 1923 

— J. P. Migne, Patrologiae cursus completua, 
Series Graeca, 162 vols., with Latin trana., 
Paris 1857-66 

— C. Picard, Manuel d’Archeologie, La Sculp- 
ture, Paris, I, 1935; H, *939; HI, 1948; IV, 

I, 1954 

— J. P. Migne, Patrologiae cursus completus, 
Scries Latina, 221 vols., Paris, 1844-64 

— B. Porter and R. L. B. Moss, Topographical 
Bibliography of Ancient Egyptian llieroglyphic 
Texts, Reliefs and Paintings, 7 vols., Oxford, 
1927-51, 2d ed., i960 ff. 

— A. Kingsley Porter, Romanesque Sculpture 
of the Pilgrimage Roads, Boston, 1923 

— Charles Post, A History of Spanish Painting, 
10 vols., Cambridge, Maas., 1930 ff. 

— Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society, Cam- 
bridge 

— Pubblicazioni della SocietA Italians per la ri- 
cerca dei papiri greci e latini in Egitto, Flor- 
ence, 191a ff. 

— Quademi della Critics, Bari 

— Revue Archtalogique, Paria 

— Revue des Arts Asiatiques, Paris 

— Rivista di Archeologia Cristiana, Rome 

— Rivista d’Arte, Florence 

— Revue des arts, Paris 

— Revue Biblique, Paris 

— Reallexicon zur deutschen Kunstgeschichtc, 
Stuttgart, 1937 ff. 

— A. Pauly, G. Wissowa, Real-Enzyklop&die 
der klassischen Altertumawisaenschaft, Stutt- 
gart, 1894 ff. 

— Revue des Etudes Ancicnncs, Bordeaux 

— Revue des Etudes Byzantines, Paria 

— Revue des Etudes Grecqucs, Paria 

— S. Reinach, Repertoire dea Peintures Grec- 
ques et Romainea, Paria, 1922 

— S. Reinach, Repertoire dea Reliefs Grecs et 
Romains, Paris, I, 1909; II and III, 1912 

— S. Reinach, Repertoire de la Statuaire Grec- 
que et Romaine, Paris, I, 1897; 1I» l* 1897; 

II, 2, 1898; III, 1904; IV, 1910 

— S. Reinach, Repertoire des Vases peints, grecs 
et etrusques, Paris, I, 1899; II, 1900 

— Revue dea Etudea Latines, Paris 

— Rendiconti della R. Accademia d* Italia, Rome 

— Rendiconti dell' Accademia dei Lincei, Rome 

— Rendiconti defi'Accademi* di Archeologia di 
Napoli, Naples 
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RendPontAcc 

— Rendiconti della Pontificia Accademia Ro- 
mana di Archeologia , Rome 

Languages and Ethnological Descriptions 

RepfKw 

— Repertorium filr Kunstwissenschaft, Berlin, 

Alb. 

— Albanian 

Stuttgart 

Am. 

— American 

REthn 

— Revue d’Ethnographie, Paris 

Ang. 

— Anglicc, Anglicized 

RhMus 

— Rheiniachea Museum filr Philologie, Frank- 

At. 

— Arabic 


fort on the Main 

Arm. 

— Armenian 

RIASA 

— Rivista dell’Istituto d* Archeologia e Storia 

Bab. 

— Babylonian 


dell'Arte, Rome 

Br. 

— British 

RIN 

— Rivista Italians di Numismatics, Rome 

Bulg. 

— Bulgarian 

RID Kg 

— Reallexicon zur deutschen Kunstgeschichte, 

Chin. 

— Chinese 


Stuttgart, 1937 

D. 

— Dutch 

RLV 

M. Ebert, Real-lexicon der Vorgeachichte, 

Dan. 

— Danish 


Berlin, 1924-32 

Eg. 

— Egyptian 

RM 

— Mitteilungen dea deutschen arch&ologischen 

Eng. 

— English 


Inatituts, Rttmische Ahteilung, Berlin 

Finn. 

— Finnish 

RN 

— Revue Numismatique, Paris 

Fr. 

— French 

Robert, SR 

— C. Robert, Die antiken Sarkophag- Reliefs, 

Ger. 

— German 


Berlin, 1890 ff. 

Gr. 

— Greek 

Roscher 

— W. H. Roscher, Ausfuhrliches Lexikon der 

Heb. 

— Hebrew 


griechischen und romischen Mythologie, 

Hung. 

— Hungarian 


Leipzig, 1884-86; 1924-37 

It. 

— Italian 

RQ 

— RQmische Quartalschrift, Freiburg 

Jap. 

— * Japanese 

RScPr 

— Rivista di Scienze Prcistoriche, Florence 

Jav. 

— Javanese 

RSLig 

— Rivista di Studi Liguri, Bordighera, Italy 

I .At. 

— Latin 

RSO 

— Rivista degli Studi Orientali, Rome 

Mod. Gr. 

— Modem Greek 

Rumpf, MZ 

— A. Rumpf, Malerci und Zeichnung (W. Otto, 

Nor. 

— Norwegian 


Handbuch der Archfiologic, IV, 1), Munich, 

Per. 

— Persian 


1953 

Pol. 

— Polish 

SA 

— Soviet Archaeology, Moscow, Leningrad 

Port. 

— Portuguese 

SbBcrlin 

— Sitzungsbcrichte der prrussischen Akademie 

Rum. 

— Rumanian 


der Wissenschaften, Berlin 

Rus. 

— Russian 

SbHeidelberg 

— Sitzungsberichte der Akademie der Wissen- 

Skr. 

— Sanskrit 


schaften zu Heidelberg, Heidelberg 

Sp. 

— Spanish 

SbMttnchen 

— Sitzungsbenchtc der bayenschen Akademie 

Swed. 

— Swedish 

SbWien 

der Wissenschaften zu Miinchen, Munich 
— Sitzungsberichte der Akademie dcr Wissen- 
ahaften in Wien, Vienna 

Yugo. 

— Yugoslav 

Schlosser 

SEtr 

— J. Schlosser, La letteratura artist ica, Florence, 
1956 

— Studi Etruachi, Florence 

Other Abhreinations ( Standard abbreviations in common usage are 
omitted.) 

SNR 

— Sudan Notes and Records, Khartoum 

Abh. 

— Abhandlungen 

SPA 

— A Survey of Persian Art, ed. A. U. Pope 

Acad. 

— Academy, Academic 


and P. Ackerman, Oxford, 1938 

Acc. 

— Accademia 

SymbOsl 

— Symbolae Osloenses, Oslo 

Adm. 

— Administration 

ThB 

— U. Thieme, F. Becker, Kiimtler Lexikon, 

Ak. 

— Akademie 


I^eipzig, 1907-50 

Allg. 

— Allgemein 

TitAM 

— Tituli Aaiae Minoris, Vindobonae, 1901-44 

Aim. 

— Almanacco 

TNR 

— Tanganyika Notes and Records, Dar-cs-Salaam 

Am. 

— America, American, etc. 

Toesca, Md 

— P. Toesca, II Mediocvo, 2 vols., Turin, 1927 

Amm. 

— Amrnimstrazione- 

Toesca, Tr 

— P. Tocsca, 11 Trecento, Turin, 1951 

Ann. 

— Annals, Annali, Annuario, Annual, etc. 

TP 

— T'oung Pao, Leiden 

Ant. 

— Antiquity, Antico, Antiquaire, etc. 

USMB 

— United States National Museum, Bulletin, 

Anthr. 

— Anthropology, etc. 


Washington, D.C. 

Antr. 

— Antropologia, etc. 

Van Marie 

— R. van Marie, The Development of the Italian 

Anz. 

— Anzeiger 


Schools of Painting, The Hague, 1923-38 

Arch. 

— Architecture, Architettura, Architettonico 

Vaaari 

— G. Vasari, Vite, ed. Milancai, Florence, 1878 


etc.; Archives 

> 

ff. (Am. ed., trans. E. H. and E. W. Blashfield 

Archaeol. 

— Archaeology, etc. 


and A. A. Hopkins, 4 vols., New York, 1913) 

attrib. 

— attributed 

Venturi 

— A. Venturi, Storia dell’Arte Italians, Milan, 

Aufl. 

— Aufiage 


1901 ff. 

Aufn. 

— Aufnahmc 

VFPA 

— Viking Fund Publications in Anthropology, 

B. 

— Bulletin, Bollettino, etc. 


New York 

b. 

— bom 

Vollmer 

— H. Vollmer, Allgemeines Lexikon der bil- 

Belg. 

— Belgian, Belga, etc. 


denden Kiinstler dea XX. Jahrhunderts, 

Berl. 

— Berlin, Berliner 


Leipzig, 1953 

Bern. 

— Berner 

Warburg 

— Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld 

Bib. 

— Bible, Biblical, Bibliothfcquc, etc. 


Institutes, London 

Bibliog. 

— Bibliography, etc. 

Wpr 

— Wmckelmannsprogramm, Berlin 

Br. 

— British 

WlirzbJ 

— Wiirzburger JahrbUcher fUr die Altertuma- 

Bur. 

— Bureau 


wissenschaft, Wiirzburg 

Byz. 

— Byzantine 

ZfiS 

— Zcitschrift filr ttgyptische Sprache und AJ- 

C. 

— Corpus 


tertumskunde, Berlin, Leipzig 

ca. 

— circa 

ZfAasyr 

— Zeitschrift fdr Assyriologie, Strasbourg 

Cah. 

— Cshiers 

ZfBk 

— Zeitschrift filr bildende Kunst, Leipzig 

Cal. 

— Calendar 

ZfE 

— Zeitschrift fur Ethnologie, Berlin 

Cap. 

— Capital, Capitolium 

ZfKg 

— Zeitschrift fUr Kunstgeschichte, Munich 

Cat. 

— Catalogue, Catalogo, etc. 

ZfKw 

— Zeitschrift filr Kunstwissenschaft, Munich 

Chr. 

— Chronicle, Chronik 

ZfN 

— Zeitschrift filr Numismatik, Berlin 

Civ. 

— CiviltA, Civilisation, etc. 

ZfSAKg 

— Zeitschrift filr schweizerische Archllologie und 

cod. 

— codex 


Kunstgeschichte, Basel 

col., cols. 

— column, columns 

ZMG 

— Zeitschrift der morgenlfindischcn Geaellachaft, 
Leipzig 

Coll. 

— Collection, Collana, Collationes, Collectanea 
Collezione, etc. 
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Comm. 

Commentaries, Commentari, Communica- 
tions, etc. 

Mon. 

MUnch. 

— 

Monuments, Monumento 

Munchen, Miinchner 

Cong. 

— Congress, Congrcsso, etc. 

Mus. 



Museum, Museo, etc, 

Cr. 

— Critics 

N. 



New, Notizia, etc. 

Cron. 

— Cronaca 

Nachr 



Niichrichtcn 

Cuad. 

— Cuadcmos 

Nat. 



National, etc. 

Cult. 

— Culture, Culture, etc. 

Naz. 



Nazionale 

D. 

— Deutsch 

Notit. dign. 

— 

Notitia Dignitatum 

d. 

— died 

N. S. 

— 

new series 

Dias. 

— Dissertation, Disscrtazione 

O. 



Oriental, Orient, « 

Doc. 

— Documents, etc. 

0 



Oatcrreichische 

E. 

— Encyclopedia, etc. 

obv. 



obverse 

Eccl. 

— Ecclesiastic, Ecclesia, etc. 

iifTcntl. 



dffentlich 

Eng. 

— English, England 

Op. 

— 

Opuscolo 

Ep. 

— Epigraphy 

Pap. 

— 

Papers 

Enp. 

— Espafla, Espafiol 

per. 

— 

period 

Est. 

— Estudios 

Per. 

— 

Periodical, Penodico 

Et. 

— Etudes 

Pin. 

— 

Pinacoteca 

Ethn. 

. — Ethnology, Ethnography Ethnographic, etc. 

Pr. 

— 

Prehistory, Prcistoria, Preystori, Pr6histoire 

Etn. 

— Etnico, Etnografia, etc. 

Proc. 

— 

Proceedings 

Etnol. 

— Etnologia 

Pub 

— 

Publication, Publicaci6n 

Ear. 

— Europe, Europa, etc. 

Pubbl. 

— 

Pubblicazione 

ext. 

— extract 

q. 

— 

Quarterly, Quademo 

f. 

- - fttr 

Quel. 

— 

Quellen 

fasc. 

— fascicle 

R. 

— 

Rivista 

Fil. 

— Filologia 

r 

— 

recto 

Filos. 

— Filosofia, Filosofico 

R k c. 

— 

Raccolta 

fol. 

— - folio 

R.1SS. 

— 

Rassegna 

Forach. 

Forschung, Forschungen 

Rec. 

— 

Recueil 

Fr. 

— French, Frrtncia, Francis, etc. 

Recens. 

— 

Recenaione 

Gal. 

— Galerie 

Rech. 

— . 

Rccberchea 

Gall. 

— Gallery, Galleria 

Rel. 

— 

Relazione 

Gcog. 

— Geography, Geografia, Geographical, etc. 

Rend. 

— 

Rcndiconti 

Gcr. 

— German, Germania, etc. 

R6p. 

— 

Repertoire 

Giom. 

— Cuorraic 

Rep. 

— 

Report, Repertorio, Repertorium 

H. 

— History, Histone, etc. 

Rev. 

— 

Review, Revue, etc. 

hi. 

— heilig, heilige 

Rl. 

— 

Reallexicon 

Holl. 

— Hollandisch, etc. 

Rom. 

— 

Roman, Romano, Romanico, etc. 

Hum. 

— Humanity, Humana, etc. 

Rus. 

— 

Russia, Russian, Russie, Russo, etc. 

I. 

— Istituto 

rv. 

— 

reverse 

111. 

— Illustration, Illustrato, llluatrazionc, etc. 

S. 

— 

San, Santo, Santa (saint) 

Ind. 

— Index, Indice, Indicatore, etc. 

S. 

— 

Studi, Studies, etc. 

Inf. 

— Information, Informazione, etc. 

Samml. 

— 

Sammlung, Sammlungcn 

Inst. 

— Institute, Institut, etc. 

Sc. 

— 

Science, Scicnza, Scientific, etc. 

Int. 

— International, etc. 

Schr. 

— 

Schriftcn 

1st. 

— Istituto 

Schw. 

— 

Schweitzer 

It. 

— Italian, Italy, etc. 

Script. 

— 

Scriptorium 

J- 

— Journal 

Sitzb. 

— 

Sitzungsberichte 

Jb. 

— J an r bock 

8.1. 

— 

in its place 

Jhb. 

— Jahrbuch 

Soc. 

— 

Social, Society, Society, Sociale, etc. 

Jhrh. 

— Jahrcshefte 

Spec. 

— 

Speculum 

K. 

— Kunst 

ss. 

— 

Saints, Sante, Santi, Santiaaima 

Hat. 

— Ratal og 

St. 

— 

Saint 

Kchr. 

— Kunstchronik 

Sta 

— 

Santa (holy) 

Kg. 

— Kunstgcschichte 

Ste 

— 

Saintr 

Kunsthist. 

— KunsthistoriBche 

Sto 

— 

Santo (holy) 

Kw. 

— Kunstwiasenschaft 

Sup. 

— 

Supplement, Supplemento 

Eat. 

— Latin 

s.v. 

— 

under the word 

I*ctt. 

— Lettcratura, Lcttere 

Tech 

— 

Technical, Technology, etc. 

Lib. 

— Library 

Teen 

— 

Teenies, Tecnico 

ling. 

— linguistics, lingua, etc. 

Tr. 

— 

Transactions 

Lit. 

— Literary, Literarische, Litt^raire, etc. 

trans 

— 

translator, translated, etc. 

Mag. 

— Magazine 

Trav. 

— 

Travaux 

Med. 

— Medieval, Medievalc, etc. 

u. 

— 

und 

Meded. 

— Mededeel ingen 

Um. 

— 

Umanesimo 

M61. 

— Melanges 

Univ. 

— 

University, University, University, etc. 

M^m. 

— M£moire 

Urb. 

— 

Urban, Urbanistica 

Mem. 

— Memorie, Memoirs 

V 

— 

verso 

Min. 

— Minerva 

VAT 

— 

Vordcrasiatische Tafeln 

Miac. 

— Miscellanea, etc. 

Verh. 

— 

Verhandlungen, Verhandelingen 

Mit, 

— Mitteilungen 

Verz 

— 

Verzeichnis 

Mnb. 

— Monatsbcrichte 

Vf. 

— 

Verfasser 

Mnbl. 

— Monatsblaetter 

Wien 

— 

Wiener 

Mnh. 

— Monatshefte 

Yb. 

— 

Yearbook 

Mod. 

— Modem, Modcmo, etc. 

Z. 

— 

Zeitschrift. Zeitunr. etc. 



NOTES ON THE ENGLISH EDITION 


Standards of Translation . Contributors to the Encyclopedia, drawn from the outstanding authorities of over 35 different 
countries, have written in many languages — Italian, Spanish, French, German, Russian, etc. To ensure faithful translation of 
the author's thought, all articles have been translated into English from the original language, checked for the accuracy of 
technical terms and accepted English forms of nomenclature by English and American art historians, and correlated with the 
final editorial work of the Italian edition for uniformity and coherence of the over-all presentation. Naturally the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., assumes full responsibility for the accuracy and completeness of all translations. Those articles written in English 
appear in the words and style of the authors, within the bounds of editorial attention to consistency and stylistic and organizational 
unity of the work as a whole. Article titles are in most cases parallel to those in the Italian edition, though occasionally they have 
been simplified, as Dravidian Art for Dravidiche Correnti e Traditions. 

New Features. Although generally the English-language edition corresponds to the Italian version, a small number of purely 
editorial changes have been made in the interest of clear English-language alphabetization and occasional deletions or amplifications 
solely in the interest of clarity. Three nuyor differences between the two editions do exist, however: 

A considerable number of cross-references have been added in many places where it was felt that relating the sub- 
ject under consideration to other pertinent articles would be of value to the reader. 

A more extensive article on the Art of the Americas was projected for Volume One of the English edition with 
an entirely new text and many new plates in black and white and color. This article was designed to give the completest 
possible coverage within the existing space of some 100,000 words to a subject which, because of its interest to the Eng- 
lish-speaking public, was entrusted to a group of well-known American scholars, each expert in his respective area. 

Some 300 separate short biographies have been added to the English edition to provide ready access to data on the 
lives, works, and critical acceptance of certain artists identified with schools, movements, and broad categories of histor- 
ical development that are treated in the longer monographic articles. These articles are unillustrated, but works of the 
artists are represented in the plates accompanying the longer articles. 

Bibliographies. The bibliographies of the original Italian edition have been amplified at times to include titles of special 
interest to the English-speaking world and English-language editions of works originally published in other languages. 

In undertaking these adaptations of the Italian text and preparing original material for the English edition, the publisher 
has been aided by the generous advice and, in many cases, collaboration of the members of th¥ Editorial Advisory Committee. 



CONTRIBUTORS TO VOLUME V 


Umbro Apollonio, Curator, Archivio Storico d’Arte Contem- 
poranea della Biennale, Venice 
Edoardo Arslan, University of Pavia 
Rosario Assunto, University of Urbino 
Leonardo Benevolo, Rome 
Vera Bianco, Rome 

Cesare Brandi, Director, Istituto Centrale del Restauro, Rome 
Mario Bussacli, University of Rome 
Mariano Cajano, Rome 
Carlo Chiarini, Rome 
Giuseppe Cocchiara, University of Palermo 
George Ca-Dfs, Honorary Director, Ecole Fran 9 aise d’Extreme- 
Orient, Paris 

Henry B. Collins, Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Washington, D.C. 

Gertrude Coor, Marquand Library, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N.J. 

K. A. C. Crhswrll, American University, Cairo 

Enrico Crispolti, Rome 
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ESKIMO CULTURES. The Eskimos occupy the entire 
northern fringe of the American continent. Beginning at Prince 
William Sound in south Alaska, their territory extends north- 
ward along the Bering Sea coast to Bering Strait and the op- 
posite Siberian shore, eastward along the Arctic coast of Alaska, 
and through the Canadian Arctic to the east coasts of Labrador 
and Greenland (PIG. 3). In an area as extensive as this — 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic — it is natural that regional 
art styles and other cultural variations should occur. In pre- 
historic times there was even greater variability, both regional 
and from period to period, as one style of art gradually evolved 
from another. 

Summary. General characteristics (col. 1). Prehistoric art in 
northern Alaska (col. 2): Old Bering Sea stylo r (Okvik)[ Old Bering 
Sea style 2; Old Bering Sea style j; Punuk culture ; Jpiutak culture. 
Prehistoric art of south and southwest Alaska (ooi. 19). Modem Alaskan 
Eskimo art (col. 20). Prehistoric art of Arctic Canada and Greenland 
(col. 24): Dorset culture. Modem Greenland Eskimo art (col. 26). 
Modem Canadian Eskimo art (col. 27). 

General characteristics. The most distinctive forms of art 
arose at the extreme ends of the Eskimo territory — southwest 
Alaska and Bering Strait in the west and Angmagssalik on the 
cast coast of Greenland. In the intervening area, from northern 
Alaska across Canada to west Greenland, where art for the 
most part is poorly developed, there is a remarkable uniformity 
of language, and in the recent prehistoric past there was a 
similar uniformity' of material culture. Archaeological excava- 
tions in Alaska and Canada have shown that this cultural 
homogeneity was not an original condition but rather the result 
of relatively recent population movements and contacts. Its 
basis appears to have been a migration about 1,000 years ago 
which carried the Thule culture from its place of origin in 
northern Alaska eastward through northern Canada to Green- 
land. The uniformity thus established was strengthened by 
a secondary movement in the opposite direction, which brought 
a late form of Thule culture from Canada to northern Alaska 
within the past few centuries. Two thousand years ago, in 
pre-Thule times, when the Old Bering Sea and Ipiutak cultures 
flourished in northern Alaska and the Dorset culture in Canada 
and Greenland, there was diversity' rather than uniformity 
throughout the Eskimo area. This was particularly true of art. 
Although there are stylistic resemblances between Dorset and 
early Aleutian art, it is difficult to conceive of two art styles 
more different in total appearance than Dorset and fully de- 
veloped Old Bering Sea. 

In the central and eastern Arctic the old Dorset art com- 
pletely disappeared, to be succeeded by the simple and stereo- 
typed art of the Thule culture. In the west, however, there 
was continuous cultural growth and change over a period of 
more than 2,000 years, as excavations at old Eskimo village 
sites on St. Lawrence and Little Diomede Islands and on both 
sides of Bering Strait have revealed. It was in this area and 
at Point Hope on the Arctic coast of Alaska that Eskimo art 
achieved its finest expression. 

ITie high development of culture around Bering Strait may 
he explained by the fact that this was one of the finest hunting 
territories of the world and that living conditions in general 


were better there than in any other part of the Arctic. With 
an abundance of food animals, including walruses, seals, whales, 
birds, fish, and — on the mainland — caribou, and with an 
unlimited supply of driftwood, the Bering Strait Eskimos found 
life easier than did their kinsmen in areas such as Arctic Canada, 
where food and other natural resources were far more limited. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that Bering Strait supported a 
sizable and stable Eskimo population for over 2,000 years and 
that art reached a higher stage of development there than 
elsewhere in the Aictic. 

Perhaps the one factor most responsible for the relative 
population density and high cultural development at Bering 
Strait was the abundance of walrus. These huge animals alone 
provided most of the necessities of life: meat and blubber for 
food, oil for heating and cooking, tough durable skins for making 
house roofs, boat covers, and lines, and bone and ivory for 
toolmaking and carving. Ivory was preferred for making harpoon 
heads, foreshafts, and ice picks, knife handles, arrowheads, 
scrapers, needle cases, fishline sinkers, sled runners, and many 
other kinds of implements and ornaments. The smooth-surfaced 
ivory was especially suitable for carving in the round and for 
engraving and was used for most of their art objects (see ivory 
AND BONK CARVING). 

Prehistoric art in northern Alaska. The discoveries that 
provided the first insight into prehistoric art development at 
Bering Strait were made in 1926 when D. Jenness, A. Hrdli£ka, 
and O. Geist, working independently, obtained from the 
St. Lawrence and Diomede Islands Eskimos a number of 
harpoon heads and other ivory artifacts that had been excavated 
at old village sites and were very' different in form and orna- 
mentation from those of the modern Eskimos. They were light 
creamy brown or dark chocolate in color, with surface orna- 
mentation of flowing lines, concentric circles, and ellipses. They 
were described by Jenness as representative of an early but 
artistically highly developed Eskimo culture, now called the 
Old Bering Sea (OBS). Excavations beginning in 1928 on 
St. Lawrence Island and nearby Punuk Island suggested di- 
vision of this culture into three stages: OBS 1 (Okvik), 2, and 3. 
The Punuk Island excavations showed that the graceful curvi- 
linear art of the Old Bering Sea period had not suddenly 
disappeared to be succeeded immediately by that of the modem 
Eskimo. Instead, there had been a transitional period about 
1 ,000 years ago called the Punuk (see below), which foreshadowed 
modern Alaskan Eskimo art. 

The St. Lawrence culture sequence is based on stratigraphy, 
that is, the relative position of the various types of implements 
and art styles in the middens, and by typology, that is, develop- 
mental changes in implements and art. In some cases the 
changes were gradual, in others more sudden and pronounced. 
Thus, at first glance there would seem to be little if any rela- 
tionship between OBS styles 1 and 3 or between OBS 3 and 
Punuk. However, analysis reveals a continuity of design, with 
OBS 2 the transitional stage. Furthermore, there are numerous 
instances in which two of the art styles (either 1 and 2 or 2 
and 3) are found on the same type of object. Similarly, though 
Old Bering Sea and Punuk may appear totally unlike, a transi- 
tion from OBS style 3 to early Punuk can be traced through 
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the substitution of dots for elevated circles or “eyes.” Also, 
harpoon heads and some other Punuk implements can be shown 
to have evolved directly from Old Bering Sea prototypes. Ix>cal 
culture growth, however, was not the whole explanation, for 
a number of Punuk implements and even art motifs appear 
quite suddenly on St. Lawrence island, evidently as imports 
from Siberia. Hence we may recognize two factors, internal 
culture growth and accretions from outside, as being responsible 
for the development of Punuk culture on St. Lawrence. 

St. Lawrence Island is geographically a part of Siberia 
rather than Alaska, and the modem St. Lawrence Eskimos 
are members of the Yuit or Siberian division of the Eskimo 
linguistic stock. Their cultural affiliations are also with Siberia, 


end of St. Lawrence; on Little Diomede Island; at several 
places on the opposite Siberian shore, particularly Uelen near 
East Cape, and at Ipiutak culture sites at Point Hope, Kotzebue 
Sound, and Seward Peninsula in northern Alaska. There are 
strong indications, however, that the Okvik culture also extended 
down the Bering Sea coast and that its influence was ffelt even 
farther south. This is shown by the occurrence of Okvik art 
motifs at prehistoric sites on the Alaska Peninsula, the Aleutians, 
Kodiak Island, and Cook Inlet, and by the discovery of a very 
old artifact, brownish-black in color and decorated in Okvik 
style, at the Eskimo village of Chalitmiut near the mouth of 
the Kuskokwim River. 

The Okvik Eskimos were a sedentary people who lived in 



Geographical distribution of Eskimo cultures. Key : (i) Arctic Circle; (*) political boundaries. (3) Eskimo areas of Siberia, (4) Eskimo areas Vt Alaska; 
(5) Eskimo areas of Canada; (6) Eskimo areas of Greenland. 


and archaeology shows that this was true in prehistoric times 
as well. The excavations of S. I. Rudenko and M. G. Levin 
at numerous localities flip the Siberian mainland opposite Bering 
Strait show that the Old Bering Sea and Punuk remains are 
more abundant and more widespread there than in Alaska. 

'The other prehistoric Eskimo cultures of northern Alaska 
are the Ipiutak, first discovered at Point Hope, the Bimirk at 
Point Barrow, and the Thule. Typical Ipiutak culture is lacking 
at the Siberian sites and on St. Lawrence Island. The two 
remaining cultures — Birnirk and Thule — are represented 
there to some extent but seem to be intrusions from the north 
rather than separate and distinct culture phases. The Birnirk 
culture, apparently an outgrowth of Old Bering Sea, was 
restricted to the Arctic coasts of Alaska and Siberia, from Point 
Barrow westward to the mouth of the Kolyma River; and it 
was probably in this same area that the Thule culture developed, 
as an outgrowth of Birnirk, at the same time that Punuk culture 
made its appearance in the areas immediately to the south. 
The Birnirk culture was almost devoid of art. The geometric 
art of the Thule culture (see below) is indistinguishable from 
that of the modem north Alaskan Eskimos. 

Old Bering Sea style 1 (Okvik). Objects decorated in the 
earliest style of Old Bering Sea art have been found at the 
Okvik site on Punuk Island off the east end of St. Lawrence 
Island; at the earliest of five old sites at Gambell 6n the west 


permanent villages along the seashore. Their houses were 
semisubterranean, rectangular or round in shape, with stone 
floors and walls of horizontally laid driftwood timbers; they were 
entered through a sunken passageway. The main sustenance 
of this people was the walrus, the skin being used for clothing, 
boats, and other implements, and the ivory almost exclusively 
for arms, tools, cooking utensils, and ornaments. 

A radiocarbon age of 2,258 ± 230 years, obtained from wood 
from one of the houses at Gambell, is the oldest for Eskimos 
in this part of Alaska, and the evidence of stratigraphy and 
typology also shows Okvik to be the oldest form of Eskimo 
culture known north of the Aleutians. It was, however, not 
a simple culture. Harpoon heads, socket pieces, and other 
implement types, some of them unknown to later Eskimos, 
were complicated in form and of superior workmanship. Okvik 
has the appearance of a mature culture, one that had probably 
been in existence for centuries, possibly from about 1000 B.c. 

Okvik animal and human figures, carved from ivory, exhibit 
a degree of originality and skill achieved by only two other 
Eskimo groups — Ipiutak and Dorset. Okvik incised ornamen- 
tation is equally impressive, not so much for its quality, for 
the designs are less pleasing than those of later Old Bering 
Sea art, but because of the frequency with which it was applied 
to the ivory surfaces of hunting implements, tools, and utensils 
and occasionally even such utilitarian objects as sled runners, 
boat hooks, picks, and wedgea. 
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Punuk Island, the type site of the Okvik culture, is a favorite 
hunting ground of the St. Lawrence Eskimos, not only for 
the living walrus but also for the dark brown "fossil” ivory 
tusks which every year are pushed up on the beach by the 
shore ice. These tusks lying in water just offshore and others 
found in beach sand beneath the Okvik midden show that 
walruses have frequented the island in great numbers probably 
for thousands of years. The Okvik site itself was also a veritable 
ivory mine, and many decorated artifacts, along with quantities 
of unworked tusks and fragments, have been dug up by the 
Eskimos since the site was discovered in 1931. Excavations 
were conducted in 1934 by O. Geist and I. Skarland, who 
concluded that the 6-ft. midden deposit along the shore was 
the remnant of a much larger village site, most of which had 
been washed away by the sea. Some artifacts were dark brown 
or almost black, as is typical of ivory that has lain in wet soil 
for a long period. Others, presumably from sections of the 
midden up from the beach, were a light creamy brown. 'Hie 
Okvik artifacts from the old site at Cambell, at the opposite 
or west end of St. Lawrence Island, all exhibit the dark brown 
patination, as do most of those that have been excavated on 
Little Diomede Island and the Siberian coast. Some of the 
Diomede and Siberian artifacts are gray, instead of brown, a 
color rarely seen on old ivory. The deep patina of the Okvik 
artifacts is another indication of considerable age. 

Okvik incised art consists of spurred lines in a variety of 
forms, short detached lines (usually in pairs), broken or dotted 
lines, radiating or converging lines which form tentlike figures, 
and various kinds of circles and ellipses. These motifs and 
the designs into which they were incorporated are probably 
not all of the same age. It seems highly probable that future 
study will show that the Okvik sites on Punuk Island and at 
Gambell were not exactly contemporaneous and that the material 
from the Punuk Island site itself includes art styles of different 
ages. At present it is possible to recognize three more or less 
distinct substyles of incised ornamentation at the Okvik site 
on Punuk Island. One was characterized by lightly incised 
straight, rather short slanting lines, without spurs, and by longer 
lines, single or double, with tiny triangular spurs attached 
(fig. 6 a-d). This rather delicate ornamentation was applied 
mainly to two kinds of harpoon heads, unusually thin in cross 
section. Two other types of harpoon heads resembling these 
in structural features but much thicker, almost square in cross 
section, were consistently decorated in another style; the lines 
on these harpoon heads were thick, hold, and deeply cut, and 
attached to them were long slanting spurs. In the most elaborate 
of the Okvik substyles (fig. 6c,/) there is a profusion of straight, 
lightly incised single or double lines, to which very small spurs 
are. attached. The spurs are short, pointed incisions forming 
tiny triangles. They are carefully spaced, sometimes singly and 
sometimes in pairs, and may point outward or be enclosed in 
the space between the parallel lines. The form of the spurs, 
their ordered arrangement, and their association with long, 
lightly incised lines are characteristic of Okvik and quite different 
from later Eskimo versions. The lines themselves were usually 
arranged in converging fashion with a small nucleated circle 
enclosed at the apex. The design is an elaboration of the 
simpler one of two converging spurless lines and a single center 
line (fig. 6a). It is one of the basic elements of western Eskimo 
design, one which in varying form permeated Eskimo art 
throughout the Old Bering Sea and Punuk periods. 

Another example of continuity in prehistoric Alaskan Eskimo 
art are the curious ivory carvings referred to as winged objects. 
One of these (fig. 7a), from the Okvik site on Punuk Island, 
is 3 4 /* in. long, and like all others of its class consists of a 
raised central body and lateral wings. The raised central portion 
is carved to represent a face, with large, flat eyes somewhat 
like an owl’s. However, a human face may have been intended, 
to judge from the prominent eyebrows and nose; the nostrils 
arc perforations which extend into a basal socket and were 
evidently for a lashing to hold a shaft in place. Converging 
lines, rising from curved bases and pointing outward, were 
engraved on the winga. The decoration on the flat opposite 
side is similar, but the converging line effect was produced 


by a series of spurs or lines extending downward to right and 
left from small nucleated circles. An invariable feature of these 
objects is a deep socket cut into the base and opposite it, on 
the end, a shallow notch or pit. The basal socket was designed 
to receive a wooden shaft, and some have been found with 
part of the broken shaft in place. But the central pit on the 
upper end iB the best clue to their function; it is just the kind 
of depression that would be needed to engage the bone or ivory 
Bpur at the end of a spear thrower, and most of the pits show 
signs of wear as if from such use. The most likely explanation 
of these winged artifacts is that they were attached to the butt 



Ivory objects decorated in Okvik style: (a-d) Harpoon heads, from Punuk 
Island (from Rainey): (e. f) object of undetermined uac (front and back), 
from Little Diomede Island: (*) scraper, from St. Lawrence Island; 
( h ) handle of a woman’s knife (ulu). from St. Lawrence Island; (f) dart socket 
piece from Little Diomede Island ( from Collins), 


end of a harpoon or dart used with the throwing board, the 
purpose being to provide a weight to counterbalance the heavy 
harpoon head and socket at the opposite end. They would 
thus have been comparable in function, though not in form, 
with the bone harpoon "wings” used in the same way by the 
Greenland Eskimos. 

These winged objects underwent an interesting course of 
development during the time they were in use, which was 
from the earliest known stage of Old Bering Sea through the 
Punuk, a period of over 1,000 years. There were three principal 
forms, each a beautiful example of bilateral symmetry, both 
in shape and surface ornamentation. The Old Bering Sea 
examples were broad-winged and resembled rather closely some 
of the American Indian "banner stones” (see American cultures 
and north American cultures), or such forms as a butterfly , 
or the flukes of a whale. In the early Punuk period they assumed 
the form of a trident. Later in the Punuk the wings and body 
were joined, producing a form somewhat like a heraldic device. 
One form evolved gradually into the next, with changes in 
structure regularly accompanied by changes in incised design. 
Thus they constitute one of the best examples of cultural 
continuity to be found in the Arctic. The earliest and most 
aberrant (fig. 7 b) was found between the floor stones of one 
of the Okvik period houses at Gambell, St. Lawrence Island. 
This is only about a in. long; a few strands of baleen were 
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found in the perforations at the center, a remnant of the lashing 
that held the shaft in place. Other Okvik examples show more 
pronounced wings and central body, features which set the 
pattern for the forms to follow. None of the Okvik examples 
had a central projection at the upper end. This projection 
became more prominent in later Old Bering Sea times and still 
later developed into the long central element of the trident 
form characteristic of the Punuk stage. A synchronous develop- 
ment occurred in the wings. In the Old Bering Sea stage these 
became larger and more rounded, resulting in graceful symmetrical 
carvings which are among the finest ever produced by the 
Eskimos. Somewhat later the wings were inclined upward 
instead of outward and were gready reduced in width, the end 


long, upper spurs and the periphery of the circle are bordering 
lines with long, sharp spurs attached. Some of the latter continue 
outward as long, parallel lines to which spurlike pits or gouges 
were attached. This U a variant of the ordinary Okvik spurred 
line which occurs on some Okvik artifacts from Punuk Island. 

The plain litde animal head carved on the end of the knife 
handle has a static quality somewhat unusual in Okvik art. 
While the Okvik Eskimos were capable of realistic carving, 
they showed a strong preference for fanciful or fantastic forms, 
especially when animals were represented. Most of the human 
figures are stylized, with pointed heads and unusually long, 
narrow noses. Animal carving, however, was not in the least 
standardized, but highly variable. Each was a unique creation, 



Ivory winacd objects (a-e) decorated in Old Drrins Sea style (a. front from Ramey', b. c, e front and back); (/-*) winged objects decorated in Punuk 
style (front and back) ( from Colltni). 


result of this metamorphosis being the graceful Punuk trident (g). 
In the latest of the trident forms ( h ) the wings were an outgrowth 
of the lateral elements of the central body, rather than of the 
original outer wings, which now became mere rudiments. The 
final stages in the transition bear little outward resemblance 
to the preceding forms. However, the essential diagnostic 
features are present) In the “turreted” form (t), which appeared 
late in the Punuk period, the wings are connected with the 
upright central clement, and the vestigial outer wings are 
represented by two pairs of small triangular projections above 
the base. In the latest form (j) the wings have completely 
disappeared, leaving only the thickened body with central 
projecting element. 

A scraper and a knife handle decorated in OBS style i were 
found at Hillside, the oldest of five prehistoric sites at Gambell 
(fig. 6ff, h). r llie engraved ornamentation differs in some respects 
from that found at the Okvik site on Punuk Island but is close 
enough to be included in the same general style. The scraper 
is hollow, with the edges sharpened for removing fat from 
sea-mammal skins. Except for the oval figure at the center, 
the incised decoration is strictly linear, consisting of pairs of 
straight or slightly curving lines, rows of short, detached lines, 
long, sharp spurs formed of two lines, and at the ends long, 
single spurs attached fringelike to curving lines. 

One end of the woman's knife handle, or “ulu,” is carved 
in the form of an animal head; the sharp teeth suggest that 
the artist intended to represent a carnivore, possibly a polar 
bear. The incised decoration is the same on both sides. At 
the center is a large irregular circle with two long, deeply 
incised spurs above and two short ones below. Flanking the 


the work of an artist of skill and imagination. TVe virtuosity 
and range of artistic expression exhibited by these early Eskimo 
carvings is in sharp contrast to the simple and stereotyped 
products of the modem Eskimos. However, while the Okvik 
artists gave full play to their originality and imagination in 
carving animal forms, they adhered strictly to tradition when 
it came to surface ornamentation. This was also true of pre- 
historic Dorset art in the eastern Arctic (see below). 

A good example of this contrast is a dart socket piece from 
Little Diomede Island (fig. 6 i). The ears, carved in high 
relief and wholly realistic, are those of a land mammal, possibly 
a caribou, but the gills are just as clearly those of a fish, while 
the long, straight snout iB unlike that of any animal known 
to the Eskimos. Yet the parts are so well proportioned and 
the surface contours so harmoniously arranged that the carving, 
though a blend of the fanciful and realistic attributes of several 
animals, appears almost naturalistic. The engraved decoration 
is typically Okvik, and though simple and restrained, it was 
carefully planned in relation to surface contours. The eyes are 
cylindrical plugs of baleen, around which freehand circles were 
inscribed. The rounded jaws, or gills, are carved in relief, and 
the gill effect is accentuated by a crescent-shaped figure consisting 
of double lines with outward pointing, rather prominent spurs. 
A similar figure, less curved, occupies the lower margin of 
the elongated snout, and just above it is a long, straight, deeply 
incised line intended apparently to represent the separation of 
the upper and lower jaws. Rising above the ears are three 
pairs of straight lines that radiate outward; this is a reverted 
arrangement of the common Okvik motif in which three lines 
or pairs of lines rise from a base and radiate inward, converging 
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at the top. To the rear of the line hole and ears is a double-lined 
figure with tiny apura attached. The decoration is repeated 
almost exactly on the opposite side. ITie two pairs of short 
vertical lines and intervening rows of dots undoubtedly represent 
tattooing. Carved human figures from the Okvik site on Punuk 
Island have similar tattoo marks on the cheeks. 

As the Diomede Island socket piece is not only a zoomorphic 
figure but also a hunting implement, its tattoo marks provide 
a clue to similar marks on Okvik harpoon heads. A recurrent 
design seen on many of the Okvik harpoon heads from St. Law- 
rence and Punuk Islands, Little Diomede Island, and East Cape, 
Siberia, consists of pairs of short, parallel transverse lines, 
usually placed above the line hole. They appear either as a 
single pair of short detached lines or as a vertical row of two, 
three, or four pairs of such lines. They are usually straight, 
but some from Punuk Island arc curved; a variation of the 
design is observed on the two harpoon heads (fig. 6c, d), which 
have three and four pairs of short, curved lines separated by 
single lines. The Okvik Eskimos attached special importance 
to this exceedingly simple design; on some of their harpoon 
heads it was the only decoration present. Moreover, the design 
occurs only on hunting implements — harpoon heads and the 
Diomede Island socket piece — which suggest that it was 
intended as a symbolic device, connected with hunting ma^ic. 
Although the subject has not been thoroughly explored, there 
are strong indications that among Eskimos and other prim- 
itive peoples tattooing originally had a significance far beyond 
that of body adornment. For example, the modern St. Law- 
rence Island Eskimos tattoo a single dot on various joints of 
the body — wrists, elbows, shoulder joints, hack of neck, 
middle of back, hips, knees, and ankles — in commemoration 
of some event such as killing a whale, a pob r bear, or a beard- 
ed seal, or acting as a pallbearer at a funeral. Among the 
Chukchi and some other Eskimo tribes, tattoo marks were 
used to record homicides. Probably the early Okvik Es- 
kimos also saw a connection between tattooing and hunting 
prowess. The fact that they were careful to inscribe marks 
on harpoon heads identical with those tattoed on their own 
faces suggests that they wished to endow these hunting imple- 
ments with a certain magical quality that they believed to be 
inherent in the tattooing. 

Old Bering Sea style 2 . The second style of Old Bering 
Sea art was restricted to St. Lawrence and the Diomede Islands, 
the northeastern coast of Siberia, and the Arctic coast of Alaska. 
Some outstanding art objects excavated at the Ipiutak site at 
Point Hope were decorated in this style (pl. i). Numerous 
other examples are known from Little Diomede Island, all 
found by Eskimos in unsupervised digging. Rudenko’s excava- 
tions revealed the presence of OBS style 2 at several old sites 
on the Siberian shore of Bering Strait, as did the bottom levels 
of the large midden st Kukulik, St. Lawrence Island, excavated 
by Geist. Two old sites at Gambell, St. Lawrence Island, 
provided information on the stage of culture represented by 
OBS styles 2 and 3 and the types of implements associated 
therewith. These were the Hillside site, a buried village near 
the bottom of the mountain slope, and Miyowagh, a large 
midden on the gravel plain immediately below the slope. Three 
houses were excavated at the Hillside site. Two contained 
only Okvik material; at the third Okvik and OBS style 2 were 
found in association, the Btyle 2 artifacts above the floor and 
the Okvik artifacts both above and below. Okvik art was not 
found at the Miyowagh midden, decorated objects there being 
either OBS styles 2 and 3, mainly from the lower levels, or 
Punuk, from the upper levels. The food economy, hunting 
practices, and general way of life of the later Old Bering Sea 
Eskimos were the same as in the Okvik period. Human burials 
found at Miyowagh and at Old Bering Sea aites in Siberia 
show that these early ancestors of the Bering Strait people 
were typically Eskimo in physique, with the extremely long, 
narrow, and high skull characteristic of the distinctive, northern 
Eskimo of today. 

Both OBS a and Okvik employed the same design elements: 
spurred, double, and broken lines, concentric circles, and circles 


set between converging lines. Moreover, a number of un- 
decorated implement types are common to both stages, and 
there are several types of harpoon heads, elaborate and com- 
plicated in form, which have been found sometimes decorated 
in Okvik style and sometimes in style 2. Finally, in some cases 
the designs are so blended that it is difficult to sa> whether 
they are Okvik or style 2. The principal difference is that in 
style 2 the straight lines with small tri angular spurs that had 
dominated Okvik art were almost completely discontinued and 
more emphasis was placed on curved lines and circles. There 
was also a strong tendency for the circular elements to he set 
in as panels, carefully placed in relation to carved surface 
contours, and for the decoration as a whole to display balanced 
symmetry. 

This symmetry is well illustrated by an ivory pail handle 
from Little Diomede or St. Lawrence Island (fig. lor). Four 



Ivory objects decorated in Old Bering Sea style 2 : (a) ornamental plaque 
from St. Lawrence Island; (fc) harpoon head, from Little Diomede Island; 
(r) pail handle, from Little Diomede or St. Lawrence (?) Island {from Collins ). 


independent and identical unit designs — ovoid panels contain- 
ing nucleated concentric circles separated by longitudinal 
openings — occupy the areas to the right and left of the con- 
stricted center. A fringe of short spurs is attached to the periph- 
ery of each circle, in addition to pairs of double lines which 
radiate outward with a small nucleated circle enclosed at the 
apex. Tiny spurs occupy the narrow space between the double 
lines. At either end is a flat, circular protuberance, a medallion- 
like ornament composed of a large outer circle with inward- 
pointing spurs, a raised central boss enclosed in a smaller circle, 
and straight lines extending from center to periphery. The 
individual design elements are as characteristic of Okvik art 
as of style 2; but the composition of the design, particularly 
the symmetrical arrangement of its circular components, places 
this object in style 2. 

Although the harpoon head from Little Diomede Island 
(fig. 10 b) is larger and heavier than the Okvik heads from 
St. Lawrence and Punuk Islands, its structural features are 
typically Okvik, including the curious inward slant of the upper 
part of the basal spur to the left of the line hole, and the serra- 
tions, appearing almost like small barbs, along the edges. The 
design elements are those of Okvik art, but the decorative 
treatment as a whole, with its emphasis on curved lines, cirdes 
and ovals, is that of OBS style 2. The effectiveness of the 
design is enhanced by the three panels, each decorated differently, 
to the left of the line hole; these accentuate the structural angles 
of the carving and at the same time create a unity of design. 
The uppermost panel has the appearance of an animal's head, 
with an elongated, downward-pointed snout and with small, 
nucleated circles one on either side, for eyes. 

A more reslistic animal representation is that on the orna- 
mental plaque from Miyowagh on St. Lawrence Island (fig. xoa). 
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The circular holes connect with slots on the underside, showing 
that it was intended to be attached as an ornament to some 
fiat surface, possibly the visor of a wooden hunting helmet 
such as that used by the south Alaskan Eskimos and Aleuts. 
The animal head is probably that of polar bear. The eye is 
formed by a nucleated concentric circle enclosed by two pairs 
of lines that come together below a rounded elevated pit rep* 
resenting the ear. r l'he surface decoration is largely contained 
in panels. The two largest, if viewed together, might represent 
a fish or mammal, with open mouth, enclosing or “swallowing* 1 
the smaller ovoid panel at the center. The same two panels, 
if viewed separately, have the appearance of bird’s heads, one 
with beak pointed upward and one downward. The streaming 



Ivory objects decorated in Old Bcnnir Sea style 3. from St. Lawrence Island: 
(o-r) harpoon heads («. front and profile); («/) pail handle; (e) harpoon socket 
piece (from Collins r). 


lines behind the eyes produce a distinctly avian impression. 
C. Schuster has another explanation for this carving: The figure 
as a whole is that of a highly conventionalized bear; the small 
“ladder” design at right of center is a misplaced rudimentary 
backbone, comparable to those shown more realistically on two 
other animal carvings, one a polar bear from the Hillside site 
at Gambell and the other a small walrus figure from Ipiutak. 
The eyes on the body of the figure he would interpret as mis- 
placed joint marks, homologous to the circular pits used as 
joint marks on the Eskimo bear and walrus carvings and on 
many animal figures of Scytho- Siberian art. The identifica- 
tion of these eye designs as joint marks seems entirely reasonable 
in view of Schuster’s demonstration that, in addition to the use 
of circular pits as joint marks by the prehistoric Eskimos, simple 
circles were used for the same purpose by the modern Eskimos, 
just as in Scytho-Siberian art. 

A splendid example of abstract animal sculpture is an ulu 
(woman’s knife handle; pl. 2), probably from St. Lawrence or 
Little Diomede Island. In the absence of incised decoration 
it cannot be identified as to period, though the rich chocolate- 
brown color of the ivory suggests OHS. The polar bear figure 
is little more than legs and neck. In exaggerating its two most 
pronounced characteristics and in minimizing its body, the artist 
through bold distortion created a form that is the very essence 
of a polar bear. A bold line curving above the shoulder em- 
phasizes the importance of the forelegs and contributes to the 
general sense of motion. A slate blade that is rounded at the 
front and pointed at the rear, instead of crescent-shaped as 
usual, adds to the feeling of motion and unites blade and handle 
in an organic whole. 


Old Bering Sea style J. In this style the primary emphasis 
was on elevated circles and ellipses, usually arranged to suggest 
the eyes of an animal. Its principal elements are straight and 
curved lines, broken lines, circles, and ovals. Style 3 may be 
regarded as a simplification or adaptation of style a; spurred 
lines, spurred circles and ovals, and small circles set between 
converging lines, all so prominent in styles 1 and a, almost 
completely disappeared in style 3. The circles became larger 
and the curved lines bolder, resulting in a style of ornamentation 
that was smoother, more flowing, and on the whole more 
graceful than style 2. 

Style 3 was applied more frequently to harpoon heads than 
to any other class of objects. In the closed-socket harpoon 
head probably from St. Lawrence Island (fig. no), two “animal 
heads,** one above the other, are depicted on the basal spur 
and at the center to the left of the line hole. The paired eyes are 
large concentric circles surmounting low, rounded elevations. 
They were incised freehand and have short spurs attached 
sparingly to the periphery of the outer circle. Absent is a pit 
to represent the pupil at the center of the eye. In the upper 
figure the “snout” standing out in low relief accentuates the 
appearance of an animal's head. To the right of the line hole, 
on either side, is another elevated circle, set between streaming 
lines; in this instance there was no attempt to suggest an animal 
head, the purpose of the circles being merely to balance the 
design. Decoration above the line hole was restricted to pairs 
of continuous lines and broken lines forming long, ovoid panels 
pointed at either end. 

In the open-socket harpoon heads from Miyowagh (fig. i 16, c) 
pairs of concentric circles are again the most important part 
of the decoration. In c they combine to form three “animal 
heads,” two along the edges at the right and left of the line 
hole and one on the basal spur. In b only two “heads” are 
represented; here the eyes are distinctly oval rather than circular, 
and the snouts are longer. r I*hree small independent design 
elements are used to fill out the basal portion. 

The harpoon socket piece from St. Lawrence Island (fig. 1 ie) 
is one of the few instances in which anatomical features were 
added to the conventional design to produce a clearly recogniz- 
able animal head. The eyes are elevated concentric circles, and 
the accompanying lines are those usually present in Old Bering 
Sea art. But in addition there arc ears carved in low relief, a 
more prominent snout with nostrils, and long, sharp teeth. 
In combination these form two opposed animal heads — ap- 
parently polar bears — from the open jaws of which protrudes 
the upper part of the socket piece. 'l*he inner angle of the 
jaws is skillfully arranged to accommodate the operilfig for a 
thong to hold the foreshaft. Behind the animal heads is a 
graceful bilobed two-eyed figure suggestive of a fiattened-out 
fish head, and opposing it is another figure of somewhat similar 
design. In the space between them, on the sides, arc two small 
protuberances representing animal heads but featureless except 
for pairs of drilled holes for eyes. The forepart of the socket 
piece is decorated with two concentric nucleated circles sepa- 
rated by a series of concentric ovals with a small spurred circle 
at the front. 

Of the many splendid products of Old Bering Sea art, none 
perhaps can match a beautiful winged object collected in 1880 
by Capt. E. P. Herendeen (pl. 2). It is reported to have come 
from Point Hope on the Arctic coast of Alaska and is the largest 
and most elaborate example of the winged artifacts. In the 
base of the central section is a square pit or socket about 6 /« in. 
deep for receiving the harpoon shaft, and at the top is a triangular 
pit about V4 in- deep to engage the spur at the end of the 
throwing board. The circles on the wings are raised and have 
a drilled pit at the center, but they are not arranged in pairs 
and there is no attempt to show them as eyes; the circle at the 
center is flat. The wings are divided into three sections by deeply 
incised straight lines, forming panels which stream away ob- 
liquely from the raised central body. Each panel contains a large 
circle which, with its attached streaming lines, is suggestive 
of a comet; the circles thus intensify the feeling of motion 
produced by the oblique alignment of the panels themselves. 
The three short, equidistant spurs on each circle contribute 
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to the same effect, for they arc carefully placed on the outer 
arc of the circle, extending outward between the streaming 
lines. The outer margins of the wings are plain, except for 
five widely spaced circular pits. The margins are set off by 
broad, curving lines which enclose the decorative field; these 
outer curves, the curves inside, and the straight lines terminating 
in deep notches on the upper and lower margins of the wings 
were all carefully planned to utilize to best advantage the graceful 
curves and angles of the carving. The decoration on the two 
wings is as nearly identical as is possible in freehand engraving; 
the result is perfect bilateral symmetry of form and design. 

In the winged object and other style 3 pieces described, 
a noteworthy feature is the careful balance and restraint with 
which the curvilinear motifs were applied. The designs owe 
much of their effectiveness to the manner in which they were 
placed in relation to open spaces. They stand out prominently, 
because adjacent surface areas were left plain and smooth. 
As a result, style 3 appears more spacious, more boldly sym- 
metrical than style 2, in which open spaces are generally avoided 
and the designs contain a larger number of lightly incised lines, 
small circles, and spurs, a direct heritage from style 1. 

The ivory pail handle from Miyowagh (fig. i id) is an ex- 
ception to the general rule of OBS style 3, that is, an alternating 
arrangement of curvilinear motifs and open spaces. Instead 
there is a profusion of closely spaced, elevated concentric ellipses 
which, with accompanying linear elements and marginal indenta- 
tions, produce a feeling of life and movement perhaps unsur- 
passed in Old Bering Sea art. Although the outer panels, with 
their pointed ends and large central “eyes/' suggest a Benes 
of animal heads, the composition as a whole looks more like 
a tropical plant or feather design, a result surely unintended 
by the artist. From the point of view of artistic continuity 
in the Eskimo area, it is of interest to obsern that the arrange- 
ment of the essential design elements on this typical Old Bering 
Sea piece is exactly the same as on an ivory object decorated in 
early Punuk style from Kukulik, St. Lawrence Island. In the 
simplified Punuk design the nucleated ovals became dots (drilled 
pits) and the bands of continuous and broken lines enclosing 
the ovals became single lines, with the dots and lines occupying 
precisely the same positions as the corresponding elements of 
the Old Bering Sea design. 

Punuk culture. The Punuk culture was partly an outgrowth 
of OBS and partly the result of new influences received from 
Siberia. The type site of the culture was a large midden 16 ft. 
deep on Punuk Island. Although only V« mile from the buried 
Okvik site already described, it had no connection with this 
much older culture, as typical Punuk culture material was found 
from top to bottom of the midden. The chronological position 
of the Punuk culture in relation to the preceding Old Bering 
Sea was revealed by excavations on St. Lawrence Island at 
three old sites at Gambell — Miyowagh, levoghiyoq, and Sck- 
lowaghyogct and at Kukulik. Punuk sites are also known at 
a number of other localities on St. Lawrence Island. These 
sites are considerably more numerous and much larger than 
those of the Old Bering Sea culture, indicating a marked in- 
crease in the Eskimo population on St. Lawrence in the Punuk 
period. Elsewhere in north Alaska and Siberia the distribution 
of Punuk culture coincides w*ith that of Old Bering Sea, rep- 
resentative sites or material having been found on the Dio- 
mede Islands, the opposite coast of Siberia, Cape Prince of 
Wales at Bering Strait, and the Arctic coast of Alaska. Although 
the Punuk culture as such has not been found south of St. Law- 
rence Island, there are close resemblances between Punuk art 
and that of the modem Eskimos of southwest Alaska, from 
Norton Sound south to Bristol Bay. 

Radiocarbon analysis of wooden artifacts from levoghiyoq, 
the pure Punuk site, and from the Thule-Punuk site at Cape 
Prince of Wales gives dates for the Punuk culture ranging from 
607 ± 360 to 1047 ± 145. These compare with 307 B.c. ± 230 
for Okvik and a.d. 257 ±150 for later Old Bering Sea. 

The houses of the Punuk people were constructed in the 
same manner as those of the preceding period but were larger. 
Many of the Old Bering Sea implement types, mAinly the simple 


utilitarian forma, continued unchanged into the Punuk period. 
However, developmental changes occurred in harpoon heads 
and parts, bird darts, arrows, fishline sink*?™, ice creepers, 
knives, adzes, sled runners, needle cases, and the winged 
objects. In addition, certain implements appeared quite sud- 
denly in the Punuk period, evidently as importations from 
Siberia; for instance, several kinds of harpoon heads, bird bolas, 
wrist guards, bow braces and sinew twisters for the sinew- 
backed bow, plate armor, bone and ivory daggers, heavy ivory 
net sinkers and fishhooks, ivory pendants and link ornaments, 
and iron-pointed engraving tools. Implements of chipped stone, 
which had been abundant in the Old Bering Sea stage, were 
almost completely replaced by those of rubbed slate. Although 
the Punuk Eskimos .were in all practical respects a Stone Age 
people, they had some knowledge of metal. This is shown 
not only by the deeply and evenly incised lines and compass- 
made circles of Punuk art but also by the presence of several 
of ibe iron-tipped engraving tools with which they were made, 
as well as by composite knife handles with very small sockets, 
evidently designed for metal blades. When iron was first in- 
troduced in small quantities, it was apparently so treasured 
that it was used only for the most delicate work, such as engrav- 
ing. This was also true of Ipiutak, another Stone Age Eskimo 
culture considerably older than Punuk. The ultimate source 
of this early Eskimo iron was probably central Asia. That 
iron had reached th«» primitive tribes along the north Pacific 
coast of Asia by llu 3d century in indicated by a reference in 
Chinese literature to iron armor that the Chinese court received 
in a.d. 262 as tribute from the Su-shen, a barbarian tribe living 
somewhere to the north of Korea. If the Su-shen, essentially 
a Stone Age people, possessed iron in this quantity, tribes 
farther to the north in Siberia, neighbors of the Eskimos, would 
probably also have had some knowledge of the metal. There 
would thus have been ample opportunity for iron in small 
quantities to reach St. Lawrence Island in the Punuk period. 

It cannot be proved that iron was not also used by the 
Old Bering Sea Eskimos. But if the engraved designs of Old 
Bering Sea art were the product of iron tools, it is difficult 
to understand why they were so different in technique from 
those of the Punuk. The Old Bering Sea lines and circles, 
always somewhat uneven, could have been made with stone 
tools, while those of the Punuk stage could only have been 
made with metal. If iron was first introduced on St. Lawrence 
Island in the Punuk period, as seems likely, it had an immediate 
and unfortunate effect on art. Perhaps because of the ease with 
which the lines could he engraved, the designs became simpler 
and more rigid; thus began the process of simplification, or 
degeneration, in art on St. Lawrence Island, ending about 
200 years ago with its disappearance. 

In Punuk art stylistic changes occurred which, correlated 
with changes in implement types, are useful in tracing the 
pattern of cultural development on St. Lawrence Island during 
the later stages. Information on the chronological relationship 
of the several phases of Punuk art comes mainly from the three 
Gambell sites. The earliest examples of Punuk engraving, 
mostly harpoon heads, came from Miyowagh, where it was 
found in association with Old Bering Sea, though generally at 
higher levels in the midden. The decoration consisted of nothing 
more than lines, rather lightly incised, which followed the Bame 
paths as the lines which on OBS harpoon heads had served 
to divide the surface into decorative fields. Structurally also 
these early Punuk open-socket harpoon heads represented the 
first stage in the transition from Old Bering Sea. They retained 
the graceful outlines of the OBS heads, with irregular basal 
spurs and small curving ornamental barbs along the edges; 
they also had small rounded elevations at the right and left 
of the line hole, clearly survivals of the OBS “eyes/* 

A somewhat later stage is represented by the closed-socket 
harpoon head from Miyowagh (no. 1442). The structural features 
are those of an OBS head even to the rounded eminences beside 
the line hole corresponding to the earlier “eyes/* 

Another harpoon head (fig. 146) from levoghiyoq (St. Law- 
rence) represents a more developed stage of Punuk ornamenta- 
tion; the lines, terminating in drilled pita, are much more deeply 
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incised. An open-socket harpoon head of antler (fig. 14c) 
from Cape Kialegak at the east end of St. Lawrence Island, 
has a decoration consisting of cleanly cut lines, spurs, and dots. 
Deep sockets for side blades were cut in the edges. The lines 
of the decoration follow the same general pattern of those on 
OBS heads, including the inverted Y figure above the line hole, 
which is a simplified variant of the earlier triangular design 
made up of a series of converging lines in the same position. 

Still another phase of Punuk art is illustrated by the closed- 
socket harpoon head from Ievoghiyoq (fig. 14^). Here the 
distinguishing characteristic is the form of the spurs, which 
are deep gouges attached obliquely to the lines. 

Nucleated circles form an important part of Punuk orna- 
mentation. The circles, however, are very different from those 



Ivory and antler objects decorated in Punuk style: (o-d) harpoon heads, 
from St. Lawrence Island; (e) spindle buzz from St. Lawrence Island; 
(/) knife handle, from Punuk Island ( from Collins). 


made by the Old Bering Sea Eskimos. The earlier circles, 
inscribed freehand, arc always somewhat irregular in outline; 
they, are usually concentric and often have a number of short 
spurs attached to the periphery; they also vary considerably 
in size. The Punuk circles are uniform in shape and usually 
about l / 8 in. in diameter. They arc single, never concentric, 
from which it may be assumed that they were made with bits 
with two fixed points rather than compasses with movable 
points. A few prominent spurs were usually attached to the 
circles, possibly a survival of the longer streaming lines of OBS 
circles. The circles on the knife handle from Punuk Island 
(fig. 14/) are spurred ih this manner, with motion and direction 
implied by the arrangement of the lines to which they are joined. 
A more static arrangement of small nucleated spurred circles 
and bands of straight and curving lines is shown on the ivory 
spindle buzz from Seklowaghyaget (St. Lawrence; fig. 14?). 

A few realistic whale and seal figures, sleds and kayaks, 
and simple, stylized human figures have been found at Punuk 
sites, but none of them can be compared with the carvings 
of the Old Bering Sea Eskimos. It is the more remarkable, 
therefore, that one of the masterpieces of Eskimo ivory sculpture 
should come from the Punuk culture midden on Punuk Island 
(pl. 3). The figure is that of a pregnant woman, with long 
torso and prominent abdomen, long pendant breasts, and very 
short legs and forearms. The head and feet are broken off. 
The soft curves and the careful modeling make this perhaps 
the finest representation of the human form known in Eskimo 
art. The arms, and particularly the forearms, with hands like 
rounded stubs, lack the grace and realism of other parts of 
the body. Careful attention to anatomical detail is shown in 
the modeling of the straight, flat back and the full, rounded 
abdomen, small buttocks, and short, thick thighs; the small 
rolls of fat at the hips are a further touch of realism. The hips 


themselves are very narrow, and the buttocks may seem small 
to the point of distortion. However, Eskimo women do have 
narrow hips and small buttocks. It is these features, together 
with the pendant breasts and remarkably short thighs, that 
make the carving so peculiarly Eskimo. A series of transverse 
incisions on the upper arras and shoulders and remnants of 
three such incisions across one breast may be interpreted as 
tattoo marks. Eskimo women on St. Lawrence Island were 
sometimes tattooed in similar fashion on the arms and breasts. 
The marks on the ivory figurine are also closely comparable 
to the tattooing on Eskimo women from Angmagssalik, East 
Greenland, which consisted of rows of dots covering the upper 
arms from shoulder to elbow, with three or four rows of similar 
dots on the right breast. 

An incision was made through the upper part of the left 
breast, which suggests that the figure was suspended inside 
the house. It may have been an “idol,” similar in purpose 
to the human figures, crudely carved in wood, which the modem 
St. Lawrence Eskimos use in whaling ceremonies and then 
bum or throw away. The head and feet of the Punuk figurine 
were probably broken off intentionally, to “destroy” it after 
it had served its purpose. 

Ipiutak culture. One of the most important and certainly 
the most puzzling of all prehistoric Eskimo cultures is the 
Ipiutak, diircovered in 1939 by F. Rainey, H. Larsen, and L. 
Giddings at Point Hope on the Arctic coast of Alaska. It falls 
outside the culture continuum thus far described, though its 
art was closely related to that of Old Bering Sea. Ipiutak was 
a village of more than 600 houses, the largest Eskimo site known 
in the Arctic. The houses were made entirely of driftwood 
and were rounded-square in shape, with a side entrance. The 
fioor was slightly below ground level, and each house had a 
central fireplace, four upright roof supports, and low sleeping 
platforms along three sides. Despite its tremendous size, there 
are no indications that the site had been occupied for any long 
period of time or that one house was appreciably older than 
another. The houses were arranged in long rows, none of them 
overlapping or superimposed, and the refuse deposit on the 
Boors was so thin as to suggest a very short occupancy, possibly 
no more than a single season. Moreover, it was impossible 
to detect any cultural differences in the houses, as the material 
from all parts of the site was quite uniform. Animal bones 
in the houses were mostly those of walrus and seal, which 
suggests that the Ipiutak site may have been the spring and 
summer settlement of a migratory people who spent the, winter 
hunting caribou in the interior. 

The Ipiutak were the only Eskimo people who did not use 
lamps, driftwood being their only fuel. ITiey also lacked such 
typical Eskimo features as sleds, pottery, harpoon floats, bow 
drills, and rubbed slate blades. However, a closely related 
culture phase at the same site, called Near Ipiutak, possessed 
lamps, pottery, and rubbed slate implements, as well as whaling 
harpoon heads. In the Ipiutak culture, implements of chipped 
stone occurred in great numbers, some of them similar to those 
of other prehistoric Eskimo cultures, others resembling types 
from neolithic sites in Siberia. 

Ipiutak implements in ivory, bone, and antler were more 
elaborate, both in form and ornamentation, than those of any 
other Eskimo culture. Most remarkable were the implements 
and ornaments found with burials; these included elaborate 
nonfunctional arrowheads of antler and curious openwork ivory 
carvings in a wide variety of forms, some resembling pretzels 
and others nonfunctional swivels (fig. 17 a, 6). Some of the Ipiutak 
animal carvings and designs closely resemble those of Scytho- 
Siberian art, and a connection with the Siberian Iron Age is 
further indicated by resemblances in burial practices and 
ceremonial, as well as by the presence of a few fragments of 
iron which on analysis proved to be of Siberian origin. 

The Ipiutak culture proper is known thus far only from 
the type site at Point Hope, though related forms of culture 
have been found at Kotzebue Sound, Seward Peninsula, Norton 
Sound, and Kuskokwim Bay. The presence of an Ipiutak-like 
culture in the area south of Bering Strait in prehistoric times, 
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together with additional ethnological parallels, suggests that the 
culture of the Bering Sea Eskimos in the region between Norton 
Sound and the Alaska Peninsula was established on an Ipiutak- 
like foundation. However, the closest resemblances to Ipiutak 
are to be found in the Old Bering Sea culture. Although 
Ipiutak art has some stylistic features of its own, it employed 
the same design elements as OB 9 , and many objects bear typical 
OBS ornamentation. In addition, many Ipiutak implements 
are identical or closely similar in form to OBS implements. 

The archaeological evidence indicates that Ipiutak was 
somewhat later than Old Bering Sea. The many implement 
types which the two share and the presence of typical examples 
of OBS art at Ipiutak cannot be the result of mere contact 
between the two cultures, for they form an important and 
integral part of the Ipiutak. Moreover, if cultural contact were 
the explanation, Ipiutak would also have influenced Old Bering 


to form a grotesque human face. The eyes, cm the upper band, 
are circles surmounting low elevations with jet inlays at the 
center; the nose, with prominent nostrils, is a separate carving. 
ITve mouth is formed of two sections held together by worm- 
like cleats, and similar cleats were probably used to unite the 
side and upper sections of the frame. Two circular jet inlays 
below the mouth may be regarded as labrets. There is a small 
animal head with eyes and nostrils of j«t inlay carved in low 
relief between the eyes, and similar heads are represented at 
the lower ends of the side pieces. 'fwo-Iine tattoo marks are 
present on each of the animal heads. Other decorative features 
are drilled pits and nucleated spurred circles, pairs of curving 
lines, and two elevated concentric circles forming wheel-like 
figures. Here again we have a combination of Ipiutak and 
OBS design. 

While Ipiutak engraving was closely related to OBS en- 



Ivory object* decorated in Ipiutak atyle. from Point Hope, Alaska: {a. b) nonfunctional swivels: (c. d > decorative bands ( from Larsen and Rainey). 



Sea. But none of the features diagnostic of Ipiutak has been 
found at the numerous OBS sites in Siberia and Alaska, and 
two objects found at Ipiutak show that Old Bering Sea contributed 
to Ipiutak but not vice versa. The two are fragments of winged 
artifacts like those in fig. 7 r and d. One was decorated in 
OBS style a, and the other, a worn fragment, seems to be OBS 
style 3. These winged objects, present at every known OBS 
site, represent a complete developmental sequence, a scries of 
related forms, one following another, from the earliest stage 
of Old Bering Sea into the Punuk. At Ipiutak, however, they 
are conspicuously absent, except for the two fragments, which 
can only be explained ns relics. The radiocarbon dates confirm 
the archaeological indications for the priority of Old Bering 
Sea: 307 b.c. ± 230 for OBS style 1 (Okvik), a.d. 257 4. 150 and 
a.u. 327 ± 230 for OBS styles 2 and 3, and a.d. 194 ± 200 to a.d. 
50b i 200 for Ipiutak. 

The two ivory bands (fig. 17 e, d) found with an Ipiutak burial 
at Point Hope illustrate the relationship between Ipiutak and 
< >BS engraving. In one of them the design, though rather 
crudely executed, would be described as Ipiutak, particularly 
the central part, apparently an animal head with a large, turned- 
down, whiskered mouth and prominent eyes, and below it a 
schematic face and detached design elements that probably 
represent tattooing. However, the short spurs attached to some 
of the lines, usually in groups of two, are specifically Okvik, 
while the concentric circles (the eyes) and the other circular 
elements are characteristic of Ipiutak, Okvik, and OBS style 2. 
In the second plaque the basic concept of the design is the 
same, but the decoration is more carefully organized and more 
skillfully executed. Here again we have elements of all three 
styles appearing on the same object. 

One of the most elaborate examples of Ipiutak art is the 
®®t of mask like ivory carvings from a grave at Point Hope 
1). it consists of seven sections, fitted together in the 
form of a hollow square, which had been fastened to a wooden 
background, poaaibly as a coffin ornament. The sections combine 


graving, its sculptural art shows equally close affinities with 
the Scytho-Siberian animal style of northern Eurasia. Ipiutak 
motifs corresponding to those of the Bronze and Iron Age 
Eurasiatic animal style are the skeleton design showing ribs 
and backbone; pear-shaped bosses as joint marking; griffin 
heads; realistic and fantastic animal heads as terminal decora- 
tions on artifacts; inlays; circles and pits as joint marks on 
animal figures; detached animals' legs and hoofs; and finally, 
bear heads between outstretched paws. r ITie last-mentioned 
design occurs on rakelike ivory objects of unknown use; in one 
from Point Hope the bear’s head resting between its paws is 
strikingly similar to the design represented on bronze brooches 
of the Pianobor type from the Molotov (Perm) Region and 
Yamal Peninsula in east Russia and Siberia. Larsen found 
another, more elaborate example of this type of object at an 
Ipiutak culture site at Point Spencer, Seward Peninsula (pl. 4). 
It is S in. long, pointed at one end, and has as an attachment 
a hinged bar with four openings which fit over four toothlike 
projections on the undersurface below the head and feet of 
the bear. Above the bear’s head are two smaller animal heads 
facing inward, and at either side are two others facing outward. 
The eyes of the animals and the centers of the smaller circles 
are all drilled pits designed to hold inlays of jet, baleen, or 
wood. Tattooing on the bear’s face is indicated by pairs of 
short parallel lines on the cheeks and by a V-shaped figure 
with a circular pit between the eyes. On the top of its head 
are two nostrils and a mouth, which with the bear's eyes form 
another animal head facing in the opposite direction; it has 
single-dot tattoo marks on the cheeks. Surface ornamentation 
consists of an unusual combination of small spurred circles 
between converging lines, rows of connected nucleated circles, 
and a profusion of curving spurred lines, dotted lines, and 
rows of triangles. All are features of Ipiutak art, but this is 
the only instance in which they are found together on the same 
object. In some ways the decoration is more suggestive of 
modem Alaskan Eskimo art than of Ipiutak. The object was 
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found at the bottom of a fairly recent midden and is described 
as representing a new phase of Ipiutak culture characterized 
by the more frequent use of iron and by relatively little hint. 
It may, therefore, represent a late survival of Ipiutak design, 
a transition between classic Ipiutak and modern Eskimo art. 

The virtuosity of the Ipiutak artists is nowhere better 
displayed than in the remarkable openwork ivory carvings that 
are so characteristic of the culture. Over zoo of these curious 
objects were found at the Point Hope site, four fragmentary 
examples from houses, the others from graves. Many of them 
arc in one way or another related to swivels (fig. 17^, h)\ some, 
though greatly elaborated in form, could actually have func- 
tioned as such, while others were completely nonfunctional, 
intended apparently as fantastic distortions, merely suggestive 
of swivels. Another class of openwork carvings consisted of 
ivory chains, often with one or more ornamental links. Others 
were in the form of animal heads, the one most frequently 
depicted being the loon. The origin and function of these 
openwork carvings are not known. The most likely explanation 
is that they formed part of the shamans’ ceremonial regalia, 
imitations in ivory of iron objects which Siberian shamans 
w r ore as appendages to their clothing. 

Prehistoric art of south and southwest Alaska. The 
coastal regions of south and southwest Alaska — Bristol Bav, 
the Aleutian Islands and Alaska Peninsula, Kodiak Island, 
Cook Inlet, ^nd Prince William Sound — were more densely 
populated than any other Eskimo area. The Aleutian Islands 
and adjacent mainland alone are estimated to have supported 
a population of some 20,000 at the time of the Russian discovery 
in 1741. To judge from the large number and size of the old 
village sites, particularly those on Kodiak Island and the Aleu- 
tian Islands, the population was equally great in prehistoric 
times. Radiocarbon dates of approximately 700 h.u. for the 
early period — Kachemak Bay 1 — in Cook Inlet, and 1000 
B.c. for early Aleut culture on Umnak Island confirm archaeo- 
logical indications that the southern Eskimos and Aleuts had 
settled in their present territory prior to the development of 
the OBS culture around Bering Strait. 

The region of south and southwest Alaska was unusually 
rich in animal life, especially marine animals, which provided 
an abundance of food, furs, and skins for clothing and boat 
covers, and hones for tools, weapons, and other implements. 
Driftwood was available for house building and other purposes, 
and an ample and varied flora provided plants for food, as 
well as grasses for the basketry and fine weaving so charac- 
teristic of the area. 

Despite the density of population and the generally high 
level of culture, there was nothing in this region comparable 
to the long succession of prehistoric art styles that archaeology 
has revealed in northern Alaska. In the south we find relatively 
little ivory carving, mainly because there were few’ walrus except 
around Bristol Bay.* The southern Eskimos and Aleuts did 
exhibit considerable skill in bone carving, but their weapons 
and implements w r cre either left plain or decorated with simple 
designs consisting usually of straight lines, spurs, circles, and 
dots. We assume that the artistic efforts of the prehistoric 
Aleuts and southern Eskimos, like those of their modem de- 
scendants, were directed mainly to wood carving, painting, and 
weaving. But such objects are perishable and have not been 
preserved; this is no doubt one reason why prehistoric art in 
this part of Alaska compares unfavorably with that of the more 
northern Eskimos. 

The prehistoric art of the southernmost Alaskan Eskimos, 
the Chugach of Prince William Sound, was very simple. Stone 
lamps, oval to round in outline, resembled those of Cook Inlet 
and Kodiak Island but lacked ornamentation of any kind. Bone 
artifacts were occasionally decorated with spurred-line designs 
like those of the northern Eskimos, but the compass«msde 
circle and dot apparently had not reached Prince William 
Sound. Pictographs made with red hematite were painted on 
cave walls, the figures being mainly Btylized representations of 
human and animal forms and of men in boats. Also present 
at early Chugach sites are triangular stone plaques with notched 


edges and beach pebbles incised with fine-line crosshatching 
and other geometric ornamentation. 

The culture of the prehistoric Eskimos of Cook Inlet, 
immediately to the north, was similar in general configuration 
to that of Prince William Sound but considerably more advanced 
in art. Simple, straight-line ornamentation on bone artifacts 
is somewhat more frequent, and there arc also a few human 
heads and figurines skillfully carved in ivory. There are nu- 
merous examples of rock paintings in caves. Stone lamps were 
carefully made, and sometimes human figures and whales were 
carved in high relief on the bowls. 

The Eskimo inhabitants of Kodiak Island, the Kaniagmiut, 
are estimated to have numbered originally about 10,000. In- 
formation on their prehistory' comes mainly from Hrdliika’s 
excavation of a huge midden up to 19 ft. in height at Uyak 
Bay on the north coast of the island. Art products of the early 
Kodiak Eskimos consisted mainly of small bone and ivory 
carvings of mammals, fish, and human heads and figures. 
Harpoon heads and other artifacts were occasionally decorated 
with rather simple incised designs, and stylized human figures 
were engraved on slate pebbles. Pctroglyphs carved on granite 
cliffs and boulders along the shore include numerous examples 
of stylized human faces, as well ns geometric designs and 
somewhat naturalistic representations of human figures and 
whales. Stone lamps, which were found in large numbers at 
the Uvak site, were ovoid to circular in shape. A number of 
them bore incised ornamentation on the sides, the base, or 
inside the bowl, the designs representing whale flukes, animal 
heads, or simple, geometric line arrangements. 

The Aleuts, inhabitants of the long chain of islands extending 
more than 1,000 miles westward from the Alaskan mainland, 
are the most divergent members of the Eskimo family. Al- 
though their language is recognized as basically Eskimo, 3.000 
years of isolation have so modified it that it is about as far 
removed from mainland Eskimo as English is from (ierman. 
In physical type and culture their closest affinities are with 
the Kodiak Eskimos. As in the case of the latter, the archaeo- 
logical record reveals but a fraction of their highly developed 
material culture. Fragments of baskets, finely woven matting, 
and wooden boxes and bowls preserved in dry bunal caves 
show that the earlier Aleuts, like those of later times, were 
highly skilled in the arts of weaving and woodworking and in 
the manufacture of hunting implements, which were usually 
made of hone, less frequently of ivory. Stone-tipped lance or 
dart heads were elaborate in form, with a row of small barbs 
along each side and a surface decoration of lines, spurs, or 
nucleated circles. In the earliest period the decoratioiTconsisted 
mainly of short transverse X, V, and zigzag lines, which in 
combination resemble Dorset geometric deiigns fro m the eastern 
Arctic, as well as those of Upper Paleolithic art. Another Dorset 
parallel was the Aleut practice of carving a small human head 
near the base of the dart. 

Modern Alaskan Eskimo art. In prehistoric times the 
center of western Eskimo art was the region around Bering 
Strait. In the historic period the Eskimos of south and south- 
west Alaska, with their elaborate wooden masks and utensils, 
and wide variety of ivory carving, are the most advanced in 
art. On St. Lawrence Island the decline in ivory carving and 
engraving, which began in the Punuk stage, reached its culmi- 
nation in the protohistoric period about 200 years ago. Since 
that time the St. Lawrence Island Eskimos have produced 
hardly anything that could be described as art, and their tools, 
weapons, and utensils are more crudely made than those of 
any other Alaskan Eskimos. The same is true of their kinsmen 
in Siberia, the Yuit, with the notable exception that the latter 
in very recent years have become highly proficient in a new 
art: realistic representations of animals, people, hunting scenes, 
and other activities, delicately engraved on walrus tusks. The 
workmanship of the modern Diomede Islands Eskimos is rel- 
atively good, and some of their box handles and other small 
ivory carvings display considerable skill; they and the Eskimos 
of King Island and Cape Prince of Wales produce the best 
ivory carvings for the tourist trade. 
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In considering modern Alaskan Eskimo art, one must first 
know to what extent it is based on the prehistoric art styles. 
The decorative art of the Alaskan Eskimos north of Bering 
Strait is very simple, mainly incised surface ornamentation with 
spurred lines, the Y figure, and occasionally the compass-made 
circle and dot. These motifs had their origin in prehistoric 
Eskimo art. The nucleated circle was derived from the Punuk 
culture and the Y figure from the Thule-Punuk stage as rep- 
resented at Bering Strait. The spurred-line motif probably 
originated in OBS style i. In the older art the design was 
extremely variable, whereas in modern Eskimo art it is stiffly 
conventional, appearing usually as a double line with inward- 
pointing alternating spurs, a design which has become fixed 
and stereotyped through centuries of use. 

The decorative art of the Eskimos of southwest Alaska, 
from Norton Sound to Bristol Bay, is very different. There 
in a much more elaborate form of ornamentation thut seems 
to represent a blend of two quite dissimilar art styles, Ipiutak 
and Punuk. The Punuk elements include nucleated circles, 
often concentric and spurred on the outer periphery, straight, 
deeply incised lines, either single or in bands; and detached 
dots. They differ from prehistoric Punuk mainly in the organi- 
zation of the design; they are usually single, detached elements 
or, if connected, they are repetitive, whereas in the olde, 
Punuk art they formed part of a continuous, unified design. 
In southwest Alaska the Punuk motifs occur most frequently 
on such objects as ivory earrings, bell fasteners, thimble 
guards and needle cases, bodkins, snuff tubes, ami ornaments 
for bunting helmets. The southwest Alaskan motifs nt M closcls 
resembling Ipiutnk are human and animal eyes, which have 
a somewhat realistic appearance because of triangular append- 
ages at the sides. Other parallels appeal in zoomorphic 
carvings. 

In addition to the skill displayed in the manufacture of 
numerous small ivory carvings, the modern southwest Alaskan 
Eskimos also excel in woodworking, painting, and weaving. 
The women make finely woven grass bags and mats, as well 
as skin workbags with embroidered decoration. With driftwood 
the men produce a wide variety of utensils. "Pool boxes and 
snuff boxes, provided with tightly fitting covers, are often 
carved in the form of a seal or other animal or embellished 
with human faces and decorative ivorv inlays. On most of 
the wooden utensils part of the surface is painted red and many 
of them arc decorated with figures of seals, caribou, or mytho- 
logical or fantastic animals painted in black. Skin boats, both 
umiaks and kayaks, often have full-sized figures of the mytho- 
logical water monster, palraiyuk f, painted on the sides, and 
paddles are decorated with bold designs in black and red. 

In the elaborate wooden dance masks of the Yukon- Kus- 
kokwim region modem Eskimo art may be said to have reached 
its peak. No other Eskimo art products or handicrafts reveal 
so clearly the inner characteristics and the artistry of these 
gifted people. Here in a remarkable combination of abstract 
representation and grotesque fantasy we have evidence of the 
Eskimo sense of humor, both robust and subtle, of their sprightly 
imagination, and their technical virtuosity. Also, since the 
primary purpose of the dance festivals in which the masks were 
worn was to propitiate the spirits controlling the universe and 
bring success in hunting, the masks provide insight into Eskimo 
religion and cosmology. 

The masks were made for use in special ceremonials, the 
most important being the great mask festival, Agaiyunuk , of 
the Eskimos south of the Yukon, and the “Inviting-in” feast, 
Ithukaguk , celebrated from Norton Sound southward. At the 
conclusion of the festivals the masks were burned. Some masks 
represent totemic animals or the inua (souls) of game animals 
and other creatures; others are the grotesque faces of super- 
natural beings the shamans are believed to have seen in their 
visions. These may be the ytu i, the spirits of the elements, 
of places, or of inanimate objects; or the tunghat t wandering 
spirits of evil character whom the shamans are able to control. 
Some of the masks are comic, designed to move the spectators 
to laughter; others are serious and are worn in honor of the 
animal whose inua is to be appeased. 


The masks are extremely complicated in form, with rep- 
resentations of human arms and legs, parts of animals, or entire 
animals attached to the central body or face \im , 6) Some of 
the appendages are mobile, so as to vibrate with the movements 
of the dancer. Various parts of the masks are painted white, 
red, black, green, or grayish-blue, and many of them are deco- 
rated with feathers or a halolike fringe of caribou hair. Most 
of the masks are made to appear as grotesque and fantastic as 
possible, mainly through hold distortion and exaggeration of 
the facial features. The eyes ore usually of different size and 
shape while the nose and mouth art misplaced or otherwise 
exaggerated. Sometimes, as in a mask from Norton Sound 
(pl. 7), one of the e>cs is replaced by a small human face. The 
eye-face occupies more than half of the entire right side and 
bisects the nose, which is of normal size and shape. The left 
eye, though bulging and sharply oblique, is also somewhat 
realistic in appearance. The mouth projects strongly forward 
and has widely spaced pegs for teeth. Two wooden hoops, 
spin lor the attachment of feathers or other decorative append- 
ages, surround the mask. In carving this mask, the artist was 
able to achieve a fine balance and harmony between naturalism 
and fantasy. 

Little is known of the dance masks of the Aleuts, as their 
us:* was prohibited by the early Russian missionaries. From 
burial caves, however, Ptnart and Dali recovered a number of 
largi , heavy mortuar masks cntirelv different from those of 
the Eskimos. They were straight across the top, with rather 
small round or oval eyes, heavy eyebrows, an enormous nose, 
and u wide mouth with inserted pegs for teeth. The)' were 
ornamented with incised and painted spirals and other simple 
geometric designs in black, green, and red. 

The Prince William Sound Eskimos made two kinds of 
masks, both relatively simple and standardized in appearance, 
in contrast to those of the Bering Sea Eskimos, which were 
highly complex ;md variable. The first type of mask was square 
in outline and flat, with a long, straight slit for a mouth, round 
eyes, and a wedge-shaped nose carved in low relief. The second 
type ranged from oval to a narrow triangular form with rounded 
base and long, pointed top. In these masks the carving was 
abstract, with the facial features rigid, angular, and stylized. 
The eyebrows, slanting downward, were given special emphasis; 
in sonic cuses they descended in u bold sweep to the level of 
the nostrils. The nose itself was long and more or less rectan- 
gular, and the mouth was usually a small, round opening. 
Kodiak Island masks resembled these in some respects but 
were brightly painted and had elaborate feather attachments 
like those of the Bering Sea Eskimos. 

In keeping with their fondness for personal adornment 
— facial painting and tattooing and elaborate labrets and nose and 
car ornaments — the Aleuts and south Alaskan Eskimos also 
took great pains to decorate their clothing. The long outer 
garment, or parka, was made from the skins of birds and mam- 
mals embellished with embroidered leather bands and tassels, 
as well as strips of ermine and sea otter skin, caribou hair, eagle 
down, and colored worsted attached at the seams. Waterproof 
garments, kamleika , were made from translucent ribbonlike 
strips of seal, sea lion, and bear intestines and were decorated 
with narrow strips of skin and fringes of hair, fur, and cloth 
sewn in at the seams. Gut-skin pouches and containers of 
various kinds were decorated in a similar manner. 

The art of basketmaking was far more highly developed 
in south Alaska than in areas to the north. The Prince William 
Sound and Kodiak Island Eskimos made handsomely decorated, 
waterproof baskets of spruce roots similar to those of the 
Northwest Coast Indians. The men wore conical basketry hats \ 
decorated with painted designs, white and colored beads, den- 
talium shells, and sea-lion whiskers on which beads were strung. 
The most beautiful baskets were those of the Aleutian Islanders. 
Made by the twining technique and employing strands of the 
beach grass Elyrnus mollis , the smooth, silky-textured baskets 
of the Aleuts are recognized as probably the finest ever made 
by a primitive people. Also noteworthy were the wooden 
hunting helmets and eyeshades worn by the Aleutian and 
Kodiak men. These were made from, a single driftwood board, 
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scraped very thin and bent into shape, with a long, projecting 
visor in front and the ends sewed together at the back. The 
outer surface was richly ornamented with painted designs in 
white, red, black, green, blue, and yellow, as well as with ivory 
carvings of various kinds, sea-lion whiskers, feathers, and glass 
or amber beads. At Prince William Sound wooden bowls and 
other utensils were carved in animal form and decorated with 
dentalium and bead inlays. The Kodiak and Prince William 
Sound Eskimos decorated their wooden spear throwers with 
relief carvings of animal and other figures; on Kodiak Island 
wooden quivers were painted red, overlaid with neat geometric 
designs in black. 

The modern Alaskan Eskimos north of Norton Sound, who 
were not otherwise noted for artistic ability, produced one of 
the best-known forms of Eskimo art: small silhouette engravings 
on ivory and bone. It is essentially a modern form of art, one 
that came into vogue in the decades immediately following the 
arrival of American whaling ships in the middle of the 19th 
century. However, a few simple examples have been found 
at a prehistoric Thulc-Punuk site at Cape Prince of Wales, 
Bering Strait, and at Thule culture sites in the Canadian Arctic. 
Arrow* straighteners, bucket handles, net shuttles, and powder 
horns were occasionally decorated with pictographic designs, 
but the objects most frequently selected for the purpose were 
ivory bow-drill handles, workbag handles, and pipes. The best 
examples of pictographic art are those from Norton Sound; 
the style of engraving on the Arctic Ocean coast from Kotzebue 
Sound to Point Barrow appears heavy and crude in comparison. 

The designs consist of small hachured figures, into which 
charred grease from the sea I -oil lamp was rubbed to produce 
blackened silhouettes on the white ivory. The figures almost 
Invariably rest on a baseline representing the ground or the 
surface of the sea. The pictographic designs are remarkable 
for their sprightly action and the accuracy with which they 
depict every aspect of Eskimo life. Typical examples are shown 
on bow-drill handles from Point Spencer, Sew r ard Peninsula, 
and Golovin Bay, Norton Sound (pl. 8). At the extreme left 
of one is shown an elevated storage platform, then four caribou 
or reindeer being pursued by two dogs and three men. Behind 
them are two heavily loaded dog sleds, two men with arms 
on hips, a man spearing a polar bear, another carrying a staff, 
a man walking with a staff and dragging a dead seal, and six 
others walking with packs on their backs. The engraving on 
the opposite side is a vivid pictorial record of an important 
change that occurred in Alaskan Eskimo culture about the end 
of the 19th century: the introduction of domesticated reindeer. 
The Alaskan Eskimos did not domesticate the native caribou and 
had no reindeer until 1892, when the goverment began to import 
these animals from Siberia, along w r ith some Norwegian Lapps 
to train the Eskimos in reindeer management. The first figure 
at the left is that of a sled drawn by two reindeer, something 
new to the Eskimos, who previously used only dogs as draft 
animals. Next are seen two men standing beside a dome-shaped 
tent. The man on the right is clearly recognizable as a Lapp 
hecausc of his characteristic short coat with flaring bottom and 
tricorn -shaped headgear. The Eskimos were intrigued by this 
strange costume and always showed it when depicting a Lapp. 
Their own clothing, however, they took for granted; in the 
drawings which represent the Eskimos themselves there is no 
attempt to show clothing, the figures always appearing as if 
naked. To the right of the Lapp herders are two tethered 
reindeer and a dog guarding them. Next are five reindeer 
being attacked by a dog team while the driver pulls hack on 
the sled, trying to restrain them. This little scene illustrates 
one of the problems of reindeer domestication in Alaska — the 
Eskimo dogs were constantly harassing the deer. Behind the 
sled are four Eskimos in animated pose, an Eskimo dwelling, 
and meat or skins hanging out to dry. 

The second how r drill, from Golovin Bay, Norton Sound, 
shows an American sailing vessel, another favorite subject of 
Eskimo pictographic art. To the right of the ship is an Eskimo 
kayak, white men (always identified by their broad-brimmed 
hats) in two boats coming ashore, and six others standing beside 
two of their canvas tents. The figures at the left represent an 


Eskimo summer camp scene; a fish net stretched out to dry, 
fish drying on a rack, four conical skin tents, an Eskimo cooking 
over an outdoor fire from which the smoke is rising, and an 
umiak turned on its side, supported hy its paddles. 

Another surface of the bow drill shows, at left: a man with 
a sled, two men cutting up a walrus, a man with outstretched 
arms, and three others with harpoons in hand running toward 
a fourth man, who is spearing a seal through its breathing hole 
in the ice, while a smaller, crouching figure approaches from 
the right. At the center five men ore shown pulling an umiak 
over the ice on a small hand sled. To the right, a whale is being 
harpooned by a man in an umiak as another throws overboard 
the inflated sealskin Boat attached to the harpoon line, and a 
second umiak with five men approaches the hunting scene. 
Next is a small figure of uncertain meaning, and at the extreme 
right, an underground house with a man standing at the entrance 
with upstretched arms. The third side shows three Eskimo 
winter houses and an elevated storehouse, a tent with several 
people inside, and outside, an umiak being launched, two men 
wrestling, two men dancing, two others drumming inside the 
kashim, or dance house, and a man standing outside; above are 
two unidentified figures. At the right is a hunting tally, 13 
whale flukes presumably representing whales killed by the 
owner. 

Although pictographic engraving is perhaps the best-known 
form of Eskimo art, it was actually limited to a relatively small 
area in northwestern Alaska and was produced on a large scale 
for only a brief period, the latter half of the 19th century. About 
the turn of the century a new’ style of pictorial art appeared 
in the same area, stimulated in large part hy white teachers 
m the Eskimo schools. "Phis consisted of skillfully drawn and 
completely realistic human and animal figures, hunting scenes, 
etc., lightly incised on ivory tusks and showing perspective. 
These engravings, like the equally fine small ivory carvings 
made in more recent years for the tourist trade, arc authentically 
Eskimo in style, though made primarily for commercial purposes. 

Prehistoric art of Arctic Canada and Greenland. There 
were two prehistoric art styles in the central and eastern Arctic, 
the Thule and the Dorset. 'I'hule art is simple and meager, 
consisting of an occasional decoration of straight lines, spurred 
lines, and Y figures incised on harpoon heads and other artifacts. 
As it differs in no way from modern north Alaskan Eskimo 
art, it requires no further description. The particular significance 
of the Thule culture w f as that it spread eastward to Canada and 
Greenland and formed the principal basis for modern Eskimo 
culture in those regions. 

Dorset culture The Dorset Eskimos were gifted artists who 
developed a remarkable style of ivory carving, unlike that of 
any other part of the Arctic. The Dorset culture was first 
discovered, or recognized, hy D. Jenness in 1925, on the basis 
of material in the National Museum of Canada, Ottawa, that 
had been excavated by Eskimos at Cape Dorset on Hudson 
Strait and Coots Island in Hudson Bay. Since then a consider- 
able number of Dorset sites have been discovered, from New- 
foundland in the south, north through Baffin Island and the 
Hudson Bay region to the islands of the Arctic Archipelago, 
and in all parts of Greenland. Some of the Dorset sites had 
been reoccupicd hy the later Thule Eskimos. 

Radiocarbon dating and archaeological evidence indicate a 
long time span for the Dorset culture. A radiocarbon date of 
675 n.C. has been obtained for an early Dorset site on South- 
ampton Island, but the culture was still in existence in modified 
form in the central Arctic when the Thule-culture Eskimo* 
arrived from Alaska about the 12th century. Although Dorset 
and Thule occupied the same territory, the two cultures differed 
in many ways. Dorset harpoon heads, knife handles, and other 
implements are small and delicate, and most of them are deeply 
patinated. Implements of chipped stone, most of which would 
be described as microlithic, greatly outnumber those of rubbed 
slate. The Dorset Eskimos had no knowledge of the bow drill 
or of the bow and arrow, and, having no dogs, they had no dog 
sleds for winter transportation; they used small hand-drawn 
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sleds. Their weapons, tools, and other implements were dis- 
tinctive in appearance and entirely different from those of the 
Thule Eskimos. The Dorset people hunted seals, walruses, 
polar bears, caribou, foxes, hares, birds, and fish, but not whales. 
They lived in semisubterranean stone houses and probably also 
in skin tents. Stone implements, particularly those from the 
earliest Dorset sites, are closely similar to those of recently 
discovered pre-Eskimo cultures in Alaska, Canada, and Green- 
land. These earlier cultures, like the Dorset, are mtcrolithic 
and have definite affinities with mesolithic cultures of Eurasia. 
While the basic roots of the Dorset culture may be traced to 
this early period, its most distinctive features, including its 
unique sculptural art, are no doubt of local origin. 

One of the principal problems of Eskimo archaeology is 
the extent to which Dorset may have influenced later Eskimo 
culture in the central and eastern Arctic. The dominant form 
of harpoon head in the central area, and also a form of side- 
bludcd lance, can be shown to have been derived from Dorset 
prototypes, and the same may have been true of the stone 
house. Also, as will be shown later, it seems likely that some 
features of modern Angmagssalik art originated in the Dorset 
culture. 

The first point to be noted ts the striking contrast between 
Dorset incised geometric design and carving in the round, the 
former being simple and uniform, the latter complex and variable. 
Incised ornamentation consisted mainly of a simple arrangement 
of straight and oblique lines, X’s, and chevrons. A favorite design 
was a stylized rendering of the skeleton, with an X tor the head, 
transverse lines for vertebrae and scapulae, slanting lines for rihs, 
and longitudinal lines for the leg bones. A somewhat similai 
design is found in lpiutak art. With the Dorset .irtists this simple 
motif became something like an idtr /ur; it occurs repeatedly, 
not only on human and animal figures but on other objects, 
particularly small ivory spatula^ at widely separated Dorset 
sites in Canada and Greenland. 

Dorset sculptural art included both animal and human 
forms. The animnl carvings, of ivor\ or bone, were alwnvs 
small and usually quite lifelike. Some, however, were stylized, 
while others embodied something of the grotesque; frequently 
the inside of the animal would be more or less hollowed out 
by means of slots cut through from side to side and from all 
directions, so that the animal figure appeared as an open frame- 
work. Some of the smull carvings are grotesque in the extreme, 
others are more realistic but have an air of caricature, while 
all are highly original. An excellent example of Dorset sculpture 
is the ivory figurine collected on Southampton Island by the 
late Copt. H. Tokc Munn (pl. 9). The broad, round face, 
wide, flat nose, and large mouth are typical of Dorset art. The 
body, disproportionately small and slender and with incurved 
arms and legs, is more abstract, and there is no clear indication 
of its sex. The incisions on the arms probably represent tat- 
tooing; the vertical lines on the thighs and the short transverse 
lines at the knees are, no doubt, part of the familiar skeleton 
motif, and the same is probably true of the lines on the torso. 

Perhaps the most original and ingenious of all Dorset works 
of art are the curious antler and wooden carvings w ith multiple 
human heads and faces. Five of these carvings have been found, 
three in Canada and two in Greenland. On one of the wooden 
specimens from the Umanak district of Greenland (pl. 10) 
are carved more than twenty long, narrow faces and heads 
that are much more European in appearance than Eskimo. 
The other Greenland example, also of wood, is from Disko 
Bav and contains seven grotesque human heads and laces, two 
of which represent death heads. Of the Canadian examples, 
two are from the lgloolik area, Melville Peninsula. Both are 
of antler, one with seven and one with twenty-eight faces, most 
of which are short, broad, and typically Eskimo in appearance; 
some, however, are longer and narrower and are more suggestive 
of the Indian or European countenance than the Eskimo. The 
third Canadian specimen, in Bomc ways the finest of the group, 
was collected by L. A. Learmonth on Prince of Wales Island 
and is now in the Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto (pl. 9). 
It is of antler and contains one head and six faces carved in 
relief; at the top is a typically Dorset schematic face of triangular 


outline. The four faces *n the center are short, broad, and 
Eskimo in every respect; they might even be described as cari- 
catures of Eskimo physiognomy. The face at the upper left 
is longer, but the features are still Eskimo. Of greatest interest, 
however, are the two faces at the bottom and the upper right, 
w hich have not the slightest resemblance to the Eskimo. The 
artist seems to have attempted, with success, to portray the fea- 
tures of two contrasting racial types. The remarkably handsome 
face, or head, at the bottom — perhaps ihe finest example of 
realism in prehistoric Eskimo art — is clearly neither Eskimo 
nor Indian, but European. The face, the dominant clement 
of the whole composition, is that of a young man with strong 
features but pleasant and smiling. The face at the upper right 
is that of an older man, also with unmistakable European fea- 
ture * The only Europeans the prehistoric Dorset Eskimos could 
have seen were the Norsemen, who settled in southwest Green- 
land about the end of the 10th century and remained there for 
some 500 yearn It is quite likely that the Norsemen, the most 
venturesome seafarers of their time, extended their explorations 
across Davis Strait to Arctic Canada; but, except for this carving, 
there is no evidence that they did. If the two faces on the 
carving are indeed Norse, as seems highly probable, it means 
that the Dorset Eskimos of the Canadian Arctic were in direct 
contact with the Norsemen. 'Phis carving, then, may be a 
document of some h*- tori cal importance, a unique record that 
owes its existence to the talent of a Dorset Eskimo artist. 

On a masklike carving, about 1 in. long, from Alamerk, 
Melville Peninsula, collected by J. Meldgaard, eyes, nostrils 
and mouth are indicated by gouged holes, and the entire face 
is covered w ith horizontal lines representing tattooing. It belongs 
to a late period of Dorset culture and is of particular interest 
because of its probable relationship to modern Angmagssalik 
carvings from Greenland, described below. 

Modern Greenland Eskimo art. West Greenland Eskimo 
art, as compared with Alaskan, is simple and of limited scope. 
Wooden utensils, hunting implements, and eyeshades are deco- 
rated with bone inlays. Needle cases and other bone and ivory 
objects are ornamented with simple engraved designs consisting 
of spurred lines, concentric circles, and Y figures. The most 
common decoration is produced by drilling, w r ith the small 
round holes arranged in row*. or covering the entire surface of 
the object. Small ivory human and animnl figures and buckles 
and buttons in animal form are the work of the men, w r hile the 
women excel in skin embroidery and headwork (IV, pl. 8). 

Isolated on the east coast of Greenland, the Angmagssalik 
Eskimos have produced a series of highly individual art forms 
w'hich in range and technical proficiency rival those of the 
Beiing Sea Eskimos. Like the west Greenlanders, the Ang- 
magssalik Eskimos have made a variety of small ivory carvings 
decorated with rows of drilled pits and other surface designs. 
Most noted, however, is their wood carvign, ivory-relief orna- 
mentation, and skin embroidery. Wooden ladles, buckets, tubs, 
and dishes arc* decorated w r ith bone and ivory inlays along the 
rims and with numbers of small ivory carvings of seals, whales, 
and human figures attached to the sides. Especially notable 
are the wooden eyeshades, many of them completely covered 
with small ivory carvings and ornamental strips and bands of 
ivory. Skin bags and pouches have been made in a wide variety 1 
of forms, richly ornamented with skin embroidery, and skin 
clothing is decorated in similar fashion. 

Wooden dolls for the most part arc carved abstractly, 
without arms. Other wooden carvings are grotesque representa- 
tions of mythological animals and monsters. These usually 
have deeply incised lines on the face representing tattooing and 
similar lines on the body representing the ribs and other bones 
of the skeleton. Wooden masks and other carvings also have 
deeply incised tattoo marks across the face much like those 
on Dorset carving. Equally reminiscent of Dorset is the grotesque 
nature of the wooden carvings of mythological creatures and 
the tattoo marks and skeleton design associated with them 
(pl. ii). A Dorset origin may be supposed for these aspects 
of Angmagssalik art, especially since prehistoric Dorset cultures 
sites have been found in the Angmagssalik area. 
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Modern Canadian Eskimo art. Since the disappearance 
of the Dorset culture in the central Arctic about the 12th or 
13th century, the Canadian Eskimos have produced nothing 
noteworthy in art until quite recently. In keeping with the 
relative simplicity of their material culture ns n whole, their 
art products were limited to a few decorated objects and to 
some rather simple, small ivory carvings of human and animal 
forms (see Canada). It is somewhat surprising, therefore, that 
we should witness a renaissance of Eskimo art in this particular 
region. In 1940 a young Canadian, J. A. Houston, under 
the auspices of the Canadian Handicrafts Guild, began to en- 
courage the Eskimos to make soapstone and ivory carvings as 
part of a government-sponsored program to develop Eskimo 
handicrafts for sale in Canada. The experiment proved successful 
beyond all expectation. Eskimo hunters who previously had 
been little concerned with art began to produce stone sculptures 
which found immediate acceptance with art connoisseurs and 
the buying public. From Cape Dorset and Pangnirtung on 
Baffin Island, Port Harrison and Pouvungnituk in Ungava, and 
other remote Eskimo villages of the eastern Canadian Arctic, 
the Eskimo carvings flowed into the headquarters of the Ca- 
nadian Handicrafts Guild in Montreal. Aware of the pitfalls 
inherent in such a venture, Houston took precautions to avoid 
artificiality and cheapening of the product; the Eskimos were 
urged to record in stone and ivory, in their own way, only 
those subjects* with which they were intimately familiar. Con- 
sequently the carvings, varying in style from near realism to 
almost complete abstraction, reflect faithfully the world in 
which the primitive Eskimos live and the activities that are 
part of their everyday life. 

Three carvings (pl. 12) show how the Canadian Eskimos, 
with no training in sculpture, have been able to extract life 
and meaning from the inert stone; at the upper left an Eskimo 
hunter hauls in a seal he has harpooned; at the right a man 
pulls a heavy sled across the ice. This figure reflects the Eskimos’ 
remarkable faculty for expressing dynamic action in abstract 
form. Below, five men, burdened with heavy packs, march along 
at slow' pace in single file. 

Houston began his work among the Eskimos at Cape Dorset, 
the type locality of the prehistoric Dorset culture, and the Eski- 
mos of that settlement have consistently produced some of 
the finest of the stone and ivory carvings. It seems peculiarly 
appropriate that the Eskimos of this locality, formerly the 
center of one of the most vigorous and original art styles ever 
known in the Arctic, should take the lead in creating a new 
form of Eskimo art, one that is in its own way as vital and 
authentically Eskimo as any before. 
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ESTHETICS. The term “esthetics'* has had a variety of 
meanings that must be borne in mind if the complexity of 
the subject is to be understood properly and appreciated. 
Originally, esthetics meant “the theory of sentient knowledge,” 
a meaning that also accorded with the etymology of the word. 
'The most widely accepted meaning today, “the theory of the 
beautiful and of art, M originated with Alexander Itaumgartcn. 
In his Meditationcs philosophicae de nonnuilis ad poema perti - 
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nentibus , published in 1735, he was the first modem thinker 
to treat esthetics as a special area of study. The term was 
later to become the title of his large work Aesthetica , two vol- 
umes of which were published in 1750 and 1758; this study, 
as projected, was never completed. Baumgarten so designated 
the theory of artistic beauty because he conceived of art as 
sentient knowledge in a very precise sense. Thus the two 
common meanings of the term could be fused in a single defi- 
nition. For Kant, however, such a fusion was impossible 
In his interpretation of esthetics Kant explicitly recognized 
only the theory of sentient knowledge and, more specifically, 
only within the context of a priori intuitions of space and time, 
which he discussed in the first part of the Critique of Pure Reason. 
Kant was later to discuss theories of the beautiful and of art 
primarily in the Critique of Judgment, where he did not resort 
to the term "esthetics." 

The difficulty involved in a conception of esthetics as both 
a theory of sentient knowledge and a theory of art is revealed 
in the writings of Baumgarten himself. The distinction made 
in his work between sensible facts (t a odoft-rjTa) and intellectual 
facts (t a votjtx) led him to consider esthetics as an "inferior 
epistemology," even though it deals with the "perfectio cogni- 
tinms senaitivae, qua tabs" that is beauty ( pulchritudo ). On 
the other hand, in order to fit the requirements of a theory 
of art, the concepts of sensation and of sentient fact must be 
interpreted in a broader sense and must be integrated with 
the concepts of fantasy and visionary imagination. 'This exten- 
sion leads in turn to a large problem that differs from the purelv 
epistemological one. 

Prior to Haumgarten’s use of the term "aesthetica," theories 
of artistic beauty had been given other names Aristotle spoke 
of "poetics" (see philosophies OF art) and rhetoric," which 
for Baumgarten became two specialized disciplines deriving 
from esthetics. Greater precision of language was impossible 
because of the ambiguity of the concept of art (see art), which 
at various times had encompassed the fine arts, technique, 
and even liberal arts ( theoria Hheralium artium). An even more 
difficult problem concerning the character of esthetics arose 
in the history of thought when increasing emphasis was placed 
on the distinction between science and philosophy. Previously 
esthetics had been considered a typical philosophical disci- 
pline — so much so that it became essentialK a synonym for 
the "philosophy of art." Since the late iQth century, however, 
and particularly in recent years, there has been a tendency to 
stress the empirical character of this discipline and thereby 
to characterize it as a "science of art." 

It is this variety of meanings associated with the term which 
must be remembered whenever the history of esthetics is re- 
viewed and its fundamental problems are examined. It is a 
history in w'hich the very mutability of the concept makes 
it extremely difficult to perceive an unequivocal direction and 
logical evolution; therefore systematic treatment of the topic 
is practically impossible. The various strains are revealed in 
their wide heterogeneity and are so intermingled that their 
reduction to a single unifying theme is obviously impracticable. 
In a large measure this maze explains the rarity of works on 
the history of esthetics from which one might acquire sound 
orientation in the subject. The complexity of the problem 
increases when one turns from Western to Oriental esthetics, 
which may be divided into three broad areas: Islamic, Indian, 
and Chinese. It should be understood that in these Oriental 
contexts the term "esthetics" refers to a subject whose scope 
differs greatly from that of our Western tradition. 

Summary. Esthetics in the Western world (col. 29) : Esthetics 
tn antiquity ; Modern esthetics ; Contemporary esthetics. Oriental esthetics 
(col. 59): Islamic esthetics ; Indian esthetics ; Chinese esthetics. 

Esthetics in the Western world. Esthetics in antiquity. 
Greek esthetics originated in Greek philosophy itself, that is, 
with the pre-Socratics, beginning with Thales. At first, how- 
ever, it amounted only to random references or incidental 
theories that did not succeed in gaining autonomy or in estab- 
lishing a tradition. Subsequently, the rise of the Pythagorean 


school led to a more complex and systematic view of the sub- 
ject, in which the principle of harmony was hvpostatized and 
posited as the foundation of a metaphysical conception that 
was also an esthetic conception of reality. It was primarily 
in the theory of musical harmony that the motif of catharsis 
first appeared, a theme which was to become fundamental 
— albeit in a different sense — in Aristotelian poetics. The 
problems of esthetics, however, became subject to explicit and 
systematic examination only with the Sophists, Socrates, and 
Plato. It is in Plato that the true origins of esthetics must be 
sought, as well as the initial awareness of the many and diverse 
aspects of the subject. All the fundamental themes recurring 
throughout the history of esthetics were very likely elaborated 
or at least anticipated by Plato, including those which were 
in conflict with his own philosophical Bystem and which for 
that reason havi generally been overlooked by historians. Nor 
should such interest and comprehension occasion surprise when 
one iccalls the enormous importance that beauty and art acquired 
in the Greek conception of life. At no other time in the history 
of civilization have esthetic concerns attained such prominence 
and influence, directly or indirectly conditioning all aspects 
of the intellectual and spiritual life of a society. The work 
of Plato represents the highest expression of this spiritual 
quest In his writings philosophy becomes art, with profound 
intuitions and percept (ons that suggest the processes of artistic 
creation rather than .mpirical investigation. Both the existent 
notions of esthetics and most of those which were to follow 
were included in Plato’s work. As a result, his writings assumed 
a central position in the development of esthetic theories and 
continued to provide valuable insights in the subsequent course 
of esthetic philosophy. 

The esthete \ of Plato mav be interpreted in the light of 
that philosophy which conceives of the world as a reality pre- 
supposing human activity — a reality to which man must sub- 
mit and adapt himself. The emphasis is placed entirely on the 
object rather than on the subject. Translated into the language 
of art, this principle meant that the artist does not create but 
limits himself to imitating. "Mimesis," or imitation, became 
the essential principle not only of Plato’s esthetics but also 
of that of the entire ancient world, the Middle Ages, and the 
Renaissance. It is "reality" that conditions the artist, w'ho 
contemplates and then reproduces it. First he approximates 
the earthly reality and afterward represents the more genuine 
and constant heavenly reality, of which the terrestrial version 
is but a pallid reflection. This was the source of the famous 
doctrine of art as imitation of an imitation and of the equally 
famous condemnation of art by Plato, particularly in Book 
X of his Republic. In order to clarify his idea of the imitator, 
Plato cites the example of the three types of beds: “ . . one 

existing in the nature of things, which is made by God, as 
I think that we may say ~ for no one else can be the maker?’ 
‘No.’ ‘There is another which is the work of the carpenter?’ 
'Yes.* ‘And the work of the painter is a third?’ ‘Yes.’ 'Beds, 
then are of three kinds, and there are three artists who super- 
intend them: God, the maker of the bed, and the painter?' " 

( Republic , 597b). The artist, therefore, is "third in the descent 
from nature." He cannot but be "a long way off the truth," 
and he and his fellows can only be "the companions and friends 
and associates of a principle within us" that docs not accord 
with reason. Hence the artist, and in particular the poet, is 
destined to produce only harm and "therefore we shall be 
right in refusing to admit him into a well-ordered State, be- 
cause he awakens and nourishes and strengthens the feelings 
and impairs the reason As in a city when the evil are permitted 
to have authority and the good are put out of the way. . . 
(Ibid., 605b.) 

Since the task of the artist is mimesis, or imitation, it is 
plainly unproductive and harmful. It might be added that 
such a conception necessarily leads to a fundamental dualism 
between the beautiful and art, inasmuch as true beauty is to 
be apprehended only in the world of Ideas and is therefore 
pursued vainly by the artist, constrained within the inescapa- 
ble limits of his earthly experience. Art can only attest the 
need, the aspirations, and the futile endeavor to reach the level 
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of actual reality and unalterable value. Such a dualism between 
the beautiful and art in Plato foreshadows the esthetics of the 
mystics, although his works do not evidence peculiar aware- 
ness of the consequences of this dichotomy. 

Nevertheless, the theory of art expounded in his Republic 
and in other dialogues characterizing the concept of mimesis 
hardly exhausts Platonic esthetics; rather, the mimetic theme 
was destined to remain marginal in the light of the more com- 
prehensive conception of art that emerged from luter dialogues, 
the Ion through the Laws. Moreover, even in the Republic , 
which contains the most peremptory condemnation of art, 
Plato is careful to caution that only imitative poetry should 
be banished summarily from the ideal state (ibid., 595a). Ob- 
viously, this was tantamount to saying that there could be 
a nonimitative art and that such art was not to be excluded 
and condemned. If certain standards were imposed, even 
Homer might be censured; but his work would be no less 
charming and enchanting because of such criticism. One must 
be on guard and yet remain accessible to an exceptional lofty 
experience. Plato himself discusses the nature of this uncom- 
mon experience near the end of the Ion, where the argument 
revolves directly around Homer and his interpreter. The 
artist — and here Plato is referring to poets, painters, sculptors, 
musicians, and dancers — is transported to an extrarutional, 
indeed a superrational, world and toward realms of divine 
harmony and rhythms. Here the poets “bring songs from 
honeyed fountains, culling them from the gardens and dells 
of the Muses; they, like the bees, winging their way from flower 
to flower. And this is true. For the poet is a light and winged 
and holy thing, and there is no invention in him until he has 
been inspired and is out of his senses, and the mind is no longer 
in him: when he has not attained to this state he is powerless 
and he is unable to utter his oracles. . . . ['Pherefore] God 
takes away the minds of poets, and uses them as his ministers, 
as he also uses diviners and holy prophets, in order that we 
who hear them may know them to be speaking not of them- 
selves who utter these priceless words in a state of uncon- 
sciousness, but that God himself is the speaker, and that 
through them he is conversing with us. . . . These beautiful 
poems arc not human, or the work of man, but divine and the 
work of God; and that the poets are only the interpreters of 
the gods by whom they are severally possessed. Was not this 
the lesson which God intended to teach when by the mouth 
of the meanest of poets he sang the best of songs?’ * (Ion, 534.) 

'Hie poet has a “mysterious power," for in him reflection 
gives way to a divine impulse that causes man to transcend 
mortality. When the artist is under its sway, reason is of no 
use and must remain silent. The artist is no longer imitating; 
on the contrary, he is “inspired" and is therefore partaking 
of the divine. The concept of participation in or identification 
with the divine replaces the goal of mimesis, and art unites 
the poet, the interpreter, and the audience in a transcendent 
experience. Art and the criticism of art emanate from the 
same divine impulse, without which poetry can be neither 
created nor enjoyed. The most extensive and finished for- 
mulation of this conception is found in the Symposium and the 
Phaedrus , where art is given third place among the four kinds 
of divine madness and is linked to the fourth and final madness, 
which is love. The wise man cannot write poetry, for it is 
necessary first of all for him to court insanity. Still, this does 
not mean that the divine madness of art is an evil, for it is 
also “a divine gift, and the source of the chicfc9t blessings granted 
to man" ( Phaedrus , 244a). At one point, Socrates himself is 
seized by this madness and exclaims: “ 'And now, dear Phaedrus, 
I shall pause for an instant to ask whether you do not think 
me, as I appear to myself, inspired?’ 'Yes, Socrates, you seem 
to have a very unusual flow of words/ " Then Socrates adds: 
"... for surely the place is holy; so that you must not wonder 
if, as I proceed, I appear to be in a divine fury, for already 
1 am getting into di thy rambles" (ibid., 238c, d). 

Through his concept of madness "dispensed as a divine 
gift," Plato enters the realm of shared experience, opening the 
way to mystic themes of grace and ecstasy. Even slight ref- 
erence to these problems indicates how much Plato has in- 


fluenced the history of esthetic thought, both ancient and 
modem. The concept of participation, like that of imitation, 
permitted Plato to retain an objcctivist view of reality and 
yet remove the object from its temporal context to an ideal, 
even spiritual, plane. The poet expresses a reality that is not 
a subjective creation but an abstraction based upon rational 
perceptions. With this deflnition Plato seems to sustain his 
efforts to set philosophy above art as a mental discipline. In 
its effects, however, his extrarationalism possesses divine attri- 
butes and therefore cannot help but be essentially superrational. 
Paradoxically, in order to maintain the primacy of philosophy, 
Plato finds it necessary to unite it with the divine madness 
of love. Truth was no longer merely a question of the sensory 
revelation of the idea but was also to be linked with a kind 
of revelation that would permit Plato to perceive the intrinsic 
unity of the good, the true, and the beautiful. 

A subjective tenor, a polemical attitude that was also to 
affect the unity of his idealization of reality, was injected into 
Plato’s esthetics by his disputes with the Sophists. In fact, 
the earliest form of humanism originated with the Sophists, 
deriving from affirmation of the human subject that imparts 
something of itself to objective reality and thereby alters its 
milieu in accordance with its own ends. It was evident then 
that art could not remain identified merely with the concept 
of mimesis; besides straightforward imitation, there was another 
human purpose to be served by manipulating reality. The 
techniques of rhetoric, sophistry, and oratorical eloquence 
assumed new importance. For the first time the dualism be- 
tween reality and the semblance of reality also became apparent, 
that is, between objective reality and reality in the subjective 
aspect which is ordinarily presented. 

In the dialogue Menexenus Plato presents Aspasia as a 
model teacher of rhetoric. He confronted the problem more 
explicitly in the Georgias, where he sought to devise a peremp- 
tory definition of rhetoric. “Rhetoric," he says, “ia the artificer 
of a persuasion which creates belief about the just and un- 
just, but gives no instruction about them" ( Georgias , 455a). 
Hence rhetoric is capable of departing from truth and per- 
suading on the basis of appearance only. It is a “verbal art" 
which is realized in discourse and which gives rise to opinions 
that have no basis in objective reality; therefore it is an art 
of flattery whose purpose is to induce approbation and consent. 
Being a utilitarian art, rhetoric is principally of service to the 
politician, who would persuade others to pursue this own ends. 
The criticism to which Plato subjects rhetoric is ejitjrely neg- 
ative and arbitrary. When Polus asks Socrates whether rhet- 
oric treats of noble or ignoble matters, Socrates without hesi- 
tation replies: “Ignoble, I should say ... for I call what is bad 
ignoble" (ibid., 463d). 

Beyond the condemnation of rhetoric itself, there arose 
a question that has agitated the history of esthetics ever since. 
'Phis problem involved the relationship between “content" and 
“form." Form is distinct from content and can make the 
latter appear different from what it really is. By means of 
form the rhetorician “ creates" a subjective work or effect 
that does not correspond to actuality. It is true that he deals 
with words, which are merely the extrinsic aspect of content 
(consider here the concept of ornamentation); nevertheless, 
these words can persuade others to believe in the illusory and 
to act accordingly. On the other hand, flattering words do 
provide pleasure and give the rhetorician an undeniable power 
of attraction, even though such a use of words might be con- 
demned. Plato resolves the question by affirming that pleasure 
must be subordinated to the good and concludes that “rhetoric 
and any other art should be used . . . and all actions should 
be done always, with a view to justice" (ibid., 527c). But to 
acknowledge the value of rhetoric, even if only instrumen tally 
for an admirable purpose, signified a basic acceptance of the 
problem as it had been formulated by the Sophists. Such 
a concession also permitted the intrusion of the concept of form 
into the theory of art — an autonomous concept from which 
philosophy has not been able to free itself even in our times. 
Thenceforth sophistry and rhetoric were never to relinquish 
their claims on esthetics. 
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“Always use rhetoric with justness” is an injunction that 
ultimately permits Plato himself to endow art with another 
reason for existence, that is, its didactic possibilities. The 
problems of the relation between art and education had been 
raised in the Republic , but when it was taken up again in the 
Laws , there was no longer any suggestion of condemnation. 
On the contrary, here Plato explicitly affirmed the indispen- 
sability of this relationship. IVIusic, the dance, and the chorus 
ure highly praised for their educational value, and without 
further ado art now becomes the great teacher of life. This 
rather sharp turnabout must be attributed primarily to ac- 
ceptance of the conception of the harmonious relationship of 
urt and life, according to the Pythagorean tradition as envisioned 
by Plato. As a result, he opened the door to recognition of the 
educational capacity of rhetoric and to the synthesis of in- 
struction and pleasure, which was later to characterize the 
pedagogical theory of art. The pedagogical consequences of 
the conception of art as a unity of -the good, the true, and the 
beautiful are manifest. 'Phis type of pedagogy persists m 
the history of esthetics whenever special efforts arc not made 
to sustain the autonomy of art. On the other hand, the ped- 
agogical value of art in the Platonic conception is corroborated 
by the fact that the true and the good in artistic expression 
elicit feelings similar to those which accompany the rational 
process but which go beyond reason itself, constituting the 
trifle (“pathos,” in its specialized usage in esthetics: the quality 
of emotions or experiences that are personal, therefore transient 
and subjective) of more profound and intense experience. 

After Plato the esthetics of the ancient world found its 
most influential exponent in Aristotle, who gave systematic 
structure to the theories of the bcuutiful an<i of art and also 
extracted them from the general philosophical system. Even 
though it had been enriched by new themes, however, Aris- 
totle's view of the problem remained substantially linked to 
the Platonic conception, whose fundamental principles it simply 
elaborated upon. Aristotle retained in particular the objcctivist 
piemise of classical metaphysics and its necessary esthetic 
corollary of imitation or mimesis: that is, art can only imitate. 
Indeed, for Aristotle imitation became the first principle in 
the Poetics, winch dogmatically opens with the peremptory 
assertion of the identity «.»f art and imitation. He fixed the 
primal cause for the origin of poetry in the human desire to 
imitate reality. “Imitation,” he says, “is natural to man from 
childhood, one of his advantages over the lower animals being 
this, that he is the most imitative creature of the world and 
icams at first by imitation. And it is also natural for all to 
delight in works of imitation.” ( Poetics , 1448b.) Imitation 
therefore is an “instinct” of the artist; in fact, it is common 
to all men, who cannot create but merely take note of reality 
and know it only by imitating. “The truth of this second point,” 
Aristotle adds, “is shown by experience: though the objects 
themselves may be painful to see, we delight to view the most 
realistic representations of them in art, for example, the forms 
of the lowest animals and of dead bodies. The explanation 
is to be found in a further fact: to he learning something is 
the greatest of pleasures not only to the philosopher but also 
to the rest of mankind, however small their capacity for it; 
the reason of the delight in seeing the picture is that one is 
at the some time learning — gathering the meaning of things, 
c.g., that the man there is so-and-so.” (Ibid.) 

In this passage from Aristotle we find an adumbration of 
contemporary neorealism — note the emphasis on realistic rep- 
resentation; it is a theme which has become part of the heritage 
of common sense and which remains valid in current esthetic 
judgments. This emphasis furnishes fresh proof (if it were 
necessary to adduce any more) of the possibility of tracing 
the common-sense analysis of experience back to Aristotle. 
The explanation for Aristotle’s theory probably lies in the 
fact that in the writings of Plato art had already been placed 
in the classification of Tixvr; (“practical skills”), so that paint- 
ing and music might be put on the same plane as medicine 
or agriculture. It is no longer possible to view the relation- 
ship between art and technique in such a way, primarily be- 
cause newer techniques have succeeded in resolving the prob- 


lem of realistic representadon in a wholly adequate but different 
way. The development of techniques such at* photography, 
the cinema, and television should serve to obviate once and 
for all the Aristotelian problem of art as imitation. Although 
in Aristotle this objcctivist conception of art is intensified to 
the point where he projects a photographic ideal for both the 
beautiful and the ugly, the principle of imitation is radically 
transformed by the completely different purpose ascribed to 
the artist. For Aristotle, imitation is no longer a description 
of “things that have happened” but only of “things that are 
possible.” The description of past occurrences is the task 
of the historian; the task of the poet, on the contrary, is to 
describe things that may happen, particularly what is possible 
“according to the laws of probability or necessity.” What 
Aristotle meant hy probability and necessity is immediately 
explained by the affirmation that “hence poetry is something 
more philosophical and of graver import than history, since 
its statements are in the nature of univcrsals, whereas those 
of history express the particular” (ibid., i45ia,b). 

In other words, things that might happen, as described 
by the artist, must have an inner logic or necessity that makes 
them probable. They are endowed with universality by the 
coherence and credibility of the description and by the ineluctable 
logic of the fact rather than by its actual occurrence. There- 
fore ir follows that tl ■< value of art and its ability to enlighten 
and purge reside precisely in the fact that its aims have been 
raised to a universal plane, ITie indispensability of such aspi- 
ration is confirmed by Aristotle’s definition of tragedy, which 
summarizes the substance of his esthetics. “Tragedy, then, 
is the imitation of an action that is serious, complete, and of 
a certain magnitude; in language with pleasurable accessories, 
each kind broi.Jht in separately in the parts of the work; in 
a dramatic, not in a narrative form; with incidents arousing pity 
and fear effecting its catharsis of such emotion” (ibid., 1440b). 

It is clear that the Aristotelian conception differs funda- 
mentally from the Platonic in that it brought art much nearer 
to the realm of philosophy. Rather than abandon the rational 
world or succumb to madness, the artist must concern him- 
self with matters of probability, necessity, coherence, and com- 
pleteness. In short, the artist must make use of intellectual 
gifts peculiar to the philosopher, gifts that are capable of illumi- 
nating the world of the passions and of effecting “catharsis.” 
Art is no longer divine madness but a rigidly canalized activity 
that permits of no deviations or digressions. Tragedy must 
describe “a series of episodes that evolve in consequence of 
each other according to the laws of probability and necessity” 
{ibid., 1451a). This means that the episodes must be held 
together with a logical thread running through every work 
of art, thereby removing it from the level of possibility to that 
of necessity. Nor is this chain of consequence to be based 
upon approximate or generic logic, for it must accord with 
a very complex casuistry that Aristotle establishes to guide the 
artist. Besides the possible, under certain conditions the artist 
may introduce the impossible and even the irrational; indeed, 
plausible impossibility is to be preferred to implausible possi- 
bility. Aristotle points out exactly when and why the artist 
may introduce the impossible and the irrational or the absurd, 
so that the rational dosage of the irrational intensifies the in- 
tellectual nature that his esthetics ultimately assumes. When 
the requirement of a “language with pleasurable accessories” 
is added to the list, it should be apparent why the art of rhetoric 
came to occupy so eminent a place in Aristotelian esthetics. 
“As for the thought, “explains Aristotle, “we may assume what 
is said of it in the Rhetoric , as it belongs more properly to that v 
department of inquiry. The thought of the personages is shown 
in everything to be affected by their language — in every 
effort to prove or refute, to arouse emotion (pity, fear, anger, 
and the like), or to suggest importance or its opposite. It is 
clear that their speech must be a reflection of their actions 
likewise, whenever the object is to excite pity or fear, or to 
suggest importance or probability.” (Ibid., 1456a, b.) 

Aristotle himself interprets the function of rhetoric in the 
preamble to Book II of his Rhetoric, wherein he links the con- 
cept of the possible with that of the universal. Art attains 


a. v.i.w.a. 
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universality through rhetoric, which has now become necessary 
for poetic expression and hence loses the extrinsic and negative 
character it had for Plato. Rhetoric assumes the character 
of a discipline inescapably bound to poetics, and the artist 
cannot disregard it in the realization of his work. This explains 
how poetics and rhetoric arc finally resolved into a series of 
precepts and rules that the artist is required to know and 
follow in order to achieve the quality of universality essential 
to true mimesis. The objectivity which guarantees the value 
of mimesis and which can be apprehended only through in- 
tellectual activity is characteristic of this universality, The 
artist approaches the philosopher and joins him in the aware- 
ness of rules to be respected. Sudden inspiration is superseded 
by laws or canons arrived at through the processes of logic. 
From the canon of Polvkleitos to the academicism of every 
subsequent age, principles of rhetoric have affected — and 
frequently hindered — the free and spontaneous activity of 
the artist. 

When the form and content of Aristotle’s rules of poetics 
and rhetoric are examined, it is clear that he was obliged to 
deduce them both from his philosophical ideal and from his 
own artistic experience. Moreover, the result was not so much 
a system of esthetics as a theory of poetics in the present-day 
sense of the word: a poetics destined to characterize not art 
in general but only a certain type of art. Consequently, his 
poetics was to remain completely alien to many other types 
of expression in the history of art and literature. For example, 
merely to recall the “poetics” of a Kafka emphasizes the abyss 
separating him from the Aristotelian ideal. From the time of 
Aristotle, this confusion between esthetics and the more exactly 
defined poetics has characterized all attempts to devise a phi- 
losophy of art in terms of a system of laws and categories. 

The poetics and rhetoric of Aristotle completed the cycle 
of esthetic thought in the ancient world, which was destined 
to prevail until the Renaissance. Plato and Aristotle would 
continue to represent poles between which successive thinkers 
would move, and even in modem times these two names were 
invoked in order to characterize two fundamental attitudes 
concerning art viewed as a striving toward the absolute. If be- 
yond every philosophical definition of art there is always 
a need to recognize in artistic experience — for that matter, 
in any experience that involves strong personal commitment — 
the ideal of an absolute that is indispensable to life on earth 
(the Platonic “Idea”), since the time of the Greeks there have 
consistently been two approaches recommended as the best 
possible way of achieving this ideal. With the first way, marked 
out by Plato, the goal is always too remote to be reached and 
knowledge is accompanied by constant awareness of its inade- 
quacy and limitations. Only then is the Bense of the divine, 
which cannot be expressed by reason alone, sought for in art; 
and human perspective is widened until it loses itself in exalted 
aspiration toward tne infinite. 

The second way, which found its most telling expression 
in Aristotle, is characterized by a conviction that one is se- 
curely in possession of the universal and therefore of the 
ability to translate it into a system that has the perfection and 
organic efficiency of a rational construction. As a consequence 
of this conception, however, art ceased to have a unique and 
truly essential function; it was destined to remain subordinate 
to philosophy, without the self-sufficiency of the latter and 
with a necessarily limited role. Platonism and Aristotelianism 
constitute two strains of spiritual and intellectual life that 
have persisted throughout the history of thought and in all 
conceptions of art. Although they have been embodied in the 
most diverse forms, they have maintained their basic and 
original themes. These themes were then to he expressed in 
correaj^hdttYgs^sq^ of catharsis: in the Platonic catharsis, 
viewed as tfi^es&feqiial requirement of an art that aspires to 
identify with p^^sdMiy; in the Aristotelian catharsis, limited 
to the world of paa^nfeand overcome by the genuine catharsis 
provided by apprehension of the truth thought to inhere in 
the system itself. 

After Plato and Aristotle, no nuyor original questions of 
esthetics were raised by the philosophers of the ancient world; 


in fact, the speculative level already achieved was not main- 
tained. Attention was directed to problems of a more spe- 
cialized nature, which nevertheless would later prove to be 
of great importance in the history of esthetics. Typical of 
these questions was the inquiry concerning the ultimate purpose 
of art in the life of man; but examination of this question was 
generally limited to empirical inquiries involving comparison 
between the hedonistic and pedagogic values of art. The Epi- 
cureans stressed the motive of pleasure and gratification, whereas 
the Stoics emphasized the didactic value of art and even reverted 
to the principle of allegory. In the Roman world, as in the 
Humanist world, Epicureanism and Stoicism exerted reciprocal 
effects; hence, in Ad Pisones Horace was able to assert that 
“omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci” (“each brings 
a contribution that combines the useful with the agreeable"). 
In his didactic conception of art Plutarch relied upon the same 
premises. Understandably, this dualist ic purpose led to re- 
newed emphasis upon the problems of rhetoric, as well as 
to concentration on the relationship of form and content. Cicero's 
De oratore was countered with the Art poetica of Horace, and 
special importance was attached to oratorical eloquence (aa 
in the works of Quintilian and Tacitus) and to the relation 
between oratory and poetry. 

The fundamental problem of the beautiful and of art was 
taken up again by Plotinus ( 205 ?~ 7 o) in the waning period 
of classical civilization, and in a form tliat in some ways par- 
alleled the requirements of Christianity. The metaphysical 
inclination of Plato reappeared, but without the sweeping re- 
strictions of the Platonic condemnation of art. In Plotinus, 
on the other hand, the Platonic duality of the real and ideal 
worlds was to a large extent eliminated; furthermore, the irrana- 
nentist conception proceeding from the requirements of mon- 
ism permitted Plotinus to reconcile and fuse the conception 
of beauty' and art to a much greater degree than Plato had 
done. The progression from the general to the specific (idea 
to application), and vice versa, is evidence of a single principle 
that characterizes the ideal, nature, and man. The beauty 
beheld in nature and the beauty expressed in art arc mani- 
festations of one and the same reality and belong to a single 
order, for the beauty of the body and that of the soul are identical. 
Only unformed matter it ugly. The form "inherent in a being 
composed of various parts combines and orders these parts, 
guiding them toward a single end and endowing them with 
a harmonious unity. For since form is one, the unformed 
must needs be one also, at least in so far as it can K gince it too 
is the resultant of many parts. Beauty, therefore, dwells in 
such an unformed being in so far as this being is led back to 
unity; and this beauty is imparted at one and the same time to 
the parts and the whole. When, on the other hand, this beauty 
arises in a being possessing unity and homogeneity', form im- 
parts the selfsame beauty to the whole: it is as if some natural 
power, proceeding here like art itself, should endow a house 
and all its parts with beauty, or impart it only to a single one 
of its stones. Thus does the body derive its beauty from the 
participation in it of an idea come from God." ( Ermeads , I, 6,z.) 

The greatest of the Christian philosophers, St. Augustine 
(354-43o)i alto reflects this immanentist view of the beauti- 
ful and of art, thereby continuing the Neoplatonic tradition 
that stretched from Philo to Plotinus. In Augustine's view 
God was not outside nature and man but was manifest in all 
creation. The doctrine of immanency supplanted that of 
transcendency. “Est Deus in nobis" ("God is within all of us"); 
hence our expression is in some way truly the expression of God. 
Like Plato, some of the Church Fathers had condemned art, 
which they deemed a hedonistic activity and therefore a temp- 
tation and a danger to the soul. In this respect Tertullian, 
who viewed art as the work of the devil, comes first to mind. 
But for Augustine beauty is “unity," and the world, inasmuch 
as it is one and harmonious, cannot be other than essentially 
beautiful. To live with beauty and art, therefore, means to 
live in accordance with the divine harmony in an esthetic ex- 
perience that is also mystical. Platonism was subsequently 
adapted into Neoplatonism and reconciled with Christianity, 
and in esthetics the Christian God eventually replaced the 
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Platonic Idea and the Neoplatonic One. The same reasoning 
and the same consciousness of the divine were sustained in 
the works of Dionysius the Areopagite and Johannes Scotus 
Krigena and until the time of Bonaventura. Only with the 
rise of the Scholastics, and with St. Thomas Aquinas in par- 
ticular, did Aristotelian themes regain their former prominence, 
along with the entire problem of imitation. The perfection 
ot the imitation was again considered a standard of beauty, 
so much so that even the imitation of coarse and disgusting 
subjects came to be regarded as legitimate. Above all, there 
was with Aquinas a return to the Aristotelian distinction be- 
tween the beautiful and the good, and consequently to the 
theme of the autonomy of art within the life of the spirit. 

The moralistic and pedagogical conception of art persisted 
during the Middle Ages, with continued emphasis on the 
importance of allegory and the recondite meanings of poetry. 
Although Dante referred to art as a “fictio rhetorics,” he 
acknowledged that beneath its exterior beauty one may find 
profound truths. Rhetoric might be an end in itself, but it 
could also be instrumental in attaining a worthy universal goal. 

With the Humanists, rhetoric and oratorical eloquence were 
again of prime importance and subjectivity once more out- 
weighed metaphysical objectivity. Classical tradition, along 
with classical esthetics, reasserted itself with increasing force, 
especially in its Epicurean and Stoic variants and in the oratori- 
cal manner of Cicero. Before a new metaphysic evolved, how- 
ever, Humanist and Renaissance esthetics recapitulated most 
of the themes originally formulated m the esthetics of Plato 
and Aristotle. Thus, the mystical tradition wa* reaffirmed in 
the works of Marsilio Ficino, Pico della Muandola, Leon 
Battista Alberti (q.v.), Pietro Bembo, and Murio Equicola; and 
there was also a return to the motif of divine “madness” that 
characterized the Symposium and Vhaedrus. “Frenzy” and “love” 
become dominant themes in the literature of the 16 th century, 
from Leone Ebreo’s (Judah A. Abravanel) Dialogues on Love 
to Giordano Bruno’s dialogues on the same mhjert. Plato’s 
concept of the beautiful and certain Aristotelian principles 
recur in the writings of Tommaao Cainpanella. The orien- 
tation of many Renaissance artists was Platonic, ind ♦hey also 
revived the canons of Polykleitos. In reaction to these wide- 
spread tendencies, at the end of the 16 th century' Giordano 
Bruno rejected all such preconceived strictures. 

The most characteristic aspect of poetics during the Ren- 
aissance was the didactic conception of art, which had gained 
importance in classical Roman esthetics and continued to 
exert an influence in the Middle Ages. It became difficult 
to espouse pleasure as the sole aim of art, and the theme of 
docere delectando became almost axiomatic among philosophers 
and artists until the time of Campanella and ’lasso. Not even 
the most orthodox representatives of the Aristotelian tradition 
dissociated themselves from this conception; on the contrary, 
attempts were made to attribute the defense of this position 
to Aristotle himself. For Campanella poetry was “rhetorics . . . 
quasi magicn ... ad suadendum bonum,” and in justification 
Julius Caesar Scaliger attributed virtually the same opinion 
to Aristotle. 

For many exponents of Aristotelian esthetics during the 
Renaissance (Fracastoro, Robertelli, Caatclvetro, Scaliger, Pic- 
colomini, and others), the fundamental problem was still that 
of imitation and its proper definition. Polemical discussions 
concerning the concepts of the possible, the probable, the 
necessary, and the universal flared up again, and with them 
came a greater emphasis on the rational, intellectualist con- 
ception of artistic activity. The precepts of Aristotle were 
frequently invoked; and there were widespread efforts to illus- 
trate the old laws, to supplement them with new ones, and 
to make them even more doctnnaire and pedantic. The precepts 
advanced by these writer* were not limited to artistic creation, 
for — as with Aristotle himself — their recommendations could 
be extended to the criticism of art as well, which in terms of 
control and judgment had the task of assuring that these re- 
quirements were fully met. This triumph of rhetoric ultimately 
stifled the inspiration of many Renaissance artists, for despite 
their awareness of the revolutionary forces abroad in the world 


and the resultant atmosphere of greater freedom they too often 
suffered from the restrictions imposed by* traditional precepts. 
Consequently, their work sometimes degenerated into per- 
functory academicism. A new world burgeoned about them 
and asserted itself in manifold ways; nonetheless, esthetics 
continued to be identified largely with the principles of Plato 
and Aristotle that had passed down to Humanism and the 
Renaissance from the Middle Ages. 

Modern esthetics. The foregoing references to the esthetics 
of the Middle Ages and of the Renaissance should suffice to 
justify a general characterization of both periods as continuations 
of the esthetic philosophies of the ancient world. The Christian 
revolution did not engender similarly drastic changes in esthetic 
theory; enough substance had been found in ancient thought — 
first in Plato and Plotinus, then in Aristotle — to satisfy the 
needs of this new metaphysics with respect to artistic experience. 
This esthetic continuum might appear strange to anyone who 
ponders the extraordinary innovations of the Christian messages, 
but it appears less strange upon examination of the process 
of intellcctualiration that Christianity underwent in assimi- 
lating the tradition of classical metaphysics. Fundamentally, 
ind before their writings became the most important deter- 
minant of esthetic thought in the Middle Ages and the Ren- 
aissance, the works of Plotinus and Aristotle had proved 
invaluable in the reconciliation of Christian doctrine with 
classical philosophy . This transformation was accomplished in 
a sequence of thought that begtf7 a mystical phase and 

then gradually veered toward ratio* until it evolved into 

Scholasticism and later into the new Scholasticism of the Counter 
Reformation. It should not occasion surprise, then, that this 
adherence to the classical tradition, which ultimately asserted 
itself even in the province of Christian metaphysics and re- 
ligion, persisted markedly in esthetic philosophy — really a 
secondary concern in comparison with the more spiritual pur- 
suits. Moreover, in classical esthetics — as in classical meta- 
physics—- the idealistic presuppositions regarding the nature 
of reality permitted ready accommodation to the later transcen- 
dental conception of reality, even though the image of the Christian 
God had proceeded from a more profoundly immanentist ideal. 
For Christianity, the truly beautiful was still embodied in 
divine reality, and as such it could only be contemplated and 
imitated. The principle of participation in a transcendent 
reality, therefore, could be shifted from the Idea of Plato to 
the God of Christianity, without any radical transformations 
or compromises either of the objective character of the supreme 
value involved or of its implicit inclusion in human activity. 
On the other hand, the Platonic unity of the good, the true, 
and the beautiful, which permitted a consideration of art that 
went beyond mere hedonism, was of great value in overcoming 
the diffidence of those Church Fathers who feared encourage- 
ment of excessive indulgence, ITie pedagogic conception of 
art was also able to adapt readily to the exigencies of religion 
and in this way facilitated an adjustment between classical 
esthetics and the requirements of Christianity. 

The need for a new esthetic canon, however, began to 
make itself felt at a time when the objective conception of 
reality was beginning to yield to subjectivity, thereby shifting 
the emphasis from God to the self. Without conscious plan 
or clear awareness, this change was concurrent with the first 
wave of Humanism, and it was to achieve increasing definition 
until the period that witnessed the earliest formulations of the 
new questions and modes of modem philosophy. In order to 
comprehend the significance of modem esthetics and to* 
fix its origins precisely, it is necessary to focus once more on 
Humanism and the Renaissance. It was in this period that 
the seeds were sown for fresh theories that would take hold 
later among the firmly entrenched esthetic tenets^bf the ancient 
world. These were genuinely original theories in that they 
aimed at replacing the principle of the object with that of the 
subject; hence they also aimed to supplant art viewed as mimesis 
with art understood as creation. The divine world became 
more human and immediate; and the beautiful, though it still 
preserved its former transcendental nature, acquired an es- 
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sentially different character by means of which the beautiful 
and art could eventually be equated without residual qualifi- 
cations of any kind. 

After 1400 the most noteworthy record of this shift in 
emphasis from divinely inspired to human creative activity 
with respect to the beautiful is provided by Leonardo da Vinci. 
His threefold gifts as artist, philosopher, and scientist enabled 
him to invest the concept of creation with both divine and 
human significance, thereby promoting the unity of thought 
and action. In Leonardo's view, the artist created rather than 
imitated. Of necessity, the concept of creation could not vet 
be that which would subsequently go so far as to assert the 
absolute immanence of God and, therefore, the existence of 
a dialectical relation between God and man. For Leonardo, 
and for centuries afterward, the belief in the immanence of 
God was not so absolute as to abolish completely the ontological 
distinction between God and man. He continued to believe 
that God transcended human limitations and that this transcend- 
ency w r as incontrovertible. Nevertheless, Leonardo believed 
that man also exercises creative powers of his own, and his 
conception of creativity was so similar to the formative powers 
ascribed to God that in extolling the painter and his creative 
consciousness he once proclaimed him “almost God." The 
qualification "almost" is very important, for the artist is not 
an exact counterpart of the divine Creator. As depictions of 
the natural world his productions are not creations, but only 
artistic re-creations; yet on canvas and with his brush the 
painter can indeed create a world that does not really exist, 
a personal fantasy peopled by beings that have no equivalents 
in reality — angelic figures and diabolic monsters. Form and 
content were gradually reconciled in a theory of creativity 
that assigned special values to each. 

The subjectivism that evolved at this time was not that 
of classical rhetoric, because the dualism of the latter was 
lacking and' it was no longer presupposed that the world hud 
to be imitated or transformed. It was with Leonardo, therefore, 
that the antirhetorical phase of the art that can most properly 
be called “modem" began — an art, in other words, based on 
acceptance of the obligation to react against the idealized 
humanistic tendencies rooted in classical tradition and to strive 
for an art of innovation and invention that corresponded to the 
new science. Despite a contemporary opinion of him as a “man 
without letters,” Leonardo truly represents the beginning of 
the modern world through his advocacy of the principles of 
the evolving civilization, along with the concrete realization 
of his cause in his multifarious creations. It was a temper 
that — sometimes consciously, but more often unconsciously — 
permeated the entire Renaissance world, when man began to 
venture upon new paths and to view himself as the molder 
of his own life. In fact, all life came to be perceived as a work 
of art: politics anc^ customs, art and science, education and 
business. A typical representative of this subjective conception 
of mankind was the 16th-century nobleman portrayed by 
Machiavelli, with his political aim of building a new order 
and with his court pervaded by artistic beauty. Metaphysical 
and esthetic ideals were equated, and every problem was re- 
solved m terms of art. 

The transition from an esthetics of imitation to one of 
imaginative creation could not be accomplished abruptly, nor 
could the transitional phase be expected to product* another set 
of esthetic principles and forge them into a valid system. The 
theme of the creative power of the artist might he frankly 
espoused, but it was difficult to treat it on an appropriately 
speculative level or to examine its consequences in esthetics. 
One searches vainly in Leonardo and throughout the Ren- 
aissance for a metaphysic capable of positing a conception 
of the subject fully m accord with both intuition and the re- 
quirements of creativity. The Renaissance was marked by 
continual oscillation between immanency and transcendency, 
and a rigorous attitude toward the dilemma was never formu- 
lated. Later, this problem was dealt with explicitly by the 
philosophy of empiricism and rationalism and ultimately reached 
maturity in romantic idealism, when subjective and objective 
reality became indistinguishable. 


The first definite statements of subjectivist esthetics follow- 
ing the Renaissance were not sharply demarcated from the 
traditional subjectivism of rhetoric, which from the Sophists 
onward had always been interwoven with a converse strain 
of objectivism. Assuredly, there were widespread efforts in 
the 17th century to move the problems of esthetics into the 
realm of the subjective faculties; as before, however, expression 
was m terms of a subject which presupposed an objective reality 
beyond itself and which therefore continued to distinguish 
between form and content. While it was plain that form did 
in some degree affect content and could even modify it pro- 
foundly, the freedom of the artist was still judged m terms 
of form, and the opposing claims of realistic vision were not 
disregarded. Indeed, the standards of judgment sometimes 
dictated an excess of realism that inspired only vapid exercises. 

The contemplative intellectual bent was then superseded 
by qualities peculiar to the artist, who approaches reality in 
order to transvalue it in terms of his private world. Talent, 
taste, wit, imagination, fantasy, perception, feeling, and, above 
all, genius became the pivotul terms in the esthetic theories 
of the 17th century. If the intellect had to accept and adjust 
to the object, the senses — according to the broadest definition 
of the term, in which perception borders on imagination and 
feeling — could provide access to the world of the subjective 
by a progressive extension, even on the philosophical plane 
of empiricism, of the so-called “secondary qualities." The 
goal of objective truth was replaced hv that of verisimilitude; 
moreover, it was a verisimilitude no longer governed by de- 
mands of universality, for inventiveness had become the highest 
artistic value, along with its corollaries the fantastic and the 
marvelous. Nevertheless, although the baroque style abandoned 
the academicism of the Renaissance, the period also witnessed 
a resurgence of the rhetorical, in which form was once more 
distinguished from content or even conflicted with it. Nor 
was the new subjectivism whollv untouched by cmpmcism. 
Alongside the extravagances of unbridled imagination, there- 
fore, arose a need for apprehension of the natural world that 
encompassed both realism and subjectivism and permitted their 
reconciliation. The most notable testimony to this resolution 
of the opposing claims of object and subject (that is, the sentient 
agent) is furnished by 1 7th-ccntury painting, in which sensations 
were experienced as encounters between the two elements in- 
volved, ns interpretive efforts foreshadowing the expression of 
comparable demands by the 19th-century impressionists. Esthet- 
ics and poetics had now propounded the general question of 
the subject-object relationship, though its many ramifications 
were only vaguely perceived because of the lack of sound and 
adequate metaphysical presuppositions. 

'Hie true philosophy of the subjective began only with the 
emergence of a new “system" that fell between the philosophical 
currents of rationalism and empiricism. The central role of 
the self was first affirmed in the famous "sum" of Descartes 
(1596-1650), whose works mark the beginning of modern thought. 
However, the “sum" proceeded from the “cogito," fn»m the 
rational process of the sentient subject; hence reason was to 
be the overriding concern, ami all other human activities 
were to be repudiated or consigned to the background. Initially, 
there was no legitimate place in the Cartesian conception 
for imagination or fantasy; hence, almost none for art 
itself. If art had to be considered, it was subordinated to 
reflection and made to conform to its discipline. In Nicolas 
Hoileau's “ L'art poetique " (1674), the most important treatise 
of Cartesian esthetics, the burden of the argument fell upon 
this rationalism, w'hich diminished the imaginative component 
of art and therefore the creative freedom of the artist. In the 
writings of Descartes, and even more in those of his followers, 
the merits of this other, subjective world were not taken into 
account and the analogous conception of art was not explored. 
If imagination w r as rejected in favor of the classical character 
of art — that is to SHy, in the name of its rational and mathe- 
matical character — it was conceded nonetheless that it did 
serve a distinct purpose. In fact, Descartes himself entertained 
the myth of a golden age, a primeval historical epoch in which 
powerful sentiments were expressed with lofty eloquence. In 
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a letter of 1628 to his friend Balzac (J. L. Guez, 1 597?~i 654), 
in which Descartes wished to praise Seigneur de Balzac’s style] 
lie stated that the eloquence of the ancients was infused with 
a “divine quality” that had reemerged in his friend. In the 
first part of his Discourse on Method (i6r7), rhetorical eloquence 
and poetry are recognized as “gifts of the spirit rather than 
the fruits of study,” and poetry is contraposed as “pleasurable 
invention” to “ convincing ratiocination.” For Descartes, the 
imagination represented the world of dreams, and in dreams 
he perceived something mysterious that was not categorically 
inferior to reason. They reflected another world, a world .that 
was not to be deprecated or ignored. He concluded the same 
letter to Balzac by exalting the dream, “which leads my spirit 
into woodlands, gardens, enchanted castles where 1 experience 
all the pleasures that are imagined in fables ” Similar, but 
even more intense, sentiments recur after Descartes, principally 
in Pascal, for whom the reasons of the mind were always quali- 
fied bv reasons of the heart. Furthermore, the abstract in- 
tellectualism of the esprit dc geometrte whs surpassed hy the 
intuitive perception of the esprit de finesse. Th« course of 
Cartesianism led increasingly toward recognition of the need 
to react against the worship of reason and to concede more 
importance to imagination, sense, and feeling — and therefore 
to art. 

In the works of Gottfried von Leibnitz (1646-171(1) in 
particular, the world of dreams acquired exceptional prominence. 
He also contributed the first formal philosophical discussion 
of the “subconscious,” which proved of great importance in 
subsequent thought until the udvent of psychoanalysis. The 
theory of petites perceptions — that is, unconscious or imagi- 
native perception, as opposed to intellectual consciousness — 
enabled him to link the world of nature w r ith :hat of the spirit. 
According to I^cibnitz, while the unconscious represents a 
lesser mental state than the conscious, it is nevertheless 
one of the essential premises for a true comprehension of rcalitv. 
It is these minute perceptions that “form that indefinable some- 
thing, those tastes, those images of the sense qualities which 
are clear as a mass but obscure in parts, those impressions which 
surrounding bodies make on us and which embrace infinity, 
this relation which every single being has with the reM of the 
universe” (preface to Ne U 1 Essays Concerning Human Under- 
standing). If Leibnitz, like Descartes, believed that mental 
images proceed from the confusion and obscurity of intuitive 
perception to the clarity and distinctness of ratiocination, 
moving to a superior intellectual plane in the process, he also 
intimated — again, like Descartes — that something for wffiich 
reason could never compensate wus lost along the way. 

The w'ork of Alexander Baumgarten (1714-62) does not 
evidence an awareness of the special insights to be gained from 
the imaginative zone that underlies consciousness, even though 
the problem of esthetics was one of such moment for him 
that he applied the name to a scientific approach to the sub- 
ject. “Aesthetices finis est perfectio cognitionia sensitivae, qua 
talis. Ilaec autem cat pulchritudo.” (“The aim of esthetics 
is the perfection of sentient knowledge. This then is beautv.” 
Acsthetica , 1, 1.) Baumgarten did distinguish art from philos- 
ophy in contraposing sense to reason; however, “sense" merely 
denoted an “analogon rationis” that was without distinctive 
attributes and yet not identical with reason. He reaffirmed 
the theoretic scale of Descartes and Leibnitz, which progresses 
from obscurity to clarity to distinctness; but the confused 
and the clear are both designated “inferior” and are there- 
fore removed from the superior order of rational knowledge. 
The "perfectio” that the “cognitio sensitiva” can arrive ut 
is merely relative, for it is necessarily “imperfect” in the pres- 
ence of the perfection of a “superior epistemology.” Thus 
the term “esthetics” was introduced at the time of one of its 
most radical devaluations; moreover, the name came into being 
in association with a conception so narrowly epistemological 
that it precluded acceptance of the more modern idea of art 
as creative pursuit. 

While Cartesian rationalism ultimately lost sight oi the 
basic requirements of the new esthetics, this neglect was not 
true of empiricism — from Bacon to llume — which explains 


why Vico subsequently was so Baconian and anti-Cartesian. 
Like Camponella, Francis Bacon (1561-1626) asserted that 
knowledge is derived from the senses and that it h only on the 
basis of sense data, or perceptions, that man can function at 
either the level of imagination or of reason Thus for Bacon 
— even before Descartes and Vico — imagination and reason, 
although the former is inferior to the latter, correspond to two 
different historical epochs. The age of imagination was that 
ancient age of poets and fables which preceded the age of 
intellection and philosophy. In fantasy the human spirit sought 
to vent its infinite craving for freedom, instructing th< reby 
a purely subjective nature that existed only as a poetic reality. 
With reason, on the other hand, man attains actual freedom, 
for when he comprehends the objective reality of nature, he 
obe\ s its laws and succeeds in dominating it. In Bacon’s view, 
however, the poetic stage of mankind, characterized by imagi- 
nation and arbitrary judgment, was not confined to an undent 
historical period to be viewed as primitive. Indeed, these 
antique conceptions survived until his own day, and it was 
only with Bacon himself that mankind’s truly philosophical 
phase began. The philosophical systems that had preceded 
his did not really merit the name, because they were still 
products of that fantasy which was to yield to the new scientific 
method only after th* appearmee of his Novum organum . In 
reality, the older philosophies wen “idola theatri”: intuitions, 
mvths poctrv, works o* art. 

The. subjective character of r»nse perceptions was stressed 
mote and more in post-Baconian empiricism. With Locke the 
problem of the subjective nature •* Vth secondary attributes 
of things led to the 1 Berkeleian asstrtu... of the mental essence 
of all reality; that is, existence of material things resides in 
subjective perception of them. Finally, the superiority of sense 
over intellect postulated by Campanula was reaffirmed by 
Divid Hume (1711-76): “All ideas, especially abstract ones, are 
naturallv faint ?T>d obscu.c. . . . On the contrary, all impressions, 
that is, all sensations, cither outward or inward, are strong 
and viviu.” ylnqutry Concerning Human l Understanding, II, 17.) 
Thus for Hume, as well as for Campanella, man cannot exist 
without ideas; it is through them that he acquires valid philo- 
sophical knowledge enabling him to unravel the mystery of 
realitv. However, the conduct of life is on a more immediate 
level, and here the most meaningful terms are “beauty,” “art,” 
“talent,” “taste,” and “sensibility.” The artistic life gained 
new vigor from the conclusions of skeptical and relativistic 
philosophy such as Hume’s Essay on Taste . 

The first genuinely philosophical conception of art as creation 
must be sought in the writings of Giambattista Vico (1668- 
1744), who dealt explicitly with the problem of man as “creator” 
confronting God and nature. Vico, too, was convinced of the 
prior existence of a poetic period (that is, an imaginative phase 
of consciousness) in the history of humanity. However, he 
did not view it as an inferior form of life that was superseded 
by science but rather as a creative existence that was later 
to become the object .»f scientific examination and compre- 
hension. Philosophical truth is of no use in creating a world, 
but it is of inestimable value in reflecting upon it when the 
work of creation is done. The artist and his genius provide 
the real impetus for creation, and the true creative energy 
of man is expended in the immediacy of poetic consciousness. 
Vico conceived this consciousness as a spiritual condition; hence 
it was imbued with a metaphysic that was not “reasoned” 
and “abstract” but “felt” and “imagined.” Man creates when 
he poetizes, and he causes to create when he becomes a philos- 
opher: ”... whence, from their likeness to God the Creator, 
poets and painters alike are called divine.” They create history 
in their “robust ignorance” and by virtue of a “corporeal 
imagination . . . for which they were called ‘poets,’ which in 
Greek means ‘makers’.” ( Sciensa nuot'u, II, 1, 1.) When ra- 
tiocination emerges, imagination decays, because “it U stronger 
in proportion as reason is weaker.” Thus the superior ranking 
of science holds true in one sense only, and it is necessary to 
have recourse to the imagination every time that mankind sets 
out to perform the creative work of a new phase of history. 
Preoccupation with the esoteric is an indication of the end 
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of a historic cycle, and such tendencies must be repudiated 
and halted so that life may be renewed with another wave of 
creativity. The artist becomes the true protagonist of history; 
it is only in the twilight of a historical phase that philosophers 
appear, with keen intelligence but devoid of creative power. 
Their activity represents the amalgamation of theory and 
practice, but this fusion is realized only by relating — more 
probably, subordinating — practice (“doing”) to knowledge. 
Truly creative accomplishment is within the capacity only of 
those men who “become aware with a perturbed and agitated 
soul,’* that is, those first humans who, “without the power 
of ratiocination, were all robust sense and vigorous imagi- 
nation” (ibid.). 

In this way the concept of art as creation became the basis 
of a new metaphysic with which modem subjectivist esthetics 
succeeded in identifying itself. But is creation, as evisaged 
by Vico, true creation? Although in his view poets can fashion 
history, they are not capable of creating nature, which has 
been entirely the work of God. What, therefore, was the re- 
lation of art to nature, and what then could be the meaning 
of beauty? The dualism of subject and object was not overcome, 
and the antinomies of the new esthetics wxre to remain the 
traditional ones. Now that the problem had been posed in 
real terms, it was necessary to redefine the role of nature, which 
had continued to subsist as a necessary 7 presupposition for 
human creativity. 

Several decades after the death of Vico, Immanuel Kant 
(1724-1804) addressed all his speculative efforts to the concept 
of nature. The problem was to dispel the obscurity surround- 
ing the concept and to resolve it in terms of human activity, 
progressing from sense to intellect and, finally, to reason. In 
the Critique of Pure Reason Kant laid down the premises that, 
after protracted reflection, had enabled him to confront the 
problem of art in a radical way. His “transcendental esthetic” 
was also a theory of creativity but was not yet concerned with 
art; rather, it dealt with the creativity of sentient activity in 
general. Nature was reduced to a phenomenon and therefore 
to a readily comprehensible human reality; and inasmuch as 
it was human, it became susceptible to laws imposed by man. 
Marked progress was made toward elimination of the dualism 
of subject and object, because at last there w as a consciousness 
that the hitherto accepted “otherness” of nature could he 
disregarded, at least in relation to cognition. The substitution 
of the concept of creation for that of mimesis could begin to 
be viewed as fundamental and as essentially metaphysical in 
character. It was, nevertheless, only a beginning; despite the 
reduction of reality to phenomenon, there remained a noumcnal 
objectivity that did not permit man to become a creator in the 
true sense of the word. Although, as a noumenon, it was a 
postulated rather than an apprehended object, its continued 
acceptance obstructed the path to other valid (that is, perceived 
rather than merely Reasoned) knowledge and creative activity. 
It precluded that transcendence of reason which strove for 
immediate apprehension and true knowledge of God, and it 
inhibited human creativity by forcing compliance with a practical 
reason that diverged from theoretical reason. 

In his third critique, the Critique of Judgment, Kant made 
his most decided attempt to overcome the dualism that con- 
tinued to impede further progress; and this attempt resulted 
in a conception of art that represented the first great formu- 
lation of an idealistic esthetics. Kant came to recognize that, 
if there where a noumenal reality, phenomenality must par- 
take of and be defined by the noumena; therefore the phenom- 
enon must manifest a finality corresponding to that of the 
noumenon. This inherent unity can be asserted but cannot 
be developed conceptually, because it is impossible to appre- 
hend the substance of the noumenon. Science and faith arc 
destined to operate in two different spheres, and each is irre- 
ducible to the terms of the other unless a third type of experience 
can be realized which is different in kind and can effect a 
synthesis. Thus, outside the intellect and the will Kant placed 
feeling, which accounts for perceptions in the sensory world 
transcending reasoned knowledge and removes man to a super- 
sensory sphere of being. It is an interpretation of feeling which 


attests the teleological character of nature and which is expressed 
in judgments that are essentially subjective and esthetic. 

Accordingly, to recognize the beauty of nature means to 
perceive in it some indefinable quality that spiritualizes and 
elevates it to the divine plane; and it is the artist who discerns 
and conveys the absolute ends, which cannot be expressed in 
conceptual terms and which Kant calls “finalities without 
purpose.” These are attained only by dissolving all differences 
between the phenomenon and the noumenon. Truth and 
goodness are alike transcended, and taste becomes “the faculty 
of judging an object or a representation of it by an entirely 
disinterested satisfaction or dissatisfaction. The object of such 
satisfaction is called beautiful.” ( Critique of Judgment, I, 1.) Bv 
“disinterested” Kant meant that the judgment would be un- 
affected by any definite preconception of the object or preoc- 
cupation with its real existence; therefore it would evade the 
limits that circumscribe the useful and the good, the intellect 
and reason. “There is no presupposition of any concept of 
purposiveness to which the manifold of the given object must 
correspond, and therefore of that which the object should 
represent: such would limit the freedom of the imagination, 
which in a certain manner enjoys free play in the contemplation 
of the figure” (ibid.). In this way, Kant contraposed the term 
“interest” with “play,” which denoted the transcendence of 
all limitations and infinite freedom. 

Kant, however, did not adhere permanently to this ideal 
of transcendence, and into his conception of the beautiful 
he introduced elements that were alien to the standard of 
“finality without purpose.” In fact, he distinguished between 
two kinds of beauty: “free beauty (pulchritudo tag a) and merely 
dependent beauty (pulchritudo adhaerens). 'The first presupposes 
no concept of what the object ought to be; the second doeH 
presuppose such a concept and the perfection of the object 
accordingly. The first is called the (self-subsistcnt) beauty 
of this or that thing; the second, depending as it does upon 
a concept (conditioned beauty), is ascribed to objects which 
come under the concept of a particular purpose.” (Ibid.) Kant 
then cites flowers as examples of natural beauties because 
“hardly anyone but a botanist knows what sort of thing a flower 
ought to be; and even he, though recognizing in the flower the 
reproductive organ of the plant, disregards this natural purpose 
when he passes a judgment of taste upon the flower” (ibid.). 
In addition to flowers, he cites birds (the parrot, the humming- 
bird, the bird of paradise) and sea shells. Then, proceeding 
from natural to artistic beauty, he lists delineations “a la 
grecquc,” foliate borders or wallpapers, and musicaf “fantasies” 
(that is, absolute music without program or text). 

On the basis of his theory of free beauty, Kant might be 
regarded as the precursor of recent anticonceptual poetics, in- 
cluding present-day abstract movements. But from the examples 
adduced, it is also apparent that these efforts to bring about 
the coexistence of free beauty and conditioned beauty and to 
juxtapose two distinct forms of beauty and art were inevita- 
bly destined to lapse into barren equivocation. To free beauty 
Kant was obliged to contrapose dependent (or adherent) beauty, 
such as the beauty of a man, a horse, or a building — in other 
words, the beauty of all that which presupposes a concept 
of purporiveness with respect to which beauty becomes con- 
tingent. The consequence of this dualism is that in the judgment 
of pure beauty the judgment of taste is also pure, whereas 
“a judgment of taste in respect of an object with a definite 
internal purpose can only be pure if the person judging either 
has no concept of this purpose or else abstracts from it in his 
judgment” (ibid.). But does making this abstraction and arriv- 
ing at a pure judgment of taste really signify that one haa risen 
to a higher plane which corresponds to the transcendence of 
the true and the good? Kant’s answer would appear to be affirm- 
ative and thus would have value in dealing with the antith- 
esis of phenomena and noumena; but in effect he concluded 
merely by distinguishing a pure judgment of taste from a judg- 
ment of applied taste and by affirming that in the latter case 
taste, as a result of the union between esthetic and intellectual 
satisfaction, ”gains by this union inasmuch as it becomes some- 
thing fixed. And even though it does not assume a universal 
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character, it becomes possible to prescribe rules for it relative 
to certain purpoaively determined objects.” These rules, how- 
ever, Kant adds, “are not rules of taste hut merely relevant 
to the union of taste and reason, that is, of the beautiful and 
the good by virtue of which the former becomes usable as an 
instrument of the will with respect to the latter, in this manner, 
that state of mind which is self-suhsistent and of subjective 
universal validity is subordinated to that way of thinking which 
can be maintained only at the cost of hard deliberation but 
which has an objective universal validity. In truth, however, 
perfection acquires naught from beauty, nor does beautv gain 
anything from perfection. Nonetheless, when we compare the 
representation of a given object with the object itself w ith re- 
spect to what it ought to be by means of a concept, we cannot 
avoid also taking into consideration the sensation experienced 
by ourselves as the subject. It follows, then, that when both 
these states of mind are in harmony our whole faculty of rep- 
resentative power derives advantage.” {Ibid.) From these re- 
marks it becomes clear how, in the judgment of applied taste, 
the possibility of the existence of a superior plane beyond the 
true and the good may be logically denied. Kant speaks of 
a * ‘harmony” between the two states of mind (the judgment 
of the good and of the beautiful) and of the advantages that 
supposedly arise therefrom. But how is harmony possible 
when the very basis of esthetic judgment has been eliminated 
by renunciation of the ideal of a finality that ia without purpose? 

The relation between natural beauty and artistic beauty 
is linked to this same contradiction. Kant viewed the artist in 
the tmm<* way ns Vico — as a person endowed with an imagina- 
tion that is also a faculty productive of knowledge, like talent 
or genius. According to Kant, genius is the “talent” (or natural 
gift) that prescribes the rules of art. “Since '. rent, as the innate 
productive faculty of the artist, belongs itself lu nature, we 
may express the matter thus: Genius is the innate mental 
disposition (ingentum) through which nature g.vcs the rule 
to art.” (Ibid.) Whereas for Vico genius was independent of 
any conscious purposiveness, inasmuch as ir was conceived 
as something higher than reason, for Kant the genius of the 
artist does not coincide with pure taste and thus “presupposes 
a definite concept of the product in so far as it is purposive.” 

The inspiration for and all the major themes of the esthetics 
of the romantic movement were drawn — directly or indirectly — 
from the esthetics of Kant. This tendency developed w'ith 
the work of Johann von Schiller (1759-1805), who discovered 
in Kant and Johannes Herder the substance for the first im- 
portant formulation of romantic esthetics. He conceived of 
art as the liberation of feeling and intellect in disinterested 
activity and, therefore, as something detached from objective 
reality. It was a freedom which was viewed as a triumph of 
form over content and which employed the concept of “play” 
(Spiel) to manifest the aspiration toward the infinite. Man 
is rightfully man only when he exhibits the capacity for such 
freedom. “In general, as soon as he begins to prefer form to 
matter and to risk reality for appearance — which, however, 
he must recognize as such — the animality that encircles man 
is shattered and he finds himself on a road that has no end” 
( Letters on the Aesthetic Education of Man , XXVII). 

That which properly characterizes romanticism is its com- 
mitment to the possibility of arriving at a radical new definition 
of creativity. This reappraisal was to be accomplished by 
going beyond the dualism of phenomenon and noumenon, 
vet at the same time continuing to operate amid the Kantian 
antinomies, even after the noumenon was believed to have 
been dispensed with. With Johann Fichte (1762-1814) the 
residual Kantian transcendence of the object was wholly re- 
pudiated, and the subject embodied reality itself. Nonetheless, 
the dualism of subject and object reasserted itself within the 
subject (precisely where the question had seemingly been re- 
solved), for without contraposing the two terms both knowledge 
and self-knowledge would be impossible. Fichte was obliged 
to reconsider the two terms, which were again manifest to him 
in the act of cognition. Furthermore, he was forced to postulate 
s subject anterior to consciousness itself, which posited the 
duality of the self and the nonaelf: in other terms, the world 


of consciousness must presuppose an “unconscious” subject. 
In fact, the unconscious, which presupposes nothing and 
posits everything, becomes the true basis at . 11 reality, and 
thought is merely one of the determinants of reality. Once 
the problem was posed in these terms, it followed that thought 
was placed in antithesis to other terms - such as “feeling,” 
“faith,” “intuition,” and “creative imagination” — in such a way 
that philosophy itself was possible ouh in so far as it w as rec- 
onciled with these termN and thereby reunited writh art. “The 
doctrine of science,” Fichte observed, “w such that it simply 
cannot be communicated according to the letter alone, but 
only by the spirit, lor the reason that in those who make it the 
object of study, its fundamental ideas must be produced by 
the creative imagination itself. Nor, for that matter, could 
it he otherwise with a science that reaches back as far as the 
ultimate principles of human knowledge, since every activity 
of the human spirit has its point of departure in the imagi- 
nation. T)ie imagination, however, cannot he understood other- 
wise save by the imagination. From this it clearly follows that 
the philosopher must needs have those obscure feelings for 
what is true — or in other words ‘genius’ — to no less degree, 
perhaps, than the poet or the artist. The latter must needs 
have a sense ut ‘beauty/ the former only the sense of ‘truth/ 
and a sense of this kind certainly exists to be sure.” (Science 
of Know/ tige.) 

Art and philosophy seem to be placed on the same plane 
by Fichte; in fact, the requisite? that he ascribed to philosophy 
in order to re nder it nonillusory are th* same requisites which 
characterize the world of art. creative imagination, 

sense, feeling, and genius. There tort, it is readily understand- 
able that Friedrich von Schilling (1775-1854), within the 
same context c»f idealism, proceeded to the ultimate conse- 
quences of this line of reasoning and reduced philosophy to 
a “handmaid” of art. For Schelling, both the objective world 
and the subjective world were the products of a single activity 
that operates “with consciousness” (“spirit”) and “without 
consciousness’ (“nature”). Accordingly, a productive activity 
that is at the same time conscious and unconscious can be 
only the “esthetic” activity, and every product of art can be 
understood only as a product of this activity; hence the ideal 
w orld of art and the real world of objects are results of a single 
activity. The unconscious combination of the one with the 
other (the conscious and the unconscious) produces the real 
world, while their conscious combination produces the esthetic 
world The objective world is an expression of the primitive 
and still unconscious poetry of the spirit; the universal organ 
and keystone of all philosophy is the “philosophy of art” 

( System of Transcendental Idealism , Introduction). The esthetics 
of creative activity reached its culmination in this monistic 
conception of reality. “It is given only to art to appease our 
infinite striving and to dissolve the final and most extreme 
contradiction within ourselves” (ibid., sec. VI). Art alone can 
disclose true reality to the philosopher but does not make a 
philosopher of the artist, for although the artist effects the 
supreme synthesis, he is unable to translate this synthesis into 
a conscious unity. The artist is not a philosopher for the very 
reason that he is a genius. This affirmation of his singular 
gifts was to become the dominant theme >f romanticism until 
the appearance of Novalis (Friedrich von Hardenberg, 1772- 
1801) and Ludwig Tieck (1773-1853). 

With this theory of genius, romanticism satisfied the re- 
quirements for identifying beauty with truth, and therefore 
art with philosophy. Friedrich Schlegel (1772-1829) could 
then assert: . . philosophy and poetry, these two loftiest of 

human activities, which even in Athens at the moment of their 
greatest flowering operated independently, now act upon each 
other in order to draw closer to one another by a constant 
interaction” (Gespr&ch fiber die Poesie). Nonetheless, this inter- 
mingling was not successfully translated into an actual unity 
because, even if art was superior to philosophy as a synthesis 
of the conscious and the unconscious, it was philosophy which 
ultimately judged art and by so doing placed itself beyond the 
authority of art. The antinomies remained unresolved, and 
the relationship between the two terms became blurred and 
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obscure. On the other hand, the aspect of a “revelation” of reality 
that had been assumed by art also diminished the distinction 
between art and religion. This was evident in Fichte and 
Schelling, and even more so in Friedrich Jacobi; but it was 
Friedrich Schleicrmacher’s (1768-1834) conception particularly 
that stated this confusion. In his view the unity of the self, 
nature, and God is truly realized by means of “feeling,” which 
because ot its immediacy carries man beyond scientific knowl- 
edge to a synthesis of the real and the unreal, the finite and 
the infinite. The ego, or self, coincides with God, but in the 
form of an individuation that is at once universal and particular. 
A person realizes himself in a mystic act, which also constitutes 
a work ot art — in other words, a union of the sensory anil the 
supersensory. Art becomes the language of religion because 
it is tantamount to expressing the infinite in the finite and to 
realizing “eternity and the immortal music of heavenly enjoyment 
in the intuitions of the spirit.” 

The difficulty that the philosophy of romanticism encountered 
with its conception of art as the acme of spiritual life arose 
from the fact that this superiority cannot be conferred upon 
art by its own authorin' hut only by philosophy. This problem 
exists in Schclling as well as in Schleiermacher; nor did anyone 
else envisage how the difficulty could be overcome within the 
limits of the problems as they had been posed. Georg W ilhelm 
Hegel (1770-1X31), the greatest representative of German 
idealism, was aware of this problem and the contradiction 
involved, for he himself had started out with an esthetic con- 
ception of the world based on the immediacy of intuition. 
His reaction found expression in reaffirmation of the “concept” 
as the authentic form of truth and in a protest against the pre- 
tensions “of our age“ to feel or intuit the absolute without 
understanding it. “The beautiful, the holy, the eternal, religion, 
and love — these are the bait required to awaken the desire 
to bite; not the notion, but ecstasy, not the march of cold 
necessity in the subject matter, but ferment and enthusiasm — 
these are to be the ways by which the wealth of the concrete 
substance is to be stored and increasingly extended.” Those 
who think this way, “by muffling the consciousness and re- 
nouncing intellect, fancy themselves elect spirits into whom 
God distills wisdom during their sleep; but that which they 
really conceive and give birth to is naught else but a dream” 
( Phenomenology of the Mind , Preface). Beyond the dream, for 
Hegel, was the active waking state, which he made the con- 
stitutive element of the new dialectic. Faith in reason then 
became absolute, and there was no further need to have re- 
course to experiences that transcended it. This new dependence 
upon logic did not prevent Hegel from endowing art with 
the attributes of romantic theory: “immediacy,” “intuition,” 
“idealization,” “inspiration,” and “genius.” But these were 
no longer attributes of an activity held to be superior to philos- 
ophy; rather, to one that was inferior to it. Therefore these 
characteristics had t^ be superseded whenever full and genuine 
consciousness of reality was sought. The unity of nature and 
spirit was still fixed in immediacy in the person of the artist; 
hence the Absolute Spirit had not yet found its true form: 
“Activity impregnated with this immanent content — the ‘in- 
spiration’ of the artist — is but a force that is alien to him; it 
is an 'unfree' pathos; ‘production’ takes the form of a ‘natural’ 
immediacy; it concerns the ‘genius’ as a subject particularly 
his” ( Encyclopedia of Philosophy , III, 3). The true infinite, 
on the other hand, may be arrived at only in the full light of 
reason after every particularity is overcome and absolute self- 
knowledge is attained, as defined m the last words of the En- 
cyclopedia: “The idea, eternal m and for itself, actuates and pro- 
duces itself, and enjoys itself throughout eternity as Absolute 
Spirit.” r ] ’henceforth, the sensory revelation of the idea no 
longer appears adequate, and the world of art has consumed 
itself in the accomplishment of its task. Art dies in the pres- 
ence of true philosophy. 

As a reaction to Hegel’s optimism and hauteur, the ro- 
mantic attributes of art were revived, stronger than ever, by 
Arthur Schopenhauer (1788-1860). To Schopenhauer, the self- 
assured certainty that characterized the Hegelian dialectic seemed 
vacuous “charlatanism,” and as a result the Kantian antinomies 


of the phenomenon and the noumenon again assumed fun- 
damental importance. Thus the esthetics of romanticism, which 
had begun with Kant, resorted to Kant again after a vain pre- 
sumption that the abiding dualism had been overcome and that 
human creativity was an absolute. The reversion to this antinomy 
assumed the dramatic garb of Schopenhauer’s pessimism. The 
cathartic function of art also reappeared when the dualism 
of subject and object was dispelled in “contemplation”; that is, 
the object was detached from the particularity of space, time, 
and causality relations to become pure idea. It was a process 
ot liberation which was never absolute and which varied even 
within the more limited context of art; and the process was 
intensified as one ascended the artistic scale of abstraction 
toward that art superior to all the rest — namely, music — 
which transcended the idea itself and aspired to withdraw from 
the world of phenomena entirely. At this point, the short- 
comings of reason were again emphasized, and essence (“the 
thing in itscli”) was to he revealed in visionary experience. 

The reaction to romanticism and idealism began with the 
emergence of various strains of realism in the first half ot the 
njth century, particularly the “pluralistic realism” ot Johan 
Herbart (1776-1841) and the positivism introduced by Auguste 
Comte (1798-1857). The drama of the transition was tempered 
by a candid return to the dogmatic recognition of an object 
presupposed by the subject, even if idealistic epistemology 
(albeit in its Kantian formulation) somehow' continued to 
present problems. For Herbart, philosophy became an extrinsic 
systematization having a formal character, an “elaboration” of 
rigid and juxtaposed concepts that had to be divided, ordered, 
grouped, and classified. Among the various concepts, he dis- 
tinguished one “class” that he put forth as the basis of his 
esthetics — namely, that class which interpolates “in our rep- 
resentation an added factor consisting of a judgment that 
indicates approbation or disapprobation.” Defined thus, esthetics 
was plainly to involve ethics again nnd become the study of 
the good and the beautiful. Both exist in terms of their relations 
to other forms, or “reals.” Thus “just as the ideal of virtue 
rests on the unity of the person, so docs the representation of 
a work of art depend on the unity of efficacy to which all its 
parts must contribute” ( Introduction to Philosophy , 1 , 2). This 
amounted to saying that the beautiful doea not reside in matter 
but in the formal relation of colors, lines, tones, rhythms, 
feelings, and thoughts; the lust-named component introduced 
the elements of will and morality as well. Nevertheless, at 
a certain point Herbart turned from this formal and classificatory 
system to the romantic themes of tju> period. r lTu& interest 
brought about a recrudescence in his thought of all the meta- 
physical problems against which the reaction had been directed. 
Nor were subsequent philosophers able to divorce themselves 
from romantic tendencies, even when inspired by similar re- 
actionary demands. This was true of Comte, for example, 
who above all others would seem to have been diametrically 
opposed in temperament to the mentality and concerns that 
were peculiar to romanticism. For him, the “given” of Herbart 
was transformed into scientific “fact,” and initially it appeared 
that science would eliminate all metaphysical claims. 

The reduction of art to u fact w'as to lead some adherents 
of positivism to a progressive devaluation of esthetic activity, 
which for Herbert Spencer became mere “play,” without the 
significance this term had for Schiller. With Comte, on the 
other hand, there was a return to all the important themes 
in the history of esthetics, and the compass of the subject broad- 
ened until it again included all the concerns that had been 
discarded. Comte’s law of stages in the evolutionary process 
of mankind allowed him to accept Bacon’s and Vico’s belief 
in a historical period in which rational activity has yet to de- 
velop and is in his view replaced by a kind of poetic conscious- 
ness. Nor did Comte overlook the problem of the relation- 
ship between art and philosophy, which he resolved by acknowl- 
edging the Pascalian tradition and by distinguishing a spiritual 
activity capable of transcending pure reason. Comte, in fact, 
made a distinction between esprit esthetique and esprit scientifique , 
and in the wake of the Poscalian contraposition of esprit de 
finesse and esprit geomitrique he observed that “the eminently 
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analytical and abstract genius of scientific observation, properly 
so-called, of the external world is radically different from the 
essentially svnthetic and concrete genius of esthetic observation, 
which in all phenomena tends almost exclusively to seize 
onlv the human aspect thereof’' (Cours dc philosophic positive , *54). 

Hut realism as contraposed to idealism (even though the 
realists did not relinquish entirely certain basic themes of 
romantic esthetics), demanded minimization of the principle 
of art as creative activity, or at least that it be transposed to 
a different plane. There was reversion from the principle of 
creation to that of mimesis, and the primary aim of the new 
art was to he imitation. This was to be an imitation of nature, 
of objective fact and reality, so that gradually the new terms 
’ naturalism.” “verism,” and “realism” were introduced into the 
esthetics of positivism — terms that with varying meanings 
were to continue from positivism into present-duv esthetics. 
In addition, this approach led to the recognition of art as an 
auxiliary and integrative 1 unction of science, that is, an edu- 
cational function that united reason, sense, feeling, and imagi- 
nation and thereby facilitated acquisition of knowledge. Already 
in Comte, and later m Tame, the arts were discussed as “des- 
tined especially for the masses.” This emphasis subsequent!'’ 
became the fundamental theme oi Marxist esthetics, which st’l' 
maintains that its direction is realistic, as well as Aristotelian and 
antiromantic in derivation. 'Ill us the reversion from the prin- 
ciple of creation to that of imitation could not be thorough- 
going and unqualified, given the subject i\e presuppositions of 
the whole of modern thought; the antiromantic aspect of this 
return was more polemical than actual, so thnt realism and 
romanticism could not be trulv posited as opposites. 'The 
imperfection of this dichotomy is apparent up- n consideration 
of the so-called “romantic realism” current in me Soviet Union 

Contemporary esthetics. After the foregoing hisb’ical out- 
line of “modern” esthetics, it might seem unnecessary :«> devote* 
further attention to “contemporary” esthetics. However, some 
distinction between the two is necessary because, although 
classical esthetics has more or less been conjoined to the Chris- 
tian and Renaissance Humanist approaches, there has currently 
emerged from the systematic study of the evolution of tne sub- 
ject a different historical awareness that is more fat -reaching 
than any difference in general principle, even one us substantial 
as that between mimesis and creativity. When Zimmermann 
treated the problem of the rise of the science of esthetics in his 
history of the subject (1858), he deemed it essential to begin 
with liaumgarten, who had first constructed an esthetic system 
as a “philosophical science.” This affirmation of Raumgarten's 
importance generated a second proposition — now a wide- 
spread conviction — namely, that esthetics is a modem science 
and only anticipatory traces are to be found in the works of the 
ancient world, the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, and beyond. 
These assertions provoke, therefore, a consideration of what 
significance may be attached to the expressions “philosophical 
science” and “modem science” and what actual justification 
there is for distinguishing the esthetics that came after Bautn- 
garten or Vico from the prior history of esthetics. 

That Ruumgarten was the first to conceive of esthetics as 
a philosophical science is a declaration that must have a special 
connotation; otherwise it w'ould conflict with the manifest 
evidence of the systems of antiquity, beginning w'ith those of 
Plato and Aristotle. From this point of view', is it implied 
that the Poetics of Aristotle, for example, does not really con- 
stitute philosophical science? 

In order to be precise about Zimmermann’s historiographical 
criteria, it is necessary to take into account the Ilerbartian 
derivation of his thought and the consequent classificatory aim 
of his philosophy. In his view, the term “esthetics,’ as used 
for the first time in its accepted modem sense by liaumgarten, 
had to appear as an actual “elaboration” and “classification 
of the concept relative to it. The way was now cleared for the 
consolidation of historical judgment, as Zimmermann s work 
was the first great history of esthetics and marked the inception 
of the new historiography. But this judgment was amplified 
and deepened when, in the wake of Zimmermann and of Hcrb- 


artism in general, Benedetto Croce (1866-1952) apparently 
provided the classificatory phase with a quite different specu- 
lative base. For Croce esthetics is a philosophical science, as 
well as a modern science, not because it came into being with 
Baumgartcn — for whom “the new name was devoid of a truly 
new content” — but because it originated w r ith Vico. The 
study had established itself as a definite science with Vico, 
inasmuch as it was the author of the. Seietna nuova who alone 
detected the “autonomous” character of art. “The real revo- 
lutionary who by putting aside thi concept of probability 
and conceiving imagination m a novel manner actually dis- 
covered the true nature of poetry and art and, so to speak, 
invented the science of aesthetic was the Italian Giambattista 
Vico” ( Aesthetu , 11 , 4). Croce modified this judgment some- 
wh.u m his \ew Ks\uy* on Aesthetic , when he became more 
and more com rued of the revolutionary character of lu^ own 
esthetics, and eventually assumed the role of chief exponent 
oi modern esthetics, that f-train which introduced and elabo- 
rated a truly autonomous esthetic science. (Cf. his igih essay, 
“On the History of Aesthetic.”) 

Rut what does autonomy m^an, anti bow is it possible* to 
appF Vico s threw in this seme? Croce, who had patterned 
In * attitude alter Herbart and had approached esthetics with- 
out beine uMt to make a distinction (according to his own 
explicit ennb-ssion) between philosophical and classificatorx logic, 
answeicJ tnese questions by formulating empirically a theory 
ot levels or categories and thereby erected a meaningful scaffold 
tor his great treatise on esthetics on ^ science of expression 
and general linguistics (190 1). U i;> ^ developed around 

a definite concept, namely, expression, and it is also a philo- 
sophical science, inasmuch as it is ranked with the other philo- 
sophical sciences (logic, ethics, and economics) constituting the 
substance of his “philosophy of the spirit.” The intuition 
set forth bv V»e»> was systematized, and esthetics entered its 
contemporary phase as a science. 

The msentia 1 presupposition for Croce’s science of esthetics, 
as well as for a philosophical science, derives from his theory 
of levels and the consequent definition of art as intuition and 
expression. Naturally, within the bounds of classificatory logic, 
the distinction of intuition from the other activities of the 
spirit can be only descriptive. Spiritual life develops by de- 
grees, moving from nature or trom impressions (sensations, 
feelings, appetites) that arouse us from passivity to activity. 
The first level is the theoretic one of art, precisely defined as 
expression (contraposed to impression), intuition, represen- 
tation, or language (w’hence the identification of esthetics with 
linguistics in general). Being theoretical, this phase is therefore 
cognitive, but cognitive of the individual (confused with the 
particular that lies beyond the distinction between real and 
unreal. The art phase is followed by the logical degree and 
knowledge of the universal and then by the two degrees of 
practical activity: the economic (an act of volition of the in- 
dividual) and the ethical (an act of volition of the universal). 
The entire life of the spirit is encompassed by this scale. 

In Croce, art begins as knowledge of the individual and 
is therefore — according to the thesis advanced in 1893 in his 
“La storm ridotta sotto il concetto generale dcll’arte,” and 
reiterated in the great Aesthetic — similar to that other knowl- 
edge of the individual which constitutes history*. On the basis 
of this definition, the system of the new esthetic emerged and 
w'ns articulated in a series of theories arising from the auton- 
omous conception of art as “knowledge of the individual.” 
The border between art and “nonart” was carefully delineated, 
along with the related concept of autonomy. “The impossibility 
of choice of content completes the theorem of the independence 
of art and is also the only legitimate meaning of the expression 
‘art for art’s sake.’ Art is independent both of science and of 
the useful and the moral.” ( Aesthetic , I, 6.) Art must be alogical, 
uneconomic, and amoral. With Croce the criticism of the 
discredited hedonism, utilitarianism, and didacticism assumed 
a peremptory character, and increasingly all his pronounce- 
ments on these tendencies enjoyed widespread influence, until 
they dominated the greater part of esthetics and art criticism 
during the first half of the century. After writing his great 
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treatise, however, Croce studied Hegel at the suggestion and 
under the guidance of Gentile. He thereby acquired a knowl- 
edge of the distinction between classificatory logic and phil- 
osophical logic, and as a result he subsequently ascribed the 
significance of dialectical logic to philosophical logic. It followed 
as a logical consequence that the classification of the levels, 
as this is traced in the Aesthetic , had to be replaced by a dialec- 
ticul deduction, with all the attendant implications of such 
a substitution. 

The revolution that took place in Croce’s esthetics following 
his discovery of dialectical logic was of such proportions that 
it practically nullified the entire conception elaborated in the 
Aesthetic. This earlier conception remains deeply rooted in 
contemporary culture, and as yet there is little evidence of any 
fundamental change or reappraisal based on the transformation 
in Croce’s attitude. The fundamental stimulus for the trans- 
formation arose naturally from the impossibility of remaining 
faithful to the conception of nature as a presupposition of 
spiritual activity. All reality becomes spirit, and there are no 
impressions (sensations, feelings, appetites) beyond expression 
that may he elevated to the spiritual plane. Expression then 
will enter into not only the primary level of thought but all 
degrees in the scale; in fact, it becomes meaningless to speak 
of an initial degree, since there is no longer a point of departure 
dictated by nature and by the resultant impression of it. In 
order to continue to adhere in some way to the theory of “de- 
grees” or “modes” or “levels.” Croce was obliged to introduce 
the new concept of the “circle,” by means of which each degree 
is at the same time both the first and the last and always pre- 
supposes the others. Art, therefore, assumes the ethical degree 
as its proper content, which in turn resolves the economic and 
logical degrees into itself. The circle is closed by endowing 
art with the significance of total spirituality, a form of that 
content which encompasses all reality in its succession of de- 
grees: “That which was form in a prior degree degenerates 
into matter, thereby receiving another form” (La poesia , I). 
The relation between form and content was the problem which 
Croce had inherited from De Sanctis and which he had re- 
solved by accepting Gentile’s point of view. After Croce’s de- 
parture from the position he had formerly maintained in the 
Aesthetic , this relationship was also forced to undergo modifica- 
tion in terms of the new dialectic, and the old dualism was 
to some extent restored. On the other hand, each degree of 
the spirit, by resolving in itself the material of the other, “de- 
teriorated” degrees, is materialized and reinforced by them and 
therefore enriched by all their attributes. Accordingly, it was 
natural that art — Ukc logic — should become, rather than 
merely a knowledge of the individual, an all-embracing per- 
ception of the individual and the universal. It was no longer to 
be the transcendence or abstraction of feeling hut would embody 
feeling itself. Nor wou)fl art he remote from and take pre- 
cedence over the economic and ethical world, which would 
instead be presupposed as a fundamental condition. Art was 
no longer to be posited as “immediacy” of apprehension and 
therefore set above the distinction between the real and the 
unreal; still, it was to express the real through its own in- 
strumentality. 

Croce’s theory of the circle was inevitably destined to deny 
the esthetic conception that had given rise to his usage of the 
term “degree.” The substitution of the circle for the earlier 
scale, a scale anchored firmly in nature, could only lead to 
a very different complex of questions and finally to the pure 
and simple negation of the preceding formulation of the problem. 
Croce never explicitly confessed this reversal and perhaps 
never took it fully into account, hut it is obvious that among 
the degrees of the circle such an empirical distinction could 
no longer be valid. Otherwise, why would there be any ne- 
cessity for two degrees of knowledge if both represented similar 
knowledge of the spirit — that is, knowledge of the individual 
and the universal together? (Nor is it a question that one is 
a knowledge of matter and the other a knowledge of spirit.) 
If, then, artistic form, “by individualizing harmonizes individual- 
ity with universality and therefore universalizes in this very 
act,” what need is there for another form of cognition? Evidently 


the answer can no longer he forthcoming on a philosophical 
and dialectical plane. History, at first subsumed in the general 
concept of art, is now identified with philosophy, inasmuch as 
historical judgment cannot he other than individual and universal 
at the same time. But this line of reasoning provokes other 
questions: Why is the same argument not adduced for art, and 
why is there no recognition of the substantial identity of art 
and philosophy? One would search in vain in the subsequent 
development of Croce’s thought for a dialectical justification 
of the permanent character of the degrees of the spirit. The 
disparities between them can only be removed to the plane of 
infinite empirical differences and therefore are merely to be 
noted and described. At their base lies no intrinsic necessity; 
and it makes even less sense to speak of a categorical autonomy 
of function, in terms of which esthetics is to he raised to a philo- 
sophical science by distinguishing it from the nonphilosophical 
sciences. There is no longer any reason to contend that esthetics 
is exclusively a contemporary science. In Saggio sulla sUma 
deWestetica Croce, after having referred to the characteristics 
of ancient esthetics, asserts peremptorily that “it is even more 
glaringly evident that, in the period that extends from the 
Greeks to the seventeenth century, there was no aesthetic in 
the proper sense of the word. The reason for this is that the 
concept of art, whose efficacy we have lauded, was . . . con- 
fused in its judgments or rambled on in aphorisms and maxims 
— ‘loose and disconnected/ in the phrase of the Platonic 
Socrates; that is to say, it was not connected systematically 
with other philosophical concepts. The empirical science of 
art was truly empirical, for it did not really think about art 
but was content to divide it into parts and particles, to gener- 
alize from single cases, and to base over-all precepts on them. 
And the lamps of a philosophy of art and esthetics that were 
lit here and there by philosophers not only lacked a following 
but were quickly extinguished without affecting even their 
own authors.” It is difficult to accept unqucstioningly the 
apodictic character of such assertions, which are typical of 
so much of the present-day historiography of esthetics. Such 
acceptance would be particularly onerous after examining, even 
as cursorily as has been done here, the history of ancient and 
modem esthetics to establish the notable achievements of 
theorizing on art down through the centuries. The following 
question then arises: What are the claims of this new and 
overwhelmingly adopted science of esthetics that permit such 
radical contraposition of a relatively recent development with 
the riches of a tradition more than two thousand yea^old? 

llie philosopher Giovanni Gentile (1875-1944) has posited 
a rigorously dialectical approach in opposition to the persistent 
empirical classifications of Croce’s degrees of the spirit. The 
conviction that an esthetic, as a philosophical discipline, can 
be established only through the operations of a detailed system 
of philosophy induced Gentile to forego entirely any inquiry 
concerning the concept of art and to revert to direct consider- 
ation of the so-called “works of art.” In this direction Gentile 
went even farther than the requirements foreseen by Croce. 
If everything may be viewed as spirit, one must have the cour- 
age to assert that everything is “philosophy” as well and that 
it is not possible to distinguish between works of art and works 
extraneous to the world of art. Consequently, if it is necessary 
to speak of distinctions in order to take proper account of the 
dialectic process of the spirit, empirical distinctions must be 
disregarded (even poetry, Croce himself says, can be prose, 
and prose can he poetry) and attention must be focused on the 
internal distinctions of the spiritual act itself. If esthetics is 
a philosophical science, it is so only in so far as it is based on 
the determination of the essential moments of the dialectic 
sequence. The spirit is act, and the act alone is concrete. But 
in order to understand the final significance of the act, it is 
necessary to analyze the constituent moments that it synthesizes. 
Accordingly, if the act — or rather the synthesis — is philosophy, 
how are its constituent abstract momenta to be defined? Gentile 
makes a distinction between the moment of pure subjectivity 
and that of pure objectivity; the former he calls '‘feeling/’ 
or art. Since Gentile is here dealing with a single moment 
of the synthesis and not the synthesis itself, it follows that 
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feeling, or art, cannot manifest a concrete reality of its own 
but instead resides within concrete forms, within all concrete 
forms, as an inseparable moment of every reality. Hence art 
or feeling is an inexpressible property or sensibility; it is "an 
indefinable something, as a certain kind of feeling was once 
described; something that everybody feels but whose quality 
no one can express precisely. Anyone who has not experienced 

it can never understand it Meanwhile, it has been observed 

that a known [i.e., explainable] feeling is not a feeling but a 
cognition." ( Philosophy of Art, I, 4.) This is tantamount to 
saying that art is not "the expression or the intuition of feeling, 
but feeling itself." On the contrary, the expression of feeling 
is thought (or philosophy), the concrete form in which the 
abstract is realized. This is the source of the deduction that 
"art in its immediate existence cannot be known, and it flees 
every attempt that thought makes to grasp it. Art, like a dream, 
does not lie within the thought that affirms it and that can 
affirm it, or in the deliberation that is exercised upon it, or in 
the criticism that would apprehend and understand it; nor 
is it in the history which strives to individualize it, or in the 
philosophy which defines it. Art is no longer within these and 
similar forms of thought, just as he who is relating his dream 
to you is no longer dreaming. And then? When it is in these, 
it is not art; and when it can be said, 'There, that is art, k it is 
no longer there." (Ibid., I, 1.) 

With this theory Gentile boldly discounted every empirical 
consideration of art and denied, indeed, the very possibility 
of any empirical definition of a work of art. Art, or rather 
feeling, is within everything, and it waits to be discovered in 
everything. "Art embraces the whole of the spirit under the 
aspect of art; and the history of art is the full history of the 
whole of the spirit considered under the aspect of art" (ibid., 
I, 5). With the abolition of all empirical considerations it 
was natural that the entire issue of the concept of art as a 
"concrete degree of the spirit" related to other concrete degrees 
should also be expunged. This change affected particularly 
problems concerning the theoretical character of art and its 
relation to logic, economics, and morality, which in turn in- 
volved its hedonistic and didactic values. Moreover, it radi- 
cally altered the character of criticism, which, no longer being 
inquired to distinguish between art and nonart, was no longer 
philosophy scrutinizing art but became philosophy confronting 
philosophy (that is, concrete thought dealing with concrete 
thought); art would henceforth recognize this principle in 
every expression of reality, every thought and opinion. As it 
had been for Bacon and Vico, art was still the primal mani- 
lestation of spirit; but it was no longer fixed empirically in some 
remote historical period — the infancy of mankind. Instead, 
it was identified with the subjective principle, the fountain- 
head of all spiritual life, which was to be developed and en- 
riched through concrete expression. 

The work of Gentile constitutes the greatest speculative 
clfort undertaken in the cause of esthetics as a philosophical 
science, an endeavor to remove from esthetics all taint of 
empiricism and to invest it with the precision and order of 
dialectical deduction. It remains to be seen whether the re- 
sults achieved can furnish the basis for a science of esthetics 
°r whether in actuality, by fusing the problem of art with 
that of philosophy, his proposal* lead inevitably to the elimi- 
nation of the very discipline that ha sought to establish. That 
ri. in view of Gentile's conclusions, is it still valid to postulate 
«n esthetic that is a philosophical science, somewhere between 
an esthetic identified with philosophy and the opposite empiricist 
definition? 

Contemporary esthetics has reached a turning point, and 
the ramifications of the crisis that beseta it now extend back 
through the entire history of the subject. What significance 
lrtn esthetics have aa a philosophical science? From Zimmerman 
to Croce to Gentile, all the related inquiries can be characterized 
as attempts to answer this question satisfactorily. After Gentile's 
speculations, however, the validity of the question itself is 
suspect, for even the concept of a philosophical science no 
longer appears self-evident. Thus the problem of indicating 
the requisites for an esthetics formulated as philosophical 


science is transformed into s question of whether such an esthet- 
ics is possible at all — and ultimately, whether any philosophical 
science whatsoever can be realized. The inquiry has widened 
disproportionately, but evidently this more encompassing ap- 
proach cannot be drastically curtailed if the true significance 
of the crisis is to be determined. 

If examination of the problem is confined to the relation 
between philosophy and science, its import can be gauged 
precisely and unequivocally. Philosophy is an investigation 
of the totality of reality and therefore tends to deal in absolutes; 
science is an investigation conducted within the compass of 
only a segment of reality and hence is relative and empirical. 
Knowledge of the particular is contraposed to knowledge of 
the universal, and the distinguishing criteria of the two ways 
of knowing leave no cause for uncertainty. Still, in what sense 
is the combination term "philosophical science" to be under- 
stood in terms of its components "philosophy** and "science"? 
And in what sense has it actually been adopted? Before reference 
is made to contemporary esthetics, it is necessary to consider 
how esthetic inquiry was conceived from the beginning and in 
what sense it corresponded to the {philosophical and scien- 
tific aspects. In reality, the problem could not be posed with 
clarity in the esthetics of the ancient world, because the dis- 
tinction between philosophy and science had not then been 
made. Nevertheless, it is certain that theories concerning art 
were all posed on a metaphysical plane by PUto and by the 
pre-Socratics and that these cannot be apprdftfnded on any 
other level. Esthetics has always been identified with philosophy, 
because the problem of art has always been formulated as 
a "problem involving the relation between art and philosophy," 
that is, as the problem of philosophy itself. The examination 
of the empirical aspects of the world of art and the disciplines 
deriving from it, such as rhetoric and poetics — or precepts 
in general — acquired meaning and value from their meta- 
physical presuppositions, without which they would not have 
been able to come into being and develop. Down through 
the centuries, naturally, the relation between art and philosophy 
has been interpreted in a great variety of ways; therefore, the 
conception of the significant function of art has undergone 
continual changes in accordance with changes in the meta- 
physical principle defining reality. No matter how this re- 
lationship was understood at a particular time, it invariably 
affected the character of the concurrent esthetics. 

If the various definitions of the relationship are grouped 
according to typical tendencies and varying attitudes over the 
course of time, it becomes apparent that art has been viewed 
in three basic ways: as something less than philosophy, as 
something identified with philosophy, or as something beyond 
philosophy. It remained pragmatically detached from phi- 
losophy when emphasis was placed upon human qualities and 
reason; it was associated with philosophy whenever agnosticism 
prevailed, a doctrine which disallowed any effective distinction 
between consciousness and self-consciousness and between vision 
or dream and wakefulness; and it set itself beyond philosophy 
when faith in intellect and reason lapsed and the quest for the 
absolute took the form of irrational or superrational experience. 
On the basis of the latter experiences superior merit was attrib- 
uted to sense, imagination, and feeling. Nor has contemporary 
esthetics (Baumgarten et seqq.) been able, even with different 
assumptions, to discard entirely these traditional alternatives. 
To substantiate thiB, one merely has to recall the esthetics 
that left the deepest imprint on culture toward the end of the 
19th century and during the first decades of the 20th century, 
from Nietszche to Bergson and from Croce to Gentile. The 
anti-intellectualism of the first was countered by the idealism 
of the others. Nevertheless, the central problem remained 
ever the same and tended to recur in an increasingly romantic 
sense: how could esthetics be truly distinguished from philos- 
ophy, and what meaning could such a distinction have? 

The conviction that contemporary esthetics is markedly 
differentiated from the rest of the history of esthetics is sus- 
tained not by contraposing it to philosophy but through or- 
daining it a "philosophical science" — a philosophical science, 
not merely a philosophy. Justification for this is found in the 
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fact that the end which is pursued is the autonomy of art and 
its contingent study. Therefore it is no longer identified as 
philosophy, but as a “part’* of philosophy: art is a particular 
aspect of reality, and esthetics is the particular related discipline. 
Some care must be exercised here; if esthetics is to remain 
a philosophical science and is not to be transmuted into an 
empirical science, art must at the same time be a part of phi- 
losophy and yet not a part. This enigmatic phrasing means 
that esthetics must be a part only for purposes of differentiating 
it from other spiritual activities; yet it is not a part but a whole 
in so far as it comprises a distinctly universal value, which is 
therefore not an appropriate study for an empirical science. 

This dual nature of part and nonpart has generated the 
belief that it is possible to present esthetics as a philosophical 
science lying somewhere between philosophy and the empirical 
sciences. But how is it possible to conceive of a part which 
in not a part (that is, which does not maintain a constant ref- 
erence to a specified whole) and hence to distinguish the part of 
philosophical science that is the province of esthetics from 
that which relates to chemistry? Why should philosophers 
rather than some sort of specialists — technicians of art — 
occupy themselves with esthetics, since, for example, specialists 
and technicians deal with chemical theories and phenomena? 
How may philosophical science be effectively distinguished 
from empirical science? 

An exact answer to such questions, so critical in the entire 
history of contemporary esthetics, has been essayed only by 
Croce with his theory of so-called “pure concepts." The con- 
cepts w’ith which the empirical sciences are concerned, Croce 
has declared, are merely pseudo concepts. On the other hand, 
.the concepts with which philosophy and the philosophical 
sciences deal are true concepts and are therefore universal. 
How many are there? Four, answers Croce; but others might 
respfmd — and have responded — with other figures and still 
other concepts. These are simply the conventional “categories," 
which differ continually in number and name but persist 
throughout the history of thought: they are “ideas" hyposta- 
tized and extolled. It is true that the new esthetics aims to be 
philosophical in an antimetaphvsical sense and thereby to differ 
from all previous esthetics. Still, it will not renounce the prin- 
ciple of categories and, as a result, has created a hybrid and 
equivocal concept of philosophical science. 

Gentile responded peremptorily to Croce’s assumptions. 
Modifying the Hegelian dialectic, he declared explicitly that 
the categories are infinite but are at the same time a unity; 
in other words, there is but one all-encompassing category, 
which is infinitely multiplied. Art then becomes pure concept, 
like a chemical phenomenon; and all studies become either 
philosophical or empirical, a distinction that can no longer be 
maintained. Its existence is due to the intcllectualistic attitude 
of idealism that permsted even after the modification of the 
Hegelian dialectic. Metaphysics in the traditional sense should 
definitely have been superseded by the new idealism, so far 
as it comprehended that spiritual activity. In other words, the 
whole of reality may no longer be conceived as an object pre- 
supposed by definition and outlined in a “system,” for what 
is defined and systematized cannot be genuine activity, the 
spirit, the creative subject. Explanation and codification merely 
apply to the thing, the created, the object — the part detached 
from the whole, which thereby becomes relative in nature. 
On the contrary, Croce continued to regard the spirit as a 
natural reality with unalterable structure and laws. He pro- 
ceeded therefore to “make an inventory of the human spirit," 
as he expressed it — a spirit permanently transfixed at the end 
of a creative development that is by now definitely exhausted. 

Gentile sought to break down the barriers with his attempt 
to conceive of the categories otherwise, namely, by confining 
them within the unity and the uniqueness of the spiritual act. 
Thus the several categories somehow' reemerged as a number 
of dialectical “moments," and even Gentile, notwithstanding 
the profoundly revolutionary character of his professed req- 
uisites, ended by describing and systematizing the spirit into 
a fixed and objective structure. The underlying fallacy of the 
philosophical sciences could not be completely eliminated; 


and from the precinct of philosophy there again arose an 
esthetics that was to be the exclusive competence of the phi* 
losopher. 

Gentile, however, now posed the problem of categories in 
its most stringent form; and even if his solution was little more 
than an insistence upon venerable tradition, the way was opened 
for radical revision of the concept of the “science of esthetics.” 
The potential significance of this revision is evidenced by 
some recent studies in esthetics, above all by certain trends in 
present-day philosophy, even though the new formulation of 
the problem has not yet been sufficiently clarified and the 
profTered solutions have not yet freed themselves of old and 
new fallacies. In general, the work of revision centers about 
an insistence upon the antimetaphvsical attitude, so that esthet- 
ics can be returned to the camp of empiricism. Nevertheless, 
because there are various ways of achieving this result, an 
enervating fallacy has arisen from the w r ay that is most com- 
monly selected. Its proponents desire, in fact, that esthetics 
be divorced from metaphysics, not in order to become some- 
thing other than metaphysics but simply because the worth 
of metaphysical investigation is categorically to be denied. 
Philosophy continues to subsist; but deprived of its vital sub- 
stance — namely, the metaphysical question — it can no longer 
differentiate itself convincingly from science and remains sus- 
pended between an unconscious metaphysic and an empirical 
science. As a result no one has been willing to declare unhesi- 
tatingly that esthetics is a particular science, comparable to 
chemistry-, botany, or mineralogy; hence it remains classified 
as a philosophy with a vague, ambiguous significance. No 
longer is there a need to sec in art, as in every experience com- 
manding dedication and commitment, a striving toward the 
absolute; accordingly, the prospects for sustaining a truly 
speculative consideration of art have become most unlikely. 
Nevertheless, the conviction of the categorical — and thus, 
not wholly empirical — nature of art persists, though currently 
it is barely perceptible. Its continuance is perhaps based on 
the fact that the peculiar qualities of art cannot be brought 
into exact correspondence with the substance of any of the 
sciences. Consequently, the examination of esthetic problems, 
rather than being referred to competent authorities (namely, 
those who work with art as a profession: artists, critics, art 
historians, or technicians of art), is still marked by a dogged 
insistence on creating a science of esthetics. Being neither 
genuine philosophy nor empirical science, this irresolute ap- 
proach produces vacuous and commonplace pronouncements 
lacking the sense of intense commitment and the conviction 
essential for sound inquiry. 

Typical of the indecision of this situation is the attempt 
to reduce esthetics to phenomenology. No longer philosophy 
nor even science, phenomenology was to accomplish the miracle 
of keeping faith with the dictates of empirical experience while 
at the same time encouraging capacities different from those 
of the artist, the critic, or the historian. The position of neo- 
positivist esthetics is not greatly dissimilar; nor is that of a 
certain type of existentialist esthetics. When existentialism 
eschews the metaphysical and docs not treat the problem of 
art on such a plane, it also Buccumbs to phenomenological 
criteria and manifests a hybrid esthetics that is psychological 
and literary in its orientation. The characteristic sterility of 
a method of inquiry and a system of categories arbitrarily 
abstracted from their original sphere of competence is particu- 
larly evident in neopositiviBt esthetics, in that variant more 
explicitly linked with the so-called “analytical philosophy.” 

The position taken with respect to the problematicist ap- 
proach to esthetics is expressly a different one. After contending 
that metaphysical considerations cannot be disregarded in 
philosophical inquire, the problematicist thinker necessarily 
beholds in art, as in every expression of reality, a manifestation 
of the unity of the whole. Hence it is inevitable that he proceed 
from this realization to a metaphysical examination of the 
whole, in accordance with a tradition that has been consecrated 
by the entire history of esthetics. In doing, so, however, he 
does not formulate a science of esthetics but continues to en- 
gender philosophy, as he does for any other experience of the 
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real. Also, aa with any other definite experience, he leaves 
the detailed investigation of artistic phenomena to those who 
must “live by them M and who are thus more suited to recognize, 
understand, and evaluate them systematically. Theirs will be 
the work of developing the science of esthetics, which will no 
longer be concerned with presumed and mystical aspects, or 
categories of art but with empirical concepts — specific prob- 
lems, typology, classifications, poetics, styles (and the rules 
deriving therefrom), general and particular histories, technique, 
criticism, and so forth. The philosopher will continue to re- 
flect upon esthetics, but only in a negative sense — only for 
the purpose, that is, of clearing the field of all the prejudices 
accumulated as a result of the metaphysical faith in the categori- 
zation of art, which may be detected in most periods and in the 
most diverse activities of the human spirit. The philosopher's 
task will be to substantiate the avowed impossibility of defin- 
ing art as theoretical or practical, aa intuition or reflection, 
immediacy or mediation, imagination or reason, feeling or 
sensibility. Art cannot henceforth be defined philosophically, 
because philosophy can no longer be conceived of as a fixed 
system of reality. Any attempt to devise a categorical definition 
of art can only result in the fixing of arbitrary limits for the 
work of the artist and the art critic. The likelihood that the 
definition of art may sometime be obliged to defer to empirical 
science means only that such a definition — like the substance 
of any other particular science — must partake of a generic 
and flexible expression, open to continual revision aniJ accom- 
modation to purposes and viewpoints that may appeur more 
urgent and estimable to the eye of the scientist. The latter 
will move about with greater ease and freedom in this definite 
sphere of competency no longer inhibited by fears of pseudo 
competency and the oppressive arrogance of the philosopher. 
The artists and critics of art will experience a corresponding 
sense of relief, fully conscious of their liberation from the 
“rules" that had long ago incited justifiable protest in the 
revolutionary mind of Giordano Bruno. 

After fostering the certainty since the 18th century that 
the true science of esthetics had been established as philosophical 
science, estheticians have now reached the foregoing con- 
clusions. Their future direction is clear, but its course is 
strewn with obstacles formed of widespread erroneous con- 
victions that arc deeply entrenched. The worst of the situation 
is that such metaphysical prejudices are still tolerated and 
defended by those very philosophies which are essentially anti- 
metaphysical and which unknowingly harbor the most danger- 
ous vestiges of the outmoded metaphysical approach. Rec- 
ognition of these hazards should prove of value in demon- 
strating how and why esthetics must continue to concern the 
philosopher in his new role as proponent of the termination 
of esthetics as a philosophical science. 
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I j go Sciwrio 

At the beginning of the 20th century, British esthetic theory 
was predominantly idealistic. The writing of Bernard Bosanquet 
sets the tone for this tradition, which has later manifestations 
tn the work of R. G. Collingwood and Samuel Alexander. In 
response to attacks on idealism by Bertrand Russell and George 
h. Moore, esthetics also reverted to common sense and careful 


scrutiny of its experiential foundations. The position that 
Moore set forth in Principta Ethiea had influence outside the 
scope of philosophy as well, as evidenced by the writing of the 
formalist critics Roger Fry and Clive Bell. Literary criticism 
was also affected by the shift in philosopliical position. The 
criticism of T. S. Eliot, William Empson, and I. A. Richards 
exhibits concern for intrinsic values in literature. At the 
same time there was a school of experiential esthetics influenced 
by the work of German psychologists. The views of this school 
were expressed in the concepts “psychical distance" (Edward 
Bullough) and “empathy" (Vernon Lee). Still other German 
influences have played and continue to play an important part 
in British esthetics. With the establishment of the Warburg 
Institute in London, British philosophers were able to study 
at first hand the consequences of the style analysis developed 
by Heinrich Wdlftiin, Alois Ricgl, and Erwin Panofsky. One 
writer influenced by these views is Herbert Read. There are 
two dominant trends in contemporary British esthetics: one 
that continues the inquiry into the nature of beauty (H. Osborn, 
P. Haezrahi); another following the mode of linguistic analysis 
established by Ludwig Wittgenstein. The latter tendency is 
becoming the dominant philosophical current in present-day 
esthetics. It seeks to discover the ways in which the terms 
used in discussing art and esthetic experience fit into ordinary 
language (nee William Flton et al.). There is evidence at present 
that British and American esthetic theory finding common 
ground in this approach. 

The name “instrumentalist theories" can be given to those 
positions which have been dominant in American esthetics 
since 1900. The most important figure in this movement is 
John Dewey. He has found critics and coworkers in George 
Santayana, Ralph Barton Perry, C. I. Lew'is, David Wight 
Prall, Kenneth Burke, and Thomas Monro. Esthetic values 
hove been defined by this group in terms of the kind of expe- 
rience realized in the beholder by the object. Adherents of in- 
strumentalism have been vigorously opposed to a formalist 
theory of art. Artistic concepts, such as form, are defined by 
them in terms of the integrity of the beholder’s experience, 
rather than by referenc e to the structure of the object. Criticism 
in America has been dominated by the work of the so-called 
“new critics," who have revolted against the biographical and 
historical emphasis of 19th-century criticism. Most influential 
have been the writings of John Crowe Ransom, Allen Tate, 
Cleanth Brooks, William K. Wimsatt, Rcn£ Wellek, and Austin 
Warren. They hold that the language of the object is the most 
important consideration for the critic and argue that artistic 
values cannot be derived from an investigation of artistic in- 
tention. Their views have been opposed by the writers of the 
“Chicago school," who consider themselves followers of an 
Aristotelian mode of analysis (see R. S. Crane et al.). 

The varieties of positions in esthetics and criticism have 
been combined in encyclopedic surveys by a number of hands. 
Most important in this endeavor is the work of Monroe C. 
Beardsley; and his technique is employed by the compilers of 
anthologies and large-scale summaries (see Eliseo Vivas and 
Murray Krieger; Morris Weitz; J. Stolnitz; T. H. Green.). 
Two influences from Europe have been important in the work 
of recent estheticians. Susanne K. Langer has brought the 
symbol analysis of Ernst Cassirer to the attention of American 
philosophers; and the methods of Ludwig Wittgenstein are 
employed by a number of philosophers currently at work. 
Finally, then* is the pervasive effect of both psychoanalytic 
and gestalt psychology on British and American esthetics. The 
most important works subsequent to the contributions of Freud 
have been those of Ernst Kris, Ernest Jones, and Melanie Klein. 
The only thoroughgoing attempt to use gestalt psychology is 
found in the writings of Rudolf Arnheim. 
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Richtrd F. Kuhns. Jr. 

Oriental ESTHETICS. Islamic esthetics. Systematic enquiry 
into the nature of beauty, whether embodied in literature or 
in the visual arts, has found no place in Islamic philosophy, 
for the theoretical interests of Islamic culture never reached 
the deeper level at which the idea of beauty appears as the 
common source of all artistic expression but were confined to 
the criticism of literary phenomena (rhetoric and poetry). This 
fact is at least partially traceable to the cultural impact upon 
Islam of the heritage of ancient Greece. During the period 
when Islamic civilization was at its height (Qth-ioth cent.), 
two main elements met and mingled within it which, in the 
realm of literature and philosophy, were never completely fused. 
One was the national tradition of Arabic literature, with its 
own criticism and rules, still largely philological and gram- 
matical in character, the other was Greek philosophy, approached 
through translation. 

The discovery of Aristotle’s Poetics was decisive for the 
Arabs. Yet the commentaries on this work by the foremost 
of their interpreters of Greek thought — al-F&rabl (ca. 870- 
95o), Avicenna (ibn-Slnfi, 980-1037), and, later, AverroSs (ibn- 
Rushd, 1126-98) — show that the Aristotelian theories were 
only partially understood; they were in fact sometimes distorted, 
as was perhaps inevitable, in the course of the attempts of 
Avicenna and, more particularly, AverroCa to reconcile the 
theories of Aristotle with the realities of Arabic poetry. 

It is also relevant that the Platonic tradition, which had 
gone more deeply into esthetic theory than the Peripatetic 
tradition, reached the Arabs mostly in the form transmitted 
by Neoplatonic commentators. There was available to Arab 
scholars a translation of the so-called Theology of Aristotle , 
which, its title notwithstanding, was actually based on extracts 
from Plotinus, and they had al-Ffirfibl'a Platonic translations 
and commentaries. Later came the Platonizing philosophy of 
Ishrdq, mainly after al-Suhrawardl, subsequently developed in 
an Iranian environment by MullS §adrA ($adraddin ShlrAzI) 
and al-Asterabadl. But the Platonism thus transmitted did not 
make so strong an appeal as Amtotelianism, and it was along 
the mam lines of the latter that the philosophical thought of 
the Arabs developed. 

Thus, through Peripatetic principles applied to traditional 
Arabic poetry — with greater or less success — Moslem thought 
worked out a system of literary rules rather than a doctrine of 
beauty. In the Arabic and Persian treatises, for example, it 
was the Aristotelian concept of mimesis (Ar., muhdkdt ) that 
held a place of honor. 

Paradoxically, m the qth and 10th centuries the visual arts 
were developing admirably without a theory, through the syn- 
thesis, in an original manner, of forms and processes based 
on earlier artistic traditions. Modern discoveries indicate that 


the ban imposed by Islamic law on the representation of animala 
and the human figure (to prevent any possibility of a lapse 
into paganism) was not so strictly observed, particularly in the 
earlier period, as had been believed. It did indeed limit the 
development of painting and sculpture, but history and litera- 
ture give ample evidence of a passion for building on the part 
of certain rulers, of a love of splendor and luxury that over- 
came religious injunctions, and of an appreciation of art in 
aristocratic circles. Neither the abundant documentation in 
literary and historical texts nor the living reality of the surviv- 
ing works of art, however, gives us more than a glimpse of the 
esthetic principles implicit in the working out of the religious 
law as it affected the artistic production. 

This indifference to the theoretic problems of the represen- 
tational arts at a time when the arts themselves were flourish- 
ing is connected with a social fact: in the early period at least, 
the work of artists, unlike that of poets and musicians, was 
considered mechanical and manual; they were ranked as crafts- 
men. Today most of their names have perished. In later 
times — under the Timurid, Safawid, Indian Moghul, and Otto- 
man dynasties — the Moslem artist began to achieve status, 
and from these later periods we have catalogues of works of 
art and biographies of artists — mostly painters, calligraphers, 
and architects; there are handbooks on various arts and crafts 
(among the earliest are works on ceramic art), and these begin 
to lay down precepts and to state esthetic principles. 

Scanty as are explicit references to esthetics, even in the 
classical period, descriptions of individual works of art abound 
in Arabic and Persian literature, not only in the East (Iraq 
and Persia) but perhaps even more in northern Africa and 
Spain. In poetry and in prose Moslem writers were wont to 
give their impressions of a monument, a garden, a wrought 
cup, a jewel. There come to mind the celebrated description 
by the Abbasside poet al-Buhturi (820-97) of the Sassanian 
palace in Ctesiphon, with its paintings and reliefs of historical 
scenes, and the description by the Sicilian, ibn-Homdls (ca. 
1055-1132), of the palaces built by Abbadide and Ilamdanid 
princes in Seville and Bougie. But these descriptions arc no 
more than intimations of esthetic criteria; conforming to the 
general conventions of the time, they often degenerate into 
affected conceits and maxims and thus they reveal no body 
of principles such as might be said to constitute an esthetic — 
nor do they indeed even make it possible for us to reconstruct 
the style of the works discussed. 

The dearth of articulation of esthetic values does' not alter 
the fact that the artistic heritage of Islam is of a very high 
order. Doubtless the neglect of this aspect of philosophy 
stems, as docs the tendency of Islamic art toward the abstract, 
from the fact that the Islamic world view is essentially centered 
on God. However, the tendency toward the abstract is tem- 
pered by occasional touches of realism, and expression of 
esthetic values is by no means entirely lacking from the literature. 

Bzbliog. L. Maasignun, M&hodca dr realisation artiatiquc dci peuple* 
dc I' Islam. Syria, II. 1921, pp. 47-53. 149-60; F. Gabrieli, Estetica e poetia 
araba nella interpretazione della Poetica ariitotrlica presto Avicenna c Aver- 
red. RSO, XIII. 1930, pp. 291-331: F. Gabrieli, Correlations entre la li- 
terature et Part dans la civiliaation musulmane en Claasiciamc et dedin 
culture! dans l’histoirc de 1 ’ Islam, Paris, 1957. pp. 53-65. 

Francesco Gabmbli 

While it is a fact that the nature of beauty aa it appears 
in various media has been little explored by Arab, Persian, 
Turkish, and Moslem Indian writers, and that there are no 
systematic treatises on the laws governing the expressions of 
beauty, there has been no lack of awareness of beauty in 
Islamic art on the part of Moslem writers. This awareness 
has been voiced in general terms in various texts. 

The orthodox Moslem point of view, especially of the 
Moslem with mystical leanings, is well exemplified by passages 
in al-Ghazzall’s work Kimiyd-i Sa * ddat ( The Alchemy of Hap- 
piness ), written about a.i>. 1106. The beauty of a thing, accord- 
ing to al-GhazzAlI, lies in the appearance of that perfection 
which is realizable and in accord with its nature: for every 
object there is a characteristic perfection, the opposite of which 
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could, under special circumstances, constitute characteristic 
perfection for something else. When all possible traits of per- 
faction appear in an object, it represents the highest stage of 
beauty; when only some of them appear, the object represents 
the measure of beauty proportionate to the degree of perfection 
achieved. For instance, the most beautiful writing combines 
all the traits of perfection that are characteristic of writing, 
such as harmony of letters, their correct relation to one another, 
right sequence and spacing, and pleasing arrangement. Apart 
from the five senses by which beauty is perceived, al-Ghazziill 
refers to a sixth sense, the “sour* (also called “spirit," “heart,” 
“reason," “light"), which perceives the beauty of the inner 
world, that is, of spiritual, moral, and religious values. This 
concept of the vision of the inner beauty introduces a new 
vista of beauty, and with it of art, that satisfies even the strict 
theologian in al-GhazzAti. A beautiful painting or building 
reveals also the inner beauty of the painter or architect. This 
inner beauty rests on three principles: knowledge (the most 
sublime form of which is knowledge of God), power to lead 
oneself and others to a better life, and the transcending of 
faults and deficiencies. Since knowledge, power, and the tran- 
scending of faults are absolute only in God, and since they 
derive in their human form from Him, it follows that love of 
the manifestations of the inner beauty by the perfect artist 
leads to God. 

The branch of art that has been subjected to precise esthetic 
judgments more often than any other in the Islamic world is 
calligraphy. This is probably because the medium has always 
been highly regarded by the religious as well as the literati. 
The 10th-century Risdlat ft'l-ilm al-kitdbah ( Epistle on Pen- 
manship) by Abu I.Iayyfin at-Tauhldi a$-§uf! of Baghdad is a 
typical example of this attitude. It had been preceded by 
other such writings, and this type of work, combining evalua- 
tion with technical comments and remarks about the signifi- 
cance of calligraphy, continued to be produced for at least 
another six centuries; it was particularly prominent in Iran in 
the 1 6th century. 

The occasional esthetic comments that painting evoked were 
mostly of a general nature and were expressed in metaphorical 
and hyperbolic language. The lack of a more precise evaluation 
was primarily due, as wc have seen, to the basic iconoclastic 
attitude in Islam; the representational arts were a priori unac- 
ceptable to the vast majority of the official codifiers of Moslem 
law and its later interpreters (see images and iconoclasm). 
Despite this hostile atmosphere, so orthodox a teacher as al- 
(ihazzflll could find a positive approach to the beauty of a 
picture. For the mystic writers such as Jalftl ad-din Ruml 
( i .ith cent.), the beautiful painting even became a favorite 
allegory. Other authors, especially physicians, ascribed definite 
psychological effects to the artistic merit and esthetic beauty 
of certain paintings. It was thought that fine pictures, such 
as those found in the bathhouses (ftammdm), representing lovers, 
gardens, flowers, galloping horses, and wild beasts, would 
strengthen the powers of the body, whether animal, natural, 
or spiritual. It was also assumed that beautiful pictures gladden 
the heart and drive melancholy thoughts away. 'Hus was, 
for instance, the point of view of the famous physician and 
philosopher Muhammad ibn-Zakarlyah ar-R&zI, called Rhazes 
(#64-925), w ho aaw the effective force of fine paintings in the 
combination of harmonious colors, such as yellow, red, and 
green, with well-proportioned forms. 

The historical work Ta'rlkh-i RaHdl of the Safawid prince 
Mirzfi Muhammad JJaydar Dughlilt (16th cent.) contains some- 
thing on the order of a critical esthetic vocabulary. According 
t<> him the stroke of the pen or brush ( qalam ) in a master’s 
design or sketch (tar ft) should be strong (maftkam) but should 
also show delicacy (ndznkt), cleanness (fdJ 7 ), refinement (maldftat), 
maturity ( pukhtagf ), and organization (anddm). The result of 
his efforts would then be refreshing ( khunuk ) and mature 
(pukhtah). On the other hand, the work of an inferior artist 
would lack these qualities and therefore be crude (khdm) and 
disorganized (bl -anddm). 

The only modem writer in a Moslem milieu who has written 
on esthetic matters is Bishr Far£s, a Lebanese Christian scholar 


who hAs studied in Paris and is now living in Cairo. In his 
work on Islamic decorative art (see Bibliog.) t issued in both 
French and Arabic, he deals with such questions as the charac- 
ter of the ornament, especially the arabesque, with the role of 
stylization and dehumanization, and with fantasy, color, and 
calligraphy. He has also — by unearthing existent terms and 
creating new ones — compiled a special vocabulary in Arabic, 
with French equivalents, for use in discussions of esthetics. 

Biblioc. T. W. Arnold. Painting in Islam. Oxford. 1028. p. 88, paa- 
■im; L. Binyon, J. V. S. Wilkinson and B. Gray, Pcraian Miniature Paint- 
ing. London, 1933, pp. 180-01: E. Schroeder, Pcraian Painting, Parnassus, 
XI 1 , 2. Feb., 1040, pp. 31-33: R. Ettinghausen, Al-Ghazzfl! on Beauty, 
in Art and Thought (In Honor of A. K. Coomaraswamy), Zurich, 1948. 
pp. 1 60-6 5; F. Rosenthal, AbQ Haiy&n al-Tawfoldr on Penmanship, Ars 
Ialamii u. XI 1 I-XIV, 1948, pp. 1-30, B. Far&s, Esaai sur 1 'esprit de la decora- 
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Richard Ettinohaushn 

Indian esthetics. Indian studies of esthetic problems have 
for the most part dealt with poetry and the theater; painting 
is very rarely, and then only marginally, mentioned. The 
drama, because it appeals to sight and hearing (the only senses 
that are capable, according to some Indian thinkers, of rising 
above the boundaries of the limited “I") was considered the 
highest form of art. Aside from rhetoric and the empirical 
drama ( alamkdra ), which were highly devefcJp-d in India, but 
which do not concern us here, the Indiana w keenly interested 
in the study of esthetic consciousness, on the part of both the 
spectator and the poet. Indian thinkers recognized the unique 
characteristics of the poet with an insight anticipating by some 
ten centuries the developments of modern Western esthetics; 
Indian rhetors have been greatly served by the prevailingly 
psychological orientation of their philosophy, which has con- 
tributed many terms and concepts to their studies in esthetics. 

'The first Indian work on esthetics, the NdfyaMstra (“Book 
of the Theater”), ascribed to the mythical Bharata, is not 
merely a collection of observations and rules for the training 
of actors and poets; it is a work of deep psychological insight. 
The author (not without a certain sententiousness typical of 
Indian thought) classifies the various modulations of the human 
soul and treats of their transition from the practical to the 
esthetic plane. Bharata’s work is the basic text of Indian 
rhetoric; it was probably written in the 5th or 6th century of 
our era, and, however variously interpreted, it is undeniably 
the foundation of Indian esthetic thought. However, for a 
simple and clear statement of the Indian attitude to esthetic 
problems one turns not so much to Bharata's as to another, 
later approach — that of Anandavardhana — which, while de- 
riving from Bharata, examines esthetic phenomena with greater 
intellectual rigor and without his psychological casuistry. Phi- 
losopher and rhetor at the court of Avantivarman (855-83), 
Anandavardhana was the founder of the school of dhvani 
(resonance), which flourished in Kashmir m the 9th century, 
and the author of the famous work Dhvanydloka (“Panorama 
of Resonance"). The starting point of his approach is the 
difference he observed between ordinary and poetic language. 
The philosophy of language has very ancient roots in India, 
and in various epochs its problems have been dealt with by 
diverse and radically differing schools; yet Indian thinkers, 
both Buddhist and Hindu, arc in substantial agreement on one 
point — the instrumental and provisional nature of ordinary 
speech. Language is essentially pragmatic: the words we use 
exist in so far as they serve some purpose, and after we have 
used them they cease to be. This aspect of the spoken word 
was acutely perceived in Indian thought. According to Buddhist 
philosophers, words are powerless to grasp the living reality 
of things; they deal with the general, which is simply an image 
of things, an image out of focus, so to speak, and ultimately 
unreal. 

This conception of practical speech must have lain behind 
on idea expressed (probably before Anandavardhana) in three 
unique and extremely interesting verses by an unknown author 
preserved by the 12th-century Jain, Hcmacandra [K&xtydnuid- 
sana (Vtveha, p. 380)]. If the subject of ordinary words is 
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the general (say these stanzas), such cannot be the case with 
poetic words, which, quite otherwise, deal with the particular, 
with individual things ( svalaksana ): “It is said that all things 
have two different natures; one, common to all, is the universal 
(the object of all words), which can be the substance of discur- 
sive thought only. For this reason it is said that discursive 
images lack vividness. The object of the words of true poets, 
of profound intuition, is not, in this connection, the universal 
but the other nature — the individual — which is the substance 
of direct experience.” 

Anandavardhana was the first to state clearly the limits 
separating poetic language from the pragmatic speech of every- 
day. His theory, amply developed in the four chapters of his 
book, is very simple in its essentials. Words, he says in brief, 
take on in poetry a new value, meaning, and power; these coexist 
with their literal and metaphorical meanings, which they are 
not to be identified with but cannot do without. “Poetic mean- 
ing is different from conventional meaning: in the words of 
the great poets it shines forth as a thing different from all 
the other parts perceived; it resembles the effect of grace in 
women” ( Dhvanydluka , I, 4). The meaning assumed by words 
in poetry, while differing from the conventional or practical 
meaning, at the same time leans on it. The clearest statement 
of Anandavardhana’s position is in the following stanzas from 
Book 1 of his work: “The poetic meaning is not made intel- 
ligible by mere grammatical and lexical learning; only those 
who know what poetry really is grasp it. This meaning, and 
those rare words having the power to express it, must be 
studied attentively by those who wish to become true poets. 
As those wishing to see something in the dark are intent on 
first finding a lamp, the instrument of light, so those ultimately 
interested in poetic meaning must, in the beginning, be intent 
on literal meaning. As the meaning of a sentence is grasped 
only through the meaning of each single word, so if we are to 
perceive the poetic meaning we cannot dispense with the per- 
ception of the literal meaning. Just as the meaning of a word 
is no longer distinctly perceived after it has communicated to 
us, by virtue of its power, the meaning of the sentence (thus 
fulfilling its office), so for those who are esthctically sensitive 
and remain aloof from the expressed meaning, the poetic mean- 
ing flashes upon the mind, which then is the contemplator of 
poetic truth. To conclude, connoisseurs give the name of 
‘resonance ’ [dhvani ] to that particular sort of poetry in which 
both the conventional meaning and the conventional word are 
subordinate” ( Dhvanydluka , I, 7-13). 

This poetic meaning of words coexists, paradoxically, with 
the historical or literal meaning; as Mahesvarananda, a philos- 
opher of the 13th century, points out, its relation to the other 
powers of words is like that of freedom to men’s other capacities 
and activities. The name by which it is known — resonance — 
implies the power of Suggestion, of manifestation. It may be 
asked: suggestion, manifestation, of what? Poetic words sug- 
gest or make manifest the esthetic experience, or enjoyment, 
which is given an untranslatable name, “rasa,” meaning at the 
same time juice, taste, flavor. This typically Indian concep- 
tion of esthetic experience as a juice or a taste savored by the 
reader or spectator should not surprise us. In India, and else- 
where, sensations proper to the external senses (those of taste 
and touch), almost incapable of representation on the noetic 
plane, arc easily taken over to designate the more inward states 
of consciousness, such as the esthetic and various forms of 
religious experience, which are relatively removed from the 
abstract. This doctrine of rasa (or rather of the rasas), accepted 
and variously elaborated by all the rhetorical schools of India 
(see treatises), is the link connecting Anandavardhana with 
the rasa school, which goes back to Bharata. 

A famous aphorism of the Ndfyaidstra says: “Out of the 
union of the situation represented with the reactions and the 
changing mental Btates of the actors rasa is horn.” What is 
the nature of rasa? What arc its relations with other modula- 
tions and states of consciousness? And how are we to un- 
derstand this verb “to be bom”? The whole of Indian esthetics 
hinges on such questions, which have been an inexhaustible 
source of polemic material to generations of rhetors and think- 


ers, up to our . own day. An examination of their various 
interpretations should not be undertaken without some know- 
ledge of the empirical psychology of Bharata. According to the 
Ndfyaidstra , eight fundamental feelings, instincts, or states of 
consciousness, called “bhava” (Skr., bhdva) or sthdyibhdva , can 
be distinguished in the human soul: pleasure, mirth, grief, 
wrath, resolution, fear, loathing, and wonder. These eight 
states are inborn in man’s heart; all of them are present in 
every man, at least in bud, ready to emerge into his conscious- 
ness on any occasion. Occasions are many, and the dominance 
of this or that feeling in the various situations and encounters 
of life is expressed by our attitude, our face, our gestures, as 
provoked by particular actions and reactions. These eight bhava 
do not appear in a pure form; the modulations of consciousness 
arc extremely complex, and each of the fundamental states 
appears in association with other, occasional and transitory, 
emotional states ( vyabhicdribhdva ): depression, anxiety, impa- 
tience, etc. (Bharata fixes their number at 36.) The theatrical 
art propounded in the Ndfyafdstra is entirely based on this 
empiral psychology. Ideally, the actor should place himself in 
the situation of the hero he impersonates, expressing the hero's 
reactions and feelings; these, being acted on the stage, not 
lived in real life, give spectators the particular pleasure to 
which Bharata gives the name of rasa. In other words, what 
the actor suggests is one of the eight fundamental states; this, 
when the situations, the actions, and other transitory elements 
that cause and accompany it no longer belong to real life but 
are aroused in the spectator through dramatic presentation or 
the reading of a poem, is no longer experienced as an ordinary 
emotional state but is enjoyed as rasa. The fundamental spiritual 
states being eight in number, there are also eight rasa (erotic, 
comic, pathetic, furious, heroic, terrible, hateful, and wonder- 
ful). They arc essentially the same states — now not actually 
lived, but esthetically enjoyed. All further developments of 
Indian esthetic thought aspire to the interpretation and clarifica- 
tion of Bharata’s aphorism. 

The first rhetors who interpreted and analyzed the master’s 
words were, so far as is known, Dandin (7th cent.) and Bhatta 
Lollata (9th cent.). According to them, rasa is simply the 
spiritual state, raised to its highest pitch, corresponding to the 
situation represented, the actor's reactions, etc. Bhatta Lollata, 
who, like his great successors, was a Kashmiri and probably 
was a follower of one of the Sivaite mystical schools flourishing 
in Kashmir, asks a question that seems even stranger: Where 
is rasa, in the actor or in the hero he represents? .Jo this 
query, which indicates how concrete, even naturalistic, was 
the notion of rasa in these times, Lollata provides an answer: 
Rasa is really to be found only in the character represented, 
and by extension (therefore metaphorically) in the actor who 
impersonates him; the spectator, in the esthetic moment, secs 
the two as a single being. 

Saiikuka, a Kashmiri who lived a little later than Lollata, 
disagrees. According to him, rasa is not, as “the ancients” 
put it, a spiritual state carried to its highest pitch; rather it is 
the duplication of a spiritual state, derived by the spectator 
from the performance, the actor’s gestures, etc. This apprehen- 
sion of an imitated spiritual state, experienced by the spectator 
as rasa, is, to Sankuka, different from any other kind of con- 
sciousness. A horse imitated by a painter, he says, seems to 
onlookers neither real nor false; it is nothing but an image, 
and any judgment ns to reality or unreality is irrelevant. None 
of the writings of Lollata and Sankuka has survived, but the 
latter is quoted by the great 1 ith-century rhetor and philosopher 
Abhinavagupta. In the Abhinavabhdratt , his great commentary 
on the N&fyafdstra , he quotes Sankuka as saying, “In esthetic 
enjoyment perceptions such as ‘This happy man is really the 
actor,’ ' Rama is really this man, and he is not happy,' ‘This 
may not be R&ma,’ ‘This man resembles Rflma’ are completely 
absent; the mode of perception experienced differs both from 
a correct perception and from a mistaken one, from doubt 
and from similitude. What is experienced is, in accordance 
with the principle of the image of a painted horse, simply the 
perception ‘This is the happy Rfima.’ ” We find the same idea 
a little farther on, in two stanzas again quoted from Sahkuka: 
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“[In esthetic enjoyment] there is neither doubt nor truth nor 
error; the notion inhering in it is ‘This man is thus and so/ 
not ‘This man is really thus and so.‘ [Esthetic enjoyment] 
implies no contradiction, therefore it cannot be called a form 
of error. It is an immediate, self-evident perception; what 
argument can challenge it?” Saftkuka’s position in the history 
of Indian esthetics is very significant; in fact he is the first to 
have observed that one of the peculiarities of the esthetic ex- 
perience is this very independence of criteria of reality and 
unreality. The esthetic image is an image, not a judgment. 
So far, so good. According to Abhinavagupta, the weak point 
of Sankuka’s structure is his premise that the esthetic state of 
consciousness is nothing but the perception of an imitated state 
of consciousness. This concept of imitation was refuted by 
Abhinavagupta, as it had been before him by his master Bhatta 
Tauta, the author of the Kdvyakautuka , an important work on 
poetic art, now lost. Their reasoning is painstaking and acute: 
the effect of imitation (as when a clown imitates the son of a 
king) is in fact laughter and mockery and has no connection 
with esthetic experience. The imitation theory is also clearly 
contradicted by certain arts — dancing, for example — which 
obviously do not imitate anything in real life. In sum, art, 
for Abhinavagupta, is not an imitation of real life; it is a fresh 
manner of viewing it. 

A third philosopher who is very important in the history 
of the doctrine of rasa is Bhatta Nayaka, a Kashmiri of about 
the first half of the ioth century, author of the lost Safirdaya - 
darpana. His critique deals first of all with Bhurata’s phrase 
“is born”; in what sense, he asks, should the words be un- 
derstood? Perception, production, and manifestation are facts 
of everyday life; they have nothing to do with the esthetic 
fact, with rasa. Hence the real meaning of “being bom” as 
used by Bharata cannot be perception, or production, or man- 
ifestation. Theatrical performance (the actions of actors) or 
poetry (the words of a poet) does not make rasa perceptible, 
produce it, or manifest it. The relation between the practical, 
or literal, meaning and the poetic meaning is in none of these; 
rather, it is in something entirely different from these three 
facts of everyday life, namely in “revelation” ( bhdvand ). This 
revelation, as Abhinavagupta says in his paraphrase of the 
Sahrdayadarpana , is a special power, different from the power 
of denoting, that words assume in poetry and the drama. “The 
ta.sk pertaining to this power, which — as N&yaka says in so 
many words — is capable of removing the thick layer of mental 
stupor occupying our consciousness, is ‘generalization’ of the 
things represented and described. . . . The rasa revealed by 
this power is thus enjoyed through a sort of fruition different 
from direct experience, from memory, etc.” The core of 
llhatta N&yaka’s doctrine is precisely this concept of generaliza- 
tion — one of the main contributions of Indian esthetics. The 
essence of rasa, according to N&yaka, is in neither the intensifi- 
cation nor the imitation of a spiritual state; it arises from the 
fact that in esthetic experience reality is not perceived in as- 
sociation with any particular ego but is generalized. In other 
words, the drama performed or the poem recited has the power 
to laisc the spectator, for the moment, above his limited ego, 
his practical interests, which in everyday life, literally like 
“a thick layer of mental stupor,” limit and dim his conscious- 
ness. Things and events that in practical Life, when associated 
with “I,” with “mine,” repel or grieve us, are felt as a source 
of pleasure when they are described or represented esthetically, 
that is, when they are generalized, or contemplated universally 
rather than under the aspect of a particular individuality. This 
conversion of pain into a pleasure of sorts is proved, N&yaka 
holds, by the fact that, as depicted on the stage, sights and 
events in themselves painful do not repel us; on the contrary, 
we eryoy them. Rasa, the esthetic experience known through 
the power of revelation (i bhdvand ), is not noetic in character; 
lt not a perception by the intellect but an experience, a frui- 
fion ( hhoga ). This fruition is characterized by a state of loosen- 
* n K of the consciousness, the pervasion of the consciousness 
by bliss and light: it belongs to the same order as the eryoyment 
°f supreme Brahma. From this very interesting comparison 
uf the esthetic to the mystical experience, it is clear that Nftyaka’s 


analysis of esthetics incorporates patterns and insights drawn 
from the religious heritage of his country. Essentially, Bhatta 
Nayaka secs in esthetic experience a conversion of the things 
of reality, which in the esthetic moment appear, as it were, 
under another aspect. This change occurs because, in the 
esthetic moment there is no association with “I,” with “mine.” 

Even at first glance this conception of NSyaka’s clearly 
reveals its kinship with certain religious schools of India, which 
must have influenced him, if only indirectly. For instance, in 
the teachings of the Buddhist school of viffidnavdda (doctrine 
of ideation) we find the same concept applied to mystical rather 
than esthetic experience. In religious experience the world of 
reality is not suppressed; it is seen otherwise. The Buddhist 
Vasubhandu says: “If it is true that things are unreal, lacking 
that substantial reality consistent with their own nature as 
imagined by the ignorant, it cannot nevertheless be denied 
that they do exist in that ineffable mode of living which Bud- 
dhas perceive” ( Vimiatikd , io). Things are inexhaustible in 
their actual nature; they reveal more and more modes of being, 
corresponding to the beholders’ varying states of consciousness. 
Reality, in this sense, may be an object of revulsion ( pardvriiti ), 
of a sort of sudden reinterpretation through which it is revealed 
under a new aspect: the painful and restless flow of history, 
satnsara (Skr., samsdra), appears to the saint as ineffable quies- 
cence, nirvana (Skr., nirvdna; see buddhism). For Bhatta N&yaka 
and for Abhinavagupta, as will be seen, the final transfigura- 
tion of pain is as if anticipated and foreshadowed in the esthetic 
experience; this, like religious experience, ttoasforms reality, 
converts its very language, which magically reveals a new mean- 
ing that exists siue by side with the practical meaning, anticipat- 
ing and foreshadowing it but not suppressing it. For while 
the mystical experience is perfect fullness, in which the knots 
of “I,” of “mine,” are already completely undone, in the 
esthetic experience the process of undoing has only just begun. 
The past, with its pain, has not yet entirely lost its actuality 
in this process; it is still present, ready to break out in all its 
violence. The poet’s fullness is not that of the saint. “Poetry 
and its study,” declares Anandavardhana, poet as well as rhetor 
and philospher, “ have been for me only a source of pain, and 
my pleasure is only in Vi$nu.” Esthetic enjoyment itself is 
veined bv an obscure unrest: “Often,” says K&lid&sa, in a 
passage quoted by Abhinivagupta, “while we are happy ad- 
miring beautiful shapes and hearing sweet sounds, we never- 
theless feel a keen unrest; do we recall in our hearts the con- 
sequences of our former lives, imprinted on our souls without 
our knowledge?” ( £akuntald t V, 96). 

Whatever the difference between religious and esthetic ex- 
perience, the two spring from the same source. This is the 
tenor of two stanzas, almost certainly by N&yaka, quoted by 
Mahimabhatt&t a rhetor of the nth century: “Dramatic per- 
formances and the music accompanying them sustain rasa in 
all its fullness; hence the spectator, absorbed in enjoyment, 
turning inward, feds pleasure throughout the whole performance. 
Sunk into his own being, he forgets everything [pertaining to 
practical life]. There wells up in him that flow of inborn pleasure 
in which the yogi finds his satisfaction.” 

Another problem explored by Bhatta N&yaka is the didactic 
value of poetry. Differing from the current opinion that drama 
and poetry should instruct while they entertain, N&yaka main- 
tains that instruction is completely secondary and that what 
really matters is the intrinsic value of a work of art. The two 
approaches arc reconciled by Abhinavagupta. Commenting on 
NSyaka’B theory, he says, in brief, that esthetic experience in 
so far as it nourishes our sensitivity has also a didactic value: 
“The teachings we receive from a work of poetry are different 
from those of historical and scientific treatises. But we are 
ready to admit that poetry, in the long run, does instruct, 
although it docs not employ the usual reasoning by analogy: 
‘As R&ma is, such do I wish to be/ It teaches us to broaden 
our poetic sensitivity, which is the vehicle of erjoyment of 
rasa” [. Locana , p. 190]. 

These are the outlines of the development of Indian esthetics 
toward the end of the 10th century, in good part as Abhinava- 
gupta, who was one of India's greatest thinkers, has transmitted 
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them. A Kashmiri like his forerunners, Abhinavagupta unified 
the scattered voices of earlier phiosophers into a masterful 
synthesis, embracing philosophical speculation and mysticism 
as well as esthetics. His commentary on Anandavardhana ’s 
Dhvanydloka constitutes one of the most important works of 
the dhvatti school, which he played a leading role in developing. 
He accepts and elaborates the core of Bhafta N&yaka’s esthetic 
ideas, that is, the concept of generalization, but he rejects 
Nayaka's concepts of esthetic experience as fruition rather than 
as knowledge and of the assumption by poetic words of the 
power of revelation. For Abhinavagupta, in whose view the 
dhvani and the rasa schools are indissolubly fused, rasa is not 
revealed: it is manifested, as Anandavardhana was wont to say. 
In his Locana on the Dhvanydloka , Abhinavagupta points out 
(p. 187) that to say 14 Rasa was perceived” is like saying ‘‘Cooked 
rice was cooked,” for rasa can only be perceived. Esthetic 
gustation is a perception sui generis , unlike all others. 

Elsewhere Abhinavagupta says of the perception of rasa: 
“In the case of actors performing, the idea that we are con- 
fronted with reality does not arise, nor the idea of similitude, 
as when we are faced with a pair of objects; nor do we think 
we are dealing with an error, as when we mistake mother-of- 
pearl for silver, nor with a false judgment, as when an erro- 
neous notion follows from the negation of a true notion, nor 
with an assertion, as when we say ‘This peasant is a cow,’ 
nor with a comparison, as between a face and the moon, nor 
with a copy, as in the case of an image of painted clay, nor 
with an imitation, as when a pupil strives to arrive at the same 
interpretation of scripture a9 his master, nor with an instan- 
taneous creation, as in a magical act, nor with a conjuring trick 
whose magical effect is obtained by sleight-of-hand, etc. For 
' in all these cases something appears which is not perceived 
‘as generalized,’ and when the spectator views it with detach- 
ment, as a third person the enjoyment of rasa is lacking” 

( Abhinavabhdrati , I, 35). 

We have seen that Bhatta Nayaka likened the esthetic ex- 
perience to the mystical — a correspondence accepted by Ab- 
hinavagupta and reflected in the very terms he used (wonder, 
immersion, gustation, tasting, fruition, identification, loosening, 
resolution). But likeness does not imply identity, and Abhina- 
vagupta is well aware of the barriers that separate the two: 
“Esthetic gustation, just as it differs from the perception in 
an ordinary mental state (e.g., love), aroused by ordinary means 
of knowing such as direct apprehension, inference, revelation, 
analogy, differs too from telepathic knowledge, without active 
participation, in another’s thoughts, as a third person — typified 
by the yogi’s direct perceptions — and from the compact, pure 
perception, free from any influence of things outside its own 
bliss, experienced by the yogi of a higher order. All three of 
these modes of knowing are wanting in the beauty that is 
proper to esthetic experience, and the causes of this lack are, 
in order: the appearsmee of obstacles (practical needs), lack of 
commitment owing to the absence of active participation, and 
the fact of being immersed in the [adored] object, in a state 
of total self-abandonment” {Abhinavabhdrati , I, p. 287; see 
criticism: India). 

Rasa, esthetic gustation, is one- the division into eight (or 
nine) rasas, corresponding to the number of fundamental states 
of consciousness, has only an empirical value. (According to 
Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta there is a ninth state of 
consciousness, or bhava — quiet and the quictistic — and there- 
fore a ninth rasa.) Abhinavagupta says: “We think that in 
esthetic experience consciousness itself is enjoyed, all full of 
bli9s. In such a phase, what is the meaning of pain? Love and 
pain have only one function, to diversify, and the actor’s func- 
tion is to arouse those feelings” ( Abhinavabhdrati , I, p. 292). 
Abhinavagupta finds a parallel to the esthetic experience in 
the case of women who even when scratched and bitten by 
their lovers do not cease to feel pleasure. This conception of 
esthetic experience necessarily implies the suppression of prac- 
tical desires and hence the merging of the subject into the 
esthetic object, to the exclusion of everything else. The ap- 
pearance on the horizon of consciousness, of desire, of prac- 
tical needs, destroys the unity of the esthetic experience: some- 


thing is shattered, something cracks within us, and extra- 
neous, dispersive elements penetrate — the so-called “obstacles” 
{vighna ), bom of the ego’s disturbing influence. The spectator 
must be serene, not in the grip of passions. “One of the prin- 
cipal obstacles,” observes Abhinavagupta, “regularly occurs 
when the spectator is at the mercy of the tasting of pleasures, 
pains, etc., inhering in his own person. This obstacle consists 
in the appearance of other forms of consciousness, due variously 
to the fear of being abandoned by these sensations of pleas- 
ure, etc., to concern for their preservation, to a desire to 
procure other similar sensations, to the desire to get rid of 

them, give them open expression, hide them, etc. Even when 
someone perceives pleasures, pains, etc., as inhering exclusively 
in other persons, other forms of consciousness inevitably arise 
in him (pleasures, pains, mental stupor, indifference, etc.) which 
naturally constitute an obstacle” (Gnoli, p. 79). 

Indian philosophers, though they have for the most part 
concerned themselves with inquiry into the esthetic states of 
consciousness experienced by those who contemplate the crea- 
tion of the artist, have devoted considerable attention to the 
creative moment when the poet gives life to his work. Anan- 
davardhana remarks that in the domain of poetry the poet has 
the power of a god: things devoid of consciousness he treats 
as if they were endowed with it; conscious beings he deprives 
of life at will. “In the infinite sea of poetry the poet is the 
true and sole creator and as it pleases him to create so the 
whole grows and is transformed” ( Dhvanydloka , p. 498). Bhatfa 
Tauta’s definition of a poet is also interesting; according to 
him (as quoted by Hemacandra) the word poet ( kavi ) implies 
intuition and expression: “The poet, as they say, is a seer; he 
is such because he sees. His vision is insight into the nature 
of the variable qualities of beings. If the poet in his writings, 

then, derives truth from what he sees, the word poet is or- 
dinarily considered to derive either from the vision or from 
the expression. The first poet, Valmlki, no matter how clear 
and abiding his vision, would never have been considered a 
poet until he had given it expression” (Kdvydnufdsana, p. 432). 
The ways of words, adds Tauta, are two — prose and poetry. 
The one starts from discursive knowledge, the other is born 
of intuition ( pratibhd ), conceived by Tauta, in his famous defi- 
nition, as the knowledge that is an unending source of new 
images. This knowledge is born of contact with the real nature 
of things, that is, it precedes the intervention of discursive 
thought and comes into being when the poet’s mind is com- 
pletely immersed and concentrated in the poetic image. He 
who is not only nourished by the image but capable df express- 
ing it is a poet. 

This concept of intuition is later expressed by Abhinava- 
gupta. Rasa, before being communicated to the spectators, is 
in the poet; in his consciousness the poetic image, cut loose 
from association with the particular ego of the poet, from time 
and Bpace, is enjoyed esthetically. The first poem, according 
to an Indian legend, was bom when Valmlki saw a heron 
mourning beside her dead mate, the victim of a hunter. In 
the mind of the poet her grief spontaneously changed into a 
poetic image and became verse, "in the manner,” says Abhin- 
avagupta, “of a liquid that is poured out of a vase — the 
natural and prediscursive vocal manifestation of a spiritual 
state” {Locana, p. 86). Poetic intuition, this rich source of 
ever-new images, is, in Abhinavagupta *s view, only one aspect 
of intuition in its fullness, that is to say, of mystical or religious 
intuition, the creative force of the “I,” a brimming conscious- 
ness which unceasingly renews all things. This idea is well 
stated in his great mystical Summa, the Tantrdloka : “Gradually, 
as this nonconvcntional consciousness begins to prevail, wc 
observe an increasing wonder; as our conventional words are 
immersed in these nonconventional and uncreated letters, dif- 
ferent degrees of intuition occur. Those who are in this state 
of intuition, coinciding with the dominance of our natural 
consciousness, possess the gift of poetry, of eloquence, etc. 
And finally those who are at rest — in a state of awareness 
in which conventions have altogether vanished — what do they 
not know, with what are they not acquainted?” These verses 
are very important. Intuition coincides, so to say, with the 
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breaking down of conventions, that is, of practical language 
on which they are baaed. Our words take on a free and flowing 
quality which they did not possess when they were bound to 
our practical willing or lack of willing: language, little by little, 
revives. However, the full restoration ( pratyujjlvana ) of words, 
and with them of the sounds they are made of, arises not in 
poetic speech but on a still higher level. The whole of prac- 
tical speech, bound to “I” and “mine” (and to the modula- 
tions of consciousness they express) can be felt as the free 
play of the ego, as what the Indian religious schools call * ‘man- 
tra” (Skr., mantrd). The theories underlying the mantra, or 
ritual formula, arise from the observation of Indian thinkers 
that to the degree that words have meaning they imprison 
their hearers* minds in a network of practical interests, of 'T* 
and “mine.** The only words that escape this limitation (apart 
from poetic speech, on a lower level) are mantras, namely, 
syllables and words devoid of meaning or content, which by 
virtue of this very fact set the consciousness free so that it 
can withdraw completely into itself and be undisturbed by 
any distracting or confusing external symbol. Mantras — that 
is to say, the quest for words, signs, transcending any definite 
content — naturally are not facts or needs of an esthetic order; 
they belong to the religious sphere, and this has always been 
the feeling about them in India. The esthetic word, as we 
have seen, is essentially different. Poetic meaning transcends 
convention but at the same time » based on it. If we deprive 
poetry of its content and its words of their historical or literal 
meaning, poetry vanishes with them, and so does thr poetic 
meaning, which is perceived in the same measure and at the 
same time as the literal or historical meaning. 'l*he quest for 
a pure word or a pure poem never existed in Indian culture — 
or if it ever did, the quest was religious, not esthetic. 

After Abhinavagupta, undoubtedly the leading figure in the 
history of Indian esthetic doctrine, the philosophers and rhetors 
of India who studied the esthetic problem did little beyond 
repeating and paraphrasing his words, but a few names deserve 
mention. Mammata, a Kashmiri who lived at the end of the 
1 1 th and beginning of the 12th century, wrote the Kdvyapra- 
kdia, a summary of poetic art; though this work simply para- 
phrases the more complex works of Abhinavagupta, it has been 
so popular as to overshadow them. Mammata is not unique: 
Hemacandra and Vidvanfitha are figures of comparable stature. 
In his book the Kdvydnuidsana Hemacandra depends mostly 
on Abhinavagupta without even taking the trouble to para- 
phrase: he literally copies. Viftvanatha, the author of the Sd- 
httyadarpana (14th cent.), is somewhat more original; to him 
we owe one of the most famous definitions of rasa. It adds 
nothing to what Abhinavagupta has already said but has the 
merit of being clear and brief: "Rasa, composed of full under- 
standing, bliss, and inner illumination, is enjoyed by only a 
few persons, and its manifestation is due to the emergence of 
the clear and transparent part of consciousness [sattvd \ . Such a 
rasa has no contact with other knowable things; it is twin 
brother to the enjoyment of Brahma. Its essence is a ‘wonder* 
\iamatkdra\ not of an ordinary nature, enjoyed os part of our 
being, as identification with it.*’ In these two stanzas there is 
no word or concept that does not go back to Abhinavagupta 
and the Kashmiri school. ViSvanfitha says, first of all, that 
rasa is enjoyed only by a few persons. Who are they? They 
are esthetically sensitive persons, who, as the Indians say, are 
"possessed of heart” ( sahrdaya ). Abhinavagupta put it this 
wav: "The faculty of self-identification with the events rep- 
resented demands that the mirror of the mind should he 
made completely clear, by means of repeated acquaintance with 
and practice of poetry. The possessed of heart, those who 
possess the consent of their own hearts, are these who have 
this faculty” (, Abhinavabhdratl , p. 37). 

The same concept of esthetic and religious sensitiveness 
was expressed by Abhinavagupta in other words in one of the 
most beautiful pages of his commentary on the Tantric text 
I’ardtritpttkd: “For those who are not sustained by the force 
of consciousness, who know neither intoxication nor bliss (both 
being a stirring of this force), neither the image of the fairest 
woman nor the most tender and tuneful melody trembling on 


a maiden’s lips can be a source of complete happiness. To 
the degree that this force fails to provide nourishment, to that 
degree is wonder diminished; total incapacity for wonder is in 
fact a lack of life. On the other hand, esthetic receptivity — 
being possessed of heart — means immersion in intense wonder, 
consisting in a stirring of this force. Only he whose heart is 
abundantly nourished by this infinite force, who is familiar 
with the continuing experience of such fruition — he and no 
other — is gifted with this capacity for wonder" (commentary 
on the Pardtrimiikd , pp. 48-49). This conception of Abhina- 
vagupta *s of the esthetic state of consciousness as wonder 
(1 camatkdra) t which is echoed in the two stanzas by Vi6van&tha 
quoted above, had its beginnings in Kashmiri speculation. Both 
esthetic and religious experience imply the cessation of a world 
— the ordinary world of history, or samsara — and its sudden 
replacement by a new dimension of reality. In this sense the 
two are wonder and surprise. Of course these can be expe- 
rienced only by sensitive people; souls not possessed of heart 
( ahrdaya ) feel no wonder and have no perception of this deeper 
life, remote from normal conceptual and verbal processes. 

Vi^vanatha is not the last; there are numberless summarizers 
and resummarizerB. Prabhftkara, who lived in the 15th century, 
wrote a short but lucid exposition of rasa, the Rasapradlpa . 

In the 17th century Jagannatha, in the famous RasagaAgd- 
dhara , expressed the old concepts in different terms. According 
to Jagannatha himself, tiie difference bt tween him and the 
ancients (Abhinavagupta, Mammata, etc.) is tteat tor them rasa 
was a mental state, qualified by conBciousne** in its purity, 
unobscured by the obstacles of the ego, while for him rasa 
is this same consciousness in its purity, qualified by a given 
mental state. The difference appears to be one more of words 
than of facts, and Jagannatha’s originality has been overrated. 

The body of esthetic thought examined so far is substan- 
tially homogeneous: fundamentally rasa is conceived of as a 
mental state, regarded os independent of “I” and “mine.” The 
single exception to the uniform acceptance of this theory, which 
dominates the whole panorama of Indian esthetics, is the con- 
cept of Bhoja, the 11th-century author of the bulkiest treatise 
on esthetics ever written in India, the Srngaraprakdia ; he sees 
things otherwise. The agent that transforms pain, transforms 
history, into pleasure, says Bhoja, is the ego — a sort of “self- 
love,” of “libido” — which resides at the very center of con- 
sciousness. When we are immersed in the reality of the ego, 
everything is seen and lived as pleasure. Drama and poetry 
are simply tools enabling the sensitive man ( rasika ) to recover 
this love, this original desire, which is beyond the realm of 
feelings and the changing spiritual states in which the ego 
has become obscured. This is but one aspect, though a major 
one, of Bhoja‘s theory, which is extremely intricate and has 
not as yet been studied with any thoroughness. While Abhi- 
navagupta continued to be read and studied — if only indirectly 
— Bhoja attracted hardly any followers. 

If, from Abhinavagupta down to our own times, the atti- 
tude of traditional Indian culture has tended toward mere 
imitation or repetition, in other circles a warranted reaction 
has appeared. Typical of the thinking of modem Indian scholars 
in esthetics and in the general field of philosophical speculation 
is the ambition to translate into Western languages the teachings 
of the ancient philosophers of India, with the aim of integrating 
them into a sort of supersynthesis. Although in general the 
works so far produced offer an artificial juxtaposition of Western 
and Eastern concepts and ideas, rather than a true synthesis, 
studies deserving attention are not entirely lacking. Apart from 
the numerous books of A. K. Coomaraswamy, mention should 
he made of the two volumes of Comparative Aesthetics by K. 
C. Pandey (Benares, 1950-56), Studies in Comparative Aesthetics 
by P. Chaudhury (Santiniketan, 1953), and P. S. Sastri’s articles 
in the Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute . 

As has been said, the only art forms that have been studied 
from the philosophical point of view in India are poetry, the 
drama, and, to a certain extent, music. If references to paint- 
ing that have a bearing on esthetics are few, the comments 
of this nature on sculpture and architecture are even fewer. 
Consideration of the decorative, functional, and pragmatic values 
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of the visual arts have as a rule overshadowed conscious esthetic 
judgment. A comment on painting that does come under the 
heading of esthetics is the observation of Sankuka — illustrated 
by the example of the image of a painted horse — quoted 
earlier. His remarks find a parallel in the words of Kuntaka, 
another Kashmiri rhetor. Following the dhvani school, Kun- 
taka holds that the merit of a painting is not in the natural- 
istic rendering of any of its parts but in the artist's ability 
to put life and grace into his work ( Vakroktijivita , III, 3 -4). 
Several other treatises apply the theory of rasa to painting. 

Binuoc. Mammals, Kfivyaprakdta. with Commentary by MdQikvanan- 
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Chinese esthetics . One of the most famous artists of the 
Ch'ing dynasty, Yun Shou-p'ing, admonished painters to con- 
centrate before taking up their brushes: “You must exclude all 
human presence, then creative dynamism is imparted to your 
hand and the original inspiration spreads in abundant measure.” 

In writing thus, Yiin Shou-p'ing was reminding his con- 
temporaries of the 17th century that art cannot be separated 
from the life of the spirit; creative dynamism manifests the 
immanent activity of tao (the absolute principle), which Chinese 
thought places at the origin of all things. This unknowable, 
the only reality in a universe of illusory images, is revealed 
through its activity;, it emanates a force, irradiating, efficacious, 
and regulatory, that leads beings from nothingness into indi- 
vidualized existence, communicating to them their lot in life 
and assigning their proper function and rank. There is no 
form of life whose reason for existing, whose vitality, does 
not somehow originate from tao — nothing that does not ex- 
press tao y though without ever disclosing its secret. To un- 
derstand oneself and all things in their divine aspect (shin) 
one has only to turn back to this hidden reality. Impersonal, 
changeless, and eternal, it is felt as a sort of fountainhead of 
creativity, a boundless life force, a life-giving rule, a path that 
cuts through chaos, regulating and organizing it. The primary 
meaning of tao is “road”: it is a road which passes through 
all that exists, distinguishing between planes and modeling 
forms; after having traversed all sectors of reality, all fields of 
activity, it closes in upon itself. 

The return to tao suffices to bring one to the very source 
both of art and of sanctity. Vhc saint and the artist, surveying 
the world, question all things. The “splendid harmony of 
natural law” is revealed to them only to the degree that they 
have, in their innermost selves, discovered and attained to the 
Law' of Law's, the foundation of universal harmony. Thus in 
the realm of the Good, as in that of the Beautiful, the secret 
of perfection is entrusted only to those whose faculties asceticism 
has purified and quickened. The saint is able to institute rites 
and rules that ensure the permanence of a civilized society, 
and the artist has the gift of creating the “thing of heuuty,” 
the work of art, because they participate in and are animated 
by the sovereign power of tao. 

The inspiration that governs both the life of the saint and 
the creative genius of the artist proceeds from the innermost 
being ( nei) t or more precisely from the heart ( hsin ), the seat 
of intellect and of feeling. It was Confucius who asked: “How 
can u man who is lacking in the properly human virtues per- 
form rites? How can a man who is lacking in the properly 
human virtues cultivate music?” (E. Chavannes, Les Memoires 
historiques de Sseu-ma Tsien , Paris, 1895-1905, pp. 238-40). 
“Every note in music,” said the historian Ssu-ma Ch'ien (145— 


86 B.c.), “is horn within man's heart . . . and music comes 
from within” (ibid., pp. 241-46). It is the expression of an 
inner balance which is attained only by one whose will is in 
harmony with the principle of order and life. 

Ethics and esthetics are both subject to rules that are con- 
stant, inherent in life, and natural, and that yet tranacend 
nature. Like morality, art founds a world ordered by the spirit, 
that is, by tao , “the principle regulating universal spontaneity." 
Esthetic enjoyment, the satisfaction that works of art give, has 
its place. Our eyes love the five colors, our ears are pleased 
by the sound of bells, of musical stones, our mouths find the 
five tastes agreeable, and we are charmed by gems and precious 
objects. Thus we embroider our clothes with emblems of many 
colors, we create harmony with the eight musical instruments, 
we prepare diverse and variously seasoned foods, we cut and 
polish jade insignia. But in the refulgence of beauty it is tao 
that shines forth: both the rapture of the artist and the wonder 
of the onlooker are founded solely on tao , which thus manifests 
its abundant power. If, by evil chance, the satisfaction we feel 
degenerates into license, the soul is inevitably troubled by a 
painful sense of discord. The moment art becomes the instru- 
ment of return to chaos, it degenerates, for it is linked to order, 
proportion, and purity in an intimate relation that Confucius 
tried to make clear to his disciples. One of them, Tzft-hsia, 
queried the Master, quoting the Shih-ching: “ ‘The comers of 
his mouth curve gracefully in an amiable smile, and his beautiful 
eyes gleam in black and white splendor. On a white background 
different colors can be painted. What does this mean? 1 ‘Before 
painting,’ Confucius answered, ‘we must have a white back- 
ground.* 'Should wc not understand by this,* asked Tzti-hsia, 
‘that ceremonies imply and require sincere feelings above all?' 
‘Shang TzO-hsia,’ said Confucius, ‘is able to explain what 1 
think; I can begin to expound to him the Odes of the Shih - 
ching " (The Analects , II, 3). 

The esthetic ideal of which we have been speaking is that 
of ancient China. Its preoccupation with the moral order is, 
generally speaking, typical of every great civilization in its clas- 
sical period. Assuredly Chinese esthetics did not remain, over 
the centuries, in a state of dependence on political ethics. 
When the Chinese empire was established, on the ruins of the 
feudal society of the Chou, art gradually achieved its freedom. 
This evolution came about through the influence of a social 
class that came into being under the Han dynasty. This class, 
the scholar-functionaries, was unquestionably loyal to the in- 
terests of a regime that had given it authority; there was in 
these “sages,” who had been called to the execution of public 
functions, no disposition to deprive the state of a means 
government. But these servants of the regime were scholars, 
trained to meditate on the Five Classics, and practiced in writ- 
ing beautiful characters; what was asked of them, essentially, 
was to read, to write, and to speak fitly. Made captive by a 
life that was monotonous and sometimes difficult, they sought 
escape, and found it only by taking refuge in the inner depths 
of their own nature. There they came into possession of the 
Absolute that the philosophers called “spontaneous nature" 
(tsil-jan-chih-hsing) or “Buddha's nature” (Fo-hsing). Those 
among them endowed by heaven with creative powers did not 
stop at naming the force that enraptured them; they achieved 
ecstasy (ju-shfn) and, eluding the narrow boundaries of per- 
sonality, lost themselves in the All. Embracing all forms, they 
floated with the clouds and flew with the birds. If there was 
a poet among them, he would seize his lute and sing; a painter 
would take up his brush to project on a fiat and empty surface 
his inner vision. One arrayed words and rhymes, the other 
lines and colors, hut both were fired with the same enthusiasm, 
aware of constructing a world and of giving life to a new 
entity, horn of their thought. 

It may he said that there has never been a great artist in 
China who did not claim for his art the creative privilege. 
For instance, Lu Chi (261-303), the author of the Win-fu 
(“Rhyme-prose on Literature”), thus describes it; In the fer- 
ment that precedes the genesis of his poem he lets his spirit 
wander to the eight ends of the earth, then the light dawns 
and the original pattern of things and beings appears to him. 
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To express what he sees with the eye of the spirit, he selects 
rhythms and images; he calls upon all that has color, all that 
resounds and sings; he shakes the foliage of trees and traces 
streams to their sources. Then he concentrates, and free of 
any specific thought, he 4 ‘captures heaven and earth in the 
cage of words and fixes a multitude of things under the tip 
of his brush.” At last, certain of his power, he exclaims: 
**I can contain infinity in the space of a square foot of paper, 
and out of my heart, as broad as my thumb, 1 can release a 
deluge of waters.*' The perfectly unified thought of such an 
artist functions effortlessly; identified with Absolute Thought, 
it spreads out, peaceful and bountiful. His individual soul is 
reabsorbed into the great cosmic soul, as the flow of creative 
life springs forth from him, like fresh, clear water out of the 
depths of the earth. In this moment of grace, creation becomes 
for him a perfectly spontaneous act. The expression of an 
interior fullness, his song is sufficient unto itself, as if satisfied 
with its own beauty. 

Nevertheless the art of Chinese writers cannot be summed 
up in the familiar formula “art for art’s sake.” When his 
activity reaches that degree of purity at which it is autonomous 
and immediate, the artist pursues no practical end, just as 
the ascetic, on attaining ecstasy, forgets his own existence and 
expects of his contemplation only the joy with which it fills 
him. Still, no one would argue that contemplation is mere 
pastime, except in the sense that it offers freedom, transition 
into another world — in this case the world of thought. Like 
true art, ecstasy is sufficient unto itself, yet contemplation is 
as essential to the ascetic as water is to fish and air to birds. 
Deprived of his mystic joy, the ascetic cart no longer breathe, 
his spirit fails for lack of nourishment. Chinese artists hove 
felt this very keenly: they speak of creative work as necessary 
for sustenance. 

Taung Ping (375—443), one of the early Chinese landscape 
painters, while meditating before a fine painting, used to play 
the lute and let his fancy travel through the universe; he 
acknowledged freely that the practice gave him new life. “I am 
nourishing my spirit,” he would say. The words had a religious 
meaning, and Tsung Ping was not unaware of this. He con- 
sidered art to be inseparable from asceticism, a road ( tao ) to 
ultimate good and to universal knowledge. Thus, even in 
periods when it appears to have been merely the servant of 
the temporal community, art in China never ceased to strive 
toward spiritual betterment, and true works of art were ac- 
corded the respect due to sacred things. 

Nicole Vandikr- Nicolas 

While, as we have seen, the Chinese attitude to the esthetic 
problem was abstruse and metaphorical and did not, like its 
Indian counterpart, give rise to a well-ordered system of ideas, 
nevertheless there were some steps in the latter direction; 
conspicuous among them is a brief work by Hsieh Ho, who 
lived at the end of the 5th century. In his “Ancient Memoir 
on the Classification of Painters” ( Ku-hua p'in-lu) he states 
that in painting there are six basic principles. Though they 
have existed since the beginning of time, only a few' painters 
have had the skill to master these fundamentals, which Hsieh 
Ho lists as follows (trans. A. Soper): “The first is ‘animation 
through spirit consonance.' The second is ‘structural method 
m use of the brush.' The third is 'fidelity to the object in por- 
traying forms.* The fourth is ‘conformity to kind in applying 
colours.’ The fifth is ‘proper planning in placing (of elements).’ 
I he sixth is 'transmission (of the experience of the past) in 
making copies.’ ” The terseness of this enumeration, the lack 
ol a commentary contemporary with the author, and the am- 
biguity of the Chinese characters used have given rise to much 
discussion as to meaning and origin. Some commentators — on 
'he basis of an analogous division of painting into six parts 
that occurs in an Indian text, as well as the decidedly Buddhist 
color of at least one of the terms quoted — have postulated 
an origin in India. It is not easy to decide; if the Indian terms 
(variety of forms, measures, expression of feeling, grace, like- 
ness, good application of colors) do not entirely correspond to 


the Chinese terms, this does not exclude the possibility that 
Hsieh Ho interpreted a more ancient canon, now lost. 

Whatever the actual origin of the terms used, and the precise 
shade of meaning that Hsieh Ho attached to them, his analysis 
met with great approval and gave all later Chinese art critics 
a point of departure for judging the artistic value of paintings. 
It behooves us, then, to examine his principles more closely, 
particularly the first three, whose peculiarities are not easily 
understood by Western readers. T*he first principle focuses on 
“spirit consonance.” This is apparently the quality that gives 
life to a picture, so that lines and colors are not merely lines 
and colors but take on an esthetic value and a poetic meaning. 
The Chinese word ch'i, translated “spirit” or “vitality,** actually 
has many more connotations, which are inevitably lost in trans- 
lation. Ch'i is a sort of fluid essence, a vital breath, that per- 
vades, in var>ing measure, all animate and inanimate things. 
A work of art is successful only when the painter can take 
ch'i hv surprise and fix it under the tip of his brush. If the 
artist has not succeeded in imbuing the things he is represent- 
ing with this essence, this vivifying spirit (in India it would 
be called prdna), then his work is but a faded copy of reality, 
lacking esthetic value. Chang Yen-yuan, a critic of the T'ang 
period, says: “Few painters of antiquity have combined all six 
principles. . . Some ancient painters knew how* to transmit 
the likeness of forms, irrespective of structure and vitality 
(spirit), but the art of painting goes far beyond likeness. Never- 
theless it is difficult to explain this to the unedacated The 
paintings of our times may present an outer lik< itooa, but they 
do not manifest spirit consonance. If one strives for spirit 
consonance, one achieves outer likeness at the same time.’* 
As to Hsieh Ho’s second principle, it stipulates that painters 
must possess a vigorous brush stroke: this energy, this vigor, 
forms the skeleton, so to speak, the ku (bony structure), both 
of painting and of calligraphy. The third principle, “fidelity 
to the object in portraying forms,” should be given particular 
attention; it must not be seen as the urge toward realism, be- 
cause this is a tendency on the whole alien to Chinese painting. 
It is rather the need for the natural foundation underlying 
painted forms, without which they would be mere abstractions. 
Finally, the sixth principle is noteworthy: it concerns the copy- 
ing of ancient paintings, an activity greatly esteemed by the 
Chinese artist. 

The theory of the six fundamental principles and the high 
place it implicitly assigns to painting, placing it on a level 
with poetry, may be said to constitute the foundation of Chinese 
esthetics and criticism. 

Raniero Gnoli 

Chang Yen-yuan, a historian of art of the T*ang dynasty, 
wrote: “It is painting that carries civilization to perfection, 
that eases relations between men, that fathoms mystery.” Others 
after Chang Yen-yiian have pointed out the consonance, in 
China, of artistic intuition and philosphical thought. In modem 
times also, Chinese philosophers have affirmed the spiritual 
vocation of art. In 1924 Chancellor Ts'ai Yiian-pei (1867- 
1940), in his Elements of Philosophy ( Chih-hstieh kang-yao ), 
presented a theory of art as substitute for religion; he asked 
whether man, having strayed from religion, may not in the 
end find the consolations of life in the ci\joyment of beauty. 
This query did not go unnoticed: four years after this first 
work, there appeared a Philosophy of the Beautiful (Mei-ti chih - 
hsiich) by Hsii Ching-yii. Other studies followed, notable among 
them the works of Fu Tung-hsien, who sees art as the soul 
of human fife and the clearest manifestation of man's progress 
toward a truer, better, and more beautiful world. 

Thus Chinese esthetic thought has remained, up to our 
own time, true to the ancient ideal that called upon art to 
reflect the transcendental and to reveal the higher requirements 
of the spirit. (See Chinese art, especially the sections on 
Painting.) 

Bibliog. O. Sir£n, The Chinese on the Art of Painting. Translations 
and Comments, Peking. 1937; S. Sakanishi, The Spirit of the Brush, Lon- 
don, 1939: A. Soper, The First Two Laws of Hsieh Ho, Far Eastern Q., 
VIII, 1949. pp. 412-23: R. B. Acker, Some T*ang end Pre-T*sng Texts 
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on Chinese Painting, Leiden. 1954; C. Lancaster, Metaphysical Beliefs and 
Architectural Principles: A Study in Contrasts Between Those of the West 
and Far Fast. The J. of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, XIV, 3, Mar., 1956, 
pp. 287-303. 

Nicole Vandikh-Nicolas 


ETCHING. See engravings and other print media. 


ETHIOPIA. The Ethiopian Federation — which includes 
Eritrea — is ruled by a hereditary monarchy. Covering a large 
part of East Africa, it adjoins the Sudan in the north and west, 
and Kenya, the Republic of Somalia, and the Red Sea in the 
south and east. Its population is of varied stock and culture. 

Summary. Cultural and artistic development (col. 75). Eritrean 
and northern Ethiopian centers (col. 75): Eritrea ; Northern Ethiopia. 
Central and southern Ethiopian centers (col. 80). 

Cultural and artistic development. The peoples speaking a 
Semitic language and occupying the central and northern part of 
the plateau form an evolved cultural unit, documented by a long 
historical tradition. This cultural unit emerged principally as a 
result of the activity of south Arabian immigrants; it felt the im- 
print — the character and importance of which are not yet fully 
understood — of Oriental and Roman Hellenism; and finally it assumed 
a Christian aspect from about the 4th century, when Christianity 
began to establish 'itself (see ETHIOPIAN art). 

In addition, there arc indigenous artistic manifestations brought 
about by native cultures, attributable mainly to the Cushite peoples 
(see CUSHITE cultures) or to those of Negro race. Furthermore, a 
series of archaeological monuments (carved and engraved stone ste- 
i«) of undetermined origin lie in the territory today inhabited by the 
Cushites. Similarly uncertain is the origin of a group of structures 
(tombs and cisterns) on the shore of the Red Sea near Massawa and 
in the Eritrean hinterland in the basin of the Barka River. Islamic 
architecture finally emerged m those zones — marginal in relation 
to the central plateau — which arc contiguous to the Red Sea and to 
the Indian Ocean, where Islam spread and lasted longer, but without 
significant results. 

The foregoing cultural and artistic movements were affected by 
European influence from Portugal (16th and 17th cent.) and specifi- 
cally from the Jesuits, but this influence produced only isolated 
phenomena in limited areas, rather than a true cultural transfor- 
mation. It was only toward the end of the 19th century that the 
European influence became really decisive in the entire Ethiopian 
territory. 

In the course of the 20th century', the majority of the cities and 
populated centers underwent a process of change based on regulating 
plans, which — generally respecting the historical centers and carefully 
taking environmental conditions into account — foresaw the develop- 
ment of cities conceived in the modem manner. 

Starting in 1936, elaborate regulating plans were drawn up by 
architects and engineers — first Italians and subsequently other 
Europeans — for the enlargement or modernization of almost all 
the main Ethiopian centers, including Harar (G. Ferrazza), Gondkr 
(G. Bosio), Cimma (G. Ulrich), Dirre Dawa (G. Ferrazza), as well 
as Kttran, T&sttnc, Aksum, DSq Airfare, *Adwa, Mtlqalc, Bonga, 
Hula, and others. 

The vicissitudes of World War II caused some damage to ancient 
and modern monuments. 

Eritrean and northern Ethiopian centers. The artistic pro- 
duction of Eritrea and northern Ethiopia, as yet only partially known, 
can be divided into three distinct periods, each of which has charac- 
teristic manifestations. To the first period, probably prehistoric, 
belongs a senes of rock paintings and graffiti, particularly numerous 
in Eritrea. The second period, termed Early Ethiopian or Palco- 
Ethiopian, comprises the entire production from several centuries 
before Christ to the 6th or 7th century of our era. Most of it has been 
found in Eritrea and m northern Ethiopia, m the centers of Aduli, 
Aksum, Y&ha, Dilr'a, Qoljayto, and Tokonda* , all more or less influenced 
by the civilization of Aksum. Typical of this period arc massive 
structures composed of large square limestone blocks rising, for the 
most part, on podia with steps r rheir purpose still remains uncertain; 
some exhibit the characteristics of a temple, while others are clearly 
for civil use. A south Arabian origin is ascribed to the more typical 
forms of this architecture, which has reached us mainly in a state of 
ruin. The remains of Aksum are unique (hypogeum tombs, steles, 
and thrones). The third period, called medieval, comprises all artistic 
manifestations between the end of the Early Ethiopian period and 


the 1 6th century. This essentially Christian art has had original 
developments which may be defined as Ethiopian. The most character- 
istic forms (monolithic hypogeum churches) are concentrated in 
Lasta, hut they also occur in northern Eritrea, south of Addis Ab&ba, 
and in Bale (Goba). Rectangular stone churches, whose side walls 
have alternating stone and wooden strips, also belong to that period. 
The most famous example of this type of architecture is the church 
of the Monastery of Dttbrii Dammo, in 'Agamc. A third type of atone 
church, also rectangular (but without alternating strips on the Bide 
walls), having an interior divided into three parts with a specific li- 


as AO 



The Ethiopian Federation, with principal archaeological and modern centers. 
Key: (1) national boundariea; (a) internal boundaries. 


turgical function, is widespread in northern Ethiopia (see Ethiopian 
art). 

During the Early Ethiopian and medieval periods there was a 
flowering of sculpture and painting, as well as of architecture. The 
latter exhibited a mainly architectonic ornament (decoration of columns, 
pillars, capitals, obelisks, friezes, and bas-reliefs) and thus expressed 
itself chiefly in stone, even though there was no absence of valuable 
sculpture in wood, such as the 33 blocks carved in bas-relief decorating 
the ceiling of the vestibule of Dkbrll Dammo. The paintings, of reli- 
gious inspiration, often had a decorative character; but there were 
also large interior (and exterior) mural paintings in the churches, 
especially after the advent of Christianity (4th cent.). Later (starting 
in the 14th cent.) the art of illumination appeared; it had a prevailingly 
sacred character, hut with original and valuable manifestations. The 
workmanship of base and precious metals reached a fairly high level 
in crowns, coins, statuettes, and liturgical objects. 

Rock art (see paleo-african cultures), according to our pres- 
ent knowledge, is located mainly in northern and central Eritrea, 
in Qtrora, Haglr, Qullitfi, Dine, and DttbrS Bttat, cither with or without 
Paleo- Ethiopian or south Arabian inscriptions. Examples of rock 
art occur also in Da'ro Qawlos, south of Asmara (human figures in 
relief within a cave); southeast of 'Addi Wugri, near the Mkrflb River, 
further south, in G&nzkbo and 'Addi Qftyyfcb (paintings representing 
gibbous oxen); and in Tokonda', where the numerous rock graffiti 
and engravings, with stylized and zoomorphic motifs (mainly oxen) 
are mixed with south Arabian inscriptions that go back to the earliest 
Paleo-Ethiopian period. 

Hmi.100. C. Conti Rossini. Ricerche c studi sull’Etiopis Rome, 1900; 
C. Conti Rossini, Document! per I’archeologia critrca nella bassa valle del 
Hares. RcndLinc. 1903; CL Dainelli and O. Marinclli, Risultsti acientifici 
di un viaggio nella colonia Eritrea, Florence, 1912 (bibliog.); C. Conti Roa- 
aim, Aethiopica, RSO, 1923, p. 482 ft.. C. Conti Roasini. Storia d’Etiopia. 
Bergamo, 1928; R. Azttis and R. Chambard, Cinq anntes de rccherches ar- 
ch£ologiques en Ethiopia, Paris, 1931; E. Cerulli. L’Etiopia del secolo XV 
in nuovi documenti storici, Afrit, 1933. p. 109 AT.; Coniociasione turietici 
i tali ana, Guida dell 'Africa Oricntale Italians, Milan, 1938; A. Mordini, Un 
riparo sotto roccis con pitture rupestri dell’Amba FocadA, Rass. di S. Etio- 
pici, 1941, p. 59 #•: C. Conti Roasini, Incisioni rupestri all'Haggh&r, Rass. 
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di S. Ktiopici, 1943. p. ioa IT.; A. Mordini, Informszioni preliminari §ui risul- 
tati drllc mie riccrche in Etiopia dal 1939 al 1944. Hass, di S. Etiopici, 1946, 
p. 145 ft: V. Franchini and L. Ricci, Ritrovamenti archeologici in Eritrea, 
Rantt.'di S. F.tiopici, 1954. p. 5 ft.; L. Ricci, Piccole note archcologicbe dal- 
1'Eritres, Rats, di S. Etiopici, 19S5 '~s 8. pp. 48-68; L. Ricci. Ritrovamenti 
un hcologici in Eritrea. Oriente modemu, 1956, p. 103 ft. 

Eritrea. Asmara is the capital of Eritrea. Its medieval church, of 
the Dfibrfl Dammo type, waa destroyed after 1906. The present church 
was erected on the same spot in the style of the old. 

In the Eritrean rorat (mountains) are found rough steles of the 
Early Ethiopian period, with rudimentary decorations in Enzfilal and 
Dither Qeddus, and crude atone chaira in Diqdlq and Gfllfib. Near 
Kora Laba a atele bears two zoomorphic reliefs at the top in what 
is possibly Hellenistic atyle. 

Uibliog. C. Conti Kosaini, Antiche rovine sulle tore critree, RcndLinc, 
1923. 

Kfirfin. Ruina of an Early Ethiopian structure near 'Arato are 
noteworthy. The medieval period ia represented by the monolithic 
Church of Dfibrfl Sina. 

Bibliog. A. Piva. Una civiltfl scomparaa dcU’Entrea t gli scavi archeo- 
login della regionc di Cheren, La nuova antologia. 1907. 

Dahlaq islands. Cisterns are found which tradition attributes 
to the Persians and are alto present in some localities on the coast 
which faces them. 

Bibliog. G, Puglisi, Lc cisteme di Dshlak Chebir c di Adsl neU’arci- 
pel ago delle Dshlac. 1st. di S. Etiopici. B.. 1933. p. 33 ft. 

Massawa. At Gttrar, perhaps the Saba of old, there are remains 
of pre-Christian and Early Christian building foundations, and in 
Dtiset, an old Islamic tomb. 

Uibliog. G. Puglisi. La necropoli di Desset el Banaia cd una leggenda 
Sul Cubhct es-Saladin. 1st. di S. Etiopici. B., 1937. P- 13 ft. 

Adult. This archaeological site in the Zula Gulf waa the mari- 
time center of the country from the Early Ethiopian period to the 
beginning of the Middle Ages. From the prehistoric period there are 
building remains, perhaps of old churches; ruins of the enclosing walls; 
bronze lions’ heads, imported ( ?); goldsmiths' work; coins and other 
mctnl objects; and terra cottas. 

Uibliog. R Paribeni. Ricercbe aul luogo dell’antica Adulis, MALinc, 

1 voK 

Dfir'n. About 12 miles north of Qofcayto are found monumental 
bypogeum tombs, probably Early Ethiopian. Among the architectural 
remains there is a lion protoma. 

Uibliog. C. Conti Rossini, Lehi, Tsehbf Emni e Deri. Rasa, di S. Etio- 
[mu. 1947. p. ia tf. 

Qo^ayto. Of the Early Ethiopian period are remains of the foun- 
dations of numerous buildings, a well-preserved central portion of a 
dam with stepped wall, columns and capitals, and hypogcum tombs 
m the rock. 

Tokonda*. Early Ethiopian period objects include rock graffiti 
and engravings with stylized and zoomorphic motifs (mainly oxen) 
mixed with south Arabian inscriptions; building remains; and stone 
columns. 

Kfiakfisa. From the Early Ethiopian period are found remains 
ot istonc steles, mutilated and fallen for the most part, square in sec- 
tion, of considerable height (up to 30 ft.). One of them bears a south 
Arabian inscription in an old paleography. In May T uru b and Grat 
M ahdfirfi, there are building remains, square-block wall sections, and 
a roundish stele ending in a point. 

Uibliog. A. Davico, Ritrovamenti sudarabici nella sons del Csscaat 
Ka»». di S. Etiopici, 1947. P. t ft. 

Amha Saytoi (south of Sfin'afe). A rectangular obelisk is still 
standing (13 ft. high) with semicircular top, bearing an Early Ethi- 
opian inscription and the symbols on the sun and moon. There are 
also building remains with south Arabian inscription. 

Zokollo (near Sfin'afe). Ruina of • spacious building, perhaps a 
temple, may possibly be of the early Middle Agee. 


Aramo (near Sfin'afe). Ruins are found of a medieval church 
(destroyed in 1940). 

Bibliog. A Mordini. La ehiesa di Arsm6, Rass. di S. Etiopici. VQ5Q. 

Ham (near Sfin'afe). A small medieval church was built on an- 
other Early Ethiopian one, from which it retains architectural remains 
and objects carved in stone. 

Bibliog. C. Conti Rossini, L'iscrizione ctiopica di Ham, RcndLinc. 
1940. 

Dfibrfl Libanos (SimAzana). A monastery founded, according to 
tradition, in the 6th century is stylistically similar to the church of 
Dfibrfl Dammo. 

Sfin'afe. South of the city, the rectangular atone Church of £fifa 
Mika'el appears to date back to the late Middle Ages. 

Rfirsqit (south of Sfin'afe). A cylindrical stone fragment bears a 
south Arabian inscription. 

Bihat (near Bfiraqit). A church in Early Ethiopian style has 
noteworthy carvings on a capital. 

Barfiknaha (near Bihat). An Early Ethiopian type of church 
has interesting paintings on the outside walla. 

Gunaguna. A one-story church in Earlv Ethiopian atyle remains. 
Nearby in 'Edit, a tiny bronze statuette representing a nongibbous 
ox has been found. 

Bibliog. A. Mordini. Un’antica porta in lcgno proveniente dills ehiesa 
di Gunaauna (Scimczana), RSO. 1940. 

Bahadur (Asflb Bay). Tombs with varied objects have been lo- 
cated. 

Rah eta (southern Dflnkflle) Remains of wrought objects and 
of possible south Arabian artificial works have been found. 

Northern Ethiopia. Dfibrfl Dammo ('Agame). The famous mon- 
astery was founded, according to tradition, in the 6th century. The 
church (6th-ioth cent.) has a rectangular plan (ca. 65 x 32 ft.) on a 
podium, with two stories ( ?). Worthy of note is the wooden ceiling 
of the antevestibulc, carved m bas-relief. Its structure seems to have 
inspired numerous Eritrean and northern Ethiopian churches. East 
of Dfibrfl Dammo ia the Church of Ends Petros, under which was 
discovered a Christian hypogeum. 

Bibliog. Deutsche Akaum-Ezpedition, II. Berlin, 1913; L). Matthews 
and A. Mordini. The Lower Church, the Grottoes in the Burial Zone and 
the History of the Monastery: The Monastery of Debra Damo. Ethiopia. 
Archacolngia, 1939. 

Dafeanfi ('Agame). A group of ruins includes a Christian hypo- 
geum tomb with steps and three underground crypts built with large 
square stone blocks. 

Gundfigunde. A stone church dates from the last decades of 
the 15th century. 

Bibliog. A. Moadini, il convento di Gundc Gundife. Rass. di S. Etio- 
pici, 1953. p. 29 ft. 

Yfifea. Remains of Early Ethiopian buildings, generally elevated, 
include a large rectangular one measuring 48x61 ft. Inside one 
of these buildings is a medieval church, now in ruins. 

Bibliog.. C. Conti Rossini, Ichfl, Tschtif Emni e Deri, Rasa, di S. Etio- 
pici. 1 Q47: J. Dorcssc. Les premiers monuments chrdtiens ct realise archal- 
que dc S’lhs, Novum Testamcntum. 1956. p. 209 IT. 

Enda Abba Pant&lewon (west of Yfil^a). Early Ethiopian wall 
and step remains and a characteristically rectangular medieval church 
are found. 

Aksum. The moat noteworthy archaeological site of the Ethi- 
opian Federation, and old capita] of Ethiopia, was probably founded 
in the laat centuries before Christ. The following can be observed: 
building foundations with related access stairways; the square buildings 
of Enda Mika’el (88 x 88 ft); Enda Sfim'on and Ta’ka Maryam (over- 
all measurements 263x690 ft; measurements of the single central 
building 79 X 79 ft.); monumental hypogeum tombs with several crypts 
(one of them — Nfifaa Mfiwfca — has the characteristics of a purely 
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•outh Arabian technique; two others — the "tombs” of Kaleb and 
Gfibrii Mftsqfil — arc probably of the Christian era); steles of various 
shapes and sizes (from 5 to 109 ft.), some of them engraved; monu- 
mental stone seats; stone sarcophagi; sacrificial basins or vessels; 
constructions in the living rock — oil presses (?) and tombs; brick 
pillars; statue bases; small terra-cotta heads; and metal objects, all 
going back to the Early Ethiopian period, as does the lioness carved 
out of rock, found in Gobodra, near Aksum. The following belong 
to the medieval period: the Church of Sfiyon (197 X 138 ft.), with adja- 
cent constructions belonging to various periods (destroyed, it was 
rebuilt in masonry on a rectangular plan); and the churches of Mary 
Magdalene and Abba Liqanos. 

Bibliog. Deutsche Aksum-Expedition, 4 vols., Berlin, 1913; C. Conti 
Rossini. Due figure in terracotta aksumite. RendLinc, 1034: U. Monneret 
de Villard. Aksum, Riccrche di topografia general©. Rome, 1938. 

Haw£lti Mtlazo (near Aksum). The remains of a rectangular 
building arc enclosed within a second one, from which it is separated 
by a corridor with south Arabian inscriptions. 

Bibliog. L. Ricci. Importanza della nuova zona archcologica di tf ault) 
MelizA, Raas. di S. Etiopici, 1959, p. m ff. 

Fremona (near 'Adwa). The rectangular masonry Church of 
Enda Giyorgis is located here. 

Amba S&nnflyti (southeast of *Adwa). Monolithic Church of 
Wiqro Maryam contains a noteworthy vestibule and nave ceiling, 
composed of numerous small domes. 

Bibliog. A. MOrdini. La chiesa ipogea di UcrA (AmbA Seneiti) nel 
Tigrai, Ann. dcll’Africa it.. 1939. p. 519 ff. 

Hauzen. In 'Anza are found two fallen obelisks, Bquare in section, 
one with an Early Ethiopian inscription. At *Addi Gfilammo, about 
10 miles northeast of Hauzen, are an altar, a statue with pedestal (both 
with south Arabian inscriptions), a sphinx, and a statue of a seated 
person; and at Enda Qirqos, also northeast of Hauzen, Early Ethio- 
pian architectural remains and a small rectangular medieval church. 

BlBLlbCt. C. Conti Rossini. Un'iscnzionc su obclisco di An zk. Pass, 
di S. Etiopici. 194a. P- ai fl. 

Abrtha A?b6ha (northwest of W*qro). A monolithic church 
has geometric paintings in the interior. 

Wiqro. A rock church has inside walls which appear to be cov- 
ered with plaster. East of Wfiqro, the rock Church of Amba Mika'el 
has an unusual plan. 

Ag"la\ The remains of an Early Ethiopian building are note- 
worthy. 

K w ifia. At Wllger Hariba, there are remains of an old Islamic 
cemetry and ruins with stone columns and steles (Early Ethiopian). 

Nazret (east of Maqale). On a Early Ethiopian platform rises a 
medieval church. 

Bibliog. A. Caquot and\A. J. Drewes, Lc* monuments recueillit k 
Macall£ t Ann. d’Ethiopic, I, 1955. 

Dek*a (Wagira). The Church of KidanM Mehrtft is in the style 
of the Gondar structures. 

Darisge (Semien). Nearby, the monolithic churches of St. Ga- 
briel and of the Saviour contain ornamental bas-reliefs. 

S&qota. The monolithic Church of MasqaiK Krdstos is completely 
isolated from the surrounding rock. 

B£lbala (Lasta). The monolithic churches of Giyorgis and Qirqos 
are found here. 

Yfcmrahannfl Krfistos (Lasta). Cavern church (33X39 ft.) has 
elaborate decorations. 

Lalibala (Lasta). In the village can be observed 10 monolithic 
churches divided into two groups; the Church of Giyorgis with a 
Greek-cross plan (41 x 49 ft.) stands by itself. According to tradition 
auch churches were built by Lalibilla (12th cent.), sovereign of the Zague 
dynasty, whom the Abyssinians revere as a saint. The first group 
is composed of Miidhane AUm (110x77x36 ft., with five aisles, the 


largest of the group); Maryam (48x36x33 ft., with an nteresting 
rectangular porch in front of the three entrances); Mltsqfll and D£ng6l 
(the basilical plan of which is not obvious); and Mika’el and Golgota 
(the two churches form a single whole), inside of which is the Sftllase 
crypt with interesting bas-reliefs in atone. The second group is com- 
posed of Amanu’cl (Emmanu’cl; PL. 16); Abba Libanos (29x23 
X23 ft.); Mfirqorios (102x81 X22 ft.); and Gabriel (64x57 ft., with 
niches on the front of the building). 

Bibliog. A. A. Monti della Cortf. Un gioiello archeologico tra le mon- 
tagne del Lasts, B. della Soc. Geog. It., 1940, p. 363 ff.; A. A. Monti dells 
Corte, I^slibels. Rome, 1940; D. R. Buxton. The Christian Antiquities of 
Northern Ethiopia, Archaeologia, 1947. 

Mugga. Near the small town, the cavern Church of Z&mfidtt 
Maryam has an unusual plan and walls painted on the outside. 

Central and southern Ethiopian centers. In this region, in 
addition to occasional cavern churches of the type described above, 
which go hack to the Middle Ages, there exist some well-preserved 
remains of buildings constructed in accordance with a technique of 
European importation, specifically Portuguese, starting in the 16th 
century. Such stone and lime-mortar structures often have a dome as 
an architectural element. These remains are to be found mainly in 
the Lake Tana area, which has Gondilr and surroundings as its center. 
In the central region of Ethiopia, particularly in present-day Willo, 
north of Shoa. artistic constructions existed in the past, but only 
insignificant ruins remain. Stone steles are scattered by the thousands 
in southern Ethiopia; they are very numerous south and east of the 
Ha wad River in the regions of Soddo, Gunge, Sidamo, Da rasa, 
Wfilamo, and Kttmbatta, and others as far east as Bale (sec cushitb 
cultures). The steles have various shapes (round, parallelepipcdal, 
and flat); some represent the stylized human figure or (more often) 
constitute an elaboration of the phallic steles which arc mostly round 
and without decoration. Made from a kind of stone not found in 
the spots where the steles themselves are located, these appear for 
the most part grouped on heights which are today abandoned. Their 
erection seems to be connected with funeral customs, since tombs 
have been found in their vicinity. The steles ore not the product 
of the present inhabitants of the area, who consider them a mystery. 
In a number of places steles which appear to be different from the 
ones just described have been discovered, at times with inscriptions, 
on Islamic tombs; the natives ascribe them to legendary peoples. 
South of Lake Cammo, in the territory inhabited by the Konao-Gato, 
there are groups of painted wooden statues representing the stylized 
human figure on which only the face is clearly carved (IV, tls. 88 , 
89). Often the statue-stele groups are accompanied by rudimentary 
zoomorphic statues also in wood; similar but lesa stylized sculptures 
are found among the Galls of western Ethiopia. 

In southeastern Ethiopia the centuries-old penetration of Islam 
diffused the various forms of Islamic architecture, as in the city of 
Harar and surrounding territory. Nearby, and compounded with 
relics of unmistakable Mohammedan origin, can be found qgmains 
of other structures not attributable to the present-day inhabitants, 
who do not use such techniques as enclosure walls and tombs. 

As in northern Ethiopia, painting is here also a product of Ethio- 
pian Christianity. Wc find church paintings, illuminated manuscripts, 
and paintings on canvas, chiefly of a religious character. 

Bibliog. E. Cerulli, I risultati del viaggio scientific*) Chiomico-Cira- 
vegna nel aud-etiopico, Afrit, II. 192&-29, p. 201 ff.: G. Chiomico. Da 
Hmrro Uolabo al Uabi (monoliti e tombe) Rasa, di S. Etiopici. 1945. p. 131 
ff.; C. Conti Rosaini, Ricordi atorici dei Nollo, Rasa, di S. Etiopici, 1945. 

Addis Ahftha, Capital of Ethiopia, the city was built on a plateau, 
first as a small group of houses near the thermal springs of Finfinne 
in 1887, and enlarged in 1889 when the Empress Taitu persuaded 
MCnftlik to transfer the ghebi (palace) there. The original inhabited 
center, which had a commercial character and was made up of masonry 
buildings and tuculs (huts), had developed along the roads through 
the desert, following the irregular topography rather than any over- 
all plan. The only organic building complex was the combination 
of old and new ghtbi joined by a north-south road (Mttkonngn Street), 
which forms a right angle with a road leading to the Church of St. 
George. This complex constituted the nucleus around which devel- 
oped the new city projected by the Italian town plan of 1936, worked 
out by the engineers Ccsarc Valle and Ignazio Guidi. The latter took 
advantage of the nature of the terrain for the purpose of subdivision 
into zones for civic, commercial, native, park, and other uses. This 
gave rise to buildings which were clearly European in functional 
character and really eclectic in style, auch aa offices, public buildings, 
and residences. With an eye to the climate and the rains, methods 
of roof protection and covered walks were studied. The integrity 
of the Abyssinian quarter was respected and separated by an ample 
zone of vegetation. Enlargements and subsequent improvements 
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of the plan were put into operation by the architects Enrico del Debbio, 
Giuseppe Vaccaro, Giovanni Monti, Marconi, and G. Ulrich. The 
churches, all built in the course of the 20th century, are mainly octag- 
onal with outside gallery, built in masonry, wood, and iron, such as 
TflclM Haymanot, Ends Mfidhanc, Alttm Giyorgis, and Entotfo Maryam; 
or they are circular, such as Kidltna Mdhrflt and Enda Stllasic. Inside, 
the churches are variously decorated with sacred scenes by local painters 
in n naive narrative manner. 

In the environs of the capital rises the monolithic Church of 
Yakka Mika’el, unfinished and today in ruins; about 20 miles south- 
west of Addis Abtfba lies the underground monolithic Church of Adadi 
Maryam, practically inaccessible because of its geographical location. 
Both these churches arc probably later than those of Lalibkln but 
earlier than the 16th century. 

Biblioo. G. Fagano, 11 piano regnlatore s Addis Abcba degli ingegneri 
Valle e Guidi, Casabella. 107 . 1936. p. 16 fF.; C. Valle and 1. Guidi, Rrla- 
zionc sul piano regolatore di Addis Abebs, Casabella. 107. 1936, pp. 17-23; 
Cli ann. dcll'Africa it.. II. 4. 1939. U. Monneret dc Villard. La chicsa rno- 
nolitica di Yakka Mikft’cl. Ksss. di S. Etiopici. 1041. p. 225 ff.; R Sautcr. 
1/^ghse monolithc de Yekka Mikael, Ann. d'Ethiopic, II. 1957, p. 15 ff. 

GondSr. This city was built as the capital in 1635 by Fasil&diU, 
who had the “castle” of Gondflr built within it. His original castle, 
still intact, and the castles and Adjoining constructions of the sub- 
sequent emperors, constitute the so-called “imperial city," enclosed 
within an ovoid having 12 gates. A few churches, somewhat in ruins, 
are less important. 

Biblkh; t\ Conti Rossini. I castelli di Gondar. B. della Soc. geog. 
it , 1938, p. 163 ff.; A. A. Monti dells Cortc, 1 caatelli di Gondsr, Rome, 
1938 

Bilrc Gfcmb (south of Gondflr). The Mika’cl church of the Portu- 
guese period has a mixed central plan. 

G w ftrg w ln (Lake T*n* peninsula). Remains are found of the 
palace and of a church built by the Jesuits in the 17th century. 

Guzara (cast of Lake T an *)- Remains of a 16th-century castle 
may be seen. 

l«ake T"* 0 - Un the island of M£fraha arc remains of an 18th- 
century mausoleum; on the islet of Rima, a church with paintings, 
perhaps European; on the island of Kfbran. n church adorned with 
paintings, rebuilt by the Europeans; on the islands of DMq and Niirga, 
paintings of possible European origin. 

Dttbrfi Mawi (Goggam). Remains of two Portugueac-stylc palaces 
arc found. 

Martula Maryam (Goggam). Vestiges of the two-story homony- 
mous church have atucco ( ?) decorations and paintings of European 
(Renaissance) atyle. 

Biblioo. C. Beke. Description of the Ruins of the Church of Martula 
Mariam in Abyssinia. Archaeologia. 1847. 

Dflbrft WMrq (Goggam). Remains of Portuguese-style civil struc- 
tures are in stone. 

Gaydnt. The medieval church of Bct&lghcm has structural analogies 
with YtmrabannJI Kr£stoa. 

Dawfcnt. The rock -carved Church of Yttdibba Maryam, also 
known as Dlibrfl Abuna Muse, is noteworthy for its mural paintings. 

M&kanft Sfcllasic and Qorbonta (W8II0). Ruins of European-style 
buildings (i5th-i6th cent.) remain. 

Maqet (Wadla). Monolithic Church of Dkbrtt Abuna Aron is 
found here. 

Wagedc (western WiUo). Monolithic churches of Dttbrft Kflrbe 
«nd Dkbrtt Sgge are located here. 

(»asg£a Abba Giyorgis (south of W&lllgga). A group of three 
monolithic churches may be seen. 

Hegerscra (northwest of Harar). Slab tombs are arranged in pecul- 
iar fashion. 

Nur Abdoi (north of Harar). Mosque remains with squared 
stone columns and stuccoes are near anthropomorphic funeral steles. 


Harar. North and west of the city, near Surre and Dirre Daws, 
there is a series of rock paintings. In the city, there are civil and reli- 
gious structures (Islamic style). 

Biulioc. P. Paulitschkc, Harar, Leipzig, 1888 ; I.. Robccchi-Bricchctti. 
NelPHarar, Milan, 1896, H. Breuil, l’einturea rupestrea prlhiatoriquc* du 
Harar (Ahyasinic), CRAI, 1934. p. 22 S ff.: H. Breuil, Peintures rupcitrea 
prihistoriqucs du Harar (Ahysainie). I/Anthr., 1934, p. 473 ff. 

Surre (west of I iarar). Monumental tombs of the dolmen type are 
seen. 

Bate and Bio (west of Harar). Walls, at times quite high, are built 
with well-squared blocks of stone. 

Dobba (west of Harar). Monumental tombs of the dolmen type 
and anthropomorphic funeral steles are found. 

Mana Qullu (wer.t of Harar). Remains of a mosque may be seen. 

Derbiga (northwest of Giggiga). Remains of a mosque with 
three rows of column*, rectangular and round, show that it was built 
with cut stones and set m mortar. 

BiSan Bae (south of Harar). Monumental tombs of the dolmen 
type and slab tombs are found. 

Goba (Bale). Hypogeum church was cut in rock. 

Hibliog. P De Zcltner. I <■ monastic s,>uterrain de Gobs, L’Anthr., 
1904 

ftch Huseyn. Mosques with qubbas are typical fn their architec- 
tural details. A phallic stele, tombs, walls, and dwelling in dry- 
stone technique art also found. 

Bihliog. E. Cerulli, Alle sorgenti deU'Uabi-l Jcbi Sccbeli, Milan. 1932. 
Illustration; 1 map in text. 


ETHIOPIAN ART. Most of the art of the Ethiopian 
area was produced by the pre-Christian and Christian civiliza- 
tions which developed in northern and central Ethiopia and in 
Eritrea. There were also manifestations of other cultural in- 
fluences in south and east Ethiopia, including the monuments 
resulting from the influence of Islam. Establishment of a 
satisfactory chronology has so far been impossible, but the 
continuity of the pre-Christian and Christian Ethiopian tradi- 
tion permits formulation of approximate subdivisions as a con- 
venience in orientation. In the Early Ethiopian period are 
included all the vestiges of monuments built from the beginnings 
of Ethiopian civilization — basically founded by south Ara- 
bians — until several centuries after the penetration and estab- 
lishment of Christianity (ca. 4th cent.); in other words, the period 
covers the several centuries before Christ to the 6th or 7th 
century of our era. The following medieval period, continuing 
the previous art forms and receiving new ones, came to an end 
toward the 16th century when new foreign contributions, par- 
ticularly European, changed the character of the art. To the 
medieval period belong the oldest complete monuments of 
Ethiopia’s Christian civilization as well as the relatively poor 
remains of Islamic monuments in the southeast. The modern 
period includes the rest, from the 16th century to the present. 
Ethiopian art as a whole is still little known. In its major works, 
it clearly reveals the impact of foreign artists and artistic trends. 

Summaby. Historical background (col. 82). Architecture (col. 
86): Early Ethiopian period ; Medieval period ; Modem period. Sculp- 
ture (col. 94): Early Ethiopian period , Medieval period ; Modem period . 
Painting (col. 96). Minor arts (col. 97). 

Historical background. The ethnic currents of clearly 
identifiable Asian origin which have gone into the formation 
of the Ethiopian culture distinguish it from the neighboring 
African cultures and give it a character of its own. From the 
very beginning of their transposition to African ground, these 
currents have assumed marked regional aspects. The origins 
of the Ethiopian civilization go back to the Brat gradual in- 
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Ethiopia, distribution of the principal art forma from prchiatoric to modern times. Key: (i) National boundaries; (2) internal boundaries of the Ethi- 
opian Federation. (1) rock paintings and engravings; (4) monumental rums of Early Ethiopian period; (5) obelisks and steles; (6) medieval churches; 
(7) monolithic rock churches of medieval period; ( 8 ) tumulus tombs of unknown period; (q) structures of Islamic derivation; (10) "castle'* of Por- 
tuguese period; (11) anthropomorphic wooden statues ( Orthography according to the syitem of the Rauegrut di Studi Etiopict.) 
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vasions by south Arabian peoples settled along the northeast 
margins of the lands from the Eritrean coasts up to the beginning 
of the plateaus, later to become the Ethiopian territory (fiu. 83). 
The settlements probably began as early as the first half of 
the 1 st millennium B.C., spreading out from Aduli and presuma- 
bly other focal points on the Red Sea in a southwesterly 
direction; but the first mention of the kingdom of Aksum 
(Axum), which for a while was to centralize the immigrants 
and the people they assimilated and dominated, is in the first 
century of our era. The rare examples of art produced on 
Ethiopian soil prior to the south Arabian settlements (see 
Arabian pre-islamic art), and still insufficiently known, have 
a prehistoric character (see palko-african cultures), which 
reappears in diffuse forms everywhere on the continent. The 
Agau and Sidamo (see cushite cultures), the autochthonous 
peoples whom the immigrants met on the plateau and who 
still occupy a large part of it, do not seem to have had much 
influence on Ethiopian art. The introduction of Christianity 
in Aksum under the reign of 'Ezana (ca.’A.n. 330-50) and its 
progressive dissemination among the peoples of the plateau in 
the following centuries exerted a decisive influence on every 
aspect of Ethiopian culture. The conversion of the Ethiopian 
king probably had some political motivation — aimed at obtaining 
the sympathies and alliance of Byzantium in opposition to 
Sassanian Iran — leading us to believe that a connection with 
the Byzantine Empire had already existed for some time. Fru- 
mentius, first bishop of Aksum, was consecrated by the Pa- 
triarch of Alexandria. This first bond was destined to continue, 
adding — perhaps even more than the geographical proximity — 
to the Coptic influences on Ethiopian culture through the 
centuries (sec Coptic art), and to the Syrian influences on 
Ethiopia, functioning through Egypt beginning in the 6th 
century. New influences were felt in Ethiopia about the middle 
of the 5th century, when Monophysite exiles and communities 
of monks fleeing persecution in the north took shelter first in 
Yemen and then in the Aksumite territory. It is probable that 
the multiplication of conversions in Ethiopia and the detach- 
ment from Catholic orthodoxy were due to these refugees. 
The Arab conquest of Egypt in 641 brought about a slackening 
of the ties with Alexandria and a consequent crisis in the young 
Ethiopian church, which persisted until the 12th century. At 
the same time the rise of Islamic power gave a decisive 
blow to the expansionist ambitions of Aksum toward the Sudan 
on one side and on the other side toward Yemen, previously 
conquered for half a century and then abandoned in the 6th 
century. With the Red Sea trade routes closed, the Aksumite 
state turned to other paths of expansion, and it began that gradual 
conquest of inner Ethiopia which, with varying fortunes, was 
not concluded until the early 20th century. Not even a brief 
summary of these episodes can be given here, but it should be 
noted that the political (and therefore the cultural) center of 
the Ethiopian state has continually been changing. First it 
went from Aksum to Lasta, where the dynasty of the Zague 
ruled in an obscure period. Then it moved to Shoa with the 
installation of the Salomonid dynasty, founded by Ytkuno 
Amlak in 1270. Soon thereafter a series of wars began against 
the Islamic states of eastern Ethiopia (first of all, lfat), which 
lusted from the 14th to the late 16th century and concluded 
with the Christian victory. But even before this cycle of wars 
was concluded, a new one was begun with the appearance, about 
1500, of less well-organized but more numerous and dangerous 
adversaries, the Galla, coming in unceasing waves from the 
south. These invasions, which overflowed all of central Ethiopia 
and even reached the western and northern areas, did not abate 
until well into the 18th century. The destruction brought by 
the Moslems, especially with the campaigns of the Graft (153°“ 
43), was increased and resulted in a general lowering of the 
cultural and artistic conditions of the Christian populations 
engaged in the defense of their territories. Under the reign of 
the emperor Faailttd&a (Fasiladas, 1632-67), the capital was 
again shifted northward to an area better protected from the 
invader — Gondttr in Dkmbfcya. 

Ethiopia’s geographical position and historical vicissitudes 
explain why its contacts with European culture were so limited 


until more recent periods; why these relationships were always 
hostile to the Islamic world ; and why its rapport was practically 
nonexistent with the more western countries of Africa which 
have had a richer development of original arts (see Sudanese 
cultures). As far as the Occident is concerned, contacts of a 
certain importance had been initiated under the reigns of Lgbnk 
Dfcngfcl (1508-40) and of Galawdewos (1540-59), culminating 
in the well-known participation of the Portuguese in the war 
against the Graft, but with very limited cultural and artistic 
effects. The ensuing penetration of the Jesuits, who, under 
the reign of Susenyos, seemed to be acquiring authority in the 
court and on the point of reconverting the country to Catholicism, 
was sharply interrupted by the abdication of the king and the 
expulsion of the religious orders by his successor, Faailddfts. 
The return to the old faith promoted xenophobia, raising a 
barrier to further contacts with the West. When contacts were 
resumed in the 19th century, Ethiopian art had already ceased 
for Mime time to express anything of importance. 

Architecture. Early Ethiopian period . Besides the character- 
istic remains of Aksurn, there belong to this period a number 
of buildings, now more or less in ruins, in which a single structural 
type may be recognized despite variability of construction 
techniques, ground plans, internal divisions, and materials — 
mostly limestone hut also sandstone (at times veined or reddish), 
slate, granite, white or green marble, and, rarely, brick. The 
buildings rise on a stepped podium or base foriutd of layers 
of squared limestone blocks. But, except for building in 
Y&ha of about the 5th century B.c., usually regarded as a south 
Arabian temple, the upper part of the walls is always gone, 
probably due to a peculiar building technique which alternated 
horizontal wooden beams with courses of masonry (rubble or 
stones with mud mortar). That this type of construction was 
used in Early Ethiopian buildings (but not Y&ha) is documented 
on the sculptured steles (see below). The podia are also found 
elsewhere: another monumental ruin in Y&h*; remains near 
the Church of Abba Pant&lewon (Aksum); a monumental 
hypogeum, perhaps funerary (N&fas Mftwfia), in Aksum, 
with structural details in an unquestionably south Arabian 
technique; the hypogeum “tombs” of Kaleb and Gftbrtt M&sq&l 
in Aksum, and the hypogeum under the Church of Enda Petros, 
east of D&bril Dammo, 'Agame (Debra Damo, A game), all 
probably dating from Christian times ; the podium of the present 
Church of Nazret, east of Mdq&le; and the ancient dam of 
Qohayto, also stepped. In all of them the podium has a stair- 
case with an over-all height of about 5 yd., while the building 
technique varies, using polygonal stones of different sizes or 
simple masonry (mud mortar and rubble). The perimeter 
of the podium is also varied, even in the same building. 
Usually rectangular, it has one or more recesses along its sides 
which give the four angles of the podium the appearance 
of triangular spurs jutting out from a recessed core. From the 
sculptured steles it can be deduced that the high walls of the 
Early Ethiopian buildings also had the same development, pre- 
senting projections at the angles shaped more or less like 
turrets. 

The interior arrangements of the buildings can be treated 
as three principal types. The first, represented by the previously 
mentioned south Arabian temple of Y &fia, is oriented east-west, 
with the entrance on the west. The interior was presumably 
divided into two main areas, one having four columns at the 
center, arranged in a square and supporting the ceiling, while 
the other (perhaps a vestibule) seems to have been divided into 
three squurc rooms, the middle one opening on the first area 
and raised about 7 or 8 in. above it. One of the two lateral 
rooms, separated by walls, seems to have contained a wooden 
staircase leading to a presumed second story. The second 
principal type of interior arrangement is oriented north south, 
with two opposite entrances. Its internal division has been 
attributed to a double purpose of its rooms (official and domestic). 
This type is represented by the remains of secular buildings, 
square in plan, such as Enda Mika ’el (ca. 29 x 29 yd.) and Enda 
Sfcm'on, and by the central building (ca. 26x26 yd.) of the 
complex of Ta'ka Maryam, all in Aksum. The third principal 
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type, perhaps the most common, is oriented east-west, usually 
with the entrance on the west, and has an exterior staircase, 
usually on the facade . This kind can be recognized in Aksum 
(Ruin F at Beta Giyorgis, and perhaps in the building which 
preceded the Church of $£yon, and in the “tombs” of Kaleb 
and Giibrii Mitsqal, a complex combination of two buildings 
overlying two hunal-chamber hypogea); at Debarwa; at To- 
konda (two buildings); at Qohayto (at least five); at Ag w la'; 
at 'Arato; and at Aduli (two or perhaps three), where one, 
supposed to be a Christian basilica of Coptic Syrian model, 
has a central room, or apse, on the east in the shape of a horse- 
shoe, and another, possibly the remains of a secondary church 
with a central plan, seems to have replaced the ancient col- 


DAbrfi Dammo. wooden fnc*c* inside the church ( from D. R. Buxton). 


onnade in the center with an octagon of eight square wooden col- 
umns. It has been maintained that buildings of this type re- 
produce the plan of the Eastern type of Christian basilica with 
a square apse. But, aside from a few rather uncertain examples 
(the “tombs” of Kaleb and Gftbril MUsqal, the two buildings 
of Aduli, and perhaps that of §€yon in Aksum), all the other 
buildings, which might go back even to pre-Christian times, 
lack the elements which would define them as churches. 

Piers or columns of vdfious forms were customarily used 
to sustain the usually fiat ceiling. Only in narrow areas has 
the rather exceptional employment of the vault and arch been 
ascertained. As a rule, the columns were square, of wood, and 
in small proportions, often beveled or having a concave reen- 
trance at the comers, or, more rarely, having all sides concave. 
The base was a simple cube, often in steps, perhaps through 
derivation from an ancient brick structure (such as the remains 
of brick piers in Aksum). The capital, parallelcpipedal or cubic, 
or more often stepped, was generally undecorated. The larger 
columns were probably in masonry. The pavements consisted 
of even slabs laid down symmetrically, sometimes in a design 
accentuated by the use of colored stone. 'lTiere are no remains 
of doors and windows, but their form and placement can be 
deduced from the sculptured steles and probably from the 
oldest churches (see below). The same holds for the decoration, 
both internal and external. Moreover, fragments such as brackets 
and friezes, often carved in low relief or incised with various 
motifs, have been found in Yaha, Tokonda*, and Aduli. 

The buildings so far mentioned were related to one another 
in various ways. For example, the whole complex might be 
in the form of a rectangular compound, the north corners filled 


by buildings and the whole south end consisting of two trans- 
verse buildings separated by a courtyard. In the center of 
the enclosure was the main building, connected to these north- 
ern wings by narrow transverse structures. The outside per- 
imeter as well as the inner buildings had portions of the 
wall projected and portions recessed (e.g., Taka Maryam, 
ca. 87 x131 yd., and a building of Qohayto). 

A probable south Arabian origin has been attributed to 
the most characteristic forms of this architecture — step podium, 
indented outer walls, beveled columns. Statue bases and south 
Arabian altars recently discovered in Ethiopia show the same 
recessed step motif. Despite similarities with analogous mani- 
festations in eastern Mediterranean and Near Eastern countries, 
ancient and modem, the derivation of the wall-building technique 
— alternating courses of wood and masonry with the generally 
round beam ends projecting for decorative as well as structural 
reasons — is less certain. This type of building seems typical 
of the Early Ethiopian architecture, which carried it to great 
technical perfection. 

A unique position, at the heart of the Early Ethiopian artistic 
production, is occupied by the archaeological finds of Aksum. 
As previously noted, they are made up of some remains of 
buildings such as churches, palaces, and hypogeum tombs 
corresponding to the structural types described so far. There 
are also such relics as steles, stone thrones, and stairways sculp- 
tured out of the living rock on the hillsides. Stone steles, upright 
or fallen, intact or fragmentary, have been found in many 
archaeological sites of Ethiopia, and far to the south as well 
(see cushite cultures). But most are at Aksum, where they 
are clustered in three different areas and carved out of basalt. 
Varying in form, workmanship, and height (from about 5 to 
no ft.), they were probably funerary or commemorative mon- 
uments. This may be deduced from the stone basin often 
found as an independent structure at their feet, perhaps an altar 
for funeral offerings. A good number of the steles bear symbolic 
sculptures or south Arabian and Early Ethiopian inscriptions. 
The most significant group is comprised of the six large steles 
of Aksum (only one is still erect), each with a semicircular top, 
and sides indented by two or four reentrant curves placed over 
one another two by two (pl. 14), a technique recalling the column 
woodwork. Resting on a wide base, and completely sculptured 
on one or all sides, the Aksumitc steles reproduce, except for 
minor variations, the architectonic and decorative elements 
of the Early Ethiopian buildings (pls. 13, 14). On the architrave 
of the door, which also appears on the reverse of the stele, can 
be noted a dentil and on the top a motif of little arches or .hor- 
izontal lances (pl. 14). One stele is carved in relief with a round 
column, which grows narrower toward the middle, with a tri- 
lobate base and a flaring capital in large volutes, closed at the 
bottom with an ovolo molding. On the capital rests a gabled 
rectangle enclosing a smaller rectangle within it, a motif re- 
peated on the back of the stele. The capital presents analogies 
with Egyptian or Babylonian forms, the ovolo, or “egg,” 
molding with south Arabian decoration. At least some of the 
sculptured steles are of pre-Christian date. Their monumental 
character has been connected with constructions in large blocks 
of ashlar, more genuinely south Arabian, but the possibility 
must be admitted of influence from India, which, almost in the 
same period, was reproducing the architecture of its own great 
wooden temples in stone monuments in the Deccan (q.v.). 
Contacts with India in the first centuries of the Christian era 
now seem to be proved by apparently Indian statuettes discov- 
ered in Aksum in 1958-59 and Kushan coins of the 3d cen- 
tury, of an extremely fine mint, recently brought to light in 
D&brft Dammo. On the other hand, proof of Indian artistic 
influence at the beginning of our era has been found in south- 
ern Arabia, and should not be neglected. However, as the 
system of quarrying the Bteles in Aksum is analogous to the 
Egyptian one, the presence of Egyptian workmen has been in- 
ferred, and furthermore, remains of Egyptian art have been 
found in Aksum and elsewhere on the plateau. 

The so-called “thrones,” or stone “chairs,” found in the 
center of Aksum, outside the city, and perhaps elsewhere, consist 
of large dressed stone slabs between 5 ft., 10 in., and 8 ft., 6 
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in. wide, and between 5 ft., 3 in. and 9 ft., 2 in. deep, on which 
rested lesser blocks (although sometimes the whole was mono- 
lithic). The smaller block served as the “chair,*’ about 7 to 
20 in. high, with grooving of vurying depths, perhaps for the 
insertion of back rest and arms. A south Arabian statuette found 
in Ethiopia shows a person seated on a chair with neither back 
rest nor arms, very similar in structure to the “thrones.” One 
in Aksum has at its four corners four Little square pillars 
(pl. 15) without capitals; three of the columns cut in one 
piece with their base. It is thought that the “chairs,” desig- 
nated as Buch by tradition, were used in various Ethiopian cer- 
emonies. On the basis of the workmanship they may be 


the two women's galleries opening onto the aisles, thus trans- 
mitting an indirect light to the nave. The elevation of the 
pavement toward the sanctuary recalls the vestibuk at '/ttlia, 
as well as the raising of the apse and of the iconostasis in the 
early Christian basilicas. 

The same orientation, structure (except fur the absence of 
the podium), and interior plan are found in other apparently 
antique churches: probably in the one-story church in Asmara 
(demolished in 1906); in the one-story church of Aramo, south- 
east of San'afe, with wooden arches and columns (destroyed 
in 1940); in the Church of Barftknaha (perhaps one story) near 
S&n‘afe; in the Church of Dilr f a, perhaps elevated on a burial 



Church of Ytmrabannfl Krtatoa: (a) Plan; (6) longitudinal section. Church of D&brfi Dammo: (c) plan; (d) longitudinal section ( From D. R. Buxton.) 


assigned to the oldest Early Ethiopian phase. The works exca- 
vated from living rock must also go back to that period — the 
rectangular basins connected with drainage canals (some ter- 
minating in lion protomas) at ASafi, thought to be oil presses 
because of similar contemporary constructions in Syria; stair- 
cases on the sides of the hills near Aksum; and hypogeum tombs 
with access stairways. 

Medieval period. A place all its own is held by the monasiery 
church of Dttbrii Dammo (restored by D. Matthews in 1948), 
datable between the 6th and gth or 10th centuries, although 
the basic nucleus of the temple is perhaps earlier. A connecting 
link between the Early Ethiopian building technique and the 
medieval one, it fuses some characteristics of each period. The 
plan of the church is similar to those of Early Ethiopian buildings, 
resembling also the ancient Syrian basilica with a square apse, 
bike the Early Ethiopian ones, it rises on a step podium, now 
buried, and is oriented east-west, with entrance on the west. 

1 be walls in elevation have projections and recesses and are 
built in alternating projection courses of masonry (perhaps once 
plastered) and setbacks in olive wood (pl. 16). The interior 
has a nave and aisles preceded by an antevcstibule, a vestibule 
(containing the stone staircase to the upper floor), and a hall 
divided trnnsversally by three columns with capitals supporting 
the wooden coffered ceiling, which has panels in low relief 
(see below). A wooden frieze of 15 small windows on each 
aide, of Early Ethiopian type (fig. 87), runs on the wooden 
traheation of the nave, supported by six square monolithic 
piers. The frieze continues on the walls of the square apse. 
Above this rises a cupola (diam., ca. 2 yd.) with six flattened 
and painted wooden ribs joining at the center in a cylindrical 
tirnbo. The flat terracelike roof above the cupola cover* a 
rectangular space, forming part of the upper story of the build- 
m 8» which is divided into several rooms. Among these are 


hypogeum (destroyed after 1947); perhaps in the old church 
of $fcyon at Aksum, of very large proportions (ca. 65 Vi X 47 yd.) 
with a nave and four aisles (destroyed in the 16th century); in 
the Church of Dilbra Libanos near 1 lam; perhaps in the Church 
of D&brii BizUn, seen by Francisco Alvarez in the 16th century; 
and in the Churches of Gunaguna and Bihat, among others. 

The basic architectural elements listed so far are found, with 
ever greater development, in some one-story rock-cut churches. 
The most interesting of these is Y£mrahann& Kr&stos (Imra- 
hanna Kr&stos) north of LalibUla (pl. 17; fig. 89), which tradi- 
tion attributes to the 12th century. It resembles Diibr& Dammo 
on a small scale (ca. 11x13 yd.), but is distinguished by 
various details. The masonry courses of the standing walls are 
plastered and covered with stucco, the hemispherical dome pro- 
jects from the roof, the four angles have a pronounced turret 
form reminiscent of Early Ethiopian constructions, and the ves- 
tibule is lacking. (The painted decoration will he discussed 
below). 

A unique plan, with two narrower units on the east and west 
enclosing the wider and longer central section, is presented by 
the little Church of Z&m&dk Maryam, near LalibiUa, built in a 
cave on a low plinth. Its walls are plastered and frescoed on 
the outside, the nave is vaulted, and its roof is barrel- vaulted. 

The one-story rock-cut churches, some very tiny, generally 
have semicircular arches springing directly from the columns, 
and barrel vaults, sometimes transversal. In Wfcqro of Amba 
S&nnftyti in Tftgre the ceiling of the vestibule and nave consists 
of small domes symmetrically arranged. There are several little 
domes in B&t&lott Mika'el and Yftdibba Maryam at Dftbril 
Abuna Muse in Dawfent south of Wadla. The walls inside are 
covered with stucco. The ceilings, decorated with incised geo- 
metric designs, are sometimes painted and gilded as in Abrdha 
A$b£ha near Ag w la* in Gkrtt'alta. They are characterized by plas- 
tered stone columns, the nave generally higher than the aisles, 
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sacristy raised above the church floor* frieze of blind windows 
continuing also on the west wall of the nave, an occasionally dec- 
orated dome, and the use of the rooms at the sides of the sanc- 
tuary as chapels. The period of these churches is uncertain. 
The plan, which has a few peculiarities in the more southern 
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Lalibfila, Church of Mfidhane Alim, plan ( from L. Btanchi Barriviera). 


rock churches (Wallo, Wadla, and Daw£nt), and the archaic 
architectural elements bring to mind the high Middle Ages. 
For some of them, tradition names periods between the bth 
and 15th centuries. In a few of the monolithic churches the whole 
structure is carved out of the living rock, but completely or 
largely isolated from it, as in Giyorgis (pl. 16) and M&dhane 
Alftm (PL. 17; fics. 91-03) of Lalibala, constituting real works of 
architectural sculpture. In exceptional cases, perhaps not native, 
wooden elements appear. The churches of Lalibala and some 
others arc carved from reddish-grey soft tufa. They usually 
have a rectangular plan and east-west orientation such as Aman- 
u*el (Emmanu’el; PL. 16), except for those whose basilican 
plan is not evident and seems rather an approximate adapta- 
tion, as in Masq&l, Dfcngtl, Marqor&wos, and Gabriel at Lali- 
bftla. The plan of Amba Mika’el (CJara'alta) is abnormal, with 
two unfinished chapels at either side of the entrance, rather 
than the sanctuary. 

Tradition attributes a few of the monolithic churches such 
as those at LalibUla to the period before the 11th century but 
places most of them in the period from the 1 1 th to the 1 3th 
century. It should be noted that in this period the Early Ethi- 
opian architectural forms are retained just as official court doc- 
uments repeated the formulas of the Aksum kings. There is 
a unity of conception, execution, and artistic perfection in all 
of this architectural complex, which forms an independent whole. 
Tradition, moreover, confirms the completion of this cycle, 
naming the authors of it as foreign workmen or Egyptians, 
a designation that can be taken to mean only strangers from the 
Near East, perhaps Arab-speaking. Various details have been 
thought attributable to Coptic influence — the use of special 
coloring materials and the character of certain low reliefs with 
figures — but the greatest architectural affinities have been 
found to be with the monolithic temples of India, which arc 
earlier or approximately contemporaneous with the Ethiopian 
ones. Subjects of Indian inspiration also seem present in the 
ceiling decoration of Yfcmrahanna Kr£stos. Some paintings 
with characteristics of the pictorial style of E flora (Deccan) 
have even been found here. In agreement with tradition, this 
would mean a closeness of origin between Yfcmralianna Krdstos 
and many churches of Lasta. The geographical unity seems an- 
other proof of the limitation in time and space of this peculiar 
architectural current, of which Yakka Mika’cl and Adadi Mar- 
yam near Addis Abttba seem to be marginal expressions. 

The old rectangular masonry churches of northern Ethiopia 
are, as a rule, structurally related to the preceding ones. One 
story high, without walls of alternating courses, they have a 
simple straight perimeter. The interior is divided into three parts, 


each of which has a precise liturgical purpose; the qene mdhalet, 
a room for the liturgical chant, corresponding to the ancient 
vestibule and usually accessible from the interior; the area 
reserved for the laity at the divine service or communion; and 
the sanctuary with the tabernacle, reserved for the clergy. Accord- 
ing to the location of the last two parts, two types are clearly 
distinguishable. The first, thought to be the oldest, is repre- 
sented by only two examples, one in Yaha, destroyed about 
1950, and the other, the new Church of fjfcyon at Aksum. The 
second and later type is represented by Enda Giyorgis in Fremona; 
by Mika’el in Cdfa, south of S&n'afe; by the Church of Asm&ra 
in its later transformation; and by Abba Liqanos near Aksum, 
among others. In Enda Giyorgis six drums project from the 
roof, corresponding to six small wooden domes on the interior, 
one of which is over the sanctuary. In the use and disposition 
of such domes, a Syrian-Bizontine influence has been observed. 
The Church of Gundagunde east of D&brfl Dammo, probably 
constructed in the final decades of the 13th century, has nine 
little cupolas over the sanctuary. Some churches have a plan 
which participates in both the above types or differs only par- 
tially, forming an intermediate type, such as Abba Panfiilewon 
near Aksum. The dating of these two types is uncertain, just 
as are the motives determining the creation of an isolated sanc- 
tuary found in even the southernmost examples, such as Adadi 
Maryam. Ancient tradition has been the supposed source of 
this innovation (seen in medieval Christian monuments includ- 
ing the Church of Asm&ra in its later form), as it has of the four- 
columned sanctuary (seen in the south Arabian temple of YHIja 
and some remains at Qohayto), both of Nabataean origin. These 
architectural characteristics presumably arrived in Ethiopia by 
way of the south Arabians, who in turn received them via Iran 
(although no examples seem to have been found in the archae- 
ological remains of southern Arabia.) The second type of church 
under discussion is structurally similar to the round church, 
today prevalent in Ethiopia, in which the circular plan of the 
native house predominates. It has been supposed that this 
plan was first developed in the south, where the influence of the 
south Arabian tradition would have been less. But the influence 
of the Christian round churches of the Near East and that 
of the Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem are not excluded. When 
the circular plan first appeared is uncertain, perhaps about 
the x 6th century. In the round church two concentric walls 
create a ring corridor that has an opening into the central 
space for the laity. At the center of this is the square raised 
sanctuary, oriented east-west, with the main entrance on the 
west. The conical straw roof often has the inner side braided 
in decorative designs. The entrances from the outsidompen 
diagonally to the east-west axis, on which are placed the doors 
opening from the corridor into the central space and the three 
doors of the sanctuary. Wooden doors and windows often have 
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Lalibfll*. Church of Mttdhinc Alim, elevation of the west facade ( from 
Btanchi Barriwera). 


concentric frames, sometimes carved with geometric motifs. 
The window panels are usually perforated in a geometric open- 
work, and the door panels are carved and painted. 

As far as the architecture of the private dwelling is con- 
cerned — except for the circular hut of local origin, today 
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extremely widespread in northern Ethiopia and Eritrea — the 
square stone houses having one or two floors, usually with 
a single room, are attributed to the continuity of a tradition 
that is in all likelihood Early Ethiopian and perhaps of south 
Arabian importation, although so far the relative finds are miss- 
ing. Some complex plans (for example, crossing of a square 
plan with the round hut) seem to repeat very ancient practices, 
as proved by the remains of buildings of archaic type. The pres- 
ence of square houses with two floors and a single room to- 
grther with other presumably Early Ethiopian remains in Dii- 
bra Darnmo, confirm the antiquity of this type. It includes the 
usually square two-story building serving for entrance to the 
courtyards, particularly of the old churches, and used for li- 


Modern period . The remains of the construction of the mod- 
em period are European or preponderantly European in style 
and often designed by foreigners. They are fairly scarce in the 
territory around OondUr, up to Goftgam, in Amhara and Shoa. 
To this period seem to belong the remains of the two-storj 
Church of Macula Maryam (Gogftam), important for the variety, 
richness, and fineness of the framework and decoration, in 
which European (perhaps Italian) and Oriental (perhaps Egyp- 
tian) architectural and ornamental concepts are clearly rec- 
ognizable. According to tradition it was built by master work- 
men from Egypt. 

The larger part of the ruins of the modern period seem 
to go back to the Portuguese or, more often, to be inspired 




1 alihilla, Church of MAdhanc Alim, detail* of the interior, («) nave and right aisle*; (b) end of the last ritrht aisle toward the west facade; (c) back walla 
ol the left side cell* ( from L. Huxnchx Jlarriviera ). 


turgical or ecclesiastical purposes. Access to the upper floor 
is by way of an external stone staircase. In the rectangular 
buildings the roofs of earth or straw are flat or pitched (the 
latter clearly imported). In the round and squared buildings, 
the roofs are of straw, round or conical, supported by a central 
beam. Except for very rare instances, the dimensions of these 
buildings are modest. Analogous two-story buildings are found 
in Amhara and Goftgam, where the door usually has an arched 
frame. In some cases foreign influence going back no further 
than the 15th or 16th century seems to be indicated. 

The diffusion of Islam (probably in the nth and 12th cent.) 
in southeastern Ethiopia introduced its overseas architecture, 
seen especially in the remains of mosques revealing great tech- 
nical skill. Also frequently seen are the square Islamic tombs 
uith a high and irregular dome and small beams projecting 
into the interior. 

Remains of walls built of very large ashlar blocks put to- 
wer her without mortar, found throughout the territory, are often 
identified as Abyssinian work prior to the 16th century; a similar 
identification is also suggested by present inhabitants for other 
remains of squared and cemented stone walls, perhaps former 
habitations or fortified centers; and sometimes these structures 
are attributed to ancient legendary peoples. In the zones of 
the south and west of Harar exist crude funeral monuments 
() f the dolmen type and of unknown provenance. Also of unknown 
origin are the ancient sepulchral monuments of the extreme north 
and near the Eritrean coast — massive square constructions 
surmounted by a low cylinder of beaten earth and conical summit, 
with a single room inside, conical in cross section. 


by Portuguese models, but with their own peculiar character- 
istics; built by skilled workmen, without doubt foreign (Indian, 
Syrian, Armenian, and others), most are from the 16th to the 
1 8th century. The most important buildings are found in the 
area of Condor (pl. 19). The principal characteristics are: 
rectangular plan, rarely round; turrets of various forms at the 
angles or at the sides of the buildings and enclosure walls; 
walls of stone and mortar with hydraulic lime; two, or sometimes 
three, floors; roof with a terrace, a low cupola, or an ogival cu- 
pola (barrel -vaulted in the turrets); exterior and sometimes inte- 
rior staircase of wood; and doors and windows with semicir- 
cular arches. Inside, the rooms are sometimes very large, having 
flat ceilings with wooden beams resting on brackets at the walls; 
in the upper floors a vaulted ceiling corresponds to the domed 
roof. They were dwelling places for the king or the great; 
sometimes they were churches, an occasional one still in use. 
Typical for its concentric plan, square and round, is the Church 
of Mika’el at Bare G&mb, a little south of Gond&r. Various 
skillfully constructed bridges with semicircular arches also be- 
long to this architecture, most of them in the zone of Gond&r. 

Sculpture. Early Ethiopian period . Remains of figures 
in the round or in high relief are rare. The following examples, 
attributed to a few centuries before Christ, are of a clear south 
Arabian art, but with iconographic peculiarities: two small 
sphinxes of sandstone and limestone; two small statues of persons 
seated on a chair without back rest or armrests; and rude stone 
or bronze statuettes of cattle without humps. Perhaps of Early 
Ethiopian origin are some small terra-cotta heads probably 
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used as stoppers; one, very finely modeled, seems to be related 
to the head of one of the sphinxes. A bronze statuette of a 
humped cow with an incised inscription may be Early Ethi- 
opian. A stone slab bearing the outlines of two widespread feet, 
36 in. long (Aksum), was perhaps the base of a colossal statue. 
The leonine protoma similar to a sphinx sculptured on a rock 
spur on Lake AS&nge is of imposing size and perhaps Early 
Ethiopian. The lion occurs frequently in the sculpture of this 
period and the following. Particularly noteworthy are the fig- 
ures of a lion and a lioness sculptured in low relief on rock 
near Aksum (pl. 15). Architectural and decorative sculpture, 
apparently of south Arabian derivation, is better documented, 
especially the steles. The geometric motifs carved on architectur- 



al fragments arc considered south Arabian, since they are found 
particularly at Ydha. The stylized plant motifs are rare and 
sometimes accompanied by sculptured crosses; they are of the 
Christian era. 

Medieval period. Ofl}ly low-relief sculpture is known. A 
well-developed carved decoration with geometric and architec- 
tural motifs cut in wood is found on exteriors and interiors of 
both wood and stone churches; this includes the mimbars, 
chairs, or monox ylous tabernacles of an early period, often 
repeating the form of the columns or of the buildings themselves. 
Translated into stone, these motifs are found in the moldings 
of the rock churches where the frieze of blind windows becomes 
a work of sculpture, at times brightly painted and inlaid in 
gold. A group of geometric designs from the Church of D&brii 
Dammo has close similarities with Coptic, Syrian, and Islamic 
Egyptian motifs of the 5th to 10th century, thereby providing 
a clue for the dating of the church. The 33 square panels of 
the north portion of the coffered ceiling of the second vestibule 
of D&br& Dammo are carved in low relief with animals and, 
more rarely, geometric designs (pl. 18). Perhaps the work of 
several hands and often executed with great mastery, they have 
been related to analogous Sassanian and Cop to- Islamic Egyp- 
tian sculptures of the Fatimid period. They may also be prior 
to the 7th and 8th centuries. Whether their placement and 
present position in the ceiling are original or the result of an 
adaptation is debatable. 


Low -re lief stone sculpture is found on the facade of Maryam 
in Lalibftla (pl. 19). Besides a Deposition with an angel (?), 
nine strongly stylized but severely expressive saints in monastic 
dress — carved in low relief within arched niches having mold- 
ing on the outer edge — decorate the walls of the Church of 
Golgota in Lulibttla (pl. 19). The influence of Coptic sculpture 
is felt here, apparently accentuated by the presence of color 
on the molding, thought to have been derived from ancient 
Egyptian practice. A crude imitation of these are the two saints 
in low relief in the Church of Q&nqanit Mika'el. On the four 
sides of a stone tabernacle in the crypt of SftUase (Golgota) 
are low reliefs of the four Evangelists with winged human 
bodies (three with animal heads, motifs thought to derive from 
Syrian sources, repeated in the Ethiopian iconography on metal 
and in illuminated manuscripts). Two other figures analogous 
in style and execution, but larger, with the head of an ass and an 
ox, are on the back wall of the same crypt (fig. 95). 

Modern period. On the facade of a building of Portuguese 
style in Gondilr there are zoomorphic and anthropomorphic 
reliefs whose attribution is uncertain because the Christian 
Ethiopians did not traditionally practice sculpture. The animal 
figures seem stiff and stumpy, the execution of the human 
figures more skilled. 

As yet we are inadequately informed about a traditional 
school of icon carving in wood or soft stone and gilded and 
painted in bright colors, which existed in Geft&n, near Ambas- 
siil (central Ethiopia). 

Both the origin and the technique of the stone steles found 
in the areas to the west of Harar remain unsolved problems. 
They are probably sepulchral, carved in the form of a sche- 
matized human bust. They are not large and sometimes have 
abridged features and symbolic motifs of uncertain meaning, in 
interlacing lines, which are incised or in relief. The sculptured 
steles of the south are varied (see cushite cultures; Ethiopia). 

Painting. Except for the rock art which belongs to a dif- 
ferent and wider cultural horizon (sec palko-african cultures), 
Ethiopian painting is documented only in Christian times. 
Basically sacred or of sacred inspiration, it appears in churches 
and holy places. Perhaps the first examples are to be found 
in the most ancient churches. The use of frescoes seems old. 
A frescoed frieze with archaic stylized figures of saints and 
animals and with hunting scenes (recalling Iranian works of 
the 8th and 9th centuries) runs around the inside of the little 
Church of M&dhane A Urn. The remains of three layers of 
frescoes, of which the deepest is perhaps contemporaneotf6 with 
the church, are in the vestibule of Wfiqro near H*uzen. A fres- 
coed frieze with scenes of the Visitation is in Maryam in La- 
libala, where other parts of the church also seem to be frescoed. 
The figures of saints or angels of an archaic flavor and the geo- 
metric designs painted in fresco on the inside of B6lbala C&rqos 
and G&nnatii Maryam are in a peculiar technique. Especially 
in the latter there is a great variety of human and animal poly- 
chrome figures, rather stiff in appearance, isolated or in groups. 
The color turquoise blue, which is regarded as typically Egyp- 
tian, is found in the two churches. The ceilings and walls of 
Y&dibba Maryam, with figures of the Zague king-saints, some 
of whom are historical, are of an archaic aspect and seem to be 
painted directly on the rock. Perhaps the pigment was used 
dry on a prepared surface. The addition of color to the low- 
relief decorations in the various churches was frequent. The 
geometric decorations incised in the stucco covering the inside 
walls of Wgqro near H*uzen were painted red. The use of stucco 
seems to be of Coptic derivation. The painted decoration re- 
peats the geometric motifs of the sculptured decoration, but 
others added to it — particularly in Yfcmrafianna Krftstos and 
in Maryam of LalibBla, which are very similar to each other in 
this respect. The polychrome figures on the Yemrafiannll Krfts- 
tos ceiling, where the foreign origin and production are appar- 
ent, are noteworthy for their type of subject, style, and mat- 
tery of execution. 

Wall painting and painting on wood seem to be limited to 
a few churches. Some icons, diptychs, triptychs, and painting* 
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placed together in the form of a small book are done in tempera 
on wood. The iconography is at times very archaic, but the 
place of origin and the period in which this technique reached 
Ethiopia cannot be established. Wall painting in fresco and on 
wood has been replaced by painting in tempera on canvas 
previously prepared with a layer of white gesso and then glued 
to the wall. Egg white and oxskin glue are used to fix the colors. 
Oil painting is rare. Perhaps the change occurred together with 
increased European influence after the 15th century. Painting 
on canvas w found on the outer walls of the Banctuary, with 
subjects and composition fixed by tradition. 

The tradition of the illuminated manuscript is refined and 
ancient. Its iconography, sacred and substantially identical 
to that of panel and canvas painting, derives mainly from Egypt 
and from Jerusalem. The oldest illuminated manuscripts 
seem to go back to the 14th century (pls. 20, 21). Stylistically 
they are highly schematized, with flat colors. In composition and 
type the illuminations show a marked Syrian-Mcsopotamian- 
Armenian influence, while the Coptic influence is felt mainly 
in the ornamental decoration and much less in the iconography. 
At the same time they show secondary characteristics typical of 
their Ethiopian surroundings (pls. 21, 22). European influence 
occurs increasingly from the 15th century onward. 

The foreign influence did not, however, go beyond the 
iconography. The Ethiopian painter usually limited himself 
to a simple schematic drawing, following established canons of 
representation, but neglected compositional balance and omitted 
modeling altogether. Stereotyped, the figures were depicted in 
elementary positions, with stiff and encumbered gestures, and 
in a spaceless setting. Formal requirements were solved by 
the varying poses of the figures placed in a single plane. 
The colors were hard and heavy. Within these general charac- 
teristics, clearly distinctive of Ethiopian painting, it is at times 
possible to distinguish the continuity of a particular style or 
“school,' 1 with a shorter or longer tradition. Secular subjects 
are rare in the Ethiopian production of the past centuries; they 
began to appear in the 19th and 20th centuries. Even today 
in Ethiopia the painter is considered a simple craftsman who 
must express himself for an exclusively didactic purpose. The 
painters are usually ecclesiastics. Tradition records various 
famous names of the past, going back as far as the 14th 
century. 

Because of subject and style, engraving on metal must be 
considered together with painting. Portable crosses, manuscript 
bindings, and liturgical objects arc included in this category. 
Among the geometric motifs mention should be made of the so- 
called “Solomon’s cross” and the broken-line meanders, both 
of an old tradition. Figure representations include the four 
Evangelists in their symbolical representations. 

Minor arts. Numerous fragments of pottery have been 
found in the Early Ethiopian archaeological sites, especially in 
Aksum and Aduli. The variety of types — unpolished, slipped, 
glazed, handmade and wheel-turned — is great. The forms and 
dimensions of the utensils arc diverse: vases with a wide or 
narrow mouth, bowls, cups, and basins, with surfaces either 
smooth or decorated with incised geometric designs, but rarely 
in relief. Very occasionally there is found decoration with plant, 
animal, or anthropomorphic motifs. In both the forms and the 
ornamentation, foreign influences can be discerned: Nubian of 
the Roman period, Egyptian, and Mesopotamian of the Sassa- 
nian era seem to appear. Today the potter's craft is still wide- 
spread in Ethiopia. In Christian Semitic Ethiopia pottery is 
practiced by pariah craftsmen, that is, by an inferior caste. 

Among the archaeological remains, vases of serpentine, 
granite, alabaster, and marble have also been found. They 
were probably made where found, but under the influence of 
foreign art currents (Hellenistic, Byzantine, and others). Small 
ornamental or useful objects were also made of stone. It seems 
that today neither stone nor glass is worked, Glsss, even in the 
past, was always imported. 

Various objects of base and precious metals of Early Ethi- 
opian date, and some of the medieval period, have come to light, 
particularly in the zone of Aduli, where a goldsmith's workshop 


seems to have been found, and also in Akaum (pl. 23). Gold, 
silver, bronze, and copper coins were minted by the Aksum 
kings, seemingly from about the second half of the 3d century 
to the 7th and 8th centuries. The first coins copy the Roman 
type. There followed a typological innovation (a bust on each 
face) due perhaps to south Arabian influence. The varieties 
in coinage types are rather numerous. 

The still-living tradition of metalworking is in the hands 
of special classes of craftsmen not belonging to the Semitic 
Christian groups (except perhaps for the workers of precious 
metals) and considered of low caste by these groups. They 
produce various objects, above all, personal ornaments of fine 
workmanship often in filigree, a technique supposed to have 
been introduced by Armenians, Arabs, Greeks, and Indians. 
At least in modem times, the working of precious metals is very 
ofu*n done by craftsmen of these nations. Some of the jewelry 
motifs bring to mind ancient Egypt or other countries. Delicate 
filigree work is found in south Arabia, and the Ethiopian work 
probably owes a good deal to this source. 

The metal liturgical objects (crosses, censers, sistrums, and 
staffs) are also of great interest, with elaborate geometric 
forms and ornamental engraving. The crutch-shaped staffs 
reproduce subjects from the repertory of Ethiopian painting 
(sacred scenes and images, and geometric motifs). An ancient 
Egyptian origin has been suggested for the sistrums. Brass 
and gold processional crowns arc interestingly decorated in 
repouts / (pl. 23). The hand crosses, sometime* of wood, as 
they seem to have been in the past centuries, pesftrt the same 
elaborate and artistic decoration as the metal crosses. The 
leather of the bookbindings, the arms cases, and similar objects 
are engraved with geometric designs. Mention should also be 
made of the basketry, noteworthy for the brightness and 
harmony of the colors. 
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ETRUSCO-ITALIC ART. Italy gradually attained polit- 
ical, linguistic, and cultural unity after the Roman conquest. 
This process was actually completed only during the 1st century 
B.c. Italy before the Roman conquest was divided into sections 
inhabited by peoples who differed greatly from one another 
and who had reached different levels of culture, even though 
they were related by common ties and had been exposed to the 
same foreign influences. It is impossible, therefore, to speak 
of a unified development of art in Italy, such as that of Greece, 
during the pre- Roman period. l*hc products of Sicily and the 
sections of the Italian peninsula that were colonized by the 
Greeks may be classified definitely as Greek art, although they 
have some individual characteristics. The artistic traditions of 
the rest of the country have their roots in protohistoric timet; 
there are occasional indications of Near Eastern influence, but 
the most important single factor by far was the influence exerted 
by Greece. The motifs and styles of Greek art provided, 
throughout the centuries, a constant inspiration for the more 
advanced centers of Tyrrhenian Italy, from Campania to Etru- 
ria. See archaic art; classic art; European protohistory; 

GEOMETRIC STYLE; GREEK ART, WESTERN; HELLENISTIC ART; MED- 
ITERRANEAN PROTOHISTORY; ORIENTALIZING STYLE. 

The Etruscans, who were the most important people of the 
peninsula before the rise of Rome, played a major role in the 
field of art. They developed the native traditions and combined 
them with Greek forms, leaving behind them works of con- 
siderable importance, coherence, and originality. Etruscan in- 
fluence, in turn, reached other peoples of central and northern 
Italy and led to the formation of artistic trends and traditions 
that, during the last centuries of the republic up to the time 
of the empire, became common to the entire peninsula and 
made themselves felt beyond the limits of Italian soil (see 
ITALO-ROMAN FOLK ART). 

Summary. Peoples snd cultures of pre-Roman Italy (col. 100): 
The Greek colonies and the influence of Greek civilization ; Tyrrhenian 
Italy south of the Tiber: a. Sicily and southern Italy ; h. Campania ; 
e. Latium \ The Etruscans and their sphere of influence ; Eastern Italy : 
a. Apulta\ b. Picemm; c. The Umbro-Sabellian peoples and I^gHc cul- 
ture ; Northern Italy: a. Aemilia and Romagna ; 6. The Veneti ; c. The 
Ligurian and Alpine world. Problems of criticism (col. ua). His- 
torical and artistic features (col. 1 16): a. Early cultures ; b. The develop- 
ment of representational art under Near Eastern and Greek influences ; 
c. Archaic art and the supremacy of Etruria ; d. Classic and Hellenistic 
influences ; e. Characteristic features of Italic art. 

Peoples and cultures of pre-Roman Italy. The birth of 
the concept of Italy as a political unit coincided with a specific 
event; the granting of Roman citizenship to the peoples of the 
Po Valley in 49 b.c. and the official extension of the name of 
Italy to the Alps (see Italy). Previous to this there had only 
been a vague notion of the unity of the territories that the 
Greeks generically alluded to as Hesperia, that is, "the western 
land," or even less specifically called Tyrrhenia, Auaonia, and 
other names. On a purely geographical and ethnic basis some 
of these territories could at times even be considered as ap- 
pertaining to non-Italian areas, such as the Hellenized regions 
of the south to the Greek world (Magna Graecia) or northern 
Italy to the Gallic world (Cisalpine or Citcrior Gaul). Further- 
more, the larger islands — Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica — des- 
pite their historical relationship with the peninsula, especially 
close in the case of Sicily, did not belong to Italy either be- 
fore or immediately after the Roman conquest, not until Dioc- 
letian's administrative reform joined them to the Dioecesis 
Italiciana. 

From prehistoric times, however, the entire area — con- 
tinental, peninsular, and insular — can and must be considered 
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as a unit, well defined and separate from other Mediterranean 
areas not only because of its natural boundaries, consisting of 
the sea and the Alpine mountain chain, but also because of 
the effect that these physical delimitations had on its history 
and on some aspects of its civilization. The peoples of the area 
possessed more numerous and deeper ties among themselves 
than with the outside world. 

The geographical conditions peculiar to the Italian area 
proper — the length of the peninsula, its mountainous interior, 
highly developed coast line, and morphological and climatic 
variety — explain why it was so open to outside influences and 
to the development of regionalism. Both these traits can be 
found throughout Italian history and are especially evident 
during the period preceding the Roman conquest. On the one 
hand, there was the phenomenon of Greek colonization, a 
determining factor in the progress of the peninsula and Sicily. 
On the other hand, the country was divided into regions within 
which separate ethnic groups, more or less organized into 
national units, imposed their own traditions and developed 
their own separate culture patterns. The names of the various 
peoples and the territories they occupied are reflected in the 
1 1 administrative regions set up by Augustus at the end of the 
unification process. They are: I, Latium et Campania; 11 , Apu- 
lia ct Calabria; III, Lucania et Bruttium; IV, Snbini et Sam- 
nium; V, Piccnum; VI, Umbria; VII, Etruria; VIII, Aemilia; 
IX, Liguria; X, Venetia et Histria; XI, Transpadana. Of these, 
only Aemilia (the term is derived from the Via Aemilia) and 
Transpadana did not correspond to traditional geographical 
units. Naturally these subdivisions made at the time of Augustus 
refer directly to the conditions existing immediately before and 
contemporaneous with the Roman conquest. The variety and 
development of the local groupings were infinitely more complex. 

Our real knowledge of the peoples of ancient Italy goes 
bnck to the time when they came into contact with the Greeks 
in the 8th and 7th centuries B.c. (Fir.. 103), The first Italic 
epigraphic documents date from this period, The introduction 
by the Greek colonists of an urban society and of writing made 
a vital change in Italian life and marked the beginning of his- 
torical times, 'l'his civilizing process began in the south and 
spread rapidly along the Tyrrhenian Coast; its progress was 
much slower in the interior of the peninsula, on the Adriatic 
Coast, and in the north. Up to the time of the Roman conquest 
the conditions of life and the forms of culture in these latter 
regions were the same as those which immediately preceded 
the period of Greek colonization. (Archaeologically speaking, 
they belonged to the Iron Age.) The more advanced communities 
and ethnic groups had, naturally, a greater unity and national 
consciousness; this was the case with the Etruscans, and later 
with the Latins (the inhabitants of Latium), the Campanians, 
the Samnites, and others. These groups exercised their in- 
fluence, to a greater or leaser degree, on the neighboring 
peoples. It is obvious, therefore, that the conditions prevailing 
in pre-Roman Italy cannot be said to have resulted wholly 
from the multiplicity and variety of the regional societies. The 
general picture is complicated by the different levels of these 
societies, and by the influence one region had upon another; 
these factors had especially important repercussions in the 
field of art. 

A brief review of the various ethnic groups with their chief 
historical and cultural characteristics follows. The discussion 
begins with the Greek colonies, considered in the light of their 
contribution to the creation and the progress of pre-Roman 
civilization and art in Italy. Then follows a discussion of the 
individual regions to the north. The Phoenician-Punic colonies, 
limited to western Sicily and Sardinia, are examined in another 
article (see phoenician-punic art). Cultures native to Sardinia 
and Corsica, the roots of which are to be found in prehistoric 
times, had little or nothing to do with the development of 
Italian art and culture; they are also omitted from this article 
(sec MEDITERRANEAN, ANCIENT WESTERN; MEDITERRANEAN PROTO- 
HISTORY). 

The Greek colonies and the influence of Greek civilization . 
Greek colonization of southern Italy and Sicily was certainly 


preceded by commercial contacts which go back to the My- 
cenaean period (see crbtan-mycknaban art). These contacts 
had a certain influence on the local cultures in the late Bronze 
Age and in the period of transition between the Bronze Ag# 
and the Iron Age, especially in Sicily (for instance, in the 
so-called 4( Pantalica Nord” culture). The first colonies go back 
to the 8th century b.c. The dates of their founding in historical 
tradition coincide substantially with archaeological evidence 
and constitute a basis for the chronology of the indigenous 
cultures. 

Some recent theories emphasize the “Italian" characteristics 
of the western Greek cultures, attributing them to the influence 
of the surroundings and the native population that participated 
in their development (see .grkkk art, western). The colonists 
themselves were referred to not as Greeks but as Italiots or 
Siceliots, depending on the region in which they had settled. 
However, the cultural affinities which exited between the Greek 
cities and other centers in Italy were almost wholly one-sided. 
Innovations and progressive elements constantly passed from 
the Hellenic to the non-Hellenic communities, while the cultural 
features developed through mutual contact between the two 
were late and of minor importance. 

Immigrants of various ethnic groups, chiefly from secon- 
dary island or coastal districts such as Rhodes, Euboea, Achaea, 
or Lochs, took part in the initial phase of colonization — com- 
peting or associating (synoikiai) with ^ne another. Athena had 
no part in these undertakings. Corinth, country of 

Syracuse, on the other hand, exercised a gtfuler influence 
throughout the area than the establishment of a single colony 
can account for, even as important a one as Syracuse. There 
is a tradition that Corinthian artists settled in Etruria during 
the 7th century (Pliny, Naturalis historia , XXV, 152). 

For the indigenous population the changes wrought by the 
arrival o 1 the Greeks were revolutionary. The characteristic 
traits cf this colonial civilization between the 8th and the be- 
ginning of the 6th century are reflected quite clearly in the 
non-Greek centers by the importation and wholesale imitation 
of products — especially vases — for the most part from the 
Aegean Islands and Connth (with none at all from Attica); 
and by an ever-incrcasing Corinthian influence not only on 
painting but also on the sculptural arts and particularlv in the 
use of terra cottas for architectural revetments. This last art, 
attributed by ancient tradition to Corinth, fell on fertile soil 
in Italy and continued to develop even after the close of the 
archaic period. 

During the 6th century, at the greatest height of colonial 
development, a cultural milieu, a kind of Greco-Italic “koine M 
that included southern Italy, Sicily, Campania, Latium, and 
Etruria, came into being. During this period, with the arrival 
of new colonists from Aeolis and Asiatic Ionia (chiefly Pho- 
caeans) and with the further development of trade, the con- 
tacts between western Greek settlements and eastern Greece 
grew closer. Enlightened tyrannies, based on the Ionian model, 
were established in a setting of great economic prosperity. The 
“Achaean" cities of southern Italy became famous for their 
refinement and exquisite taste. Sybaris, destroyed in 510 b.c. 
by the city of Kroton (Crotone), is a foremost example of this 
type of community. An idea of its grandeur can be formed 
from the mins of Poseidonia (Paestum) and the nearby Sanctuary 
of Hera at the mouth of the Sele. A little later the Deinomenid 
dynasty, defeating the Carthaginians at Himera in 480 B.c. and 
the Etruscans off Cumae in 474, laid the foundations for the 
hegemony of Syracuse. The Ionian influence both on customs 
and art is especially evident in the centers of Etmria and La- 
tium during the second half of the 6th century; during the 
5th century a more direct Italiote and Siceliote influence grad- 
ually took its place. At this time there was a growing Athenian 
prestige, until then established almost solely by the mass expor- 
tation of black-figure and red-figure ware to the cities of western 
Etruria. There is evidence that there were Greek artists in 
Rome, namely Damophilos and Gorgasos, who decorated the 
Temple of Ceres on the Aventine, dedicated in 494 B.c. (Pliny, 
Naturalis historic, XXXV, 154). During the 5th and 4th cen- 
turies, with the establishment of Spina and Adria in the Po 
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region and the founding of the colony of Ancona by Dionysos 
of Syracuse, new trade routes were opened for Greek merchants. 

By the end of the 5th century, with the failure of the 
Athenian attempt at western expansion, the wars between Car- 
thage and Syracuse for the control of Sicily, and the fall of 
the Greek colonies on the Tyrrhenian Coast, a new phase began 
for the Greek colonial world. The colonies became increasingly 
distinctive and independent of the mother country and tended 
to take a more active part in the affairs of the peninsula. Taren- 
tum (Gr., Taras; mod. Taranto) became the major cultural 
and artistic center of southern Italy, and its influence was felt 
as far north as Rome and Etruria. Sicilian unity took shape 
under the hegemony of Syracuse, with the events heading from 
the dynasty of Dionysos and the rule of Timoleon to the reigns 
of Agathokles and Hiero and well into the Punic Wars. 

The most significant proof of the far-reaching effects of 
classic concepts of figure representation and western Greek 
techniques is found in the field of painted pottery. During 
the 4th century, when importation of Attic vases ceased, a 
whole series of local schools manufacturing imitations of Greek 
models sprang up all over central Italy (the Apulian, centered 
around Tarentum, the Lucanian, and the Campanian), in Sicily, 
in the Faliscan territory, in Etruria, and on the upper Adriatic 
Coast. As a result of the Roman conquest of the south, the 
Italic and Sidlic artistic traditions blended with those of non- 
Hellenic Italy, and in turn underwent the “foreign” Hellenistic 
influence of Greece and the East. 

Tyrrhenian Italy south of the Tiber . a . Sicily and southern 
Italy . Our knowledge of the native populations of the southern 
part of the peninsula, on the Ionian and Tyrrhenian coasts, and 
of Sicily is limited because they were early conquered or driven 
back toward the interior by the Greek colonists. These peoples 
had no chance to assert themselves as a political or cultural 
unit in more than an extremely perfunctory fashion. Historical 
tradition hands down to us a vague and often inaccurate picture 
of them, and written sources arc very scarce. Archaeological 
discoveries in this area are modest and give only an idea of 
the very early phases of this civilization. 

The Siculi (Gr., Sikeloi) inhabited the central eastern part 
of Sicily and believed that they had originally come from the 
peninsula, where there remains some trace of their presence, 
along with that of the ancient Itali (whose name eventually 
spread from Calabria to include all of Italy), the Bruttii (Gr., 
Brettioi), the Morgetes, the Chonea, the Oenotrii (Gr., Oino- 
trioi), and the Auaones. Modem critics have felt justified in 
attributing to all these different races one archaic Indo-European 
origin. The progenitors of the Latins would also belong to 
this same group, and from this theory stems the term “proto- 
Latin” group. Remarkable similarities have been found to 
exist between the language of the Sicilian inscriptions and Latin. 

Archaeologically, southern Italy belonged to the Iron Age 
culture of the trench graves, which stemmed from the late 
Bronze Age Sub-Apennine civilization and became increasingly 
open to Greek influence. Pottery and bronze with geometric 
patterns prevailed. In the Scle River basin there is evidence of 
the spread of cremating peoples, related to the Etrurian Vil- 
lanovan culture; strong Apulian influences, notably in painted 
pottery, also penetrated here. In Sicily the manifestations of 
this early period were more varied. Late local Mycenaean tradi- 
tions mingled with peninsular elements (to be hypothetically 
attributed to the invasion of the Siculi) and with Greek contri- 
butions. In the north of Sicily groups of proto- Villanovan 
peoples practicing cremation existed (Lipari, Milazzo). In the 
southeast the cultures of “ Pantali ca Sud” and Finocchito reached 
their peak a little before and during the period of Greek coloni- 
zation. The civilization of western Sicily, inhabited by the 
Sicani and the Elymi (both probably of pre-Indo-European 
origin), presents a certain amount of originality in the field of 
art, particularly in the region around Agrigento and San Angelo 
Muxaro (perhaps the site of the legendary Kamikos). 

b* Ca mp a n ia. From an ethnographic and archaeological point 
°f view primitive Campania seems closely tied to the rest of 


south Tyrrhenian Italy. This region, according to historical 
tradition, was inhabited by the Ausones and the Oscans (Gr., 
Opikoi). Up to the Roman period its inhabitants were referred 
to by the latter name. The Iron Age culture is for the main 
part that of the trench graves; typical examples of this culture 
are found in the pre-Hellenic necropolis of Cumae and *n the 
Samo Valley. With its favorable position, its coaBt line rich in 
natural harbors, and its fertile land, Campania was destined to 
assume a position of primary importance in the history of the 
civilization of ancient Italy. The Greek pioneers settled on 
the coast and turned Cumae into a major center, through which 
new currents could spread to the rest of the peninsula. The 
Etruscans soon followed, built colonies and bases, and developed 
Capua. The archaic civilization of Campania, particularly in its 
production of terra-cotta plaques and bronze objects, reflected 
thtoe multiple influences. 

During the second half of the 5th century the Samnites 
descended from the mountainous interior and conquered the 
native population, the Greeks and the Etruscans. The invaders 
forced their own organization and language on the natives, but 
in turn absorbed the local traditions and culture. 

During the 4th century and the Hellenistic period, Capua 
became one of the moat important cities in Italy, and later, 
for the Romans, represented the keystone of their rule over the 
rest ot the peninsula. Art in Campania developed along parallel 
lines to the painting, sculpture, and ceramics of the Etruscan 
and Latin world. 

Latium. Originally, the Latins inhabited a relatively 
limited region south of the Tiber, with small federate centers 
around the Sanctuary of Jupiter on Mount Albano. Their 
burial grounds of the Iron Age reveal that they practiced the 
rite of cremation, and their culture shows affinities both with 
the Villanovan Etruscan culture and with Campania. Already 
in the 7th century Greek and Etruscan influences affected the 
development of this culture, especially notable for its furnish- 
ings and architectural decoration. Cities such as Tusculum, 
Lanuvium, Ardea, Velletri, Segni, Tibur (Tivoli), Praeneste 
(Palestrina), and, on the Tiber, Rome, rose and flourished. 
The importance of the Latins in the history of the ancient world 
was connected especially with the future of these cities. The 
Etruscans in the period of their greatest strength undoubtedly 
dominated a part of Latium, as historical tradition tefla us was 
the case of Rome under the dynasty of the Tarquins. Toward 
the end of the archaic period there grew up a real cultural and 
artistic Etrusco-Latin unity. There was also a large-scale 
immigration of Italic peoples from the interior: the Sabines, 
whom we find in Rome itself, and the Volsci, who conquered 
all of the southern part of Latium down to the sea. 

After the crisis of the 5th century Rome assumed a role of 
paramount importance not only politically but also culturally, 
without erasing, at least for a time, the influence of certain 
local traditions. (A typical example was the flourishing produc- 
tion of figured bronze cists in Praeneste.) North of the Tiber 
around Falerii (Civita Castellans), the Falitd, a people of Latin 
language who were greatly influenced by the Etruscans and 
by the Sabines, had their own artistic development, especially 
noteworthy for its 4th -century painted pottery. 

The Etruscans and their sphere qf influence . The Etruscans 
(called Etrusci, Tusci, Tyrrhenoi in Greek, and Raaenna, 
the last being an indigenous name) are distinct from the other 
peoples of ancient Italy not only because of the size of their 
territory, the extent of their power, and their cultural superior- 
ity, but also because of the peculiar nature of their non-Indo- 
European language (which, however, does have some Indo- 
European elements). The origin of this language is obscure, 
and speech apparently kept them apart from neighboring peo- 
ples, a fact that was remarked upon even in ancient times. Their 
isolation has also been attributed to their exotic origin, for it 
is believed that they may be descended from groups originating 
in the Aegean Islands or in Asia Minor. According to Herod- 
otus (. Histories , I, 94), they came from Lydia. Some modem 
scholars say rather that they descended from very ancient pre- 
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Indo-European peoples, already living in Italy or who had moved 
there from the north. In any case, the formation of the Etruscan 
nation — as it appears in historical times — must have been a 
process too long and complicated to be explained by a simple 
formula of derivation. The cultural aspects of early Etruria 
show profound connections with Italian protohistory. Even 
admitting the presence of external factors, one con hardly con- 
ceive that the Etruscans stem from a recent colonization of 
the Greek type. Historically speaking, the Etruscan civiliza- 
tion — including its artistic development — is an Italian phe- 
nomenon. 

The original territory of the Etruscans lay along the coast 
of the Tyrrhenian Sea, between the Tiber and the Arno, and 
extended back into the interior of this region. The gently roll- 
ing countryside provided easy routes of communication along 
the coast, rivers, and lakes, and was rich in mineral deposits 
(copper and lead in the Colline Mctallifere, iron on the island of 
Elba, etc.). These factors were influential in the development 
of the Etruscan civilization. 

The beginning of the Iron Age was characterized by the 
appearance of cremation, as practiced in the “ proto- Villano van” 
culture, and by the subsequent development of the so-called 
“Villanovan” culture, with its biconical funerary urns, Geo- 
metric decorations of bronze and pottery, small statuary, and 
other products (9th-flth cent.). Greek and Near Eastern in- 
fluences, reaching this region as a result of the Greek coloniza- 
tion of southern Italy aijd Sicily and the continuous increase of 
trade, effected the transformation, beginning with the coastal 
centers, of the Villanovan civilization into a magnificent and 
opulent Orientalizing one. Etruria became one of the most im- 
portant regional centers of this civilization, which was widely 
spread in the Mediterranean world (see orientalizing style). 

The .Orientalizing phase (7th to the early 6th cent.) saw 
the establishment of an urban society, the first flowering of 
architecture, . the specialization of industries and crafts, and the 
evolution of writing. (The first documents in the Etruscan 
language belong to this period.) Intense activity on the seas, 
which led the Etruscans into competition with the Greeks and 
the Phoenicians, undoubtedly also began during this time. This 
activity, which has been reported to us by Greek historians as 
the “Tyrrhenian thalassocracy,” provoked open conflict between 
the powerful cities of Etruria and the Greek colonial world. 
[It was a conflict famous for such episodes as the attempted 
conquest of the Lipari Islands by the Etruscans, the Bea battle 
off Sardinia (battle of Alalia against the Phocaeans, ca. 540 B.c.), 
the wars in Campania and Latium.] At the same time and in 
spite of this antagonism, the number of Greek imports as well 
as the extent of Greek influence increased throughout Etruria, 
whose civilization reached its artistic climax between the 6th 
and 5th centuries, first under Peloponnesian influence, then 
eastern Greek, and finally Attic and the severe style. 

The structure of Etruria at that time now emerges clearly. 
It featured a system of city-states, very like the Greek poleis , 
each connected to the other by racial, economic, and political 
ties. Each, however, had its own autonomous life and distinct 
cultural and artistic traditions. Tradition speaks of iz sovereign 
cities (Gr., dodekapolis). From the surviving monuments the 
following centers may be distinguished as the most important: 
along the coast, going north, Caere (Cerveteri), Tarquinii (Tar- 
quinia), Vulci, Vetulonia, Populonia; and inland, Veii (Veio), 
Volsinii (Bolscna), Clusium (Chiusi), Perusia (Perugia), Cor- 
tona, Arretium (Arezzo), Faesulac (Ficsole), Volaterrae (Vol- 
terra). Generally speaking, the cities along the coast were the 
first to develop. 

During the archaic period power was in the hands of tradi- 
tional monarchies or tyrannies modeled on those of the Greek 
city-states. The tyrannies in all probability were controlled by 
the class that had risen to a certain degree of eminence through 
trade with the outside world and perhaps, like its colonial 
Greek counterpart, was deeply concerned with the refinements 
of city life and the development of the arts. A vivid account 
of the life and customs of this class survives in the tomb paint- 
ings in Tarquinii (Tarquinia). Later, a republican system pre- 
vailed within a political-religious oligarchy that became progres- 


sively narrower and more conservative. It lasted until the end 
of the Etruscan civilization. 

Unfortunately no work of Etruscan literature, which un- 
doubtedly did exist, has come down to us. Very few Etruscan 
epigraphic documents have survived, although they are more 
numerous than those left by any other group in pre-Roman 
Italy. Etruscan traditions and religious institutions were highly 
evolved, and the scientific knowledge and economic organization 
of this people show that they had reached an advanced stage of 
civilization, comparable in some ways to that of the Greek 
world. 

According to historical tradition, the Etruscans at the height 
of their power controlled almost all of Italy (Cato in Serviua, 
Comm, in Verg , Aen. t XI, 567; Livy, Ab urbe condita libri , I, 
2, and V, 33). This may be a alight exaggeration, but it is 
certain that the Etruscans did occupy vast regions beyond the 
limits of their original territories and that they imposed their 
civilization, directly or indirectly, on many Italian peoples of 
different races. That they controlled part of Latium, including 
Rome, and of Campania, probably from the beginning of the 
6th century if not earlier, is proved by Etruscan inscriptions, 
which have been found in Rome, Satricum, Capua, and Pom- 
peii, and by the strong Etruscan influence on die culture and 
art of these regions. The conquest of the eastern part of the 
Po Valley took place approximately at the end of the tame 
century. The city of Felsina (Bologna) rose over an ancient 
nucleus of indigenous habitations belonging to the late Villa- 
novan culture. Two other Etruscan centers of considerable 
importance north of the Apennines were Spina, near the mouth 
of the Po, and Marzabotto, south of Bologna. We can assume 
that Etruscan political and commercial control extended south 
along the Adriatic as far as Rimini; north as far as Mantua, 
which boasts of Etruscan origins, or perhaps to the foothills of 
the Alps; and northwest as far as Milan. Northern Etruria 
flourished during the 5th century. Its civilization — generally 
referred to as the Certosa culture — absorbed many local in- 
fluences. Its cultural relationships with the Vencti were es- 
pecially noteworthy, and it was in close and constant touch 
with the Greek world through the seaport of Spina on the 
Adriatic. 

All northern Italy, including Liguria, felt the presence of 
the Etruscans along the Po River; the same protohistoric trade 
routes that connected this region with central Europe were 
used to send Etruscan products as far as Germany and Scan- 
dinavia. Etruscan influence was felt along the Adriatic Coast 
in Picenum; in the Apennine region in Umbria and in the Sa- 
bine country, which could be reached directly from Tyrrhenian 
Etruria by crossing the valley of the Tiber; and in the country 
of the Sabellians and the Samnites, accessible through Campania. 

The political and economic decline of Etruria began during 
the 5th century, after the Greeks and the Carthaginians gained 
control of the sea routes, thus putting a decisive end to the 
ancient rivalry for maritime domination. This was followed 
by the loss of Latium and of Campania, the expansion of the 
Umbro-Sabellians, and Anally the great Celtic invasion that 
submerged northern Italy and threatened the Tyrrhenian area. 
(The burning of Rome by the Gauls took place in 390 B.c.) 
During the 4th century and the first decades of the 3d, the 
expanding power of Rome gained control little by little of all 
of Etruria proper, partly through conquest and partly through 
a aeries of alliances, until it finally became part of the Roman- 
Italic federal state. 

Forced into political passivity even within their own bound- 
aries, the Etruscans fell back upon a rigid cultural and reli- 
gious conservatism, dominated by ritual and by an increasing 
preoccupation with death. They were not indifferent, however, 
to late classic and Hellenistic influences, which reached them 
from Magna Graecia and Sicily. The interplay between Etrus- 
can traditionalism and Greek innovation extended beyond the 
original Tyrrhenian area of Campania, Latium, and Etruria, 
with Rome as its center, and included the entire peninsula. 

Eastern Italy . a. Apulia . In ancient times the term “Apulia" 
seems to have designated only the northern part of the region 
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now known by that name; the Salentine Peninsula was called 
Calabria. The region was divided among the Daunians, who 
inhabited what is now the province of Foggia; the Peucetians, 
in the province of Bari; and the Messapians, the Calabrians, 
and the Salentinians, in the Salentine Peninsula. There also 
exists the ethnic name Iapygians (perhaps to be connected 
with Apulians), sometimes identified with the Messapians 
and sometimes used in a more general way. Tradition gives 
all these peoples — who were undoubtedly related to one 
another, as can be seen from their cultural affinities — an over- 
seas origin: Crete or Illyria. And, as a matter of fact, epigraphic 
documents, known as Messapic inscriptions, and the names of 
people and places show strong linguistic similarities with the 
opposite side of the Adriatic. 

The development, however, of the ancient population of 
Apulia is deeply rooted in local protohistory. The Sub-Apen- 
nine civilization almost imperceptibly grew into the Apulo- 
Salentine Iron Age culture, which in many instances made 
use of the same centers. Proto- Villanovan centers where crema- 
tion was practiced appeared (at Torre Castelluccia and Tim- 
mari near Maters) without noticeably affecting this process. 
Greek colonization rekindled embers left by a previous Myce- 
naean civilization and, using Tarentum as its center, spread 
new elements of civilization, such as the alphabet of the Messapic 
inscriptions and Geometric decoration of painted pottery. The 
latter possesses unusual characteristics of originality and re- 
finement, which differed from place to place and which remained 
practically unchanged until the Hellenistic period. There is 
evidence that a certain amount of exporting took place and that 
this region exerted an influence on other regions along the 
Adriatic Coast, such as Picenum and latria, as well as on the 
Tyrrhenian side of the peninsula. 

Funerary painting shows Campanian and Samnite influence. 
An urban civilization later developed centering around Canu- 
sium (Gr., Kanysion; mod. Canosa), Rubi (Ruvo), Ceglie, 
Brundisium (Gr. f Brentcsion; mod. Brindisi;, Oria, Lecce, and 
Rudiac, which formed a confederation. These cities defended 
themselves from the Greeks and succeeded in maintaining 
their independence until the Roman conquest. 

b. Picenum. The Picenes (Gr., Pikcnoi), who gave their 
name to the region on the Adriatic that roughly corresponds 
to the present Marches, were an Italic race of the Umbro- 
Sabellian group. Modem scholars, however, on epigraphic and 
linguistic evidence, conventionally use the term “Picenian” to 
designate all the populations native to this region. Sources 
mention the Asyli and the Libumi, the latter obviously related 
to the Illyrian people of the same name. It is probable that 
the people called lapuzci (or Iabusci), mentioned in the Um- 
brian text on the lguvine tablets, are none other than the in- 
habitants of Picenum related to the lapodians of Illyria and 
to the Iapygians of Apulia. In the necropolis at Novilara, near 
IVsaro — characterized by an Iron Age culture with factors 
that show Danubian, Balkan, and Near Eastern influences — 
then* are some unusual figured steles with inscriptions that are 
almost impossible to classify. South of Ancona — and even 
outside the Augustan region of Picenum itself, in the territory 
of the Vestini, the Paeligni, and others — a different set of 
epigraphic documents, written in what could be an Indo- 
Kuropean dialect and possibly related to or belonging to the 
Urnhro-Sabellic group (the so-called M proto-SabeIlic M or south- 
ern Picene inscriptions), has been found. 

After an early period, characterized by the infiltration of 
the proto-Villanovan (Pianello di Genga in the Marches) and 
Villanovan (Fermo) cremating peoples, a prosperous local cul- 
tUrc developed. There was a vast production of bronze articles 
and ornaments, schematic styles, Orientalizing elements, and 
works of representational art that reveal archaic Greek and 
htruscan influences. Our evidence for this civilization comes 
from the necropolises of Numana, Belmonte Piceno, Ascoli 
Piceno, Fabriano, and other places. The colonization of An- 
cona by the Greeks and the Gallic invasion during the 4th cen- 
tury brought new influences to bear on this region. At Mon- 
tefortino a typical Celtic-Italic culture existed. 


c. The Umbro-Sabellian peoples and Italic culture. The moat 
important ethnic group of ancient Italy, after the Etruscans, 
was made up of the peoples who inhabited the valleys in the 
Apennine chain from Umbria to Lucania. Modem scholars 
group these people under the designation of western Italic 
peoples, or, simply, Italic peoples. They never achieved a 
sense of unity except, perhaps, for a brief period at the time 
of their struggle against Rome. They may legitimately be 
thought of as a unit for a number of reasons, however: the 
structure of their Indo-European language, which is quite dis- 
tinct from Latin; their probable common origin, from a region 
that the ancients identified with the valley of the Vclino River, 
east of Rieti, where the sacred lake of Cutilia ( umbilicus Jtaliae ) 
was to be found, an area which may perhaps actually be some- 
where in the mountains of the Sabine region and northern 
Abruzzo; the diffusion of their ancient name, derived from 
the root tabh- or laf- and found in the words Sabini and Sabelti 
(or in the Greek version, Saunitai, Samnites, Sanniti); and some 
aspects of their institutions and their history. 

The history of the Italic peoples is essentially the history 
of their expansion, which took place mainly between the 6th 
and the 4th centuries B.c. Ancient tradition connected this 
expansion with the rites of the “sacred spring,*' that is, with 
the mass migration of an entire generation, consecrated to 
sacrifice, in search of a new land. The first mass movements 
began when the inhabitants of the Apennine region pushed 
toward the Tyrrhenian Coast. The Sabines and the Volsci 
pressed into Latium during the archaic period. The Samnites 
conquered Campania, taking the name of Oscans. Vbc climax 
of this migration came between the end of the 5th and the 
beginning of the 4th century with the flocking of the Samnite 
tribe of the Hirpini or Lucanians to southern Italy until they 
reached the furthermost point of the peninsula, where they 
took the name of the Bruttii, the original inhabitants of the 
region. At the same period Italic tribes were going north 
through Plenum, along the valley of the Tiber, up to the very 
margins ^rthe Po Valley. These tribes are grouped under the 
name of Umbrian (Gr., Ombrikoi), which is probably also an 
acquired name (perhaps linked with the Ligurian Ambrones). 
The Italic expansion was arrested only by the wars against Rome. 

During this period the following groupings of these peoples 
were formed: (1) The Umbrians were located to the north in 
the region called Umbria. The main centers were Narni, Temi, 
Todi, Spello, Assisi, Tadinum, Gubbio or Iguvium, and others. 

(2) The Sabines had Rieti and Tivoli as their main centers. 
The Volsci were established in Latium and the region imme- 
diately behind it (Anzio, Velletri, Norma, Fregeilae, Arpino, etc.). 

(3) The “central peoples” were composed of the Hemici (Anagni, 
Ferentino, Alatri, etc.), the Acqui (Carsoli), the Marsi (Mar- 
ruvium, Alba Fucens), the Paeligni (Corfmium), the Marrucini 
(Chieti), the Vestini (Amitemum, Auflnum, etc.), and the Prae- 
tutii (Teramo). (4) The true Samnites, subdivided into Fren- 
tani, Caraceni, and Pentri, were in Samnium, which had Aufi- 
dena, Bovianum Vetus, and other centers. (5) The Samnites 
of Campania (also called Campanians or Oscans) had as their 
main center Capua. (6) To the south the Hirpini or Lucani in 
Lucania and the Bruttii in Bruttium often settled in the ancient 
Greek colonial sites, for example, Poseidonia (Paestum). 

It is understandable that a variety of vicissitudes and the 
extent of the territory over which these peoples settled might 
account for a number of cultural differences, including those 
of dialect. The most obvious of these was the contrast between 
the language of the central- southern Sabe Ilians, especially as 
revealed by the Oscan inscriptions in Campania, and that of 
the Umbrians, known to us through the lguvine tablets. 

During their various wanderings the Italic peoples some- 
times took the ethnic name of the people whom the^ad con- 
quered; even more important was the fact that thdjr Absorbed 
elements of culture (for instance, the alphabet from the Etrus- 
cans, the Greeks, and the Latins) and forma of artistic expres- 
sion. The Etrusco-Latin world and the Greek colonies on the 
Tyrrhenian Coast had a direct influence on the Sabines and 
on the Umbrians along the valley of the Tiber, on the Volaci 
in Latium, on the Samnites in Campania, and on the Lucanians 
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farther south. This same influence, though to a slighter degree, 
reached the interior regions of the country and imposed itself 
on the more backward Iron Age cultures, like the one discovered 
in the necropolis of Alfedena. The old cultures were not com- 
pletely transformed, however. On the other hand, along the 
Adriatic Coast, Apulian, Picenian, "Etrusco-Padanian” (northern 
Etruscan), and Celtic elements were found. The general picture 
was a heterogeneous one, which emphasizes the lack of con- 
tinuity of the historical experience of these peoples. It is also 
possible, however, to discover common qualities of rugged 
strength and vitality reflected in the exterior aspects of their 
civilization, even in their art, which often reacted to the variety 
of external stimuli. The cyclopean architecture of the great 
walls, built out of polygonal blocks; geometrically abstract sculp- 
ture; small votive bronze and terra-cotta figurines, rudely fash- 
ioned; and the funerary and vase paintings are the most im- 
portant manifestations of Italic artistic production. 

Northern Italy . a . Aemilia and Romagna. The region that 
lies between the Tuscan and Aemilian slope of the Apennine 
Mountains and the Po is in a sense a passageway connecting 
the Adriatic and the peninsula to the Alpine and sub-Alpine 
world* It explains the coexistence and constant superimposi- 
tion of peoples and cultures in this region, which made it 
incapable of developing a definite character of its own. During 
the Iron Age the Villanovan culture, called thus from the 
Aemilian locality of Villanova, flourished. This culture cremated 
its dead, and there are rich vestiges of its existence in the burial 
grounds of the villages that occupied the present Bologna. Dur- 
ing the so-called “Amoaldi** phase (7th-6th cent. B.C.), Near 
Eastern influence from the sea and Venetic influence from the 
north were introduced. It has not been determined which people 
or ethnic group brought the Villanovan culture into Aemilia. 

The Etruscans, who according to tradition settled in a sec- 
tion of the Po Valley, greatly influenced the next civilization, 
generally referred to as the Certosa culture. It reached its 
peak during the 5th and continued into the 4th century. There 
is also evidence of strong Greek influence (through the port of 
Spina), as well as the Etruscan and purely local ones (manifested 
in the sculptured funerary steles and the bronze situlae that are 
also commonly found in Venetia). The Celtic invasion, which 
had begun during the 5th century, passed across Aemilia and 
imposed itself upon the Etruscan domination, without, how- 
ever, leaving cultural traces of any importance. 

b. The Veneti. According to historical sources the Veneti 
(Gr., Enetoi) were an Illyrian tribe from the east who, driving 
out the Euganei, settled in the region that took their name. 
With them are linked the Hiatri, the Cami, and several Alpine 
tribes. The language of the Veneti, which is known through 
votive inscriptions, is Indo-European and different from Umbro- 
Sabellic and Latin, though it has some connection with the latter. 
It is remarkable that this pqpple preserved their independence 
and unaltered traditions until the Roman conquest, which they 
were able to do because they settled between the foothills of 
the Alps and the vast expanse of the lower Po and Adige 
Rivers. The Iron Age culture, called Atestine from the dis- 
coveries in the tombs of Ateste (Este), was characterized by 
cremation and by objects and ornamental motifs that link 
it to both the Villanovan and the Danubian and Adriatic 
cultures. 

During the 7th and 6th centuries Orientalizing and proto- 
Hellenic features made their appearance. This culture developed 
slowly and regularly until the 3d century B.c.; Greek art and 
civilization did not have the same fundamental renovating effect 
on it that they had in the nearby region of Aemilia, which was 
under Etruscan influence. Characteristic of this civilization 
are bronzes decorated with embossing and incision; chief among 
these are the bronze situlae, which were also produced in the 
Alpine and Transalpine regions, in the Hallstatt culture com- 
plex, in Slovenia, and elsewhere (see European proto-history). 
In a later phase there was a similarity to certain aspects of 
Italic art.; The urban elements in this civilization were only 
embryonic. The most important centers were Ateste (Este), 


Padua, and Adria on the sea. The last was at the border of 
the Etruscan domain and in part under Greek influence. 

In Istria, Danubian-Balkan and Adriatic influences were 
manifested in the spiral-meander ornamentation of steles and 
vases. Relationships with Picenum and Apulia existed in such 
Istrian cities as Polu and Nesazio. 

c. The Ligurian and Alpine world . For a great part of north- 
ern Italy there is no authentic historical tradition before the 
Roman period. The population was sparse and scattered; the 
economic resources of this almost entirely mountainous region 
were few; and there were no well-defined ethnic zones with a 
progressive tradition of culture. Furthermore, very little seeped 
in from more evolved centers and countries. All these factors 
make it difficult to form a picture of the peoples and cultures 
of Liguria and the Alps in the pre-Roman period. 

The very concept of “Ligurians” (Ligures, or Gr., Ligyes) 
is extremely vague. It can refer not only to all the inhabitants 
of northwestern Italy and a few in central Italy, but also to 
tribes beyond the Alps and in western Europe. Or it can be 
narrowed to designate only the people living within the bound- 
aries of Augustan Liguria. The following peoples are said to 
be of Ligurian stock: the Friniatea and the Apuani from the 
Tusco-Aemilian Apennine region; the Veiturii and the Ingauni 
from the Ligurian Apennine region and the Ligurian coast; 
the Anamares, the Bagienni, and the Taurini from the Po 
Valley; the Vediantii, the Segovii, the Medullii, the Salassi, the 
Lepontii, and others from the western Alps. 

As for the peoples of the Alpine foothills and of the central 
and western Alps, ancient tradition varies between connecting 
them with the Ligurians (as in the case of the Stoeni) or with 
other groups, such as the Euganei and the Raeti (Trumpilini 
and Sabines in the Bresciano; Camunni in Valcamonica; Arus- 
nates in the Veronese; Beluni, Anauni, Genaunes, Venosti, 

I s arc i, Saevates, etc., in the valleys of the Adige River). More- 
over, it is impossible to establish the relationships among the 
more important groups, with which, however, the oldest popu- 
lations of this region are connected. It is likely that their lan- 
guage belonged to the pre-Indo-European group, and perhaps 
they inhabited the entire Po Valley before the Venetian, Etrus- 
can, and Celtic invasions. It was the Celtic invasion flowing 
down from central and western Europe across the Alps into 
northern Italy that fundamentally altered the ethnic, social, 
and linguistic physiognomy of this region (sec CELTIC art). 
The greater part of the valley was left to the Celtic peoples 
(Cenomani and Insubres in Lombardy, Boii along the banks of 
the Po). The foothill and Alpine regions were the sccnevof 
various combinations of peoples, as indicated by the name of 
the Celto-Ligurians (Keltoligyes) and the “Lcpontic” inscrip- 
tions in the Ticino Valley. The Raetian peoples of the valley 
of the Adige, known through a fairly complete series of epi- 
graphic documents, seem to have been under the sway of the 
Veneti, the Illyrians, and the Etruscans. 

Culturally and artistically speaking these regions offer, as is 
understandable, heterogeneous aspects. The rock graffiti of the 
Alpine sanctuaries of Valcamonica and Monte Bego in the 
Maritime Alps and the anthropomorphic steles (menhir statues) 
of Alto Adige and Lunigiana (Tuscany-Liguria border region) 
— which have echoes in southern France and in Corsica — are 
linked to ancient indigenous prehistoric traditions. In the up- 
per Po Valley and the lake region the Golaseccan Iron Age 
culture had some connection with the Venetic and Aemilian 
world. 

The Ligurian Riviera, where Genoa gradually assumed the 
importance of a real urban center, seems to have been open 
to Greek and Etruscan influence. Celtic culture in Italy, which 
usually presents few remarkable or original characteristics, does 
bear, however, some elements of La T&ne I and II. 

Problems op criticism. The monuments and works of 
representational art of the peoples of pre-Roman Italy were 
for a long time regarded simply from an archaeological point 
of view as a source of information on the mythology of ancient 
peoples. For example, the scenes on Etruscan mirrors, urns, 
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and vases were studied with this in mind. It is only in the last 
decades that they have been examined for their historical and 
artistic worth. 

There are many difficulties to be overcome, however, in 
making an evaluation. In the first place, our knowledge of the 
material itself is incomplete, especially that of some regions 
which have been little explored. For instance, the accidental 
discovery of the statue of the warrior from Capestrano (r»L. 35) 
in 1934 in Abruzzo opened totally new horizons to the student 
of Italic sculpture. Many documents that are kept in museums, 
in museum files, or in private collections have never been 
published. They are not well known, their significance and 
worth are not recognized, and they are sometimes mixed with 
other documents of different historical periods. In general, the 
art of the Etruacans has been recognized and appreciated for 
a longer period and has also been more thoroughly studied 
than that of other Italic peoples. There are collections and 
systematic studies of single subjects (paintings, terra cottas, 
sarcophagi and urns in low relief, pottery, and mirrors) as well 
as general historical outlines. But for the regions beyond 
Etruria, almost no critical research has been done and much 
of the material has never been classified. Because of this im- 
balance many works on Etruscan art treat objects that are not 
of Etruscan but of Latin, Umbrian, or other origin. 

Another difficulty lies in the absence of a historical scheme 
within which to place the various artistic phenomena. In speak- 
ing of Greek art, before launching upon an appreciation of 
its worth, unity, and coherence, it is possible to refer to a series 
of facts well defined in both time and space because of the 
existence of a Greek nation and a Greek civilization. But in 
Italy before the Roman period there was no unity, ethnic, 
cultural, historical, or even geographical. The idea of an “art 
of pre-Roman Italy" or "Italic art" must remain in the abstract 
or at best the hypothetical result of a process of reconstruction. 

We can refer to the different peoples and regional cultures 
into which Italy was divided, and speak of Etruscan art, Cam- 
panian art, Picene art, Venetic art, and so forth. But even 
this method of classification presents complications. Some 
groups are easily recognizable by their cultural and ethnic 
characteristics, and developed with a certain amount of con- 
tinuity within a well-defined geographical region; this is true 
especially of the Etruscans, and also of other minor nationalities, 
such as the Apulo-Salentinians and Veneti. But the cultural 
characteristics of certain other peoples and the ethnic character 
of some cultures are less distinct and are hard to place in time 
and space. The linguistic unity of the Umbro-Sabellians was 
not accompanied by a cultural unity; it would be absurd to 
speak of an “Umbro-Sabellian art." On the other hand, cul- 
tural and stylistic phenomena closely linked Etruria with Vil- 
lanovan Aemilia, and the cultures of Picenum with that of 
Venetia, embracing peoples and areas that differed greatly from 
one another, and continuing for a longer or shorter period of 
time, according to the locality. There are other examples; for 
instance, the art of Latium cannot be considered separately 
from that of Etruria or Campania, nor the art of Abruzzo 
from that of Picenum. 

The last and most serious difficulty arises from the indis- 
putable and overwhelming influence of Greece, which from 
the archaic to the Hellenistic period imposed her conception 
of representational art and her stylistic development not only 
on her colonies and immediate sphere of influence but also on 
most of Italy. So marked was Greek influence that it appears 
to be the determining factor in the artistic expression of all 
the non-Greek populations of Italy. It is easy to understand 
that this external conditioning of Italian art has complicated 
correct evaluation at both a practical and a methodological level. 
During the past decades the attention of scholars has been 
centered almost exclusively upon an abstract discussion defend- 
ing either the dependence or the autonomy of Italic art. In 
view of the preeminence (and our superior knowledge) of 
Etruria, these discussions have become little more than a debate 
on the “originality" of Etruscan art. 

The sources that survive indicate that the ancients were 
aware of certain artistic traditions, or, rather, some peculiarities 


of artistic production, native to ancient Italy. According to 
Varro, the art of modeling clay was particularly advanced in 
Italy, especially in Etruria (Pliny, Naturalis historia , XXXV, 
157)- This is attested by the wealth of archaeological Evidence 
on monumental terra-cotta temple sculpture. It is also stated 
that bronze sculpture was a well-known and venerable art in 
Italy and that examples in the Etruscan style (stgna Tuscanica ), 
unquestionably made in Etruria, were scattered in the most 
varied places (Pliny, op. cit., XXXIV, 34); see also Horace, 
Epistulae , 11, 2, 180, on the fame of Etruscan amall bronzes, 
Tyrrhena sigilla ). The concept of "Etruscan style" — expressed 
by the adjective tuscanicus — is quite clearly distinguished, not 
only for temple architecture (Vitruvius, De architectura , IV, 6-7) 
but also for representational art; Quintilian explicitly contrasts 
Etruscan and Greek sculpture (De institutions oratoria, XII, 
X, 1). Just what was meant by Etruscan style can be gathered 
from Strabo ( Geographic a , XVII, 1, 28), who groups the figures 
on Egyptian bas-reliefs with those of the Etruscans and the 
earliest Greek works of art; from Varro (Pliny, op. cit., XXXV, 

1 54) on the "Tuscan" character of all the works in Roman 
temples prior to the construction of the Temple of Ceres (early 
5th cent.); and finally and especially from Quintilian (or his 
Hellenistic source), who uses the Etruscan style as the measure 
of archaic rigidity in classifying the styles of the Greek sculptors 
("Gallon and Hegesias were harder, being close to the Etruscan 
mode;" op. cit., XII, X, 7). This means that in ancient times 
the term "the Etruscan style" referred essentially to Etruscan 
art of the archaic period. 

All Roman literature, on the other hand, tends to emphasize 
the contrast between native art, with its terra-cotta and wooden 
images which were considered to be the expression of an ancient 
"rough simplicity" (Ovid, Ars amandi , III, 113), and the shock- 
ing modernity of Greek art, which triumphed in Italy after 
the conquest of the East. The difference in the nature of the 
two kinds of representational art was felt as a chronological 
as wall as a psychological and moral contrast between two 
differeg^kivilizations (Livy, Ab urbe condita libri, XXXIV, 4, 4; 
Seneca, Dialogorum , XII, 10, 7). 

A critical examination of pre-Roman art became possible 
only at the end of the 18th century, when European scholarship 
came once again into direct contact with original Greek art. 
Painstakingly descriptive studies on individual Etruscan monu- 
ments had been done during the early part of the century. 
(A typical example is the work of A. F. Gori, Museum Etruscum, 
1737-43.) These works exalt the perfection and originality of 
Etruscan art, in their enthusiasm placing it chronologically be- 
fore Greek art; they comprise the “Etruscan izing" phase of 
Etruscan archaeology. (Winckelmann himself did not wholly 
escape this infatuation.) Lanzi, in Saggio di lingua etrusca e di 
altre antiche d' Italia, 1789, was the first to realize that Etruscan 
art could have developed only as a consequence of the Greek 
colonization and that it was greatly influenced by Greek art. 
He also outlined a chronological scheme divided into three 
periods that correspond approximately to our Geometric-Orien- 
talizing, archaic-classic, and Hellenistic. 

During the 19th century there was a negative attitude toward, 
or at least a lack of interest in, the art of the non-Greek popula- 
tions of Italy. This was a result of a rapidly growing interest 
in Greece, the evaluation of the characteristics and worth of 
Greek art, the attribution of works previously thought to be 
Etruscan to Greek craftsmen (such as the painted vases found 
in large quantities in Etruscan necropolises), and the triumph of 
classical and academic ideals. The better pieces were attributed 
to Greek hands, or considered exact copies of Greek models; 
every divergence from these models, the slightest deviation 
from academic principle or natural proportion, was attributed 
to lack of technical skill, provincial clumsiness, or intrinsic 
barbarism. Etruscan art was compared to an exotic plant, 
uprooted from its native habitat and unable to survive in a 
different climate (K. O. Miiller, Die Etrusker, Breslau, 1828). 
The reaction against the enthusiasm of the previous period 
went so far as to place die artistic qualities of the Etruscans 
on a lower plane than those of the other peoples of ancient 
Italy, particularly of the Latins (T. Mommsen, Rdmische Ge- 
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schichte , Leipzig, I, 1854). This negative attitude is best illus- 
trated in the first work specifically dedicated to £truscan art, 
Vart brusque (1889), by J. Martha. Martha denied the pos- 
sibility that Etruscan art could have developed like a living 
organism, because of the constant recurrence of Greek influence. 
He saw in Etruscan art only “the interest of a copy, itself 
mediocre, of a beautiful model." 

With the dawn of the 20th century the points of view of 
critics began to change. Art historians shifted their attention 
to periods and surroundings that, in contrast to classic civiliza- 
tion, were considered primitive or decadent or barbaric. These 
began to be appreciated for their own peculiar creative values, 
quite different from the classic. Franz Wickhoff (Die Wiener 
Genesis, Vienna, 1895; Eng. trans., Roman Art % London, 1900) 
affirmed that the peculiar virtue of Roman art lay in its illusion- 
ism and in its narrative power; Alois Riegl (Die sp&trdmische 
Kumtindustrie , Vienna, 1901) engaged upon a reevaluation of 
late-antique and early medieval art that he considered an in- 
tentional expression of a new ideal ( Kunstwollen ), an “optic” 
conception of art as opposed to the “tactile" conception of 
classic Greek art. These ideas began to take hold in the midst 
of a heated controversy between academicism (naturalism) and 
the revolutionary forces of contemporary art. The latter were 
reinforced by the “discoveries" of prehistoric, Negro, barbaric, 
and other arts, each of which became fashionable in turn. 

The time was right for the “discovery" of Etruscan art. 
The finding in 1916 of the Apollo of Veii (I, pl. 359) along 
with fragments of other terra-cotta statues of the archaic period 
may be considered the starting point and immediate cause of a 
renewed interest in Etruscan art. ITie beauty and perfection 
of these statues was such that they could not be regarded as 
mere imitations of Greek sculpture; moreover, it was thought 
that the dynamic and expressive qualities of these works made 
them easily distinguishable from Greek art. The greater part 
of Etruscan art came to be judged according to this new crite- 
rion, until opinion was opposed to that once expressed by 
Martha; in other words, Etruscan civilization was believed to 
have succeeded in producing an original art (A. Della Seta, 
1920-21). 

During the next few years there was an unprecedented 
enthusiasm for and interest in Etruscan art. Many works of 
specialized critical research, such as the ones on portraiture by 
G. Kaschnitz-Weinberg (1926) and R. Bianchi Bandinelli (1925, 
1927), appeared; studies of a general nature were written, for 
example, that of P. Ducati (1927); congresses were held; and 
the Istituto di Studi Etruschi was established in Florence. 
There were even some scholars who opposed the prevailing 
Etruscan trend by reviving the concept of a general “Italic art" 
(G. Cultrcra, 1927). By developing this last concept C. Anti 
(1930) declared that there existed an Italic art cycle, parallel to, 
but at the same time different from, the Greek. Anti thought 
that the spirit of the Italic cycle, which included an Etruscan 
phase and a later Roman pftase, had permeated all Western art 
up to modern times. The salient characteristics of this art, ac- 
cording to this theory, are found in its antinaturalistic represen- 
tational techniques, its immediacy, its interest in the individual 
personality, and the primitive quality of its style. The problem 
of Etruscan or Italic art became the very center of the all- 
embracing controversy between classicism and anticlassicism, 
between naturalism and primitivisrh. The contrast in values 
between the Greek world and the Italic world had to be ex- 
plained in terms of this antithesis. Guido Kaschnitz-Weinberg 
(i933. t944) tried to explain it as a basic divergence in “struc- 
ture," understood as inherent essence, or entelechy, which 
regulated from within the whole field of figural expression. 
To the naturalistic “organic" structure of Greek art he op- 
posed the “inorganic" structure of Italic art, the latter mani- 
festing itself in two different currents, one “plastic-dynamic," 
the other “geometric-cubistic." Similarly, the structural con- 
stant of Italic-Roman architecture, from the first grottolike 
tombs to the dome of the Pantheon, was its feeling for interior 
space. 

This theoretical determinist view of Kaschnitz-Weinberg 
has given rise to heated controversies, especially concerning the 


importance of the individual in the creation of works of art as 
opposed to a collective creation (R. Bianchi Bandinelli, CrArte , 
1937 )- But the view has also proved to be a fertile source of 
new ideas, with other interpretations, based on the theory of 
historical necessity, stemming from it. For example, the in- 
dividuality of Etruscan art as expressed in its fundamental 
anti-Hellenism and anticlaSBicism has been attributed to an 
Oriental influence, derived from the hypothetical migration of 
the Etruscans from the Orient (H. MUhlenstein, 1929). As- 
sociations with the island of Cyprus have also been proposed 
(E. Gjerstad, 1933). Doro Levi (1933). on the other hand, 
explains the Geometric quality of Etruscan and Italic forms 
as a survival from the Greek archaic Geometric period. Of late 
the concept of “peripheral art" has prevailed, referring to a 
complex of figural elements common to Italy, the western 
Mediterranean, and continental Europe. In this complex, pre- 
historic and Oriental heritages mingled to varying degrees with 
Greek influences, in a retarded and traditionalist development 
in which original qualities were not entirely absent (A. Boe- 
thius, 1950). 

These last theories have arisen as a result of the discussions 
provoked by the discovery of the warrior from Capestrano, and, 
outside Italy, the statues found at Entremont in Provence. The 
recognition of the existence of a living preclassic current on 
the margin of Hellenic culture — later flowing into Roman and 
late-antique art — offers a solution on the historical level to 
the old controversy of classic and anticlassic by ascribing the 
inorganic, Geometric, decorative, “expressionistic" characteris- 
tics (G. Rodenwaldt, 1940) of the anticlassic art to the endurance 
of a cultural tradition rather than to the obscure laws of an 
inherent principle or to atavistic predisposition (M. Pallottino, 
1953 ). 

As a matter of fact, during the past few years the variety 
of aspects of Etruscan and Italic art — often of a contradictory 
character — has been emphasized. It was an art at times im- 
mutable in its repetition of ancient formulas, at times completely 
absorbed in a fanatical imitation of Greek models, at times 
overflowing with its own original vitality, which was impetuous 
though short-lived. Another theory suggests a difference be- 
tween the “sophisticated" art, which was Hcllenizing, and the 
popular art, which gave expression to native Italic and Etruscan 
taste. The impossibility of reconciling these various phenomena 
within a single coherent and autonomous development and of 
explaining them by discovering “constants" does not exclude 
the existence of authentic, recognizable values in individual 
masterworks and groups of masterworks. Nor does it preclude 
that at various times and in various places real art traditions 
developed. These traditions, which lasted for varying periods 
of time and were connected with one another, make up a kind 
of complex and episodic history, which lies within a greater 
artistic tradition called Greco- Italic. R. Bianchi Bandinelli, 
P. J. Riis, C. C. van Essen, G. M. A. Hanfmann, T. Dohm, 
J. r rhimme, and others have done valuable research on the 
problems of the artistic phenomena of pre-Roman Italy. Knowl- 
edge of Etruscan art has been diffused to a broad public through 
the Exhibition of Etruscan Art and Civilization held in a num- 
ber of European cities in 1955-56, and through a considerable 
number of publications on general and specialized topics. 

Historical and artistic features. The section which fol- 
lows describes the most important phenomena in the art of 
pre-Roman Italy, following a scheme that, while taking into 
account the problems mentioned in the previous section, adheres 
as closely as possible to actual facts as established by modem 
research. At the same time an attempt to follow the historical 
development of the peninsula as a whole will be made. It 
would be difficult to do this by considering each cultural re- 
gion by itself (that is, by examining separately the art of Etruria, 
Latium, Picenum, Venetia, etc.) or by following a strict chrono- 
logical scheme, ignoring the great variations in environment and 
tradition. It seems preferable, therefore, to adopt a scheme 
based on the individualization of some fundamental forms of 
expression that follow one another as phases or stylistic levels 
but which also spread and existed side by side with new ele- 
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1 vpi-8 of archaic Etrusco- Italic ceramic*. (A) Imp»sto ceramic*: (i) biconical cinerary urn, Villanovan type; (a-4) type* of crater* and jar*; (s) *mall 
■mphora. Latian type; ( 6 ) brazier; ( 7 ) deino* with stand; (8, 9 ) pithoi; (10, 11) kantharoi; (1 a) pitcher with long apout (Schnabtlkanne). (&) Buc- 
fhero ware: (13) oinochoe; (14) olpe; (15, 16) kyathoi; (17. 18) kantharoi; (19) akypho*; (ao, ai) kylixes; (22-24) calyx-crater*; (as) alabaatron; (a 6 ) ring- 
“naped vaae. 
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ments in the art of the less-developed centers or in single 
facets of artistic production in the major centers. This will 
enable the reader to see the facts in their true relationship and 
to perceive, within a wider and more accurate perspective, the 
ties between the artistic traditions of the different peoples of 
ancient Italy. First, the common, though varied, early produc- 
tion, which was at the level of an Iron Age culture; next, the 
phases of Greek influence, especially strong in the Tyrrhenian 
area on Etruria, Latium, and Campania; and finally, the gradual 
formation of an Italic “koine” in the Hellenistic age and under 
the hegemony of Rome are discussed. 

a. Early cultures . When the Greeks established their first 
colonies on the peninsula and in Sicily, the area had already 
passed from the Bronze Age into the Iron Age. A number of 
technical, social, and cultural changes place this transition at 
the beginning of the ist millennium B.c. and connect it with 
similar developments throughout the Mediterranean world and 
the European continent (see ftjropban protohistory). The 
rite of cremation spread along with burials of proto-Villanovan 
type. There occurred a gradual formation of regional cultures 
which represent the immediate antecedents, the initial phase, 
or the dominant characteristics of the civilization of the peoples 
who were to settle in the respective territories (see above, Peoples 
and cultures of pre-Roman Italy). 

During the Iron Age, both before and contemporaneous 
with the Greek colonization, works of art quite different from 
the modest specimens that the prehistoric world had produced 
began to make an appearance in Italy. It is impossible to ignore 
these early phenomena in a comprehensive study of the art 
of pre-Roman Italy. They represent for several ethnic groups 
the starting point, and often the very essence, of artistic con- 
cepts. that persisted even after the beginning of historical times 
(especially in the Apennine and Adriatic regions and in the 
north). They explain motifs and tendencies that endured or 
reappeared in the artistic traditions of more evolved peoples, 
such as the Etrusians — motifs and tendencies which would 
otherwise be incomprehensible and arc actually often mis- 
interpreted. 

There is no evidence of a monumental art in architecture, 
painting, or sculpture either in the Iron Age or in the societies 
that continued to make use of forms typical of the Iron Age. 
Architecture probably remained essentially a repetition or an 
elaboration of the primitive hut, elliptical or rectangular in 
shape, with gabled or rounded roof. The buildings were prob- 
ably similar in design to the small models used as cinerary 
urns in Latium and in the Villanovan culture (III, pl. 124). 
The artistic taste of peoples at this level appears almost exclu- 
sively in the shapes and decoration of the minor objects — fur- 
nishings, arms, tools, jewelry — whether destined for everyday 
use or for religious or burial rites. Within the apparently nar- 
row sphere of artisanship, however, potters and metalworkers 
reproduced a number of yrther uniform objects that display 
an unusual variety and richness of imagination in the applica- 
tion of decorative elements, either incised, embossed, or modeled 
in the round. These objects include spheroidal or biconical 
vases, cups, small amphoras, laminated bronze vessels shaped 
like goblets, situlae, ollae, helmets, daggers, belts, fibulas, and 
pendants on chains. Our best decumentation is derived from 
tomb furnishings. 

Several aspects of this artistic output were common through- 
out a large part of continental Europe. Impasto ceramics 
(fig. U7)» made of clay of various colors and decorated with 
geometric motifs of a prevailingly linear type (bands of lines, 
dog teeth, squares, meanders, swastikas, etc.) or with bosses 
within concentric circles and ribbing in relief, make up the 
most common and least varied of these household articles. 
Some types appear to belong exclusively to one particular society, 
such as the Villanovan biconical um. The objects most charac- 
teristic of this period, however, are made of laminated bronze; 
they have incised or embossed geometric decoration or three- 
dimensional appliques that were soldered onto the forms. The 
motifs (birds, horses, bulls, and even human figures) reveal a 
peculiar tendency toward an abstract schematization of the 


subject and a preference for elongated and curvilinear shapes. 
This style is found throughout a large part of north-central 
Italy, forming a link between it and the Alpine and Danubian 
areas. There is even reason to believe that the style came 
from the north or from the opposite shores of the Adriatic. 
We must not, I however, exclude the possibility that Italian 
centers contributed to the development of this widespread 
phenomenon. 

Small works in the round — such as statuettes of humans 
and animals — decorations of vases, household objects, and 
armor were produced, however, in both the schematized style 
and a much freer and less polished one, which quickly catches 
with a spontaneous realism the essential appearance of a gesture, 
pose, figure, or group of figures. 

This latter style is also found in the art of other regions of 
the Mediterranean world, from Asia Minor to Greece, par- 
ticularly during the period included between the end of the 
Bronze Age and the beginning of the Iron Age (see mediter- 
ranean protohistory). We can therefore presume that the 
production of Italy, notwithstanding its local flavor, fits into 
the over-all picture of this period. Nevertheless, between the 
8th and 7th centuries b.c., Etruria appears to have been the 
center from which sprang this realistic and rudimentary style, 
which often went along with and formed a remarkable contrast 
to the severe and rigid geometric decorations found on triidi- 
tional objects of Oriental inspiration. Several examples can be 
quoted to illustrate this: the perfume burner from Visentium (Bi- 
senzio) in the shape of a wagon with scenes of daily life (pl. 24), 
the funerary um from Montescudaio, near Volterra, on whose 
lid the deceased is represented at a banquet (pl. 24), and similar 
pieces in bronze or terra cotta. This primitive art still flourished 
during the Orientalizing phase and extended into the 6th cen- 
tury, when Greek and Oriental influence was less felt, especially 
in funerary art. An example of the presence of this primitive 
strain is found in the anthropomorphic ossuaries or canopic 
jars (pl. 28) from Clusium (Chiusi), which will be discussed 
later. It is possible to connect this style with that undercurrent 
of spontaneous folk expression that was later to emerge in 
Etruscan art, a reaction against the cultivated style. This original 
primitivism in sculpture was common throughout all Italy as 
well as in the Tyrrhenian coastal centers, but in a more vague, 
less active form than in Etruria. Its presence, especially shown 
in small votive bronzes, was one of the most significant elements 
of the Italic “koine” of the last centuries of the ist millentum 
B.C. (see below). 

The arrival of Greek commerce and Greek colonists on the 
Italian shore, which was destined to bring about revolutionary 
changes in the way of life of the Italic peoples, also had an 
immediate effect on some aspects of the contemporary Iron 
Age societies. Even if we exclude the theory that the use of 
geometric patterns to decorate vases and bronzes was due essen- 
tially to the influence of the Greek Geometric style (Akerstrdm, 
i943)» it is nonetheless true that certain concepts were 
modified and that there arose an industry of painted pottery 
in imitation of that imported from Greece or from the colonies. 
There is evidence of this in Sicily and Calabria and on the 
Adriatic and Tyrrhenian shores (see geometric style). 

Beginning with the last years of the 8th and continuing on 
through the 7th century, in both Campania and Etruria the 
painted Geometric style assumed an ever-growing importance 
in the production of pottery. This production drew increas- 
ingly closer to the Greek, especially to proto-Corinthian models, 
whereas impasto ware tended toward a three-dimensional orna- 
mentation. Objects from the workshops of southern Etruria, 
which were closely allied with those of Cumae — in the so- 
called “Italic-Geometric” style — are identified by animal and 
plant motifs (pl. 33) of the same schematic-curvilinear inspira- 
tion as contemporary bronzes. On the Adriatic shore the prin- 
cipal centers were in the Apulo-Salentine territory (fig. iai)* 
In the region inhabited by the Daunians, the Peucetians, and 
the Messapians some differences in pottery are found. There 
is a definite individuality of style in the shapes of the vases 
(spheroid craters with wide mouths and columnar handles; askoi; 
and the Messapian trozxelle , spherical craters with two side 
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handles rising far above the brim) and in their delicate and 
complex decoration, often in polychrome. Although this pro- 
duction began in precolonial, or protocolonial, times, it reached 
its zenith only during the 7th to 5th centuries. Tenaciously 
conservative, it continued to exist, absorbing one by one ele- 
ments of archaic and classic ornamentation, such as palm leaves, 
ivy, and stylized waves. Its last manifestation came during 
the Hellenistic period in the pottery of Canusium (Canosa). 
Also of the archaic period is the noteworthy western Lucania 
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bronze objects from Urartu; and Greek, Rhodian, and Corin- 
thian pottery of the Orientalizing period. Similar objects were 
made locally, an exotic motif used on household objects often 
blending with the local style or developing new decorative 
adjuncts. The most ornate and significant examples come from 
the Regolini-Galassi tomb in Caere (Cerveteri; pl. 25) and the 
Barberini and Bemardini tombs in Praeneste, 

The first monumental tombs of the tumulus type with large 
rooms belong to this period (IV, pl. 456). Building technique 
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Forma and decoration of Apulian painted ceramics, (A) Daunian ceramics: (1) funnel crater: (a) kyathos (interior). (3) wide-mouthed aquat oinochoe. 
(H) Peucctian ceramics: (4. s) craters: ( 6 ) biconical hydria. (C) Messapian ceramics: (7) crater; ( 8 ) wheel-handled pitcher; (9) trouuella. (Z» Canosan 
ceramics: (10) double-spouted aakos; (n) candelabrum; (la) twin situla ( from D. RandaU-Maclver, The Iron Age in Italy). 






group (Sala Consilina), with its polychrome and figured vases 
of a striking decorative effect. 

Another and in some ways more decisive external factor 
contributing to the integration of the artistic traditions of the 
iron Age came as a result of Oriental influences that filtered 
through the net of Mediterranean sea routes. They were prob- 
ably introduced to the peninsula by the Greeks, whose own 
civilization was under the sway of Oriental art at that time 
(*ee orientalizing style). The cities growing up on the coast 
of Etruria, and to a lesser degree on the coast of Latium and 
Campania, at the end of the 8th century and throughout the 
7th century imported in increasingly great quantities objects 
and models from the Near East. At first they were small prod- 
ucts for the luxury trade in glass or faience from Egypt and 
Phoenicia; then ivories and goldwork from Syria and Cyprus; 


developed, and false vaults and false domes (pl. 26) similar to 
the ones found in the eastern Mediterranean countries came 
into use. Sculpture and wall painting also began in this period. 
This Orientalizing civilization with its barbaric love of luxury 
seems to have been at home mainly on the Tyrrhenian Coast 
rather than in the area of Greek colonization. This was probably 
true because of the social and economic conditions prevalent 
in Etruria, which was then going through a period of prosperity 
and expansion. Traces of this Orientalizing period are also to 
be found in Iron Age societies in other parts of Italy — in 
Picenum, in Villanovan Aemilia, and in the Veneto. In these 
regions, however, it did not bring about a radical change from 
the preceding artistic tradition. Rather it grafted itself upon 
the existing style, certain features of which continued unchanged 
into the 5th and sometimes the 4th century B.c. An example 
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is seen in the art of the situla in the Venetian Alps, which in its 
turn later extended its influence to the north (fig. 123; 
pl. 34). 

In the artistic traditions of northern Italy, some features 
stemmed directly from a prehistoric and protohistoric inherit- 
ance, prior to the Iron Age, and endured or appeared sporadi- 
cally in later periods. There are the cliff drawings dating from 
the earliest times found in sacred places in the Valine des Mer- 
veilles near Monte Bego in the Maritime Alps and in Val- 
camonica. The primitive quality of these designs finds a close 



Ornamentation of an Atcstinc bronze aitula from the Boldu-Dolfin grave- 
Fourth cent. b.c. ( from MALinc , A', pl. III). 


parallel in vase graffiti and steles like the ones from Novilara 
in Picenum. There are also the anthropomorphic steles (menhir 
statues) of Alto Adige, of Liguria (IV, pl. 450), and of Cor- 
sica, whose schematic and symbolic style also appears along 
the Adriatic Coast as far as Apulia. In all probability they 
provided the basis for the development of that peculiar Italic 
sculpture, which is discussed below. The funerary steles of 
the Aemilian region can also be traced back to them. 

A decorative tradition based on the combination of the 
meander and spiral motifs, which surely stems from the neo- 
lithic and Bronze Age art of eastern Europe, can still be dis- 
covered in the decoration of pottery and in the stone sculpture 
of Istria, the Veneto, and Picenum. Though these phenom- 
ena occurred on the outskirts of, and arc essentially foreign 
to, the main development of the artistic societies of historical 
Italy, they nonetheless have a place in this development. 

b. The development of representational art under Near Eastern 
and Greek influences. At the time that a new civilization was 
developing in Italy under the stimulus of Greek colonization, 
an equally revolutionary development was taking place in the 
field of art. The artistic language created and perfected over a 
period of a thousand years in the Near East — accepted, handed 
down, and spread by Greece — with its own well-ordered un- 
derstanding of visible reality, its own narrative and representa- 
tional code, its own laws of composition, and its own traditions, 
conventions, and achievements, was adopted in the peninsula. 
This heritage brought Italy within the area of civilization known 
as “the ancient world.” The taste for abstract decoration and 
spontaneity of expression that is the chief characteristic of the 
art of the indigenous cultures was gradually absorbed and 
replaced (though not wholly crushed). 

The subject matter and the compositions were at first in- 
spired almost entirely by the animal repertories of eastern art, 
including the fabulous creatures of Near Eastern or Greek 
invention (winged beasts, griffins, sphinxes, chimeras, etc.). The 
decorative bands and panels on Orientalizing bronzes, ivories, 
vases, and jewelry are filled with these figures (pl. 25). Etrus- 
can funerary art, both painting and sculpture, from the very 
beginning embraced these themes (pl. 30), which were handed 
down almost ritually, until the latest period, often with all 
their archaic features. The marked interest Etruscan artists 
showed in animal figures may have been based on a Btrong 
iconographic tradition. Originally, however, these zoomorphic 
themes remained in the decorative sphere, as did other Orien- 
talizing motifs in which human figures also appear (i.e., scenes 
of hunting or war and sacred subjects of Egyptian, Mesopota- 
mian, Syrian, or Cypriote inspiration). Little by little, subjects 
and figures from Greek mythology began to make their appear- 


ance within these themes. Their importance to the art of 
Tyrrhenian Italy steadily increased from the 6th century, chiefly 
because of the growing imitation of Greek models and the 
presence of artists from the Hellenic world. This was especially 
true of architectural decorations, painted pottery, bronze objects 
(pl. 36), and gems. It is difficult to determine what was done 
for religious reasons and what had a purely decorative function 
(that is, what was executed for the figures and the story they 
tell, as opposed to what was made merely to add to the beauty 
of buildings and objects). This is especially true of some figures 
that were repeated upon widely differing occasions, for instance, 
gorgons, centaurs, aileni, and maenads. Small votive statuary, 
on the other hand, adopted and made wide use of the Greek 
male figure, clothed or nude (kouros), the female figure (ko re), 
the warrior, and others (PL. 40), 

The most interesting aspect of this new development is 
that at a given moment Oriental and archaic Greek forms were 
used to express themes and concepts belonging to the ideology, 
religion, and funerary practices of the non-Greek peoples of 
Italy. In the proto- Etruscan world the need to individualize 
and immortalize the corporeal image of the deceased — whether 
rooted in the burial practices of the Mediterranean world (e.g., 
use of Egyptian, Mycenaean, or Phoenician masks, portrait 
statues, and anthropomorphic containers) or in European proto- 
history (e.g., menhir statues; sec eschatology) — exercised s 
strong stimulus on artistic production. Thus there appeared a 
funerary statuary of terra-cotta or stone figures, at times as- 
suming a fairly monumental size and character, directly in- 
spired by the Orientalizing and Greek-Orientalizing styles; 
examples are the seated statuettes from Caere (Cerveteri) in 
the Museo dei Conservatori, Rome, and the British Museum 
(pl. 27), and the large pillar-statues from the Tumulo della 
Pietrcra in Vetulonia (pl. 27). Later funerary sculpture was 
inspired by Greek archaic art. 

At the same time an unusual kind of sculpture appeared. 
The forms of useful or symbolic objects (vases, cippi) were 
combined with representational elements, and the local urge for 
expression transformed and broke down the orderly design and 
the logical structure of the Oriental and Greek models. This 
was true of metal masks, canopic urns (PL. 28) and complicated 
cinerary urns with human figures from the region around Clu- 
sium (Chius i), cinerary urns in the form of statues (pl. 43), 
and cippi terminating in human heads. All these, which some- 
times show a precocious attempt to portray individual physiog- 
nomy, are characterized by a concentration on and separate 
treatment of the head, but the body is handled as a whole. 
This tendency later gave rise to developments of great impor- 
tance for the artistic traditions of ancient Italy up to the Roman 
period. The same buoyant imagination that combined struc- 
tural with human or animal shapes and with other fantastic 
decorative motifs triumphed also in the field of impasto ceramics, 
especially in the bucchero pottery, between the late 7th and the 
early 5th century (pls. 29, 33; III, pl. 136). 

Wall painting and stone relief began to develop in Etruria 
during the archaic period, chiefly within the field of funerary 
art, which provides the most significant examples of the charac- 
teristics of local taste. The great majority of painted friezes in 
burial chambers, especially those in Tarquinia, and of reliefs 
on urns and cippi, particularly those found around Clusium, 
are made up of realistic compositions representing banquets, 
dances, games, funerals, and sometimes scenes from a hunt, a 
battle, or similar subjects. If we disregard Near Eastern ante- 
cedents and the few examples of Greek funerary art, these 
themes seem to be typical of the Etruscan world. They show 
the skill and imagination with which its people took over the 
forms, iconography, and compositions of archaic Greek art and 
adapted them — sometimes completely transforming the orig- 
inal — to their own religion and society, which were very dif* 
ferent from the Greek. They used the Greek artistic language 
to reproduce scenes from real life. These scenes in some in- 
stances were captured with such drama and wit that they teem 
an echo, in the midst of a new style, of the primitive Iron 
Age sculpture (e.g., in such lively details as the overturning 
chariot in the Tomb of the Olympiad in Tarquinia). 
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A marked preference for subjects taken from real life, rather 
than iconographical or mythological subjects, became a tradi- 
tional characteristic of all artistic currents radiating from Etruria. 
It later spread to the art of the steles and situlae of northern 
Italy (pl. 34); ^ left its imprint, with themes of war and 
warriors, upon the funerary painting of the Italic peoples of 



Cucrr (Orvcten), Tomb of the Painted Liona: (a) cross section: (6) pi nr. 
t from MALtnc, A ’HI, fig. /). 


Campania, Lucania, and Apulia (pl. 45), and upon the lunerary 
and triumphal painting of Rome (see roman imperial art). 
Each society adapted this quality to its own particular character. 
It also furnished in a later period a constant inspiration for 
Itdio-Uoman folk art (see italo-roman folk art) and Roman 
provincial art. 

The influence of Greek and Oriental representational con- 
cepts was also felt beyond the Tyrrhenian area and its immediate 
surroundings. It reached other Italic societies directly, affecting 
them to a greater or lesser degree. The Apulo-Salentine ceramics 
were almost immune to it and remained obstinately faithful 
to the original Geometric style. 

In the heart of Italy, in the Sabellian and Piccne territories, 
there was a steady increase in the production of statues in 
human form, which were inspired by proto-Hellenic sculpture. 
At the same time there remained an echo of a primitive and 
ritualistic rigidity in pillarlike structures, masks, and other pro- 
ducts. This survival may be observed in the famous warrior 
from Capestrano (pl. 35) and similar pieces. All along the 
Adriatic Coast there were isolated centers in which objects 
decorated with figures in imitation of archaic Greek models 
were produced. The decorated bronze pieces are especially 
numerous. These centers, however, were fewer and simpler 
than the ones found in Etruria. 

Tike the pottery, the household objects and bronze decorations 
of Piccnum, the Po Valley, and the Venetian Alps generally 
remained faithful to Iron Age traditions. When these centers 
did adopt decorative motifs of human and animal figures, they 
were apt to dissolve and transform the compositions of Orien- 
talizing, Greek, and Etruscan origin to their own structural 
and decorative taste, which was the antithesis of the narrative 
and illustrative style of archaic Greco-Italic art (fig. 123)* 

c- Archaic art and the supremacy of Etruria . From the late 
7 th to the mid-5th century the cities of Tyrrhenian Etruria 
Wcr c undoubtedly the most advanced cultural and artistic cen- 
ters of non-Hellenic Italy. Because of their power and pros- 
perity and the mass importation of foreign objects, especially 
pottery, or, more particularly, because of the presence of Greek 
artisans, the quality and variety of local products steadily im- 
proved and increased. Etruscan art during this period began 


to possess those qualities of stability, monumentally, and univer- 
sality that may be compared to contemporary Greek art. 

Etruscan civic, domestic, and religious architecture stemmed 
from an amalgamation of the primitive native habitations and 
elements derived from proto- Hellenic architecture. Its struc- 
tures were of light materials, the roofs made of wood and 
adorned with polychrome terra-cotta coverings. Unfortunately 
the original buildings were so fragile that none have come 
down to us; only fragments reVnain, and our knowledge comes 
on the indirect evidence of small models and imitations of 
interiors or exteriors found in the rocft-cut tombs (IV, pl. 458). 
We can, however, visualize the wealth and variety of motifs 
based on the fundamental scheme of a simple rectangular build- 
ing with sloping gabled roof, common to both house and temple; 
gradually the complexity of the layout of private dwellings 
was increased by multiple chambers, rounded rooms, and 
porticoes, as can be seen from the different types of tombs 
that make up the necropolis of Caere (figs. 125, 126, and 127). 

Temple architecture went through a period in which slight 
variations were made; then one plan became generally accepted. 
It consisted of a wide building either with three celiac or with 
a single cella flanked by two open wings ( alae ). These were 
fronted by a pronsos of equal width with four low, widely 
spaced columns (fig. 127). r Hiis general plan, which remained 
unchanged throughout the centuries, is described by Vitruvius 
as a “Tuscan” temple (De architectural III, 3, 5; IV, 7, 1-5). 
One of the most famous temples of this irchaic type, which 
can be studied through the ruins of the foundation and the 
remaining pieces of the terra-cotta decorations, is th® Temple 
of Portonaccio in Veii. The original structure of the Temple 
of Capitoiine Jupiter in Rome, which tradition places in the 
time of the Tarquins and the decoration of which is attributed 
to artists from Veii, also belongs to this type (Pliny, Naturalis 
histaria , XXXV, 157; Plutarch, Poplicola t 13; Servius, Comm . 
in Verg. Aen., VII, 188). These “Tuscan” temples seem to 
have been spread over Tyrrhenian Etruria [Veii, Pyrgi (Santa 
Severa)<^rvieto, Fiesole], the Faliscan territory, Tatium (Falerii, 
Rome, Lanuvium, Segni), and Aemilia (Marzabotto) (fig. 129). 

Not only for its structures but also for its decorative details 
Etruscan architecture seems to have looked back to an early 
period of Greek architecture — the period that immediately 
preceded the development, or rather the adoption to the exclu- 
sion of all other forms, of stone buildings and of the three 
orders Thus the Tuscan column repeated and handed down 
to posterity the proto-Doric type of column, which has a notice- 
ably thick shaft without fluting and a round plinth. At the 
same time another type of capital with volutes beginning at the 
base was widely used. This form owes its inspiration to the 
capitals of Syria and Cyprus and to the “Aeolian" capitals of 
eastern Greece (fig. 131). 



Caere (Cervctcri), Tomb of the Chairs and Shielda. plan ( from Pattern)- 


Particularly important for the development of decorative 
and representational sculpture is the terra-cotta ornamentation 
of the wooden temple roofs, comprised of friezes covering the 
beams, the outer edges of the roof tiles, antefixes, and acrotcria 
(pls. 38, 39). Probably by the end of the archaic period the 
closed temple pediment decorated with figures, as in Greece, 
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Caere (Cerveteri). Tomb of the Casctta (Little House): plan ( from 
MALme, XL! I. fig. iso). 


came into use along with the empty pediment over a small, 
overhanging shed roof and with the visible ends of the beams 
decorated, as in the little model of the temple facade from Nemi. 
Basically these features arc derived from the Greek world, 
chiefly Corinth and the cities of Sicily and Magna Graccia (see 
ARCHAIC ART; PELOPONNESIAN art). But in the Etrusco- Latin 
region the exuberance of ornament and the development of figural 
elements reached an unprecedented level. A first decorative, or 
“Ionic,” phase of the earliest type of building was characterized 
by ante Ax heads not surrounded by foliage or sunbursts, friezes 
in relief on the cornices (of eastern Greek origin), and by a 
reddish color of the terra cotta. The second, or “archaic,” 
phase began at the end of the 6th century. Anteflxes assumed 
a shell shape or even the shape of figure* (pl. 38) and the 


figured frieze disappeared from the large cornices, which began 
to be made of light-colored clay. It was during this last period 
that the monumental acroteria in the shape of groups of figures 
appeared, for example, the famous ones in the temple at Veii 
(pl. 39; I, pl. 359). Other important groups have been found 
in Caere (Cerveteri), in Falerii (Civita Castellans), and in Sat- 
ricum in Latium. To the end of the archaic period belongs 
the large figured relief, perhaps originally part of a pediment, 
from Pyrgi (pl. 39). On the whole, the “archaic” decorative 
scheme dominated Etruscan and Latin art up to the Hellenistic 
age, with the addition of pediment sculpture (third, or so-called 
“Hellenistic,” phase). The interiors of the buildings, perhaps 
civic as well as religious edifices, were decorated with painting. 
Evidence is found both in written sources (Pliny, Naturalis 
historic r, XXXV, 6, 17-18; 45, 154) and in the painted terra- 
cotta slabs which have been brought to light in Caere (PL. 31) 
and in the Temple of Portonaccio at Veii. 

The only structures made of durable material were fortifi- 
cations and tombs. The latter fall into two general categories — 
tumuli (occasionally of gigantic proportions, hewn out of bed- 
rock, like those at Caere) and constructed (like the group at 
Populonia). The various interiors, featuring revetments with 
false vaults or false dome structures, followed an ancient Medi- 
terranean tradition, especially common throughout northern 
Etruria. A typical example is the tomb from Casale Marittimo 
(pl. 26). In southern cities underground tombs prevailed. 
These were hewn out of rock and fashioned after the plan 
of a house. Mural painting, applied directly to the wall or to 
plaster, appeared first in the Orientalizing period at Caere and 
Veii and reached its climax during the 6th and the 5th centuries 
at Tarquinia (pls. 32, 41, 42; I, pls. 363, 364, 374) and, 
to a lesser degree, at Clusium (Chiusi). Since Greek original 
painting is lost to us, these works are of paramount im- 
portance and provide precious material for the study of archaic 
painting. 

Etruscan funerary art has left a wealth of material — sculp- 
tured cippi, steles (of which the ones in Fiesole are particularly 
famous), stone urns decorated with low relief (pl. 37), sarcophagi 
and small terra-cotta urns with figures on the lids from Caere 
(pl. 37), and statues from Vulci and Clusium. Later, during 
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the 5th and 4th centuries, stele*, or gravestones, became com- 
mon throughout the northern part of Etruria in the Po Valley 
region (pl. 43). 

The rest of Etruscan art during the archaic period was 
devoted to sacred objects (particularly small votive statues); 
furnishings and decorative adjuncts (tripods, candelabra, char- 
iots, braziers, terra-cotta and bronze ware); weapons; and 
jewelry. The variety of these objects, the richness of the themes 
and decorations, and the complete mastery of the various tech- 
niques — all show that they belong to a highly complex and 
advanced civilization; a civilization, however, whose whole 
attention was centered on the material aspects of life, rather 
than, like Greek civilization, on great universal and collective 


well defined. It has a character of its own that distinguishes 
it from that of other areas and currents of the same civilization 
(so that, for instance, an Etruscan bronze statuette can usually 
be identified as such if compared with similar Peloponnesian, 
Attic, or even Ionic pieces). The average quality is high, un- 
doubtedly the highest to be met with in any one period in all 
pre-Roman Italy. Furthermore, among the extant works of 
this period there are several real masterpieces of ancient art; 
for example, the Apollo and the other statuea from the temple 
at Veii (I, pl. 359) and the paintings in the Tomb of the Baron 
in Tarquinia (I, pl. 364). 

In the Orientalizing period, during the 7th and at the be- 
ginning of the 6th century, Peloponnesian and chiefly Corinthian 



(.round plan* of Etrusco- Italic temple*: (a) Minturno. Temple of Dea Mania (from MALinc. XXXVII, », pis. XLIV-XLV)\ ( 5 ) Marzabottc 
temple C, partial reconatruction (from Ducati)\ (c) Orvicto. “Belvedere” temple (from NSc. 19*3, p. J39. fig- »*)■ 


ideals. This explains why it is impossible to distinguish in 
the Etruscan production between “great art“ and the “minor 
and it justifies a search for more striking esthetic qual- 
ities in a small bronze statue or ivory intaglio than in a piece 
of monumental sculpture. It also explains both the lively, 
creative quality of Etruscan products during this period and 
tlie lack of a real internal development like that of Greek art. 

On the whole, Etruscan art reflects the stylistic changes of 
Greek art to such a degree that it can be studied, as it usually 
is, by following the Greek scheme and adopting the Greek 
names for the different phases. This is especially true for the 
archaic period, when Etruria (and Tyrrhenian Italy in general) 
came strongly under the influence of Greek civilization. 

There were, however, conditions and specific factors that 
complicate the picture. First of all, Etruria had a closer rela- 
tionship with some Greek cities than with others. (For example, 
contacts with the cities of Asian Ionia and the western colonies 
were very frequent and direct; with Attica, they were only 
occasional.) Other complications are: the presence, hard to docu- 
ment but still certain, of foreign artists and the contemporary 
activity of their local imitators; a mixture of influences of different 
origins and different periods; the importance of local traditions 
and ideologies; and finally, the fact that each city, school, or 
workshop specialized in one particular form of art, thus giving 
nse to many parallel traditions. These specializations included 
the terra-cotta architectural sculpture of Veii, the painted clay 
slabs, sarcophagi, and figured terra-cotta urns of Caere, the paint- 
ing of Tarquinia, the bronze tripods of Vulci, the cippi and 
urns in low relief of Clusium (Chiusi), and the steles of Fiesole. 

The artistic phenomenon of archaic Etruria, at least as a 
rc gional aspect of Greek archaic art, is, however, sufficiently 


artistic trends were diffused throughout Etruria — as allegor- 
ized in the legend of the artisans who immigrated with Dama- 
ratus. Even apart from the wholesale importation and local 
imitation of Corinthian painted pottery, this influence bla- 
tantly manifests itself in the architectural severity, in the massive 
structure of sculpture in the round. AIbo a current of direct 
Cretan influence is dearly discernible in the paintings in the 
Campana Tomb in Veii and in the lively bronze figurines, 
with a Dacdalic touch, from the votive stipe of Brolio near 
Chiusi (pl. 29). Even in funerary art. in the canopic urns 
and bucchero vessels closely bound to local traditions, we 
can discern traces of the Daedalic and Peloponnesian style, 
mingled with indigenous and Orientalizing motifs (pl. z8). 

The early contacts of Etruna with the civilizations of the 
Near East, including Asia Minor, were renewed toward the 
middle of the 6th century. A powerful current spread westward 
from the Aeolian and Ionian centers of Asia Minor. The taste 
for free composition, for movement, for characterization, and 
for soft, fleshy figures with rounded contours was perhaps 
directly introduced to Etruria by Ionic draftsmen. The so- 
called “Caeretan hydriae" and other products from ceramic work- 
shops seem to indicate this. The influence is especially evident 
in the tomb paintings of Tarquinia, executed during the last 
years of the century. Several manners, which illustrate different 
aspects of this style, often in a highly individualistic fashion, 
are in evidence here. They range from the crude, heavy violence 
ot the scenes in the Tomb of the Augurs to the impetuous live- 
liness of the scenes in the Tomb of the Lionesses (I, pl. 363); 
from the daring effects of landscape and the charming details 
of the Tomb of Hunting and Fishing (pl* 3a) to the abstract 
color and design and the elegant rhythm of the compositions 
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in the Tomb of the Baron ( 1 , PL. 364). The laminated bronze- 
work, for example, the pieces from Castel San Mariano (pl. 36; 
I, pl. 360); the stone bas-reliefs; the ivories; the large and 
small works of sculpture, particularly the delicate bronze figures 
often used as supports — all show the same characteristics that 
are typical of eastern Greek art. In these pieces they were 
brought to an exaggerated degree of dynamic and curvilinear 
stylization. 

Monumental architectural sculpture reached its height dur- 
ing this period. The terra cottas found in Veii prove that a 
famous school was active at this time. This school was men- 
tioned by ancient sources, and to it belonged the only Etruscan 



(a) Tuscan column; ( 6 ) “Aeolian" column ( from Patroni). 


artist whose name has come down to us: Vulca (Pliny, Naturalis 
his tor ia, XXXV, 45, 157). These terra cottas express the per- 
sonality of a great artist -r regardless of whether he can be 
identified with the Vulca thS sources mention — who about the 
year 500 B.c. modeled the huge statues for the Temple of Por- 
tonaccio with his unmistakable, vigorous, incisive style, so dif- 
ferent from the soft lines dear to Ionic taste, from which, how- 
ever, he drew part of his inspiration (I, PL. 359)* The deco- 
ration of the entire building is imbued with his personality. 

The Ionic phase was followed at the beginning of the 5th 
century by a late-archaic phase. During this period innovations 
developed in Greece, especially in Athens and in the western 
Peloponnesos during the preceding decades, made their ap- 
pearance. There was an increasingly close adherence in this 
period to the Greek model in composition* in iconography, in 
design, and in technique. The human figure took on special 
significance. Increasing attention was paid to the study of the 
anatomy of the male nude; movement and foreshortening were 
given a more naturalistic treatment. These new features, already 
evident in the athletes of the Bmall frieze in the Tomb of the 
Chariots at Tarquinia, appeared in all the painting of Tarquinia 
and Clusium (Chiusi), the funerary bas-reliefs in Clusium, as 
well as in designs incised on mirrors, toreutic work, goldwork, 
precious stones, and other decorated objects. The clear evidence 


of the influence of Attic design as it appears in red-figured 
ware and in Etruscan sepulchral painting of the first half of 
the 5th century did not eradicate from the latter a taste for 
delicate movements, softly curving contours, and mellowness of 
color, reminiscent of Ionian-Etruacan style. The best examples 
are in the Tomb of the Triclinium in Tarquinia (I, pl. 374). 

In sculpture also a change from smooth, graceful forms to 
the vigorous structures and serious expressions of contemporary 
Greek sculpture took place rather slowly in the years imme- 
diately preceding and immediately following 490 b.c. This was 
true of bronze and stone sculpture (pl. 40) and of the terra 
cottas in the temples at Falerii, Satricum, and Pyrgi (pls. 38, 
39, 47). It should be remembered that Greek artists were sum- 
moned to Rome to decorate the Temple of Ceres, and that 
Varro (according to the passage from Pliny quoted above) 
set their style against the Tuscan style of the artists from Veii 
who had worked on the Capitol a few years earlier. Late-archaic 
art, therefore, was, to ancient critics, an innovation in 
Etrusco-Latin art with a new Greek attitude. On the other 
hand, as we shall see, Etruria missed the subsequent phase 
of general and consistent transition from archaic to proto- 
classic forms that took place in Greece between 490 and 470 
b.c., so that the late-archaic conception of style remained 
unchanged during the greater part of the 5th century. Its 
persistence, which could be termed “subarchaic,” was similar 
to that in other areas on the periphery of the Greek world, 
for example, Cyprus (see Cypriote art, ancient). This ar- 
chaicism is particularly obvious in funerary painting, which 
produced works not devoid of a certain technical accomplish- 
ment and originality of composition. Examples are the scenes 
in the Tomb of the Funeral Couch and the Tomb of the Ship 
in Tarquinia, which date from about the middle and the last 
half on the 5th century respectively. During the period when 
classic art was in full flower in Greece, the archaic tradition 
was still important in Etruria, even in ambitious works such as the 
large animal-shaped bronzes, for example, the Capitoline Wolt, 
the Chimera from Arretium (Arezzo; pl. 40), and in that ex- 
traordinary example of decorative exuberance, the bronze can- 
delabrum of Cortona. 

The cultural and artistic preeminence of Etruria during the 
archaic age can be measured both by the intrinsic worth of 
her art and by the effect it had on the other regions of Italy. 
In Campanian and Latin art it is not easy to establish just 
what was due to Greek influence and what to a process of 
Etruscanization. The chief artistic product of Campania con- 
sisted of architectural terra cottas, primarily antefbees of Dac- 
dalic-Pcloponnesian and Ionic influence with heads and figures 
in low relief (pl. 38), and bronzework. Examples of the latter 
include a strainer in the shape of a male head, linked to the 
Attic and northern Greek style of the middle of the 6th century. 
On the other hand, a series of bronze cinerary urns with small fig- 
ures adorning their lids, although unique, are much closer to the 
small late 6th- and early sth-ccntury Etruscan bronzes. On the 
whole, however, Campania docs not seem to have been drawn 
into the Etruscan artistic sphere, even though the region was 
partially under Etruscan rule. Campania assumed, in a way, 
the characteristics of a Greco-Italic province, its art quite dis- 
tinct from the Etruscan (and its developments, obviously, much 
more limited). 

In Latium, on the contrary, Etruscan influence was notice- 
able during the 6th century, when it imposed itself on the native 
style, especially in the clay temple decorations. (Historical 
tradition explicitly mentions, as has been stated above, the 
presence in Rome of artists from Veii.) There is no evidence 
that funerary painting or sculpture in any way comparable 
to that of Etruria existed during the archaic period. The 
antefixes used in Latium, at Satricum for instance, show the 
double influence of Etruscan and Campanian art. (Antefixes of 
the kind developed in Campania can be found aa far north 
as Caere.) 

Bronzework found in Picenum (handles from Pesaro, disks 
from Rapagnano, etc.) proves that Greco- Italic archaic art 
flourished in this region also. This art drew its fundamental 
inspiration from the art of central Greece of the first half of 
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the 6th century. The possibility that an Etruscan influence 
existed simultaneously cannot be ruled out. A magnificent 
chariot with bronze sheeting decorated with figures in repouss£ 
(pl. 36) was found at Monteleone di Spoleto in Umbria, though 
we cannot take for granted that it was manufactured there. 

The influence of Etruscan art, although it had actually 
penetrated during an earlier period, made itself felt on the 
other side of the Apennines only after the Etruscan conquest 
of Aemilia at the end of the 6th century. In the beginning it 
was still an archaic influence, remarkable above all for the 
bronzcwork found at Bologna and Spina. It was an imported 
art, like the contemporary art of Attic pottery. In an indirect 
way, however, local art drew its inspiration from Etruria, which 
left its mark upon the forms and molifa of the sepulchral steles. 
Realistic scenes of war, everyday life, funerals, and games ap- 
pear on that singular relic, the Certosa situla from Bologna 
(pl. 34). These, in turn, were imitated both locally and in 
the Venetic and Alpine regions. The art of the Po Valley 
belongs, however, to a later chapter. 

d. Classic and Hellenistic influences . During the 5th cen- 
tury there was a profound crisis in the relationship between the 
Italic world and the Greek world. We have already discussed 
the fact that the archaic civilization had established a common 
ground of Greco-Tyrrhenian experience, whereby its compo- 
nents were at the same ideological and technical level, not- 
withstanding differences in language, tradition, and religious 
concepts. After the Persian wars the situation was completely 
changed. While Greece reached the height of her development 
with the beginning of the classic civilization, the power of 
Etruria began to decline. The sources of her ancient prosperity 
dissolved, her contacts with the Hellenic world (both with the 
Greek colonies and the mother country) decreased until they 
almost ceased to exist. This is clearly shown by the fact that 
importation of Attic pottery almost ceased. New* semibarbarous 
peoples from the interior of the peninsula began to make in- 
roads into the Tyrrhenian area, hastening its decline. It is 
easy to understand how, under the circumstances, there was 
not only no longer a possibility for common development or 
close understanding, but also no equilibrium or basis of com- 
parison between the two worlds. One, the Greek, was launched 
toward the future with all the energy of its creative genius, the 
assurance of its physical power, the knowledge of its own 
superiority over other civilizations. (The Hellenes now con- 
trasted themselves to the barbaroi.) The other, the Etrusco-Italic 
world, was irredeemably closed in upon itself, territorially in- 
significant, removed from the great currents of history and 
progress, bound to an archaic mentality, without one real political 
or cultural tradition to unite it. This world was able to accept 
and use single motifs and formulas from classical Greek art, 
but as external factors only; it was never able to absorb them. 
We can speak of the art of this period as belonging to a phase 
contemporary to the classic phase; we cannot speak of it as 
“classic art.** 

There was, however, a moment at the very beginning of the 
classic period, that of the so-called “severe style,” when Etruria 
still had sufficient contacts with the Greek world, as well as 
the intrinsic ability, to absorb new concepts and new forms. 
This was especially true of the production of objects of a cer- 
tain material value, more subject than others to changes in 
fashion and not ruled by the traditions then governing funerary 
art: bronzes, precious stones, goldwork, and silverwork. The 
best of the mirrors — for example, the one from Vulci showing 
Hercules and Atlas, now in the Vatican Museums (III, pl. 487) 
— reflect the style of the great Polygnotean compositions. Sculp- 
ture in the round willingly accepted the graceful movement, 
the synthetic treatment of anatomy, and the massed drapery 
that characterized Greek sculpture of 470-60 b.c. It is very 
likely that the cultural centers of southern Italy and Sicily 
materially helped to spread these innovations throughout Etru- 
ria. The austere economy of protoclassic art penetrated the 
Etruscan tradition. It became so deeply rooted that works of 
local art belonging to a later period were still marked by it, 
and therefore appear to be much earlier than they rtally are. 


Classic influence affected funerary painting and sculpture 
very slowly and intermittently. A group of stone statues and 
cinerary urns from the vicinity of Cluaium (Chiusi), dating 
from the third quarter of the 5th century to the beginning of 
the 4th century B.c., portray the deceased on couches, some- 
times accompanied by one or more supernatural beings from 
the afterworld (pl. 47), or, in the caae of that noble female 
figure from Chianciano (pl. 43), seated on a throne with a 
child in her arms. In this whole group there are elements 
drawn from contemporary Greek sculpture, but they have 
made little headway against the survivals from the archaic age, 
especially obvious in the details, and the severity of structure 
of protoclasBic origin. The general effect is awkward and 
shows that the local artists resisted th* influence of and were 
almost repelled by the whole spirit of the new art. The Bame 
is true of the earliest stone sarcophagi of southern Etruria. 

The paintings in the 5th-ccntury tombs in Tarquinia, with 
their slavishly transmitted schemata of archaic times, sometimes 
suggest that a figure had been inspired b> a classic composition. 
Occasionally in the perspective a slight innovation was intro- 
duced. In Clusium (Chiusi) the painting seems more daring, 
though at the same time more provincial. There was a gradual 
development in the style of the terra cottas, in votive figures, 
and in decorative art in general during the second half of the 
5th century. An increasing number of Greek forms and com- 
positional schemes were adopted, sometimes resulting in a faith- 
ful imitation of the original model, as in the head of a statue 
of a god, commonly known as Zeus, from Fate* (pl. 47). 
This adoption also sometimes resulted in a display Of sensitivity 
on the part of the local artist, as in the small Malavolta head 
from Veii (pl. 47), or in the jarring intrusion of local folk 
art into a classic conception, as in a male figure in relief from 
Orvieto. 

Outside the Tyrrhenian area Greek influences began to ap- 
pear more frequently during the 5th and 4th centuries, reaching 
the more backward regions that had been barely touched by 
the arfjjfcic Greek -colonial or Etruscan world and were still 
tied to the traditions of the Iron Age. The new region of 
Etruria in the Po Valley, unlike Tyrrhenian Etruria, had its 
greatest development during the classic period. Attic pottery 
was imported on a large scale through the coastal town of 
Spina; Attic iconography and style were reflected in the modest 
local relief work on funerary steles, typical products of the 
Bologna area (pl. 43). It is quite remarkable to think that in 
the small mountain center of Marzabotto there are traces of 
that particular kind of city planning that came from Greece 
and became widely spread throughout Italy during the 5th cen- 
tury. (It can be seen in the colonial cities in the south and the 
cities of Campania.) 

Umbria during this period began to produce bronze pieces 
that show classical inspiration, for instance, the votive stipe 
from Cagli, and, more remarkable, the life-size “Mars of 
Todi” (pl. 44). A contrast in this statue between the careful 
quality of the technique and the lack of attention to the un- 
derlying structure of the body shows a mixture of old and 
new trends, regardless of whether or not it was produced by 
a local or Etruscan workshop. In much the same way, the 
primitive traditions of the Italic people began to change under 
Greek influence, as evidenced by small votive bronzes and the 
first relics of funerary painting, for example, the frieze with 
dancing women from Ruvo in Apulia ( 111 , PL. 299). 

Classic style, however, became really established throughout 
Italy, from Magna Graecia to the Po, only about 350 B.c. The 
characteristics of this style reveal the close relationship that 
existed between the Hellenic colonial area and the non-Greek 
regions. Specific developments in composition, as well as inno- 
vations in the field of technique (perspective, chiaroscuro, etc.), 
as they appear in the monumental painting of the times of 
Parrhasios, Apollodoros, and Euphranor, are reflected in Cam- 
panian and Faliscan vase painting, which also shows various 
Etruscan derivations of the 4th and early 3d centuries. Delicate 
echoeB of the classic style can be found in the incisions on the 
bronze cists of Praeneate (Palestrina). The best known of these, 
the Ficoroni cist, bears the signature of the artist, Novios 
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Tarquinia. “Ara della Resina" lemplc. ground plan ( from HArtc, XXXI J! 
rg 4 ft. P . 5 5 . Ha- i). 


Plautios (pl. 50). A classic influence is also' seen m Etruscan 
mirrors (pl. 50). The classic style indirectly influenced deco- 
rative art, architectural terra cottas, furnishings, goldwork and 
silverwork, and the mythological friezes on Etruscan sarcophagi 
of the 4th and 3d centuries. The paintings on the sarcophagus 
of the Amazons in Tarquinia arc either the work of an Italiote 
artist or are directly inspired by Italiote art. 

Tomb painting in Etruria (Tarquinia, Orvieto), like tomb 
painting in Campania and Lucania (Capua, Poseidonia) adapted 
in a conservative way and with a certain simplification of design 


classic motifs and classic forms to subjects drawn from real 
life or from the underworld. Most remarkable was the icono- 
graphical development of demon figures in the shape of monsters 
(IV, pl. 169). Greek sculpture of the 4th century also had a 
decisive influence on the development of the various forms of 
sculpture — in the round, ornamental (figures applied to can- 
delabra, cists, etc.), votive, and funerary. It also had a profound 
effect on Etrusco- Italic portraiture (see below). 

Beginning with this period Greek models seem to have 
been followed, especially in ornamental details. Transplanted 
into Italic surroundings, these Greek features lost the mgjor 
part of their original significance, becoming merely embellish- 
ments for buildings and objects (pl. 51). They were destined 
for this minor role by the local taste of this period, which had 
an inclination for ostentatiousness and superfluous decoration, 
qualities that contrasted strongly with the intrinsic sobriety of 
classic taste. Allusions and symbols abound, as can be seen in 
the extensive use in Etruscan funerary art of certain mythological 
subjects (the sacrifice of the Trojan prisoners on the tomb of 
Patroclus, Circe, etc.). On the other hand, all the art connected 
with the religious and social interests of the Etrusco- Italic 
society — votive offerings, funerary art, portraits — was much 
less dependent on Greek sources and models. This type of 
art adopted the Greek idiom to express its own ideas, and, as 
we shall sec, attempted wholly new formal experiences. 

After the 4th century the influence of Greek art on the 
Italic centers continued without interruption and increased 
throughout the Hellenistic period until Roman imperial times. 
This development was favored by the establishment of the 
Roman hegemony, by the political unification of the Greek and 
non- Greek regions of the peninsula (which finally resolved the 
old fundamental historical dualism of the Italic world), and 
by the Roman conquest of Greece and the East. Architecture 
underwent a profound change and a general reawakening with 
the imitation of Greek military construction, with the develop- 
ment of an atrium and a peristyle in domestic buildings, and 
with the introduction of the use of stone in temples. Greek 
elements — Corinthian capitals, Doric friezes, denticulated cor- 
nices, and others — appeared in buildings, altars, and sarcophagi, 
but only as ornamental accessories, incoherent, and often con- 
fused and enriched by the addition of figures. Molded decora- 
tions for the outer structures of temples remained predominant 
and were used over a large part of the peninsula. The great 
pediment reliefs of mythological subjects of the so-called “third 
phase” [Falerii, "Scasato” temple; Talamone; Luni; Civitalba in 
the Marches (pl. 54); and Rome, Musco Nuovo dei Conservatori 
(VII, pl. 202)] arc significant examples of the way local art 
imitated and re-elaborated features of Hellenistic art. Simi- 
larly, the delicate fragments from Falerii — especially the Apollo- 
like figure that recalls the style of Lysippos (pl. 54) — directly 
reflect the features of the first phase of Hellenistic art, still 
under the influence of the works and style of the great masters 
of the 4th century. But in some small heads in Arezzo (pl. 54) 
we can recognize the pathos and the strong contrast between 
light and shade of Asiatic Greek sculpture. 

The compositions of the great 4th-century school of painting 
and of the Hellenistic school provided inexhaustible source 
material for the reliefs on the Etruscan sarcophagi and urna of 
the 3d and 2d centuries, as well as for the contemporary en- 
gravings on mirrors, both Etruscan and Praenestinian. Hellenis- 
tic art with its wealth of ideas, forms, and motifs inspired, 
directly or indirectly and in an infinite number of ways, the 
painted motifs and the decorations in relief of all pottery from 
Apulia (vases from Gnathia), Campania, Latium ( pocula ), Etru- 
ria, and the northern Adriatic region, as well as the figured 
bronzework, the goldwork and silverwork, the gems and coins. 

An “impressionistic” or luministic technique made its ap- 
pearance in the vase and funerary painting of this period (Tomb 
of the Cardinal, Tarquinia), as well as in the painting of the 
Campanian cities. Painted on the central pier of the late Tomb of 
the Typhon in Tarquinia, probably belonging to the 1st century 
B.c., are snakelike giants of Pergamene inspiration; the female 
figure beside them, terminating in volutes, is drawn in mono- 
chrome in a linear style and is of obvious classicistic inspiration. 
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e. Characteristic features of Italic art . We shall now discuss 
Italic art of the 4th to 1st centuries B.c. from another point 
of view. It is obvious that Hellenism prevailed, at least judging 
from outward appearances, throughout the peninsula. But it 
was not, however, the only element, nor was it, on the whole, 
the most significant one. Along with the desire to imitate as 
faithfully as possible the Greek model there seems to have 
existed a whole series of expressive currents more or less pur- 
posely bent upon differing from the spirit and forms of Greek art. 

This phenomenon should undoubtedly be seen in its proper 
relationship with the traditions and conditions then prevailing 
in Italic society. A great part of Italy had remained up to 
that time essentially cut off from direct contact with Greece 
and was still more or less following the dictates of its own 
primitive native traditions. Even in the regions that had com- 
pletely succumbed to the influence of Greek art, native elements 
continued to show through in the themes chosen for religious 
and funerary compositions and in a certain conservatism of 
style, spontaneity of expression, and awkwardness of technique. 
All these factors point to an essential desire on the part of 
the Italic world — still structurally a protohistoric unit — to 
resist or retard the growing infiltration of the Hellenic world. 
As such, they can only be considered negative factors, for the 
positive elements among them came to life only under the 
constructive influence of Greek forms. 

As a result, however, of the break which occurred during 
the 5th century between the Italic artistic tradition and the 
classic tradition, as well as of other events, such as the political 
and cultural isolation of the western Greek world and the ex- 
pansion of the "eastern Italic" peoples over a great section of 
the peninsula, including many centers which had long been 
part of the Grcco-Tyrrhcnian civilization, the situation under- 
went a drastic change. It was as though the Italic world, cut 
off from the live source of Greek creativity, was, at least in 
part, thrown back upon its own resources. Atavistic propensi- 
ties toward nonfigural expression and toward the reduction 
of a figure to its barest essentials, undercurrents of a primitive 
intensity, repertories of fantastic animals, decorations of Oriental 
origin, and other local elements had a chance to come to the 
surface. They mixed with the various legacies left by the Greek 
styles that had succeeded one another throughout the penin- 
sula — first the structurally geometric quality of Daedalic-Pclo- 
ponnesian art, then the style of the mid- and late-archaic periods 
with its decorative grace and analytical tendencies, and finally 
the severe style with its feeling for mass. That very lack of 
intrinsic will power, that inability to develop independently, 
that lack of all sense of time — all these characteristics that, as 
we have already seen, belonged even to the Hellenized societies 
of non-Hellenic Italy — seem to have come to the surface in 
a strong, widespread reaction against classic and Hellenistic art. 
They were essential in bringing about a new kind of art, which 
was both alive and constructive and through which an Italic 
frame of mind found expression for its own characteristics and 
traditions, especially in the field of religious and funerary art. 

When we apeak of Etruscan or Italo-Etruscan inventions of 
architectural motifs — which were later widely used by the 
Romans, and which are, moreover, the very features which 
distinguish Roman architecture from Greek architecture — such 
as the arch and the vault, we must go back to the develop- 
ments described above. It is a well-known fact that use of 
a rounded covering, both as a technique and as a formal motif, 
la an ancient heritage from preclassic civilizations and well 
known throughout archaic Italy (aa the Etruscan tombs prove). 
There it remained dormant, and archaic and classic Greece 
rejected it. Its reappearance as a monumental theme, how- 
ever, as in the city gates of Volterra or Perugia (pl. 48), and 
its incorporation of Greco-Italic decorative motifs (pilasters, 
cornices, Doric friezes, etc.) as well as decorations in the shape 
of figures, were all due to a new Italic interpretation that was 
both original and late. The tendency to combine functional 
and decorative elements brought about some absolutely new 
solutions in the field of stone architecture, solutions destined 
to have a long life. One example is the use of capitals with 
volutes, adorned with heads, commonly employed from Vulci 


to the Italic temple of Paestum. The Etruscan sarcophagi, urns, 
and cippi, into which architectural elements were incorporated, 
forming various combinations with figurative motifs, are other 
examples of the current taste for the composite. The portrayal 
of the deceased on the lid of his own stone coffin, reclining as 
though at a banquet, is a typically Etruscan idea (pl. 49). 

In local stone sculpture the workmanship was rough and 
unfinished. There was a tendency to flatten the figure until it 
formed a linear pattern, to alter the natural proportions, and 
to avoid the difficult passages, ovrxsimplifying the parts in 
relief. If we compare these works with original pieces or faithful 
imitations of Greek sculpture, we can see evidence of the lack 
of training of the local Italic craftsmen, who were working with 
a rough material to produce in wholesale fashion at popular 
prices objects in great demand. The same is true of many 
inferior small cinerary urns found in Perugia. The part of the 
Italic world that remained on the periphery of Greek influence 
showed a tendency (from the end of the archaic age) to allow 
the Greek forms to deteriorate and to dissolve. This process 
was accomplished through a return to the spontaneous qualities 
of primitive folk art; however, obvious echoes of the archaic, 
Orientalizing, and even proto-Hellenic styles remained, such 
as geometrical forms, frontality of pose, round-edged eyelids, 
pouting lips, linear decorative patterns formed by the hair and 
drapery, and paratactic compositions. These phenomena were 
especially common in southern Italy, aa, for instance, in ante- 
fixes that — increasingly altering and deforming the figures — 
imitated anteftxes both of Capua and Tarenturr (Taranto). 
It is very likely that they became common throughout the 
south as a direct result of the influx of the iJmbro-Sabellian 
tribes, which had barely, if at all, freed themselves from their 
primitive cultural traditions. After the 5th century the whole 
Tyrrhenian civilization, including Etruria, suffered from the 
general deterioration in both style and technique. Even parts of 
the Gre^jt colonial world were affected by the lower standards. 

But 0 k all aspects of provincial Italic art were handicapped 
by the lack of skill of the local artisan. In some cases, especially in 
advanced localities such as Etruria, Latium, and Campania, new 
experiments in form were more or less conscious and successful. 
For example, blocklike forms of remote eastern origin inspired 
the stylized volumes, surprisingly pure in their cubic composi- 
tion, of the seated statues of the mother goddess from the 
Sanctuary of the Fondo Patturclli in Capua (IV, pl. 207). 
Similarly, the image of the deceased on the lids of sarcophagi 
from southern Etruria tended to dissolve into a series of sphe- 
roidal projections. This abstract, geometric understanding of 
volume — as it has been anachronistically called, this “cubism" 
— is in direct contrast to the naturalistic approach, and it 
left its mark on works of the greatest significance. One of 
these, for instance, is the Bo-called Capitolinc “Brutus," which 
inspired discussions on this subject. Indifference toward the 
natural proportions of a figure became, sometimes, an effective 
means of expression, especially when the whole interest of the 
artist was concentrated on the head in order to emphasize the 
personality and spiritual qualities of the subject, whereas the 
body was simply blocked out, as in Etruscan urns and sarcophagi. 
This abridgment, this sketch can rise to the heights of an 
“unfinished" motif, stylistically successful, as, for example, in 
the strangely lyrical statue of the seated maiden from Cluaiura 
(Chiusi) in the Vatican Museums (pl. 49). Obviously, skilled 
workshops and talented artists — in other words, a milieu of 
developed art — turned these innovations into a real artistic 
tradition. The whole meaning of Etruscan sculpture during the 
Hellenistic period is summarized in a work such as the figure 
on the large sarcophagus from the Tomb of the Partunu in 
Tarquinia (pl. 49). All that is concrete, typical, and at the 
same time transient in the physical individuality of the de- 
ceased, in his decadent and restless solemnity, is expressed with 
dramatic immediacy and with disregard for the actual shape of 
his body. This was achieved by emphasizing the volumes and 
by a realistic handling of the material, from the soft corpulence of 
the naked flesh to the delicate vibrations of the rumpled drapery. 

Even in votive statues, particularly those made of bronze, 
both in the Tyrrhenian region and central and southern Italy, 
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the Italic interpretation of Greek forms arrived at some new 
and positive effects, though they developed through phases of 
awkwardness and deformation, essentially similar to the lines 
followed by monumental sculpture. There are some curious 
abstractions in the form of elongated figures, threadlike or 
pillar-shaped, sometimes showing a remarkable control of style 
(pl. 55). At other times the form is massive, with a peasant 
vigor (similar to that of the figures on the lids of the Praeneste 
cists). The lack of balance, the disassociation of the anatomic 
volumes, the careless way in which the faces are hewn resulted 
in baroquelike effects of violence, movement, and dramatic ex- 
pression. Thus, here and there examples of greater worth 
emerge from the huge mass of small votive bronze statues 
representing Mars or Hercules, dispersed throughout Italy, but 
found principally in the original territories of the Umbro- 
Sabellians — a production, therefore, Italic par excellence. In 
the same way, in the field of terra-cotta work the imitation 
of the Greek model gave way to the most varied series of defor- 
mations of the human face. Particularly significant examples are 
the heads found in the sanctuaries of Capua and Carsoli (pl. 55). 

It was in portraiture, however, that Italic pre-Roman art 
made its most important and original contribution. This is not 
surprising if we remember the ancient Etruscan beliefs and the 
Etruscan practice from the early archaic age of making 
individualized images of their dead. (The early masks and the 
canopic urns from Clusium showed an attempt at a faithful 
reproduction of features.) Similarly, the Latin world followed 
the tradition of preserving and displaying the portraits of their 
ancestors ( imagines maiorum) in funeral processions. To these 
examples can be added the funerary statues and the anthro- 
pomorphic steles common throughout Italy. To a lesser degree 
in the votive figures, particularly the clay heads, we find a 
tendency toward characterization, similar to that of the con- 
temporary funerary art. The custom of erecting commemorative 
and honorary statues is more recent, and furthermore our only 
record of it comes ■ from literary sources (for instance, for 
Republican Rome, Pliny, Naturalis historia , XXXIV, 11, 20 ff.). 
It would be a mistake to give Etruria and Italy the credit for 
originating and developing the portrait; it had already appeared 
as an autonomous art form in Greek sculpture of the 4th cen- 
tury B.c. The late-archaic and the Hellenistic portrait laid the 
formal ground for Italic portraiture and for the later Roman 
development, both of which echo the late-classic and Hellenistic 
tendencies toward idealization, pathos, or crude realism. But 
what really sets the Etrusco-Italic portrait apart from the Greek 
is the disregard of the former for harmony and its distortion 
of reality in order to capture salient characteristics and individ- 
ualize and exaggerate expression. This process, in the last 
analysis, was in keeping with those tendencies that we have 
already found in local sculpture. The portrait was a fertile 
ground for the portrayal of character and for the study of 
individual personality* % 

Some of these Etrusco-Latin portraits attain the greatest 
perfection of style. We may note again the Capitoline “Brutus,” 
a product of the 3d century B.c., when Roman expansion was 
at its height, and the representation of a flamen in the British 
Museum, whose concentrated expression is attained through a 
sapient interplay among the volumes. TTie Etruscan world 
continued with renewed exuberance to pursue the most varied 
effects of senility, subtle and choleric, as in the figures of the Laris 
Pulena sarcophagus and on the small clay urn from Voltcrra 
(pl. 49); or solid vitality, as in a bronze head from Fiesole in the 
Louvre; or marked stupidity and obtuseness, as in some terra 
cottas from Caere. Painting reflects the same interest in por- 
traiture and caricature, as in the solemn “portrait galleries” in the 
Tomb of the Shields in Tarquinia (pl. 46). In the Francois 
Tomb in Vulci the unforgettable figure of Vel Saties with his 
marked features and absorbed look, wrapped in the magnificence 
of his embroidered toga picta , preceded by his dwarfish bird- 
catcher, advances with stately step toward the portal of the 
beyond (pl. 52). 

In the last phase of the Hellenistic age, however, during 
the Romanization of Italy, the various currents of the Italic 
portrait, which had spread throughout the peninsula, began to 


mingle and merge with a renewed wave of Greek influence. 
The face and stance of the large votive bronze statue of Aule 
Meteli known as the “Arringatore” (pl. 53), discovered near 
Lake Trasimeno, seems to foretell that synthesis of naturalism 
and expressionism, of individualism and public spirit, that were 
to be the distinguishing characteristics of Roman portraiture. 

All we have discussed so far proves beyond a doubt that 
ancient Italy in the last phases of its pre-Roman history — or 
perhaps in the last phases of its ethnic-cultural individuality — 
developed autonomous artistic traditions that were gradually 
consolidated into a more unified tradition. Hellenism was an 
important factor and constant inspiration; but it was not strong 
enough to destroy or to attract all Italic artistic experience 
into its sphere. Rather, it was a “fashion” which imposed 
itself with increasing prestige from the outside. 

With the conquest of Greece ( Graecia capta), Roman Italy 
of the 2d and 1st centuries B.c. immediately surrendered herself 
unconditionally to the Greek influence. The ancient break 
between the Italian world and classicism could be healed by 
the cosmopolitanism of the Hellenistic civilization, of which 
Rome, and with her, Italy, became the bearer, the preserver, 
and, in a certain sense, from the beginning of the imperial 

age, the protagonist. But the Italic personality that had devel- 
oped during the preceding centuries did not, for this reason, dis- 
appear. It continued to exist with its archaisms, abstractions, and 
exaggerated portrayal of character, though taking a secondary 
position; it was a kind of tradition living alongside the official 
art. It was active in private funerary and religious art, in the 
sculpture and painting of the smaller centers, in folk art, and 
in other spheres. Carried outside Italy through military con- 
quest, emigration, and colonization, it influenced the formation 
of provincial Roman art, especially in Europe. This same cradle 
of traditions and tendencies finally reemerged in the second 
half of the 2d century of our eta and furnished new material 
for official Roman art, employed in reliefs and in the “expres- 
sionistic” portraits. It can thus be said that Italic art had a 
part in the formation of late-antique art. See danubian- 
ROMAN art; OALLO-ROMAN art; HELLENISTIC ART; HELLEN ISTIC- 

ROMAN art; italo-roman folk art; late- antique period; 
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EUPHRONIOS (E 0 <pp 6 vio<;). An Athenian ceramist whose 
versatility brought him distinction as both a painter and a 
master potter. Hia early career, aa an exceptionally talented 
painter, seems to have come to an end sometime in the last two 
decades of the 6th century B.c. There is proof, however, that 
his activity as a master potter continued during the first 30 years 
of the 5th century. Such a change of profession was not un- 
usual in the world of Attic ceramics, and in the case of Euphro- 


nios there seems to have been a particular reason: his gradual 
loss of vision with age. There can be little doubt that, in his 
double function as painter and potter, Euphronios is one of the 
most outstanding examples of the well-rounded artist of antiq- 
uity. Through his genius he has transmitted a clear image 
of the colorful world in which he lived. He was a painter of 
incomparable expressive power, and his authority as a ceramist 
is evident in his influence on the work of his contemporaries 
as well as that of later discipies. 

There are even monumental works of art which document 
Euphronios’ extraordinary fame and prosperity in Athens at 
the end of the 6th century. The base of a statue from the Acrop- 
olis bears a dedication which reads “Etypptfvios • • . xepoqic6s ,# 
(“Euphronios . . . potter”). In another sculpture from the Acrop- 
olis, however, a connection with Euphronios is less certain. 
This is the famous relief depicting a potter holding two cups of 
peculiar form in his hands. The work is signed by the well- 
known sculptor Endoios, and the traces of the name of the 
dedicator of the relief have been interpreted by A. Raubitschek 
(Dedications from the Athenian Acropolis , Cambridge, 1949, 
no. 70) as “[. . .] aios,” indicating that the person depicted is 
more probably Pamphaios than Euphronios. 

More varied and vital testimony of the importance of Euphro- 
nios is to be gleaned directly from his own work and from that 
of the artists who were his contemporaries. Five vases signed 
by him as the painter are in existence; among them is a monu- 
mental calyx-crater (Louvre, G. 103) decorated with a scene 
depicting the fight between Herakles and Antaju* (pl. 57), 
which for approximately a century was the bsai* of direct 
knowledge concerning the artist. Subsequently, he also signed, 
as the master potter, vases painted by at least ten of the most 
famous vase painters of the first three decades of the 5th century. 
His contacts with some of these artists were apparently limited 
— for example, his work with Makron and on a single cup 
with Douris, since these painters collaborated almost exclu- 
sively wjth the potters Hieron and Python. In the work of others, 
pnrticiiffrly that of the Panaitios Painter, it is possible to detect 
a clear artistic lineage in which the vigorous and explosive 
temperament of the younger artist evolved from the serenity 
and formal discipline of the older master. Other great artists 
who worked with Euphronios were the Colmar Painter, the 
Triptolemos Painter, and — quite unexpectedly — the Foundry 
Painter. The last-named painter was in turn connected with 
the Brygos Painter and, consequently, was probably linked with 
the master potters who collaborated with this painter. The 
Pistoxenos Painter decorated the last known work signed by 
Euphronios, a superb white-ground cup (Berlin, Staat. Mus., 
no. 2282) that cannot be dated prior to 470 B.C. 

The study of the tectonic forms of die cups undertaken 
by H. Bloesch (Formen attischer Schalen , Bern, 1940) has helped 
to classify and identify the work of various artists. In fact, 
Sir John Beazley formulated a theory according to which two 
of the five groups into which the decorators of cups can be 
classified — specifically, that of the Panaidoa Painter and 
Onesimos and that of the Antiphon Painter — can be directly 
connected to Euphronios; and this theory is confirmed by a 
technical comparison of the forms employed by these artists, 
which are all obviously the products of the master potter. 

On the basis of the studies of Beazley, the works that may 
definitely be attributed to Eupronios aa a painter are not numer- 
ous; this small body of works is corroboration of the ext r eme 
selectivity of the artist and of the inflexibility of hia esthetic 
criteria. Beazley (ARV) listed sixteen works that are unquestion- 
ably from the hand of the artist. Large vaaes make up the greater 
part of these certain attributions, but there are alao a group 
of three cups and a few minor piecea, At a later date, more 
pieces were added to this list from the admirable restorations 
of the Campana fragments in the Louvre, outstanding among 
which is a signed calyx-crater that is comparable in quality 
to the Herakles-Antaioa calyx-crater mentioned above. The 
battle of the hero with the Nemean lion is also depicted on 
this reclaimed work (pl. 57). To these, the following piecea 
must be added: an elegant plate with a decoration by Hya- 
kynthos of Brauron; a cup in the Louvre on which an Amazon 
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is depicted (D. von Bothmer, Amazons in Greek Art , Oxford, 
^ 957 » pi* LXXII, 7); and a revealing fragment of a large vase 
from Milan that also bears the figures of Herakles. Finally, 
there is a fragment of a Fanathenaic amphora, with a painting 
of the head of Athena, that Peters ( Studien zu den panathe - 
naischen Preisamphoren , Berlin, 1942, p. 56) attributes to Eu- 
phronios; this would be the only known example of his use 
of the black-figured style. 

Euphronios handled the newer red-figured technique with 
unusual ease and authority. He was equally successful with 
this style both in his large vases and in the more restricted 
space of the smaller cups. It would be an oversimplification 
to credit this great painter, who began by decorating the large 
surfaces of calyx-craters, with resolving singlehandedly the 
problem of arranging larger group Beenes on cup exteriors 
and thereby abruptly supplanting the customary balanced but 
mechanical scheme of isolated figures dispersed between the 
handles and the palmettes; but a progressive liberation from 
these rigid conventions may also be traced in the work of Oltos 
and Epiktetos, who were almost exclusively cup painters. Con- 
sequently, the broad compositions and crowded narratives of 
Euphronios appear not as independent experiments but as the 
ultimate solution, the unique and only possible expression, for 
a theme already widely essayed within the limits of the cup. 

Extending over little more than ten years, the painted works 
o f Euphronios constitute a distinct artistic whole and con- 
sistently display such 'maturity — even in the early examples — 
that it is impossible to establish a chronological development. 
The only clue, and without question the most unusual aspect 
of the art of this potter, is the fact that he began by painting 
large vaaea and later concentrated solely on the decoration 
of cups. Indeed, all the works which are now linked with the 
master* and which most likely represent the last phase in his 
development are cups, and his followers are exclusively cup 
painters as well. At the beginning of his career, aside from the 
relationship with the Andokides Painter and Oltos that is noted 
by Beazley, Euphronios was probably more closely associated 
with his contemporaries Phintias and Euthymides. The def- 
inite parallelism of the development of Euphronios, Phintias, 
and Euthymides is evident not only in their draftsmanship 
but also in purely technical devices such as the subtle variation 
of their pigment — diluted to suggest bodily details and thickly 
applied to represent locks of curly hair, for example. 

The relationship of these three artists seems also to be con- 
firmed by a curious inscription on an amphora of Euthymides 
(Munich, Antikensamml., no. 2307) : Ho^ouScttotc Ei>9povio; 
(“Euphronios never did the like”), which Beazley regards as a 
playful challenge from one artist to another. Although the works 
of Euphronios surpass those of his two associates in expressive 
power and formal freedom, his superiority in this respect does not 
necessarily imply that he was active at a later date; rather, it 
is simply and indication of the extraordinary creativity of a 
highly original and gifted afeist. The works of Phintias and 
Euthymides furnish an excellent basis for apprizing the greater 
individuality and espressive intensity apparent in the art of 
Euphronios. While his contemporaries continued to restrict 
themselves to a world of bulky monumental forms, with solemn 
and static figures, the master potter profited from the experi- 
ments of the cup painters and created images possessing the 
vitality and incisiveness of figures by Oltos, as well as the linear 
and lyrical qualities of Epiktetos. 

Euphronios succeeded in uniting in himself, to an extraor- 
dinary degree, qualities that were invaluable yet apparently 
contradictory: expressive power and delicacy of line. The 
dexterous shifts in tone and background are astonishing in an 
artist of such deliberate seriousness who also has a keen sense 
of the dramatic. The tense and concentrated struggle between 
Herakles and Geryon on the sides of the Munich cup (no. 2620; 
PL. 56) is in strong contrast to the dreamlike suspension of the 
interior scene: the light-footed caracole executed by the horse- 
man Leagros, in which a highly controlled and elegant rhythm 
evokes an aura of magic and fable (I, pl. 366). Similarly, on 
the large calyx-craters in the Louvre, tranquil group scenes 
of musical or sporting events are alternated with the mortal 


encounters of Herakles and the giant Antaios or the Nemean 
lion. f rhe monumental and measured style of the Andokides 
Painter, Phintias, and Euthymides was inappropriate for con- 
vincing expression of struggle or other dramatic incidents. 
The abduction scenes by Phintias (Louvre, G. 42) and Euthy- 
mides (Munich, Antikensamml., no. 2509) are reduced to dif- 
fuse and empty gestures; the attitudes of the participants are 
mechanical and superficial. On the other hand, the perceptive- 
ness and supreme tragic sense of Exekias (q.v.) also pervade 
the deadly combats of Euphronios. Moreover, as if driven 
by an inexorable need for artistic honesty, Euphronios seems 
to achieve his effects, his most lofty suggestions of drama, 
heroism, and terror, by following the most difficult and vul- 
nerable path. He does not confront situations with the bold- 
ness and impetuosity of artists such as the Panaitios or Brygos 
Painters; his finest effects are achieved only after he has minutely 
delineated fingernails and eyelashes and has modeled well- 
rounded limbs and tense muscles with scrupulous objectivity. 
Nevertheless, this detailed preliminary work does not generate 
dispersion or confusion, because such peripheral elements are 
clearly ordered and are subordinated to the central elements 
of the composition. The action is embodied in forms having 
an epic grandeur and a clarity of organization that somehow 
seems to have been created extemporaneously and with the 
felicity of improvisation. 

It is exceptional to find involved in pottery decoration an 
artist such a9 Euphronios who is completely free of the ordinary 
limitations of vase painters. In fact, in his large scenes of the 
struggles of Herakles, there is all the subtle perception, the 
sense of order, the moral import, and even the monumental 
quality to be observed in the mutilated limestone pediments 
from the Acropolis, particularly in the so-called “Bluebeard 
Pediment.” The same qualities are also true of the sporting 
scenes of Euphronios — as illustrated by a calyx -crater in Berlin 
(Staat. Mus., no. 2180) — which bring to mind such other 
works as the bases reused in the wall of Themistoklcs. This 
comparison is not based upon any patent similarity in the 
attitude or disposition of figures, nor even upon a particular 
affinity in Bubject matter and pictorial elements; it arises simply 
because the images of Euphronios are also delineated in the 
fresh and evocative manner found in such great sculptures. 

Although the known pictorial efforts of Euphronios seem 
to comprise a closely related and consistently mature body of 
work that was executed within a very brief time, it is undeni- 
able that at both limits of his career there remain periods of 
obscurity and uncertainty. The general tendencies and con- 
tinuity of the style are readily perceptible; and it is also clear, 
as stated earlier, that this development followed closely the 
traditions of the master cup painters. Yet, even within these 
narrow limits, it is difficult to ascribe a definite order to a body 
of works that apparently breaks down into smaller groups 
which give no hint of progression. Because they evidence 
a striking originality and grandeur of composition not found 
in transitional stages, however, certain works — particularly the 
fragmentary Ilioupersis (Troy Sacked) cups in Berlin and the 
Vatican — should moat likely be included among the latest 
pictorial contributions of this great master. 

As a peripheral comment on the problem of establishing 
a chronology for the work of Euphronios, it might be added 
that it is now evident that the style of the Panaitios Painter 
did not evolve as simply and logically as had once been main- 
tained. As a result of his studies, Beazley found it necessary 
to divide the complex material attributed to the Panaitios 
Painter into two groups, reassigning some works to the Eleusis 
Painter and others to the so-called “proto-Panaitian” group. 
This forced separation is indicative of the vagueness and con- 
fusion to be expected in an area of insufficient documentation, 
such as that found at the bounds of the career of Euphronios. 
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EUROPE, BARBARIAN. In the era of the barbarian 
migrations ( VSlkertuanderungen ) that accompanied and fol- 
lowed the collapse of the Roman Empire in the west, European 
art production was dominated by the culture characteristic of 
the Germanic peoples who were moving from their territories 
in the northwest of the continent toward their new homes in 
the south and west. Almost exclusively, the artistic activities 
of these folk were confined to goldsmith’s wor^ and the produc- 
tion of a series of carved stone monuments ; painting and archi- 
tecture were practiced only by the local subject populations and 
remained alien to the migratory peoples until after they had 
definitely settled in an area (see pre-rom anesque medieval art). 
The heyday of barbarian art began in the 4th century and lasted 
to the 8th century, when the various ideas gathered from the 
east through the Scytho-Sarmatian populations and the Huns 
and from the west through the Latin peoples (see late-antique 
period) fused with elements that were probably of Scandina- 
vian derivation (see SCANDINAVIAN art) to give rise to a stvle 
with well-defined characteristics, known as “Germanic. ” 

In contrast to the art of the classical world, this Germanic 
art all but banished the human figure from its repertory. Anthro- 
pomorphic forms appear occasionally, especially in the Scandi- 
navian territories (bracteates and picture stones, 6th cent.) but 
arc soon broken up into their component parts and transformed 
into decorative elements. What gives Germanic art its funda- 
mental and definitive character is the zoomorphic ornament, 
in which Bernhard Satin, the pioneer scholar in this field, dis- 
tinguished (1904) a first and a second, and, in a later phase, 
a third style. Some Scandinavian archaeologists divide the 
material comprised in Salin’s second and third styles into five 
successive groups. 

In the course of the 8th century the Germanic populations, 
now largely converted to Christianity, become increasingly 
subject to the influence of Mediterranean culture. The tra- 
ditional themes are transformed and are amalgamated with 
motifs drawn directly from the Mediterranean world; with 
the appearance of the Carolingian empire (see carolincian 
period) the life cycle of the barbarian world may be considered 
to have ended. 

Only in certain regions of eastern Europe that were isolated 
and without contact with the center of the continent did there 
remain original manifestations of barbarian art. For example, 
the work of the Magyars (9th cent.), like that of the Avars 
before them (6th cent.), was imbued with influences emanating 
from the east which were not reflected to any notable extent 
in other parts of Europe. 

Summary. Historical background (col. 145). The polychrome 
style (col. 146). Filigree (col. 156). Figursl compositions (col. 159). 
The first zoomorphic style (col. 163). The second zoomorphic style 
(col. 166). Variants of the second zoomorphic style (col. 170). Re- 
gional development of barbarian art (col. 17a). 

Historical background. In order to understand the art 
<>f thebar barians it it necessary to know something of the his- 
torical situation of Europe in the early Middle Ages and of 
the relations of the Germanic peoples to the peoples of adjoin- 
,r »g regions. To the west were the Celts, whose unity had been 
Hhattered in the first half of the 1st century B.C. by the Roman 
conquest of Gaul. This had been followed by the stationing 
of Roman troops in the British Isles (where, however, Scot- 
land and the western parts of England remained, like Ireland, 
unsubjugated). In the artistic field the Celtic element became 


fused with the Roman, resulting in expressions of notable 
importance which spread to the Germanic peoples. Toward 
the middle of the 5th century the British Isles were invaded 
by Angles, Saxons, and Jutes, coming most probably from the 
northwestern part of what is now Germany and from southern 
Denmark. As a result contacts among the regions bordering 
upon the North Sea were intensified, and barbarian art received 
one of its most important contributions. T o the west and south, 
along the limes of the Roman Empire, the intercourse between 
Romans and Germans was particularly active, and trade rela- 
tions furthered the dissemination of Mediterranean art products 
among the Germanic peoples. 

To the cast the Goths, established in the first half of the 
3d century in the Black Sea area, dominating the whole of the 
northern coast and occupying the former Roman province of 
Dacia, assimilated not only Roman art as practiced in the Pontic 
region but also elements from inner Asia. The Hunnic invasion 
(ca. 375) intensified the eastern influences, manifested partic- 
ularly in the predilection for gold and for polychrome works 
incr usted with precious stones and paste, a taste which was 
contemporaneously shared by the Alamanni, the Franks, and 
the Burgundians and which, through the Visigoths, reached 
the Iberian Peninsula and North Africa. 

In the first half of the 6th century the Ostrogoths spread 
to Italy the taste for polychrome goldsmith’s work. To this 
type of decoration the Lombards, beginning in the late 6th 
century, appeared to prefer zoomorphic motifs of Scandinavian 
origin, which had been accepted by the Germanic U**>es in the 
north and west (Burgundians, Alamanni, Thuringapa, Anglo- 
Saxons, etc.); there is no evidence of this preference, however, 
in the southern parts of France or in Visigothic Spain. 

In the 7th and 8th centuries the Church became the prin- 
cipal carrier and mediator of Mediterranean culture among the 
barbarian populations, both in the regions that were converted 
to Christianity and in those that remained pagan. During this 
period tupbarian art oscillates between extremes and presents 
frequenffnstances of a mixture of styles. In the 8th and 9th 
centuries the Hiberno-Saxon art of the British Isles, the result 
of a fusion of Anglo-Celtic, Germanic, and Christian elements 
(6th cent.) came to exercise a noticeable influence, through 
the Irish missions, on the rest of Europe; but the Christian 
milieu in which it was manifested modified its character, re- 
moving it further and further from the barbarian world. 

In eastern Europe a steady infiltration of Oriental motifs 
is observable. Typical of this process is the art developed by 
the Avars, who dominated the Danube Basin in the 6th century, 
and the Magyars, who supplanted them in the 9th century. 
Both peoples derived much from the East that was not passed 
on to the European environment. 

An account of Germanic art that aimed at dealing separately 
with the individual barbarian populations would be an extreme- 
ly difficult undertaking, chiefly because that art developed 
from different sources. Moreover, it would be needlessly repet- 
itive, because the techniques used in different parts of Europe 
were so similar. It therefore seems preferable to examine col- 
lectively and in chronological order some of the more significant 
phenomena, such as the polychrome style and zoomorphic 
ornament, proceeding on the basis of common features rather 
than of the boundaries dividing territories and populations. 
However, a concluding section takes those boundaries as its 
starting point and gives a retrospective summary of the internal 
development of each region. 

The polychrome style. The taste for coloristic effects 
in goldsmith’s work began to spread among the barbarian 
populations of Europe in the course of the ad century, mainly 
through the Roman troops stationed on the eastern confines 
of the Empire. In that period we find many examples of objects 
of rather crude workmanship, executed in gold inlaid with 
precious stones or vitreous paste. The origin of this type of 
jewelry, however, cannot be traced to the Romans, and it is 
not fully known how and through what channels it came to 
be diffused in Europe. Scholars have with reason turned their 
attention to the East, to Persia and India, where the making 
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of gold polychrome objects had been practiced for many cen- 
turies before the beginning of the Christian era. Scythian 
art, for example, offers numerous and significant works 
in the genre, evidencing its establishment on the shores of 
the Black Sea. The Sarmatian* were still adorning their 
jewelry with colored stones during the centuries immediately 
following the birth of Christ, and although the Sarmatian ma- 
terial, always of high quality, is still quantitively insignificant, 
there exist parallels with the Roman and Germanic work, 
which is of rather more simple workmanship. Despite the 
lack of concrete links, it can be stated with some assurance 
that the first, modest appearance of the polychrome style in 
Europe took place in Romm and Sarmatian workshops on the 
Black Sea, which confirms its Oriental origin. It is highly 
probable that the art was diffused by Asiatic nomads, who, 
swarming over the territories of southern Russia on their way 
to the center of the European continent, carried with them 
from their Asian homeland new impulses favoring polychrome 
goldsmith’s work. Afterward, the Goths settled in those terri- 
tories aided and accelerated the diffusion of this art. From the 
3d century onward the workmanship becomes more complex, 
and stones and vitreous pastes are inlaid in works of gold 
and silver such as rings, brooches, pendants, belt mounts. 
In the 4th century the polychrome style is clearly well- 
established in Europe. 

The polychrome gold diadems, which in all probability 
belonged to the trousseaux of the womenfolk of the Hunnish 
aristocracy — as is evidenced, among other things, by their 
diffusion from Kazakhstan to Hungary by way of the Black 
Sea territories — constitute a characteristic group of this genre 
of goldsmith’s work. These diadems, which in turn go back 
to older Sarmatian and Scythian traditions, are generally made 
of broad bands of gold with three or four regular rows of stones 
— either round or oval in shape and polished en cabochon or 


irregular in shape and polished flat — virtually covering the 
surface Especially noteworthy is the diadem of Novocherkassk 
on the Don, with its Hellenistic cameo, its cabochon stones, 
its “tree of life,** and its figures of deer. This type of diadem 
penetrated into Germanic territory at the same time as other 
gold polychrome works of Hunnish manufacture, suc^as 
jewels, buckles, and belt mounts. The most remarkable of 
these works are comprised in the gold treasure of Petrossa, 
Romania, discovered in 1837, which belongs to the second half 
of the 4th century; it demonstrates that the polychrome style 
had by this period been brought close to perfection. Numerous 
significant references to the past, whether in technique or in 
form, with a prevalence of Sarmatian and Scythian elements 
— and in a broader sense elements of ancient Near Eastern 
goldsmith’s art — are also to be found in this treasure, in which 
the polychrome style is in evidence as never before. The 
splendor of the truly wonderful colors displayed in the Petrossa 
jewels was to set a standard in European art for centuries to 
come. The treasure offers examples both of the cloisonnl 
technique, in which flat-polished stones are set in low cells, 
covering a whole surface, and of the style with isolated rounded 
stones set in raised sockets with more or less space between. 

A typical example of the former technique is a gold collar 
in which the surface is entirely covered with flat-polished red 
stones, rectangular or heart- or leaf-shaped, in cells arranged 
so as to form a regularly repeated pattern (pl. 59). The surface 
is flat, and the walls of the cells show up as a golden network 
against the glittering red ground. A frequent use of cloisonnl 
is also found on the “ ‘eagle fibulas” from Petrossa (pl. 58), in 
which the coloristic effect is further enhanced by polished stones 
en cabochon or otherwise projecting above the surface but almost 
always arranged so compactly that the work appears massive 
and overloaded with color. This characteristic differentiates 
the Petrossa jewels not only from older Near Eastern examples 
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but also from the more graceful works of a slightly later epoch. 
In the progress of European art, particularly that of the Ger- 
manic peoples, this superabundance of polychrome decoration 
is a phase that soon dies away, as can be observed from the 
objects in another celebrated treasure (pl. 59), the one from 
Szil6gy-Somly6, Hungary (now Silmeul-Silvaniei, Romania), 
which dates from the early 5th century, and from all material 
related thereto. Generally speaking, the artists responsible for 
these works contented themselves with the coloristic effect 
obtained by inlaying isolated stones. While many stones are 
used (rn cabochon or flat-polished; round, oval, oblong, or trian- 
gular in shape), they are almost alw ays so arranged as to allow 
the golden surface of the base to appear between them, enliv- 
ened by the addition of some grains of gold. In some cases 
the artist has allowed the decoration with plain and granulated 
hligree to dominate at the expense of the inlaid stones, as in 
one of the pairs of fibulas from SzilAgy-Somly6 and in a brooch 
from Hammersdorf, Ea9t Prussia. 

The cloisonne technique is also represented in the SzilAgy- 
Somly6 treasure — for instance, by the pair of fibulas just 
mentioned, an onyx fibula, and a fibula with a zoomorphic 
border — but according to Fettich these works belong to a 
later period than those having cabochon stones; this is confirmed 
h/ more recent finds at the site, in which it is the cloisonne 
technique that predominates. 

As to the populations to whom we owe the treasures of 
Petrossa and SziUgy-Somlyo, opinions differ; however, the 
choice must be limited to those peoples who were settled in 
eastern Europe during the first phase of the Hun invasion ;>nd 
of the great migrations. But it is an established fact that the 
polychrome style spread from southern Russia and the lower 
Danube region to the Germanic populations in the south and 
west and, though with less intensity, in the north to. — and 
the carriers were probably the Goths. 

Evidence of the early diffusion of the art of cloisonne from 
southern Russia toward the west, into Germanic territory, is 
offered by a sword hilt from Altlussheim (near Mannheim, 
Germany; PL. 59). The broad cross guard is in gold cloissonn£ 
with stones that arc heart-shaped like some of those in the Pe- 
trossa collar. Related to this sword are a whole scries of weap- 


ons with polychrome decorations, the ornamentation of which 
is evidently influenced by the style of the arms of the Hun period 
in the Black Sea region. Typical examples are two magnificent 
sword mounts from the tomb of Childeric I at Tournai, Bel- 
gium, probably the work of an immigrant goldsmith from south- 
ern Russia or the lower Danube region, who was able to 
exert wide influence through his work at the Frankish court. 

In Italy, gold polychrome objects are numerous; their 
origin can be attributed with certainty to the presence of bar- 
barian peoples — the Ostrogoths from 489 to 553, the Lombards 
from 568 to 774. The Visigoths must be ruled out in this con- 
nection, as they were in Italy only briefly, at the beginning of 
the 5th century. The predilection of the Ostrogoths and the 
Lombards for polychrome goldsmith’s art is well known; the 
difficulty is to distinguish between the w r orks of the two peoples. 
Three of the supreme masterpieces of the art, in the cloisonne 
technique, arc customarily attributed to the Ostrogothic per- 
iod, namely, the so-called “cuirass of Theodoric the Great'* 

( whereabouts unknown) and the two eagle fibulas from Cesena 
(pl, Go). For the cuirass — which is marked by the use of 
extremely small stones, inset with great delicacy and arranged 
according to a strict geometrical pattern, and by exceptionally 
thm cell wall** ■— it is difficult to find any direct precedents 
in material emanating from southern Russia and from the Da- 
nubian territories, though there are certain links with the cloi- 
sonne works from the tomb of Childeric. On the other hand, 
the eagle fibulas from Cesena, while exhibiting a close affinity 
with the cuirass, are not without features (chief J^ong them 
the shape) linking them to the corresponding obferts in the 
Petrossa hoard, which are linked in turn to other specimens 
of barbarian jewelry found in Italy (especially at Cesena) that 
recall analogous works emanating from the lower Danube and 
Black Sea region. Obvious connections with the cloisonne 
work of the Danubian territories are to be found in the cloi- 
sonne buckles with projecting birds* heads and the gold buck- 
les in jht form of animals’ heads with polychrome decora- 
tion. fliese objects have affinities with finds from Apahida 
(pl. 62), Bakodpuszta, and elsewhere that lead back to original 
Scythian and Oriental types. 

In their pursuit of polychrome art the Goths in Italy 
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worked mainly with square stones of very small size, arranging 
them side by side in straight lines, arches, or circles. In some 
works the stones are set in a right-angled pattern, doubtless 
following the inspiration of such outstanding works as the cui- 



Locstion of the principal barbarian populations in Europe at the begin- 
ning of the 6th cent. Key: (i) Kingdom of the Vandals; (a) Theodoric's 
kingdom. 


rass Of Theodoric. The Goths in Italy were also responsible 
for a number of simpler objects of the type with isolated stones 
placed in cells or in high settings. 

This type was continued by the Lombards, but they also 
produced elaborate work in the cloisonne technique showing 
a complete divergence from the cloisonnl objects both of the 
Goths and of the Danubian peoples. The new style can best 
be studied in the Lombardic disk fibulas (pl. 6o). Their 
surface is divided into concentric zones in such a way that the 
composition assumes the form of an inscribed Greek cross. 
The cell walls may be folded or step-shaped, and curved lines 
are far more common than earlier. Arched, semicircular, and 
mushroom-shaped cells largely replace the older rectangular 
ones. A theory which has received considerable support holds 
that this type of cloisonnl art, somewhat improperly called 
“close cell work,” is a Lombardic invention that spread from 
Italy to the Germanic peoples north of the Alps and thence to 
England and to Scandinavia; the question is unsettled. 

In Lombardic art, as has been said, there are also examples 
with single stones in high settings, representing the second 
main type of polychrome ^>ldsmith’s work. Among these are 
the numerous disk brooches ornamented with filigree found in 
the graves of Castel Trosino (pl. 74). However, the style of 
these is such that they can hardly be of direct Germanic origin; 
in view of the extreme sobriety with which they are executed, 
and of the fact that the rich filigree decoration follows a geomet- 
rical scheme having closer associations with late antiquity 
than with Germanic conceptions, it is more likely that they 
are the work of Roman and Byzantine goldsmiths in the service 
of the Lombards. 

The polychrome art of the Germanic peoples to the north 
of the Alps shows a relation to that of the. Visigoths in Spain. 
In fact, the polychrome jewelry of the 5th and 6th centuries 
which is to be found all along the route that leads from southern 
Russia as far west as Spain — crossing Hungary, Germany, 
Switzerland, and France — bears witness to the triumphal 
progress of the art among the Germanic peoples. As might 
be expected, in most of these regions the work shows traces 
of local influence. 

In the Visigothic goldsmith’s work of Spain and France an 
important group comprises fibulas in the form of eagles (pl. 
60). These show affinities with corresponding works of the 


Ostrogoths but differ in having a coarser cell system and in the 
freer use of varicolored stones, which enliven the composition* 
Also abundant among the Visigoths are large buckles with rec- 
tangular plaques; examples have been found both in the Black 
Sea territories and in Italy, but the type seems to have achieved 
real popularity only among the Visigoths in France and Spain. 
Frequently the artist contents himself with the effect produced 
by single inlaid stones surrounded by a patterned metal foil 
but even more often the whole surface is covered with cloisonne 
gems. In these objects, as in the Visigothic disk brooches, 
the workmanship is somewhat primitive. But the deficiencies 
in quality are to some degree compensated for by the large quan- 
tities in which these works have been discovered, especially 
in Spain. 

That these examples of the polychrome style, with their 
modest artistic pretensions, were by no means the best that 
the Visigoths could achieve is clearly shown by the great hoard 
discovered at Guarrazar, near Toledo, Spain. The numerous 
pendent crowns (pl. 61; now on exhibition in the Mus. Ar- 
qucoldgico Nacional, Madrid) in this treasure are excellent spec- 
imens of the two polychrome styles, the cloisonnl and the 
type with stones set individually. These works show affinities 
with the diadems of the Huns and with the jewels of the Ostro- 
goths in Italy; there are also features of Christian Byzantine 
origin that arc particularly interesting in view of the small 
number of works of that kind which have come down to us. 

A group of cloisonn6 objects north of the Alps which may 
be said to be precocious, since most of them probably date 
from the 5th century, has connections with the sword hilt 
from Altlussheim (pl. 59) and the sword mounts from Chil- 
deric’s tomb. To this group belong a considerable number of 
swords from France, Germany, and Switzerland which have 
distinct affinities with forms in southern Russia. A large number 
of other works, such as buckles with kidney-shaped or circular 
plaques, as well as fibulas of various kinds, mainly of Frankish, 
Alamannian, and Burgundian derivation, also show techniques 
found in corresponding objects in the cast — in the Urals 
(Muzlyumova), in the Caucasus (Londinetov), on the Black 
Sea (Kerch), and in many parts of Hungary and Transylvania, 
including Apahida (pl. 62), Mezflber6ny, Mojgrad, and Bakod- 
puszta. There can thus be hardly any doubt that it is as by- 
products of the Hun invasion that we must regard the similar 



cloisonne objects from France (Arcy-Sainte-Restitute, MarcW- 
lepot, Beauvais, etc.), Germany (Wolfsheim, Rttdem, Flonheim, 
Planig, Gilltingen, etc.), and Switzerland (Klein-Htiningen, 
Gotterbarmweg, BUlach, Saint-Sulpice, etc.); examples could 
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be multiplied. All these objects are distinguished by extreme 
restraint in execution and by the predominance of gold. The 
cell system is simple in design and the inlaid stones, garnets 
and almandines, are not particularly small. 

In the 6th century there is a departure from this traditional 
scheme, in two main directions. In one variation there is a re- 
version to the method of distributing single stones on the surface 
in order to introduce an element of contrast; in the other the 
system of cells becomes more complicated. The so-called 
"close cell” variation of the polychrome style, described above 
in connection with the works executed in Italy, appears both 
north and south of the Alps. The analogies are so marked and 
so numerous that attempts have naturally been made to deter- 
mine the precise place of origin of this variation. I’he theory 
that the more complicated cell system was derived from the 
Lombards in Italy would explain the affinities, extending to 
details, between, for example, the disk brooches of southern 
Germany and those of the Lombardic graves in Italy. But, 
as has been mentioned, the same complicated cell system ap- 
pears in Scandinavian and Anglo-Saxon finds — and in chron- 
ological connections that further weaken the case for a Lom- 
bardic origin. 

The complexity that makes it so difficult to form a conclusion 
is well illustrated by referring to another genre of polychrome 
works — one that constitutes a transition toward the second 
main type, that in which single stones are distributed on a gold 
base, in such a way as to produce an effective contrast; this is 
the group in which cloiaonn6 is used in combination with 
chip carving and filigree. A tendency to use this technique is 
already apparent in the material from southern Russia and from 
Hungary (for example, in some of the brooches from Szil&gy- 
Somly6). 'I*hus it dates back to the decades immediately before 
and after the year 400. However, the bulk of the goldsmith's 
work of this type belongs to a much later period and for the 
very finest specimens we have to go well into the 7th century 
(e. g., some of the doisonn6 pieces in the celebrated treasure 
from Sutton Hoo, England; aee I, pls. 286, 288). 

The picture is much the same north and south of the Alps, 
except that the material in Italy is somewhat less abundant. 
There, the combination of cloisonne with chip carving and fili- 
gree is mainly found in the large group of S-shaped brooches, 
which are held by tome to be of Lombardic origin but which 
probably go back to the period of the Gothic domination in 
Italy. The more plentiful material to the north of the Alps 
includes the disk brooches, with almandines and filigree work, 
of Alzcy, Schwarz -Rheindorf, Worms, Wiesbaden, Eichloch, 
Oberolm, etc., and the sumptuous examples of the same type at 
Schretzheim (pl. 62), Wittislingen (pl. 79), Niederflorstadt, 
and other places in southern and western Germany. In France 
similar objects have been found at Charnay, MarcWlepot, 
Villey, etc. Comparable phenomena in England will be dealt 
with below. 

Thus there seems to be no doubt that we are here confronted 
with a stylistic movement whose origins can be traced to south- 
ern Russia and the Danubian basin, whose first success was 
in the period prior to the Lombardic invasion of Italy, in 568, 
and whose center of gravity, ao to speak, lay north of the Alps. 
The fact that the style continued to be vigorously developed 
by the Lombards as well as by the Franks, the Allamanni, 
the Anglo-Saxons, etc., does not alter the case. 

By far the largest group of gold polychrome works on the 
Continent consists of those in which the artist uses single inlaid 
stones sparsely and allows the surrounding metal surface, with or 
without extra decoration, to provide an effective contrast. Here 
the foremost place is occupied by the Frankish gold disk brooch- 
es which are to be found in enormous numbers, chiefly in 
6th- and 7th-century graves, in southern and western Germany 
and in France. These brooches generally have a single stone 
tf1 cabochon in the center, and four atones in an inner zone and 
a larger number in an outer zone, all in high settings rising 
above the base level and either en cabochon or polished flat. In a 
few cases cloisonne, diamond-polished stones, pearls, or mother- 
of-pearl or other inlay work appears; as a rule the gold is deco- 
rated with roundels, arches, volutes, etc., in filigree. Though 


their effect is scintillating and colorful, these works are in many 
cases of rather poor quality from the point of view of craftsman- 
ship. They give the impression, on the whole, of having been 
mass-produced, with little care and with a certain lack of taste; 
there are, of course, some exceptional examples of a high order. 

The origin of these Frankish gold disk brooches may also 
be sought in eastern territories. The goldsmith's technique 
using cabochon or flat-polished stones in high settings, with 
a gold ground visible between, has well-known antecedents 
in material from the Black Sea and Danubian regions, among 
them the fibulas from Nagy Mih&ly (pl. 80), SziUgy-Somly6 
( pl . 59), and Untersiebenbrunn (pl. 80). It ia not easy to trace 
in detail the connections between these works and the Frankish 
products in the same technique, since the eastern examples 
mentioned date from about 400 and the heyday of Frankish 
goldsmith's art is some 200 years later. Fortunately, the devel- 
opment can he followed easily in the Hunnish relics, so-termed, 
found in a broad belt extending over Europe from the Black 
Sea area to the Rhine, which can be assigned to the 5th century, 
and in eastern polychrome work of the 6th century such as the 
necklace from Zalesie (pl. 80) with its round ornaments in filgree 
and inlaid stones. It is not a long step from the Zalesie ornaments 
to the Frankish gold disk brooches, the transition to the more 
richly developed forms being supplied by the simpler type of 
gold disk brooch found especially in Belgium and France. 

On the basis of certain affinities, some scholars derive 
the Frankish disk brooches from the Lombardic. Since the 
appearance of these similarities ia extremely sporadic, however, 
it does not seem warranted to conclude that the. lombardic 
designs exerted any considerable influence on tHe Frankish. 
Rather, this is a case of parallel phenomena with a common 
origin. Regarding the group of Lombardic disk brooches it 
has been mentioned that the makers may have been Roman 
or Byzantine goldsmiths in the service of the Lombards. In- 
asmuch as similar filigree decoration is found on the Frankish 
gold disk brooches, it is certainly justifiable to apeak of influences 
from tl^ eastern Mediterranean on this group; in other words, 
these fibulas have absorbed stylistic features from several dif- 
ferent quarters — from the Black Sea region by way of southern 
Russia, Hungary, Austria, etc.; from Italy across the Alps; 
and from the eastern Mediterranean, that is, from Black Sea, 
Syrian, and Alexandrian workshops, by way of Marseilles. 

In addition to the works mentioned above, Continental 
Germanic art can, of course, show a great quantity of others 
in which the role of polychrome art is secondary. In these only 
a few stones, with rounded surface, arc used, usually so arranged 
as to accentuate details of the ornament or to enliven a figure 
(for example, to represent the eyes or beak of a bird). 

This technique — widely diffused particularly among the 
Franks, the Burgundians, the Alamanni, etc., but apparently 
less well represented south of the Alps — is certainly of eastern 
origin, to judge from the existing material. Especially noteworthy 
in this connection are the sumptuous Hungarian buckles with 
chip carving punctuated with stones, birds' heads, etc., which, 
with variations, also appear in Frankish and other Germanic 
goldsmith's work. The relation is obvious when a buckle from 
Kerch with a polychrome animal’s head is compared with a 
similar polychrome work from Apahida (pl. 62), when the 
armlets from Bakodpuszta are compared with an armlet in the 
Rflmisch-Germanisches Zentralmuseum, Mainz (probably from 
Bingen) and a buckle from Cesena, etc. The grasshopper brooch 
from Childeric's tomb, which has direct associations with east- 
ern prototypes, is another of the innumerable examples of this 
type of polychrome work that could be mentioned. 

Among the Franks the polychrome style finds its latest 
expression in such works as the crosier of St. Germanus at 
Delsberg and the reliquary of Theodoric at Saint-Maurice- 
d'Agaune, both probably from well into the 7th century. 

The polychrome style underwent a period of particularly 
rich development in England, where the products show clear 
connections both with the Continent and with the Scandinavian 
countries (see Anglo-Saxon and IRISH ART). There are few 
traces in England of the Continental style of the 5th century, 
as represented by the objects from Childeric’s tomb. Instead 
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there are cautious, tentative essays at using simple polychrome 
motifs: single flat-polished stones are placed in the comers of 
the headplate or in the middle of the bow of a fibula; a stone 
is set in the center of the plaque of a buckle; or a few stones are 
grouped around the center of a disk brooch. All this reveals 
a Frankish influence, as does the presence of forms which in 
certain cases seem to have been taken directly from Continental 
models. Nevertheless, in the majority of cases the Anglo-Saxon 
goldsmith’s work has a character of its own and the polychrome 
objects show the imprint of an individual style. The earliest 
examples, decorated with zoomorphic ornament, form a first 
stylistic group, which may be assigned in the main to the 6th 
century. From the middle of that century onward the style 
develops rapidly along the same lines as Germanic art on the 
Continent. For a long time to come, artists continue to make 
use of the effect produced by the scintillation of isolated stones, 
but meanwhile they make increasing use of cloisonne, soon 
reaching a mastery of the art that has never been surpassed. 
The skill of the artists appears in the effective and richly var- 
ied compositions, in the contrast achieved between surface 
and base, between gems and gold filigree. In quality their prod- 
ucts are far superior to most of those produced on the Continent, 
so much so that one hesitates to accept the theory that the im- 
pulses leading to this rich development came from that direction. 

It is equally possible that the work of the Continental artists 
reflected the ascendancy of the Anglo-Saxons. 

Fine examples of Anglo-Saxon goldsmith’s work are the 
filigree and cloisonn6 brooches from Sarre and Kingston and, 
especially, the brooches and other objects from the Sutton 
Hoo ship burial (second half of the 7th cent.; I, pls. 286, 288). 
In their extraordinary technical perfection these may be compared 
to such Continental masterworks as the cuirass of Theodoric 
the Great. For counterparts — leaving aside some isolated 
specimens in the Scandinavian countries — it is necessary to 
turn to the Far East, for example, to the turquoise inlaid jewelry 
of the T'ang period in China. In particular, the round scab- 
bard-bosscs of Sutton Hoo and the pyramid -shaped objects 
identified as sword-knot decorations are little masterpieces of 
their kind, as are also the animal borders on the clasps. The 
flat-polished garnets in these borders are not cloisonne in the 
usual sense: they were sunk into the metal surface instead of 
being encased in thin- walled cells (I, pl. 286). 

Thus while Anglo-Saxon cloisonne doubtless has its roots 
in the form of the art practiced across the English Channel, 
in the later stages of its development there are no marked traces 
of Continental influence. In fact, it is conceivable, as indicat- 
ed, that insular impulses were transmitted to the Continent. 

The close connections that existed between England and 
the Scandinavian countries are well established. There have 
come to light in Sweden a number of sword sheaths with cloi- 
sonne that have an unmistakable affinity with the Sutton Hoo 
sword and, in one of the large mounds at Uppsala, a pyramid- 
shaped object of exactly the same kind as those found at Sutton 
Hoo. In Denmark a cloison^ brooch from Keinstrup (pl. 62) 
shows considerable similarity in composition and technique to 
the Sutton IIoo objects; also* of great interest are two gold 
brooches, from Elsehoved and Skodborg, respectively. Thus 
there is clear testimony to the existence of a lively intercourse 
between the two areas; moreover, it is evident from other poly- 
chrome works that the position occupied by the Scandinavian 
countries in this field was by no means always a secondary one. 
Nor is it possible to affirm that this technique was derived 
from the corresponding art of the Lombards in Italy, for other 
material of this kind, which can be assigned to the early part 
of the 6th century (some of it perhaps even to the 5th), is to be 
found in relative abundance in the Scandinavian countries. 
It includes some gold pendants and a large number of brooches 
with animal reliefs and with the headplate and bow decorated 
with filigree leaves, inset stones, etc., reflecting the first phase 
of Germanic zoomorphic decoration. Without doubt these works 
are directly linked with the goldsmith’s art of southeastern Eu- 
rope: it is sufficient to point to the polychrome fibulas of about 
400 from SzilAgy-Somly6 (pl. 59) and Untersiebenbrunn (pl. 
80) and the necklace of about a century later from Zalesie 


(pl. 80). This particular goldsmith's technique, with inlaid stones 
surrounded by a gold-filigree ground, is better represented in 
the Scandinavian than in the Continental material, at any rate 
as regards the latter part of the 5th century and the 6th century. 
However, in all likelihood fresh discoveries will in time flll the 
existing gap; it will then be possible to submit the question of 
polychrome goldsmith's work in Germanic circles to a fuller 
and more fruitful examination. 

Filigree. The subject of gold filigree art in barbarian 
Europe bristles with uncertainties, even as regards its main 
outlines. During the Hellenistic period gold filigree art had 
flourished to an extent that has never, perhaps, been exceeded; 
the Roman goldsmiths, on the other hand, were obviously luke- 
warm toward this particular form of art, and therefore when 
fine gold objects with filigree begin to appear among the Ger- 
manic peoples, during the first two centuries of our era, it is 
difficult to find really satisfactory associations. The material 
comprises mainly biconical beads and pear-shaped breloques, 
the latter in many cases covered by a web of fine filigree threads, 
single or plaited, and with a group of gold grains forming a 
termination in the shape of a bunch of grapes at the base. Ear- 
lier traditions in the north Germanic region seem to offer no 
precedents for the skillful workmanship and elegance of these 
jewels: for prototypes one must go back to the Hellenistic and 
Roman gold filigree works with breloques in the form of vases 
or amphoras. That the prototypes are classical is confirmed 
not only by the Roman vase-shaped breloques but also by the 
fact that the equally Roman bucranium is adopted as a decora- 
tive feature on some of the biconical beads with filigree. Although 
the discoveries at Pompeii and Herculaneum offer little compar- 
ative material in this field, there is enough to warrant the 
expectation that in the course of time more objects from the 
Roman period will appear, supplying the link between these 
earlier gold filigree works and the Germanic ones. It is per- 
haps not inapposite to seek the main impulses for this branch 
of the goldsmith’s art in the eastern regions of the Empire. At 
any rate, in the first centuries of the present era filigree art seems 
to have followed eastern roads, and one is led to think of the 
Marcomanni in Bohemia as mediators between Roman and Ger- 
manic art. 

It might be expected that following the introductory phase, 
during which such exquisite works had been created, Germanic 
filigree art would have enjoyed a more general success. This 
is not the case; on the contrary, during the 3d and 4th centuries 
it seems to have suffered a relative eclipse. However, it was 
not entirely abandoned: filigree works from Sackrau, in SilcgpL 
and Hassleben, near Weimar, show that the goldsmiths pre- 
served the old traditions, adding a polychrome element in the form 
of inset stones. Toward the end of the 4th century and during 
the 5 th century the polychrome tendency became much more 
apparent. But despite the vivid polychrome effect, there is 
in the gold brooches from SziUgy-Somlyd (pl. 59), Untersie- 
benbrunn (pl. 80), Hammersdorf, etc., considerable emphasis on 
the filigree decoration, which makes use of both single and plaited 
threads and granulation. The base as a rule consists of gold foil. 

That filigree was also introduced at an early date in western 
Europe is shown by, among others, the decoration on a sword 
mount from Childeric’s tomb. Its continued use during the 
first half of the 6th century is evidenced by such works as the 
Gothic-Frankish brooch from Jouy-le-Comte, France, which, 
in addition to point polychrome decorations and Gothic birds’ 
heads, has its headplate, footplate, and bow inlaid with gold 
foil decorated with filigree. This brooch is akin to the Scandi- 
navian ones from Skodborg and Elsehoved referred to toward 
the end of the section on the polychrome style; there can be 
scarcely any doubt of the affinity of all these objects with the 
polychrome works with filigree from Hungary, Austria, etc., 
described, above. 

It is fitting that the study of gold filigree art in barbarian 
Europe during the early Middle Ages should start with the 
Scandinavian material, not only because this material is of 
excellent quality, but because its center of gravity, temporally 
speaking, would seem to lie within a slightly earlier period as 
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compared with analogous phenomena in England and on the 
Continent. In the Scandinavian countries, then, the art seems 
to have been established and developed during the period 450- 
550. Gold foils with inlaid stones and filigree are found both 
in the earlier and in the more recent series of the large group 
of relief brooches. To the first series belongs a brooch from 
Stiernede, Denmark, which can hardly be later than about 
500, and the 6th century shows numerous examples. They appear 
in a well-defined artistic context, namely, that of the first phase 
of zoomorphic decoration in German art, Style I in Salin’s 
grouping. It is important to remember this when making com- 
parisons with developments in Continental Europe, since sim- 
ilar phenomena appear there, particularly in company with 
the second phase (Safin's Style II). 

Scandinavian artists — especially during the 6th century — 
were responsible for the finest gold filigree works in Germanic 
art. First place belongs to the collar from Alleberg (pls. 
63-65), which not only is superlative in technique but is unique 
in the richness and variety of its motifs. It consists of three 
circular tubular elements, each having one end open and the 
other pointed. The collar is closed in front by the insertion 
of the pointed ends into the open ones; it is hinged at the back. 
Strung on the tubes are small molded rings decorated with 
filigree; these arc rhythmically arranged, groups of three small 
rings alternating with single, slightly larger ones. Plaited gold 
threads with granulation separate one ring from another. Be- 
tween the tubes and superimposed on the larger molded rings 
are figural motifs — animals, a creature with a human head, 
human figures, and masks — carved in a fairly thick gold 
plate; these ore also decorated with filigree. A certain plastic- 
ity has been achieved, this being especially evident in the masks. 
The artist has been successful in creating a pleasing interplay 
of light and shade, which produces a glowing surface effect. 
The Alleberg collar can be regarded as one of the first brilliant 
examples of a Germanic art released at last from the taste and 
spirit of antiquity. 

The five-tubed collar from FAijestaden (pls. 66, 67) is 
constructed in the same way as the Alleberg example but is 
simpler in execution. The total effect is one of extreme sobriety 
despite the exuberance of the decoration. Completely differ- 
ent is the effect produced by the seven-tubed collar from Mfine 
(pl. 68); the whole surface shimmers ethereally as if it were 
covered with spun glass instead of gold threads. The figures 
between one tube and another, though larger, are narrower, 
more serpentine, and less realistic. The carving is sharp, and 
the granulated filigree generally consists of one slightly thicker 
thread between two thinner ones; a certain irregularity in the 
execution only adds to an effect of considerable verve. 

There are three other gold collars which come from the 
North. A Swedish one, a gigantic fragment, is from Ktiinge, 
in Halland, and there are two Danish single-tubed examples, 
from Hjoilese, in Fyn, and Hannenov, in Falster, respectively. 
The collar from Hjallese has very little filigree; the one from 
Hannenov (pl. 69) resembles the Swedish examples more 
closely. So for no counterparts of these jewels have been found 
outside Scandinavia; it is therefore necessary to be extremely 
cautious about attributing foreign influences. The dating, 
too, is uncertain, opinions ranging from the first half of the 
5th century to the second half of the 6th. 

Animal figures analogous to those on the collars are found 
on a number of sword fittings, for example, a scabbard mount 
from Tureholm (pl. 70); here the figures are analogous in tech- 
nique with those on the collars, being adorned with granula- 
tion and filigree. In general, however, the composition on 
the sword fittings follows a different rhythm. 

The skill of the Scandinavian craftsmen does not end here: 
there is a group of sword sheaths and sword hilts in which the 
decoration actually surpasses that of the Alleberg collar. A 
considerable proportion of the objects have extremely elegant 
granulated filigree work; granulation of the gold base occurs 
more rarely. A sword pommel from Skurup, in Sk&ne, Sweden, 
has on the upper side two affronted lizardlike animals, viewed 
from above, resembling those on the collars but marked by 
a greater sobriety of design. 


What first strikes the eye in the Nordic artists’ manner 
of interpreting animal forms is undoubtedly the apparent ab- 
horrence of a vacuum: the whole surface is filled to overflowing 
with ornament. Yet the exuberance is under firm control. 
The decoration i9 made up of human and animal figures which 
— and this is the essential point — are disintegrated and oma- 
mentalized. The effect produced by these elements, sometimes 
no more than the leg or head of an animal, is an inner balance 
of a kind peculiar to these Nc/dic works. The Nordic artists 
work as if living creatures were made of steel wire capable of 
being bent and twisted and manipulated at will; the vivid satccato 
rhythm of their compositions arises from their more or leas 
abstract treatment of the actual elements of real bodies. Ruth- 
lessly breaking with the realistic approach to human and ani mal 
forms, and determined to use them ornamentally, they achieve 
compositions that are infused with a new, Germanic spirit. 

This filigree art must be regarded as typically Scandina- 
vian; there is nothing in the rest of the Germanic world that 
can even remotely be compared with it, and there arc no direct 
associations with the non-Germanic world. This is not to say 
that Scandinavian filigree art is generically altogether isolated. 
Among other works, the two brooches from Skodborg and 
Elsehoved in Denmark serve, as has been indicated, to connect 
it with Continental material, albeit of an earlier epoch. The 
Elsehoved brooch, in addition to being ornamented with small 
figural motifs in filigree of the same type as those on the gold 
collars, shows geometrical motifs in filigree. In the case of 
the Skodborg brooch the link to the Continent ia even more 
evident: the gold base is in chip carving and, as on the collars, 
the granulated filigree threads accentuate the design of the 
animal figures. 

From these jewels it is an easy step to objects of the type 
represented by the fine brooch from Hammcrsdorf, which, 
like the Skodborg jewel, constitutes a worthy example of the 
polychrome goldsmith’s work that forms the subject of the 
previous section. Especially in the small animal figures on the 
headplatd^which, together with the granulation and the inset 
tones, give the Hammersdorf brooch its resplendent and fes- 
tive appearance, there is apparent the same spirit that animated 
the master of die Skodborg jewel. Nor is this all: the two artists 
must actually have derived their inspiration from the same 
sources, as regards both technique and motifs. In this connection 
a pair of brooches from SzilAgy-Somly6, with strange animal 
figures on the headplate, should be pointed out. Undoubtedly 
we are here on the track of one of the circles that figure in the 
origins of Scandinavian filigree art; perhaps the Hammersdorf 
brooch is but one of the connecting links. Filigree art not 
only is richer in Scandinavia but also reaches its peak earlier 
there than in the other Germanic territories; this emerges with 
particular force from a comparison with Anglo-Saxon gold filigree 
work. Just as Style I is typical of the Scandinavian goldsmith’s 
work, Style II is typical of the English objects. Nevertheless, 
there are many affinities, sometimes extremely close, between 
Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian examples. This is admirably 
illustrated by a gold filigree buckle from Taplow (pl. 70) dec- 
orated with the same intertwined and granulated threads and 
the same ornament of zoomorphic type that are to be found on 
the Scandinavian sword mounts. There is, however, a technical 
difference of great importance. Practically all the Anglo- 
Saxon works of this kind have a gold-foil base with repouss6 
decoration, the motif presented in relief being accentuated 
customarily by the use of granulated filigree, whereas in the 
Scandinavian works the base pattern is usually incised in a mas- 
sive gold plate, either plastically or in sharp chip carving, or 
in both ways. (The technical procedure used in the Anglo- 
Saxon works achieves a softer tone.) However, works of the 
Scandinavian type are not lacking in England (e.g., the back 
of the Kingston brooch), and, conversely, repouss6 and filigree- 
decorated objects similar to the Anglo-Saxon ones are to be 
found in the Nordic countries. 

Good examples of typical Anglo-Saxon gold filigree are, 
among others, a buckle from Faversham and a round brooch 
from Sane, England; on the latter appears the simpler 
type of filigree, with granulated threads arranged in rings and 
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volutes and soldered directly on to a gold-foil base (pl. 86). 
Richer is the decoration of the magnificent brooch from King- 
ston, whose filigree animals are related, not very distantly, 
to those of the collar from M&ne (pl. 68) — as are those of 
the clasp from Sutton Hoo (I, pl. 286). With this we reach 
a period of decline for this type of work, occurring in the 
middle or during the second half of the 7th century: chrono- 
logically this is of great importance, not least from the point 
of view of Nordic art. 

The situation on the Continent is roughly parallel with 
that in England. The filigree works fall mainly within the 
ambit of Style II, with a few exceptions such as the brooch 
from Jouy-le-Comte mentioned above. Filigree is much used 
in the gold disk brooches of Frankish origin, where, however, 
it is usually extremely simple, consisting principally of rings, 
volutes, arcs, etc., laid on a flat gold base. In rare cases there 
are efforts at animal figures in filigree, as, for example, on the 
doisonn6 jewels in the Wittislingen grave (pl. 79), but they 
are far from reaching the perfection of the Anglo-Saxon, still 
less of the Scandinavian, zooUtorphic decorations. 

In Italy, it is chiefly among the Lombards that we find 
examples of gold filigree work, and there, as in England and 
among the Franks, such work belongs to Style II. The filigree 
is used mainly to decorate gold dish brooches, with or without 
polychrome work. The repertory of motifs is limited, consisting 
as in the case of the Frankish gold disk brooches mainly of 
rings, volutes, and arcs. On the other hand, the quality is 
often relatively hig(i, and one seems to detect in these works 
echoes of Roman and Byzantine goldsmith’s art (pl. 74). 

The filigree of barbarian Europe extends over the period 
from the Szil6gy-Somly6 treasure to the Sutton Hoo ship 
burial, that is, from about 400 to about 650. Within this span 
it is not yet possible to establish with precision the chronology 
of the various artistic phenomena. If the heyday of the Scan- 
dinavian artists in this genre precedes that of their Anglo- 
Saxon and Continental colleagues, it follows that the Nordic 
countries, while affected by impulses from other areas, radiated 
artistic influences to a considerably greater extent than has 
hitherto been conceded. 

Figural compositions. As has been said, in the art of 
barbarian Europe beyond the coniines of the Roman Empire, 
interest in anthropomorphic forms does not appear until the 
6th century, and then it is probably due mainly to influences 
from late-antique Roman and Early Christian sources. 

Copies of Roman medallions on gold with busts and eques- 
trian portraits of emperors, produced in barbarian environ- 
ments, are found as early as 400 along the route (e.g., at Szil&gy- 
Somly6) from Hungary to the Scandinavian countries. Most 
of these are poor imitations, the equestrian figures being partic- 
ularly clumsy. In a few cases, however, the models have 
been more skillfully followed, as on the medallion from Lilia 
Jorcd (pl. 71), where the emperor’s head and his hand raised 
in the gestus are competently reproduced, even if the modeling 
is a little sharp. In view of the rich and numerous corpus of 
gold bracteatcs found in the Scandinavian region, there is no 
reason to doubt that these copies of Roman medallions were 
made there. The Scandinavian bracteates have been classified 
as belonging to three types, designated as A, B, and C. Type 
A includes those representing a head in profile, such as the 
one from Ramdala (pl. 71). This example exactly reproduces 
the image of the emperor on the Lilia Jored medallion except 
for the gestus ; the head, depicted in profile, the diadem, and the 
round fibula holding the mantle at the shoulder are the same. 
But with all its elegance, the imperial figure on the Ramdala 
bracteatc is even farther from the Roman model than is that 
on the Lilia Jored medallion. The soft relief of the prototype 
has been transformed into a hard and angular style that is 
well on the way to being transformed into u purely linear ren- 
dering. Another step is taken in the bracteatc from Geretc 
(pl. 72), which belongs to type C. Here the diadem has become 
a simple ornamental motif, the mantle is abandoned, and the 
profiled human head appears gigantic in comparison with 
the fabulous four-footed animal below it. 


In the attempt to interpret this composition, some scholars 
have adduced Roman contomiates of the 4th century as possible 
models. These represent a man leading a horse by the bridle, 
and the composition is close to that of the group of the type C 
bracteates to which the Gerete object belongs. The motif 
also occurs on some imperial medallions, such as a gold medal- 
lion of Numerianus of 284 and a silver one of Constantine the 
Great (4th cent.). The plumed helmet on the latter, an imperial 
inaignium, recurs in the Gerete bracteate. 

It can scarcely be doubted that both the type A Scandi- 
navian bracteates representing just a profiled head and the 
type C bracteates, with a profiled head above a four-footed 
animal, go back to Roman models. (The latter type in particular 
also illustrates the contrast between classical and Germanic 
conceptions.) It is more difficult to trace the origin of the type 
B bracteates, which while exhibiting some elements of classical 
derivation (the head in profile, the diadem, and the gestiu) 
seem to be more genuinely Germanic than the other two groups. 
The combination of human and animal figures on s bracteate 
of this type from Skrydstrup, Denmark, and on another from 
Trollh&ttan, in Sweden (pl. 73), seems, in fact, to illustrate 
a theme from a Nordic saga. The dancing figure on certain 
other type B bracteates seems to be derived from the religious 
cult and to depict a “dancing dervish** in a Nordic milieu. 

It must be acknowledged that the Scandinavian figural 
bracteates have a certain elegance, and the composition cannot 
be called anything but masterly. A bracteate from Sttderby 
(Uppland, Sweden; pl. 73) may be taken as an example. In 
this masterpiece the tension, the rhythm, and the stylization 
of the forms bear witness to the consummate ability of the 
artist. Though these bracteates form a large group, the genre 
does not seem to have spread to the rest of the Germanic sphere, 
for stray examples are found only in England and the north- 
western parts of the Continent. Their chronological position 
is not yet clear, but the bulk of them can probably be placed 
in the period between 450 and 550, or perhaps slightly later. 
They thus constitute the earliest examples of a figural art which 
— practically nonexistent on the Continent before the 6th 
century, if the almost complete lick of material is correctly 
interpreted — was to prove extraordinarily fruitful in barbar- 
ian Europe, especially in the north. 

The second great source that influenced Continental Germanic 
figural art — Christianity — is much more extensively reflected. 
This is not surprising in view of the facts that in the 6th century 
the Christian religion was diffused more or less widely among the 
Gothic populations of Italy, among the Franks in France, etc., 
and that Christian pictorial art had a considerable success $yen 
in cultures otherwise entirely unaffected by the new religion. 

This influence can be seen at work in the very large group 
of Spangenhelme (banded helms, sec I, fig. 737) found, as part 
of the furniture of Germanic tombs, not only in Frankish 
territory, including western Germany and Switzerland, but also 
in Italy and Dalmatia. All these helmets have a decorative 
border at the base in repouss£ work. In the majority of caaea 
the borders show birds pecking at bunches of grapes, but 
some have figural motifs, for example, the helmet from Chalon- 
sur-Sadne (pl. 73), where men armed with spears are fighting 
wild beasts. The men are modeled in accordance with the tra- 
ditions of late antiquity, with flowing chlamys; some are mounted 
and are followed by dogs. That these figural representations 
were the work of an artist who had been trained in a Christian 
milieu is established by the exact parallels found in the late- 
antique art of the Mediterranean region. This is confirmed by 
several other circumstances. Thus among other figures rep- 
resented on a helmet from Stora Vid is that of a man riding 
on an ass, a motif obviously derived from the entry of Christ 
into Jerusalem. On a helmet from Giulianova we find the same 
kind of battle scene as on the Cha 1 on-sur-Sa 6 ne helmet, with 
the addition of a number of Christian symbols such as crosses! 
and fishes; these are also found on other Spangenhelme . 

The majority of these works may be dated with some certainty 
in the 6th century; it is more difficult to indicate their place 
of manufacture. The suggestion has been made that the hel” 
met® were fabricated in a workshop in Italy during the Oatro- 
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gothic period, but there is just t® much likelihood that they 
were the work of Frankish artisans. 

Germanic figural art of the Continent reveals influences from 
late antiquity and the Early Christian era in a variety of ways. 
The rich contents of a tomb at Gtlltingen, Germany, include 
ii silver phalera ornamented with a rider bearing a cross, a 
concrete symbol of the struggle of good against evil. The rep- 
resentation is wholly realistic and shows a lively feeling for 
plasticity; this, together with the surrounding leaf decoration, 
makes it probable that the phalera, like some of the other objects 
m the tomb, is the work of a non-Germanic artist or one trained 
in a Christian milieu. There is no doubt, however, that Ger- 
manic art adopted the motif of the cross-bearing horseman. 
On a disk brooch (unfortunately badly damaged) from Oron, 
Switzerland, also found in a Germanic tomb, the horseman 
is depicted in a style more linear and more ornamental than 
that of the Gilltingcn object; and it seems clear that this is a 
Germanic rendering. 

A repouss* gold foil from Cividale, in. Italy, represents 
a further development: the horseman, armed with spear and 
shield, is surrounded by a broad border of zoomorphic deco- 
ration of Germanic type. The old motif seems to have acquired 
new content. This impression is given even more strongly 
by the gold disk from Pliczhauscn, Germany, which like the 
preceding works can probably be dated between 550 and 650. 
The motif is the same, but ornamental stylization has given 
the horseman exceptional force and vitality, which are accen- 
tuated by the figure of the fallen adversary, who plunges his 
sword into the horse’s body. The effect is augmented by the 
intersecting lines and limbs, by plastic and planar details, in a 
way that is entirely in accord with contemporaneous Germanic 
animal ornament. 

Related to these works are some representar ons of horse- 
men on openwork disks (pl. 75) which were used as purse mounts. 
Sometimes the horsemen carry spears and sometimes they 
arc weaponless and their arms are raised. In these images 
1 he links to the Christian world are obvious — the figure of 
the suint on horseback is, in fact, fused with that of the mounted 
nranf — but the style, especially in the case of the spear- 
bcaring riders, is genuinely Germanic. As much cannot be 
said, however, of certain other works: the Burgundian and Frank- 
ish “prophet buckles,” on which are depicted such scenes as 
Daniel, arms upraised in prayer, with the lions licking his feet 
f i*i-- 75); a Visigothic disk from Catalonia depicting the adoration 
of the shepherds; a Burgundian buckle from La Balme, France, 
showing the entry of Christ into Jerusalem. Such inferior 
works, artistically speaking, exemplify the poverty and the 
incapacity that characterize Germanic art when forced by 
cultural pressure to borrow both its motifs and its content 
from an alien ideology. These comments apply as well to some 
of the Frankish tombstones with relief figures, such as those 
from Gondorf (pl. 76), Leutersdorf, and Niederdollendorf 
(,, l. 77), but the tombstones arc examples of Christian rather 
than barbarian art and are thus outside the scope of this article. 

'Hie gold disk from Pliczhauscn, which shows affinities 
with many other works, can also be regarded as a typical mani- 
festation of Germanic art, but in a sense different from the 
works so referred to above. Its equestrian motif, closely akin 
U) those which appear on the helmet (I, PL. 288) from the Sutton 
lloo ship burial and on a helmet from Valsgftrdc, in Uppland, 
Sweden, no longer has anything in common with the equestrian 
figure a of late-antique or Christian art: their dress is purely 
( 'crmunic, and the composition as a whole is directly related 
to the religion and the culture of the Germanic peoples. By 
applying purely ornamental principles, the artist achieves a 
M’heme of movement whose dynamic energy in no way obscures 
the essential content of the scene. The suggestive effect of the 
"hole is heightened by such touches as exaggerating the size 

the head of the mounted god, to emphasize his superhuman 
strength, and reducing the warrior to pygmylike proportions. 

There are also on the Sutton Hoo helmet scenes depicting 
dnneers who carry spears and wear helmets adorned with horns 

t*L. 288); the attitudes and the costumes are those of a ritual 
d *mce. Like the equestrian motif, the scene is purely Germanic 


both in form and in content. Plaques with similar figures have 
been found at Torslunda (pl. 89) and at Uppsala. (At Torslunda 
the bronze matrices for making such objects were also discov- 
ered.) One of these figures represents a spear-bearing dancer 
of much the same type aa the dancers on the Sutton Hoo hel- 
met, the chief difference being that here the counterfigure wean 
a demonic mask. The figure occurs elsewhere, for example, 
on the scabbard of the well-known sword from Gutenstein 
and on a foil from Obrigheim, Germany. These various exam- 
ples seem to indicate that this type of work was originally widely 
diffused in the Germanic world. 

The works just described, though closely related, present 
sufficient variation to warrant the conclusion that they were 
made in different workshops. The Pliezhausen disk and the 
Sutton IIoo helmet clearly have a common origin, but another 
workshop was evidently responsible for the ValsgSrde figures. 
The figures from Torslunda — which do not exhibit the grace- 
ful elegance and almost ascctically elongated countenances 
of the other works but are rotund, almost clumsy, and marked 
by a coarse plasticity and a softly curved line — must have 
been produced in a third workshop; the same circle was prob- 
ably responsible for a number of pictures on the helmets 
from Vcndel, Sweden, which represent horsemen, battle scenes, 
and warriors on foot. Finally, the Gutenstein sword scabbard 
appears to have come from a fourth workshop. 

The genuinely Germanic, character of these representations 
is revealed by the costumes and equipment of the figures and 
by the subjects illustrated. At first sight a procession Ol warriors 
on one of the Vendel helmets might be interpreted an echo 
of a Byzantine scene (e.g., from the Raverma mosaics), but 
closer study shows that it is a wholly Nordic representation; 
it portrays a procession of the vanquished surrendering their 
swords to the victor. Here again the elements are so trans- 
figured that, despite influences from the Byzantine world and 
from late antiquity, one can only regard the scene as a true 
expressioppof Germanic art. 

The same can certainly be said of the figures on a large 
number of gold foils, about x / g in. across, in most cases de- 
picting lovers embracing, which have been found in several 
places in Scandinavia. The individual formulation of this con- 
stantly recurring love scene shows clearly that the German artists 
could be resourceful in their depiction of the human figure 
and that in this respect their work easily bears comparison with 
that of the craftsmen in the Mediterranean area. 

It is difficult to know whether or not it is due to mere chance 
that the pictorial art of the barbarians is so poorly represented 
in the Continental material so far brought to light. It is not 
impossible that the art never really flourished on the Continent: 
the manifold consequences of the folk migrations and of the 
rapid spreading of Christianity obviously were not conducive to 
the peaceful development of a pagan figural art. In the Nordic 
territories the conditions were more favorable, and, especially 
from the North Sea region, powerful influences seem to have 
spread to the other Germanic peoples. 

It is, then, not surprising that precisely in these Scandina- 
vian territories there is to be found a large group of represen- 
tational works of art, of a relatively monumental character, 
scarcely any counterparts of which exist elsewhere. These are 
the picture stones, so termed, particularly well represented in 
Gotland. Some of these slabs are as much as 18 or 20 ft. high. 
In the earliest group, dating from the 5th and 6th centuries, 
there is in most cases a very apparent dependence on late Roman 
art (which, as we have seen, is also true of the Scandinavian gold 
bracteates). The influence is clear in the equestrian scene on 
a runestone from Mdjbro (pl. 78) and in the figures of horse- 
men on a picture stone from Martebo, Gotland, in which the 
Roman element predominates. But the specifically Germanic 
— or, as in this case it is more correct to say, the Nordic ele- 
ment — rapidly gains ground; this is shown by picture stones 
from Vallstena (pl. 90), Hablingbo, in Gotland, and Hftggeby 
(pl. 82). On one of the old picture stones we find the same figure 
of a dragon killer armed with an ax that occurs on one of the 
plaques from Torslunda. Fascinating, and indeed unique, 
collectively, are the representations on these picture stones 
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of ships with many rowers and with high works amidships; 
they bring to mind the Nordic funeral ceremonies, in which 
the boat containing the corpse was buried or burned. It is prob- 
able that these scenes are derived from the same orbit of motifs 
and ideas that inspired the helmet pictures and the figural 
plaques; but whereas the latter, at least those found so far, pre- 
sent figural scenes with only a very few actors, the picture 
stones present a much larger cast. 

A later group of picture stones — the earliest ones from the 
7th century, but the best examples from the following century 
— is characterized by figure sequences that, band upon band, 
cover the surface of the stone. Usually the composition follows 
the Bame basic scheme: at the bottom there is a well-manned 
ship, its square sail hoisted, riding the foaming wave crests; 
above this there are other transverse bands with figures; at the 
top of the slab is a freer field, also banded and filled with figures 
(pl. 8i). The meaning of some of these scenes is not yet un- 
derstood, partly because many of the monuments are badly 
weather-worn, partly because in the majority of cases there is 
at present an insufficient amount of study material (i.e., photo- 
graphs, etc.); however, all scholars are agreed that the scenes 
depict episodes from the Nordic sagas. With the modem means 
at our disposal it should soon be possible significantly to enlarge 
our knowledge in this field. 

The first zoomorphic style. In the early medieval art of 
barbarian Europe the Germanic zoomorphic ornament is un- 
doubtedly one of the most interesting phenomena. Following 
Salin, three phases of animal ornament are recognized: Styles 
I-III. The first style made its appearence in the course of the 
5th century, becoming established in the wake of the victorious 
Germanic hordes. It held its own against the art of late antiquity 
and of the Early Christians and for a time undoubtedly occupied 
a dominant position. 

Germanic animal ornament reflects the influence of the 
East at least as much as it does that of the Celtic West, but 
the contribution of the Orient was perhaps of less importance 
than is usually maintained. The dependence on late Roman 
art is unquestionable: it is only necessary to compare the works 
from the Roman provinces with the Germanic works in which 
the technique of chip carving is employed. The finer Roman 
products of this kind are executed in precious metals, particu- 
larly silver, and are of the same type as those found in the well- 
known grave of a warrior at Vermand, France, which on valid 
grounds has been dated about 400 or slightly earlier. Among 
other notable items there is a silver mount richly decorated 
with chip carving and niello (pl. 83); it has two pairs of oppos- 
ing animals, the upper pair being four-footed beasts with heads 
turned back and the lower pair resembling hippocampi. All 
these figures are abundantly ornamented with semicircular 
designs, points, etc. There can be little doubt that this work 
was executed by a provincial Roman master; it is possible that 
one of his pupils made the silver buckle with chip carving and 
niello ornament found in tire same grave. 

The Germanic works that come closest to these West Roman 
objects arc the Anglo-Saxon equal-armed brooches (pl. 83). 
Mainly on historical grounds, these can be assigned to the years 
immediately before and after 450. For it was in the middle of 
the 5th century that the great Anglo-Saxon invasion of Britain 
took place, and it is precisely in the northwestern parts of the 
Continent, from which the invasion originated, that we find 
the preparatory stages as well as some of the fully developed 
forms of the equal-armed brooches. With their palmettes and 
borders in chip carving and with their marginal beasts and pro- 
jecting animal heads, these works are, given the time in which 
they appear, more Roman than Germanic. 

The Roman influence can also be traced to some extent in 
the finds at Nydam, though obviously we are here further 
from the Roman sphere of influence: in the large mount (pl. 
84) found there, with its highly original openwork decoration, 
can be noted the imperial head in profile and the hand raised 
in the gestus , as well as the bird with a grain in its beak that is 
so frequently found in late Roman art. All the figures are dec- 
orated with geometrical designs (circular and semicircular 


stamps, triangles, and zigzag lines). The animal figures are 
strongly reminiscent, in their plasticity and other characteristics, 
of those on the mount from Vermand, which is also recalled 
by the semicircular designs, etc. Accordingly it seems logical 
to suggest a dating not much later than the middle of the fth 
century. The Nydam finds bring us into contact with several 
other Germanic works of art and thus into the ambit of Ger- 
manic animal ornament, the most important centers of which 
are situated in the northern parts of the Continent. The compo- 
sition of a beautiful silver brooch from Mollebacken, Bornholm, 
recalls in many respects the openwork mount from Nydam, with 
its birds arranged in pairs and its zigzag lines. Still closer to Ny- 
dam iB a brooch from Hoi, near Trondheim, Norway, ornamented 
with a human head in profile and arms bent in the gestus . The 
reciprocal relations connecting all these objects strongly sug- 
gest direct contact between their makers; this is strikingly con- 
firmed by another brooch from the Hoi treasure, which has 
the same kind of decoration as the brooch with the profiled 
head — tendrils, etc., in chip carving, animal and human fig- 
ures. The correspondences of these three objects with the chip- 
carving ornamentation of the Nydam finds and also with the 
Vermand mount (pl. 83) — the stamped animal figures of which 
are comparable to those of the rectangular headplate of the Hoi 
brooch (pl. 83) — are very close. The compact arrangement of 
the stamped annular decoration! is another characteristic, rarely 
found in the north, that is shared by all these objects. 

Mention should also be made of the magnificent silver 
brooch from Stiemede, Denmark, with chip-carving decoration 
that shows considerable similarity to that on the objects just 
discussed. The double zigzag lines and the annular decorations 
on the marginal animal figures are particularly close to those 
on the Nydam and Hoi brooches. 

The material in the first zoomorphic style is usually subdi- 
vided chronologically by adopting the criterion, generally valid, 
that the most realistically decorated objects are closest to the 
Roman originals and consequently also the oldest. A character- 
istic example of the coexistence of old and new stylistic elements 
in a single piece is a magnificent silver brooch from Gummers- 
mark (pl. 84). Much of the area of the headplate and the 
bow is occupied by running spirals in chip carving, with un- 
mistakable classical reminiscences. On either side of the foot- 
plate, next to the bow, there creeps a small four-footed animal, 
rather plastically and realistically formed and wholly in the style of 
the marginal animals in the works of provincial Roman craftsmen. 

At the bottom of the headplate there is on each side of the 
bow a human figure which, while grotesque, iB nevertheless 
relatively realistic and can therefore also be regarded as in^the 
classical tradition. However, on the lower part of the foot- 
plate are two opposed four-footed animals in which, though 
they are strongly stylized, one can still clearly distinguish the 
head, the body, the front and back legs (decorated, to be sure, 
with armlets), the tail, and even the eyes, the ears, and the long 
spiral tongue. 

In the middle of the headplate there is another pair of animals, 
or perhaps it is a single animal decapitated by a heavy frame. 
Over this is an animal's head depicted from above. The styli- 
zation has here reached a further stage, to which also belong 
the two affronted animals’ heads in the middle of the footplate, 
which are bisected by a broad band. Even more stylized are 
the detached animal limbs beneath these heads and the human 
figure above, consisting of a head, arms, and legs rhythmically 
disposed but without organic connection. In view of the high 
artistic level of the Gummersmark brooch, this disintegration 
cannot be explained by any lack of skill on the part of its creator. 
The impression is rather of a composition permeated by a 
conscious and refined taste — an original work in the Germanic 
style characteristic of the time. It must also be admitted that 
this piece has a much more vital and virile strength and intensity 
than is shown by even the finest of the Roman chip-carved 
bronzes. The dating of such an object presents difficulties. It is 
clear that it is not possible to fix the date of goldsmith's work 
of the period of the migrations solely on the basis of style, 
since, as we have seen, various phases of evolution can be re* 
fleeted in a single object. 
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In speaking of Germanic animal ornament q* specifically 
of Scandinavian Style 1 , that is to say the firat zoomorphic style, 
it must be remembered that these include anthropomorphic ele- 
ments derived from an earlier stylistic phase, which in certain 
contexts are of considerable prominence. Examples are the 
facial masks on the well-known brooch from Galsted in Schles- 
wig (IV, pl. 176) and, more especially, the motif with the head 
in profile and the gestus noted above on the mount from Nydam 
(pl. 84). On a sword hilt from Snartemo, Norway, this motif, 
can be seen in a version that brings it close to the brooch from 
Hoi with profiled head and gestus . The motif appears similarly 
transformed on a pair of drinking horns from Sfiderby-Karl, 
Uppland, Sweden. Sometimes the artist confines himself to 
repeating the motif of arms and legs, as for example on a pair 
o f exquisitely beautiful sword pommels from Grimeton, in 
Halland, Sweden, and on a still more intricately treated equal- 
armed brooch from Ekeby (pl. 85). Human heads in profile, 
as well as arms and legs, often appear in the ornament, as in the 
brooch from Grfinby, SkAne. It is interesting, however, that 
the head is often placed on a four-footed animal, which thus 
takes on a demonic appearance; examples can be seen on the 
Gallehus drinking horn and the gold collar from Alleberg (pls. 
63-65). On a sword hilt from Sydermanland the sphinxlike figure 
is seen with its body contorted; on some rcpouss£ mounts from 
Grimestad, Norway, the motif reappears in several variations. 
A pair of these 1 'sphinxes” decorate the headplste of a brooch 
from the Hardenberg hoard in Denmark and, as has been shown, 
some gold terminal mounts have four-footed animals with human 
faces. 

In contradistinction to the material ao far considered — which 
retains throughout a more or less organic, or realistic, aspect — 
there exists within the limits of the first zoomorphic style a 
category of objects which have entirely lost contact with reality: 
the art has become surrealistic, if one may use the term. 

Critics taking as their point of reference the animal figures 
of the provincial Roman artists have often called this art degen- 
erate and decadent. But there arc grounds for maintaining 
exactly the contrary opinion: that in this surrealistic animal 
world the Germanic artist has found something aptly suited to 
his ethos. 

On the subject of the evolution of Nordic art during the 
period of the migrations there has been a tendency in some 
quarters to minimize the influence of Rome and to assign the 
dominant role to southeastern Europe, in this case the Black 
Sea area, Hungary, and other Danubian territories. Supporters 
of this view maintain that the art of these regions, impregnated 
with Eastern influences, was the main source of the zoomorphic 
motifs and the various technical procedures that the Germanic 
craftsmen used. While the existence of auch influences, partic- 
ularly from Hungary, should not be denied, to regard Nordic 
art as being largely dependent on southeastern Europe is unrea- 
sonable. However, the whole problem is immensely complex, 
and cannot be further pursued here. Instead we must turn 
to the development in other parts of the Germanic world, 
starting with England. 

It is generally held that the objects which the Angles, Sax- 
ons, and Jutes brought with them to England when they 
invaded in 451 must have differed widely from the products 
of the indigenous population, and this fact has been useful 
in dating the North Germanic material. But in many respects 
Anglo-Saxon art has from the very beginning an individual char- 
acter. This is shown, for example, by the equal-armed brooches, 
which, after the Continental phase, pursue a course of devel- 
opment of their own. The sumptuous round silver brooches, 
with animal friezes, engraved with shallow chip carving (pls. 
86; I, 288), have no counterparts on the Continent but can 
he said to correspond to the Scandinavian Sttsdala style. The 
buckles in chip carving belong to this group, which can be 
assigned to the period immediately after the invasion. Although 
there are frequent points of contact with the chip-carved works 
of the late Roman period, there are also certainly associations 
with the art of the Scandivanian territories. The animal border 
on the brooch from Hoi (pl. 83) is an example of this. 

It is difficult to establish how long this phase of more or 


less realistic rendering of animal figures persisted in Anglo- 
Saxon art. The so-called "saucer brooches” enable us to follow 
it up to the chaotic decadence of the 6th century; the development 
is thus analogous with that in the Scandinavian territories. 

A flourishing period of Anglo-Saxon art is that of the so- 
designated “hand-and-helmet style,” admirably illustrated by 
some drinking-horn mounts from a grave at Taplow (pl. 87). 
Here once more is the motif of the profiled head and hand raised 
in the gestus seen in Scandinavian art. Stylistic connections 
are also evident, though again the specifically Anglo-Saxon 
character is unmistakable. The same motif, recomposed in a 
masterly way, is to be found on a brooch from Chessel Down 
and, simplified to a mere hint, on a number of other Anglo- 
Saxon brooches. 

Anglo-Saxon animal ornament is very rich and varied. 
Linked stylistically with the rest of the Germanic world, Eng- 
lish art is here distinguished by accents of its own, just as it is 
in the spheres of filigree work and polychrome art. 

Passing from England to the Continent, we find that in 
the field of zoomorphic ornament the situation is entirely dif- 
ferent. It is only with hesitation and at a late stage that the artists 
there submit to the new influences coming from the north, 
chiefly, according to the majority of scholars, from the Anglo- 
Saxon territories. 

The well-known bow brooch from Tubingen, Wiirttemberg, 
is a characteristic example of the animal ornament as it first 
became established on the Continent. Other examples of this 
genre are the brooches from Nordendorf and St&dcenburg 
in Germany, as well os the brooches with oppo animal 
figures from Cividale, Nocera Umbra, and Castcl Trosino in 
Italy. But these and the many other examples that could be 
mentioned are but mediocre Continental variations of Nordic 
and Anglo-Saxon models. This phenomenon may be a reflec- 
tion of the fact that during the disturbed 5th and 6th centuries 
Germanic art was not able to develop so peacefully on the Con- 
tinent as j£i England and Scandinavia. On the Continent the 
tide of rattle flowed back and forth, and owing to the great 
migrations, artists and craftsmen frequently changed their 
milieu. In the Mediterranean countries, on the other hand, 
the Roman Empire not yet having been dissolved, there was 
a rich culture far superior to that of the Germanic peoples, 
the artists there were able to create their works both in the clas- 
sical spirit and in accordance with more up-to-date principles 
issuing from the east. Above all, the Church in its great expan- 
sion was spreading this culture among the Germanic peoples, 
the more widely and deeply as time passed. 

The second zoomorphic style. In the foregoing section 
we have seen that the first zoomorphic style became firmly 
established in Scandinavia and in England, whereas on the 
Continent it achieved, broadly speaking, only echoes and imi- 
tations. The second stylistic phase of Germanic ornamental 
art, on the other hand, became a dominant factor and flourished 
as abundantly on the Continent as it did in England and the 
Scandinavian countries. 

In all discussions of Style II and its origins the question 
of interlace motifs has played a prominent part. The predom- 
inant opinion is that the style was of Mediterranean deriva- 
tion, and some proponents of this view assume that the Lombards 
adopted it following their invasion of Italy, in 568, subsequently 
transmitting it to the other Germanic peoples. Other theories 
lay stress on the fact that the serpentine ribbon ornament, the 
diagonal and mirror symmetries, and the plain ribbon ornament 
which make up the body of the repertory of compositional 
motifs in the earliest phase of Style II are not traceable to 
Mediterranean interlace. 

Careful study of the evidence effectively establishes the exis- 
tence in the earliest phase of Style II of interlace forms of a 
special type. This jagged and irregular interlace, with apparently 
unmotivated interruptions, convexities, loops, loose fragments 
of band, etc., can scarcely be compared with Mediterranean 
interlace. Nor can it be attributed to clumsy and abortive 
attempts to imitate a foreign style, since the works concerned 
are often among the finest creations of Germanic art. The 
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artists obviously knew what they were about and chose these 
forms as the best means of expressing their tastes and intentions. 

Compositions with this irregular rhythm are extremely 
common even in Style, I, and so it is hardly an exaggeration 
to assert that it is this very stylistic element that distinguishes 
Germanic ornamental art from the contemporaneous art of 
late antiquity. Corroboration of this is afforded by the numerous 
Scandinavian and Anglo-Saxon relief brooches. The basic 
forms of those works may be perfectly symmetrical, even orna- 
mentally speaking, but in the details wc glimpse an indefinable 
quality, an uninhibited rhythm, which arises not as a mere 
jeu d' esprit on the part of the artist but as the expression of a 
conscious principle and a serious artistic intention. In the zoo- 
morphic ornament this rhythm is explicit in the geometrical 
motifs, particularly in the interlace. In the Germanic brooches 
it is precisely the animal figures that constitute the basis of the 
composition; this is in marked contrast to the Mediterranean 
interlace, which is based on entirely different artistic ideas. 
The Germanic interlace ornament, whether of the ribbon or 
the zoomorphic type, is always characterized by an irregular 
and ‘‘atonal” rhythm; thus it is justifiable to speak of "Germanic 
interlace” as a variety distinct from the Mediterranean form. 
This atonal rhythm is not, of course, confined to interlace; 
as has already been said, it is part of n much wider stylistic 
phenomenon characteristic of the Nordic world. 

The first manifestations of Style 11 are in fact accompanied 
by a rich flora of Germanic interlace, which, undoubtedly 
originating in the North Sea region, continues to develop in 
various forms in the ensuing period. The terminal mounts 
of a drinking horn from Taplow (pi.. 87) demonstrate succinctly 
the process by which composition with Germanic interlace 
arose. We observe the elegantly undulating, ribbonlike bodies 
of the animals, the peculiar overlapping of the ribbons, the lively 
alternation of plastic details and more superficial elements. 
This is decoration typical of English Style 1 , yet all these are 
stylistic features to which we shall often refer in what follows. 
Animal interlace also often appears on Anglo-Saxon bow r brooches 
in jStyle 1 ; on ah example from Northampton, interlace of 
highly (individual character is formed from the animals on the 
headplatc and footplate. 

To the same stylistic orbit belong a pendant from Gilton 
and a brooch from Market Overton. In these two works, the 
ribbonlike bodies of the two animals form loops that arc linked 
together. This compositional form is so firmly anchored in the 
Nordic Style 1 milieu that there is no question of seeking its 
origin elsewhere. In the Scandinavian territories the zoomor- 
phic loop motif already appears in the drinking-horn mounts 
from Sflderby-Karl, in Uppland, Sweden, together with sev- 
eral ornamental details noted above in the Anglo-Saxon works. 
As in the Taplow drinking horn, anthropomorphic details such 
as arms and hands occur, and there is the same alteration of 
plastic and superficial elements. In the Scandinavian type D 
bracteates the ribbon-shaped animals frequently form loops 
and overlappings very simi%r to those on the Market Overton 
hrooch. It is significant that the majority of these bracteates 
have been found in the North Sea area — in Denmark, in Hol- 
land, in northwestern Germany, and in England. Thus the 
loop motif undoubtedly belongs to these regions and had its 
origin in the earlier phase of the Germanic style. The fact 
that the animal ornament of the Gilton and Market Overton 
pieces is already partly associated with Style II cannot be taken 
to imply Mediterranean influences; the latter piece in fact 
belongs to a type had that already appeared before the Lombard 
invasion of Italy. 

The close connection between the Anglo-Saxon and the 
Scandinavian works is also made evident by a study of the 
Nordic relief brooches and their animal interlace. In the magnif- 
icent brooch from Fonnas (pl. qi), as in the Anglo-Saxon 
works, appear the characteristic alternation of plastic and su- 
perficial elements and the irregular animal interlace — achiev- 
ing a particularly lively and complicated effect on the foot- 
plate. Brooches from Indrc Arna, lscsjocn, Engelden, Sana- 
set, and elsewhere also demonstrate the originality of Germanic 
animal interlace. 


Thus it is safe to conclude that, like simple animal ornament, 
interlace of zoomorphic character first developed in the Scan- 
dinavian countries and in England, reaching the Continent at 
a relatively late period. This is borne out by innumerable 
examples, including the bow brooch from Tubingen, Germany, 
which exhibits exactly the stylistic features noted in the works 
adduced above. If in the case of this object it might be argued 
that it was imported from England — a premise which does 
not seem well founded — there can be no doubt about the 
Lombardic origin of the brooch from Lingotto (pl. 91). This 
is decorated in the same style that we have already found abun- 
dantly represented in Scandinavia and England. The oval field 
on the footplate, for example, is surrounded by an irregular 
and disintegrated ribbon ornamentation composed of abruptly 
truncated bands having visible cohesion only at the extreme 
edges. There is nothing to indicate that this characteristic 
form is derived from Mediterannean interlace, which as a rule 
follows a more rhythmical and harmonious system. It could 
have sprung only from the area in which the rest of the ornament 
is rooted, namely, the North Sea region. 

Other examples found on Italian soil are a pair of brooches 
from grave 87 at Nocera Umbra, the headplates of which are 
ornamented with irregular interlace in which the basic zoo- 
morphic element can again be distinguished, as it can in 
the brooches and related objects from grave 154 at Cividale, 
which have as their characteristic principal motif ribbonlikt 
loops formed from animal figures. The ribbon interlace on the 
footplate of a brooch from grave 39 at Nocera Umbra is also 
undoubtedly based on zoomorphic forms. It is perfectly clear 
that such compositional forms as those on the sumptuous 
brooches from grave 162 at Nocera Umbra and from Tuscany 
are founded on Germanic interlace, with its zoomorphic basis. 
In this connection the correspondence between the developments 
on Italian soil and in the North Sea region is very striking. It is 
natural that Germanic interlace should be widely established 
in Germany, the territory that constitutes the link btween the 
North Sea region and Italy. Leaving aside the bow brooch 
from Tubingen, one can distinguish among the brooches as- 
signed by KUhn to his Rommershcim and MUngersdorf types 
large numbers ornamented, especially on the headplate, with 
Germanic ribbon interlace, in which the fundamental zoomor- 
phic element forming the basis of the interlace is usually dis- 
cernible. 

These Continental examples bring us well into the phase 
known as Style II. A dominant element in the formation of 
this style is the ribbon interlace derived from Scandinavian 
and Anglo-Saxon Style 1 . In the latter, especially in tho^ao- 
callcd "applied brooches,” we find numerous transitional forms, 
and many of the elegant ribbon-shaped animal figures clearly 
foreshudow the second style. 

It must not, of course, be assumed that Germanic animal 
ornament, with its characteristic interlace — whether in its 
earlier or in its later form — was simply exported from Scandi- 
navia to the Continent in a one-way process; it was rather a 
case of mutual give-and-take. Indeed the find material Bhows 
that, corresponding to the powerful impression that this phenom- 
enon made on the Continent, there must have been an equally 
profound cultural influence exercised by the Continental and 
Mediterranean regions on the Scandinavian and Anglo-Saxon 
peoples. 

The tendency of Germanic zoomorphic ornament to fill 
every available space on a surface is a phenomenon that cannot 
be said to be paralleled in eastern Europe. Originally altogether 
unknown to the Goths of the Black Sea region, this trend of 
animal ornament was not assimilated by them later when, 
passing through Italy, they penetrated to France and Spain. 
Nor did other peoples of the Danubian basin show any marked 
penchant for it. There is material in these regions from the 
6th century onward belonging to Continental Style I, but it 
does not present any telling peculiarities; the Hungarian chip- 
carved buckles should perhaps be classed with it. All these 
objects, however, like other Continental finds in Style I, are 
related to and derived from the Scandinavian and Anglo- 
Saxon style. Whether it was the Gepids or the Lombards who 
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adopted this kind of ornament in the Danub«fi,U®;,i it is diffi- 
cult to say; it seems certain, however, that the Lombards took 
it with them when they invaded Italy. The Avars, who succeed- 
ed the Lombards in the Danubian basin, had a zoomorphic 
style of their own, devoid of connection with the Germanic 
variety; among the Slavic peoples in the rest of eastern Europe, 
Germanic animal ornament never gained a foothold. 

r Hius the possibilities narrow down to western Europe 
as the diffusion area of zoomorphic ornament, and England 
and Scandinavia as the main centers. It is significant that this 
style never succeeded in penetrating into Spain; the Medi- 
terranean civilization, profoundly different in its inward spir- 
itual structure from the Germanic world, was not fertile soil 
Inr the northern influences. And if, thanks to the Lombards, 
Germanic animal ornament did become implanted in Italy, 
it was probably because of the particular vicissitudes through 
which that country had passed. From the beginning of the 
4th century the larger part of Italy was in fact the scene of violent 
struggles between Romans and Germans, culminating in the 
victory of the latter, who, destroying many of tfie ancient cultural 
institutions, more or less succeeded in Germanizing the country. 
However, the Germanic style had to live in Italy side by side 
with styles of Mediterranean origin (by which, as the finds 
show, it was ultimately dominated). It js difficult to imagine 
how the Lombards' settling in a country permeated by the clas- 
sical atmosphere, could have been in a position to set Germanic 
animal ornament on new paths — the view piedominantlv 
held by European archaeologistis. It seems more in accordance 
with the historical evidence, as outlined above, to search for 
the origins of this art in the north. 

The diffusion of the second zoomorphic style among the 
various Germanic peoples of the Continent must be seen against 
the background of the emergence of the Frankish empire as 
a great power. Among the Germanic peoples the Franks alone 
remained independent; unlike the uprooted Alans, Lombards, 
and Burgundians, they never had to leave their native soil, from 
which they constantly drew fresh strength and nourishment. 

There is now abundant and convincing evidence of the 
intimate cultural relations that the Frankish empire maintained 
both with Scandinavia and with England by way of the North 
Sea; it is by this route that the second zoomorphic style must 
have passed to the Continent. A number of factors combined 
to make this the means by which Germanic art penetrated into 
Europe. The presence of Mediterranean forms of interlace, 
chiefly of the Constantinian type, side by side with the Germanic 
ribbon interlace of Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian origin, which 
contributed largely to the formation of the phase of Germanic 
art known as Style II, seems to bo traceable not so much to 
the* Lombards as to the mediation of the Franks and the Bur- 
gundians. 

As to the chronological problem, much light is thrown upon 
this by the Hungarian material. This includes, among other 
things, brooches with chip-carved ornamentation in Style I 
analogous to objects found in Italy in the two Lombardic cem- 
eteries of Nocera Umbra and Castel Trosino; it follows that 
the Hungarian graves belonged to the Lombardic settlement. 
In these graves, however, the traces of Style II are very slight, 
whereas in the Italian graves the second style is abundantly 
represented, alongside objects in the first style. If, as this 
indicates, the two styles were virtually contemporaneous in Italy, 
it is reasonable to argue that Style II was in the course of forma- 
tion during the second half of the 6th century. Hence it is 
Hear that both the first and the second phase of the zoomorphic 
8, yl<\ with Germanic ribbon interlace and the variations derived 
therefrom, must belong to an earlier era in the country of origin 
(that is to say, England, or, to be more exact, the North Sea 
region) than in Lombardic Italy. By 568, the year that marks the 
invasion of Italy by the Lombards, we can assume that the zoo- 
morphic style was already fully evolved; the date therefore offers 
a useful starting point for the Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian 
chronology as well. Thus the Taplow grave, in the finds from 
which are mingled Style I (the hand-and-helmet style), Ger- 
manic ribbon interlace, and Style II, may be convincingly dated 
,n the second half of the 6th century. 


Variants of the second zoomorphic style. Style II 
presents many varieties of form and solution — so much ao 
that, on the basis of the abundant material recently brought to 
light, Scandinavian archaeologists have subdivided Satin's Style 
II into variants A, B, C, and D, and designate his Style III as 
variant E. 

Good examples of Scandinavian Style II are the decorations 
on the harness mounts from grave 12 at Vendel (pl. 94) and 
from Vallstena (pl. 94). The animal ornament is now much 
more sober than in Style I; it flows over the surface in a smooth 
rhythm eschewing loops and deviations and intricate convolu- 
tions of line in favor of symmetrical compositions. 

The symmetrical compositions of various kinds with bal- 
anced rhythm frequently encountered in Style I form the prel- 
ude to the still more balanced rhythms of Style II, in which 
the presence of motifs recalling plant tendrils points to contacts 
with Mediterranean art and to its lessons of composure and 
harmony. But the Germanic artists replace the southern plant 
motifs by the biting jaws of animals. Even in Style II, however, 
the most well-balanced and symmetrical compostion could 
change character through the way in which the metallic surface 
was treated. In a deep chip carving with sharp ridges the basic 
composition Melts away, the animals lose their consistency, 
and the whole dissolves into a glittering play of lines and vibrant 
luminous reflections. 

Toward thr middle of the 7th century, animal ornament 
presents a further variant: it again renounce* harmony and tran- 
quillity unci returns to interlace and to ornament Similar to 
that of Style I. Examples of this new tendency are to be found 
in Italy and Germany as well as England and the Scandinavian 
countries. Among the objects worthy of note is a sword pom- 
mel from Imola, Italy, decorated on both sides with two op- 
posing animal figures, between which there ts what appears 
to be a stunted tree of life: these figures, which are unlike any 
normally encountered in Germanic art, reappear on a sword 
pommel hum Hcrbrechtingen. On the narrow sides of the latter, 
however, ^here is a somewhat confused interlace decoration 
with narrow ribbons and with an animal's head thrown in ap- 
parently at random. 

The pyramid-shaped objects from Altenstadt (pl. 93) and 
two ring-sword pommels from Endre (pl. 93) may also be as- 
signed to this group, to which likewise belongs the pommel of 
another ring sword, also from Gotland, which has on one side 
two opposing animal figures with crossing jaws and with haunches 
that rise and intertwine to form a palmettc-like motif. One 
of the narrow sides is decorated with an animal figure of 
exactly the same kind as that on the Imola sword; the other 
narrow side has an ornament of the kind that occurs typically 
in the milieu of the Imola sword — that is, in Lombardic 
art and the art influenced by it — but is alien to Scandinavia. 

A third sword pommel from Gotland has on one side two 
facing animals almost identical with the opposing pair on the 
pommel mentioned above; on the narrow sides there are slightly 
zoomorphized thin ribbon loops which recall the Altenstadt 
objects and one of the Endre pommels; finally, on the other 
broad side wc have a typical animal in variant C. 

In a buckle from Gotland — which Werner rightly associ- 
ates with the sword pommel from Endre (pl. 93) and which was 
probably executed in the same workshop — a dominant role is 
played by the thin ribbon loops, together with animals’ bodies 
which are also ribbonlike. The style, both as a whole and in 
detail, accords so closely with that of the Endre pommel that 
the connection is indisputable. However, the buckle differs 
from the rest of the Gotland material in ways that serve to re- 
late it to some of the Anglo-Saxon buckles — for example, the 
one from Faversham and the magnificent gold specimen from 
Sutton Hoo, the frame of which reproduces almost exactly 
the thin interlacing bands on one of the Endre sword pommels. 

Finally we may recall the two pairs of interlocked animals 
on the Sutton Hoo purse (I, pl. a86), which Haaeloff has with 
reason associated with the beasts from Altenstadt, Imola, and 
Herbrechtingen just discussed. 

It will shed further light on the problem to refer at this 
point to a reliquary from Beromtlnster, Switzerland, which is 
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very similar to reliquaries from Sion, also in Switzerland, from 
Namur in Belgium, and from Utrecht. On one side of the Be- 
romUnster reliquary there is ornament composed of ribbonlike 
animals of the kind found on the works from Endrc, Altenstadt, 
Pappilanm&ki (pl. 93), etc.; on the other there is profuse plant 
ornament such as occurs on objects from the Lombardic graves 
in Italy (pl. 92) and is seen in Byzantine medieval art. This 
decoration is definitely Mediterranean in character and is extreme- 
ly rare north of the Alps. Apart from the objects just men- 
tioned, it is found, for example, on mounts from France 
(Paris, Saint-Denis) and the Netherlands (Utrecht), on a mount 
from Mcrtloch, and on a gold cross from Stabio, Switzerland. 
What this represents is an artistic borrowing from the Mediter- 
ranean region. Werner maintains that the Beromiinster and 
Utrecht reliquaries at least must have been executed in the same 
workshop and that the silver tongue-shaped mount from Utrecht 
was probably made there too. Moreover, he leans to the opinion 
that the zoomorphic and the phytomorphic ornament arc from 
the same hand, for on the reverse of the Utrecht mount there 
is a narrow ribbon interlace terminating here and there in an 
animaTs head, as on the Beromiinster reliquary. Thus we are 
again in the presence of stylistic elements emanating in all 
probability from Lombardic Italy, as do those already noted 
on the sword pommels from Imola, Herbrechtingen, Endre, 
etc.; to these we may add other material also found on the Con- 
tinent which has the same Mediterranean roots as the Nordic 
variant C (pl. 97). But while on the Continent the animal orna- 
ment gradually loses its vigor, the interlace becoming more 
and more impoverished, in the north it continually renews 
itself by its constant contacts with a vital and diversified tra- 
dition. The common basis is, however, fully evident, both on 
the Continent and in England and the Scandinavian countries, 
and all the evidence points to the middle of the 7th century, 
or possibly slightly earlier, as the most probable dating for 
these objects. It is at this time that a southern influence makes 
itself felt in Scandinavan and in English art, as is indicated 
by the theme of Daniel in the lions’ den depicted on the Sutton 
Hoo purse (I, pl. 286). 

It must now be asked whether the interlace ornament 
with thin ribbons in varying patterns that always accompanies 
Scandinavian variant C is not also of Continental origin and con- 
temporaneous. It is known with certainty that it did not 
originate in England or in the Scandinavian countries. But it 
is found on the Continent. In the Mediterranean region, which 
is the home of the southern plant motifs referred to above, there 
also appears the complicated interlace decoration that is prop- 
agated along with the Scandinavian variant C. 

The examples cited make it clear from what milieu the 
Nordic artists of the delicate and romantic variant C may have 
derived their moat important impressions. But the fact that 
the ribbonlike animals and the ornament with knots, loops, 
etc., also occur in the Continental material — indeed, appear 
there together with typical Byzantine plant ornament — leads 
to the conclusion that in tHk particular case Continental Ger- 
manic art constituted a source of inspiration both for England 
and for Scandinavia. Once again history offers the explanation: 
In the course of the 7th century the Irish mission founded 
by St. Columba was established on the Continent, and it is 
certain that there was a lively intercourse between the monas- 
teries in the British Isles and those founded on the Continent 
and that there were frequent journeys via Marseilles to Italy, 
to Rome, and to the holy places in the eastern Mediterranean. 
While the great advance of Islam which occurred in the thirties 
and forties of the 7th century put an end to visits to the holy 
places, it led, on the other hand, to a vast emigration of priests 
and monks from the eastern Mediterranean to the monasteries 
of the West. 

It was, then, in the first half of the 7th century that there 
began the great tide of Continental influences, which in due 
course ebbed away and was replaced in the following century 
by a flow in the reverse direction. The most important material 
is that constituted by the treasure from the celebrated ship 
burial of Sutton Hoo, which on numismatic evidence can be 
firmly dated in the middle of the 7th century. The finds reveal, 


side by side with the zoomorphic ornament typical of Style II, a 
variant style which is the counterpart of Scandinavian variant 
C. This variant, which we find not only on the gold budde, 
clasp, and purse, etc., of Sutton Hoo (I, pls. 286, 288) but also 
on the sword and buckle from Crundalc Down and on many 
other objects, clearly drew its inspiration from the Continent. 
This is demonstrated by the ribbonlike animals and the interlace 
with narrow bands and with knots, closely related to contempo- 
raneous Frankish, Burgundian, and Alamannian art. 

In the British Isles during the 7th century, apart from this 
funerary material, there appeared in ever-increasing numbers 
works of Christian inspiration. The most celebrated of these is 
the Book of Dunrow (I, pls. 283, 284), a richly illustrated Anglo- 
Irish manuscript from the second half of the century, the sole 
surviving work of this epoch (see anclo-saxon and Irish art). 

One page of the Book of Durrow contains animal ornament 
consisting partly of interlaced ribbonlike animals and partly 
of four-footed beasts arranged in rows. The first are typical 
Germanic animals of a kind found, among others, in variant C 
and moreover recall the ribbonlike beasts on the Sutton Hoo 
clasp; the second bear an unmistakable resemblance to the 
small four-footed animal on the gold buckle from the same 
source. Many parallels from 7th-century Anglo-Saxon material 
could be cited to support the view that this page in the Book 
of Durrow incorporates the artiztic impulses prevalent in Eng- 
land during the 7th century. But the book also contains some 
purely Celtic elements, such as scrolls and trumpet motifs, 
decorations simulating enamels, etc., which differentiate it 
from Germanic works. Since such fusions of diverse stylistic 
elements are frequently encountered in the artistic production 
of Northumbria — and since the Book of Durrow is written 
in the Northumbrian dialect — it is probable that the work 
belongs to that region. 

Of later date is the other great insular manuscript, the 
Lindisfame Gospels (I, pls. 280, 282). Usually dated about 
700, this is considered to be more markedly Irish in character 
than the Book of Durrow, with which, however, it presents 
undoubted points of similarity. It is perhaps moat reasonable 
to regard the manuscript as belonging to the mixed Hibemo- 
Saxon culture of Northumbria and, if so, why not to Lindis- 
fame? The animal ornament ia richer than that of the Book 
of Durrow and presents a plethora of Irish motifs, some appar- 
ently derived from contemporary metalwork. The origin of 
the realistic elements, such as the birds, is to be sought in the 
continual contact with the Mediterranean world. The Lindis- 
fame Gospels are among the most noteworthy examples of a 
further variant of Style II. Variant D, as this is termed, is typical 
of the Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian countries; it is diffused 
in the course of the 8th century and is characterized by the prev- 
alence of zoomorphic ribbonlike motifs of uniform size that 
form figure eights and bifurcate into two hooked bands stem- 
ming from the haunches of the animal. Jewels and weapons 
decorated in this way, but with a lack of interlace in comparison 
with the preceding variant — C — are found in great numbers 
in the Scandinavian and Anglo-Saxon regions. In the Lindis- 
fame Gospels the ornament is often based on birds, and the 
hackles and tails form coils of narrow ribbon knots. 

In the 8th century Germanic zoomorphic art, through Anglo- 
Saxon mediation, enjoyed wide diffusion on the Continent, 
traveling from the North Sea toward the south along the Rhine 
to Lake Constance, and along the Danube to Austria. Charac- 
teristic expressions of this important stylistic movement are 
the binding of the Book of Lindau (I, pl. 287), a goblet from 
Pettstadt, the Tassilo Chalice at Kremsmtlnster (I, PL. 287)* 
and probably also the two candelabra from that monastery; 
reliquaries from Gandersheim, Enger, and Chur, as well as 
many illuminated manuscripts, are other significant examples. 

Regional development op barbarian art. The salient 
stylistic characteristics of barbarian art in Europe having been 
put in relief, a rapid review of the development in individual 
territories is in order. 

In the Black Sea region and in the Danube Basin there 
developed in the 4th century a flourishing goldsmith's art, 
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based mainly on polychrome effects obtained by fnepns of inset 
stones (pl. 58). That this art originated in inmr Asia is indicated 
by, among other things, its rapid diffusion toward the west 
in the second half of the 4th century, with the invasion of the 
Huns. In the Hunnish and Germanic finds of the 5th century 
in the Danubian countries and in Germany, France, etc., this 
polychrome art is abundantly represented; also represented, 
though in lesser numbers, is filigree art, which only in the 
initial stages exerted any influence on the rest of Europe. The 
treasure of SzilAgy-Somly6 of about 400 (pl. 59) and that of 
Zalesic (pl. 80) of about a century later offer characteristic 
examples. Zoomorphic ornament is rather scarce in these re- 
gions in the 4th and 5th centuries and is confined to polychrome 
animal heads on armlets, etc., and birds and birds' heads forming 
decorative themes on various kinds of jewels. 

In the course of the 6th century the situation changes: we 
find numerous examples of Germanic animal ornament, such 
as that on the Hungarian chip-carved buckles, which reveal 
vigorous artistic impulses emanating from the west and northwest. 
Along with this art there becomes established, above all in 
Hungary, another type of animal ornament of Oriental origin 
that remains distinct from the Germanic variety and never 
penetrates to the rest of Europe. The buckles, belt mounts, 
etc., decorated with griffins or fighting animals that represent 
this trend are undoubtedly based on traditions of inner Asia 
from the time of the Scythians and the Sarmatians. It would 
seem that it was not the Huns who first brought these zoo- 
morphic motifs to Hungary, but the Avars. They used them 
together with another kind of ornament — composed of vine 
shoots and palmettos with broad, plaited leaves, usually bent 
to form a circle — often, like the animal figures, executed in 
openwork. The origin of this plant ornament is perhaps to 
be sought not in the Scytho-Hellenistic culture, as some scholars 
hold, but in Byzantine art, where, during the period in question, 
there was an efflorescence of phytomorphic decoration, enriched 
by Sassanid elements. Plant ornament continued to be em- 
ployed in the 7th century despite the advance of Islam, a§ we 
know from the ruins of palaces in the Syrian desert. Numerous 
decorative elements and ornamental motifs of the genre are 
to be found in the Christian art of Europe in the 6th, 7th, 
and 8th centuries: in Ravenna during the period of Gothic 
domination, in northern Italy under the Lombards, in Visigothic 
Spain, in France, Switzerland, England, etc. It would be 
strange if this art had not also left its traces on the territories 
of the lower Danube. Typical examples of this Avarian plant 
ornament, which has many points of similarity with that of 
lombardic Italy, are the magnificent finds from a grave at 
Keszthely (Zala); other characteristic material, with both plant 
and animal motifs, comes from Szentea (CsongrAd). Of great 
importance is the treasure of Nagy-Szent-Mikl6s (now Stni- 
colaul Mare), probably of Avarian origin and deposited during 
the Qth century; most of the 23 gold vessels in this find are 
richly decorated with figures, plant shoots, palmettes, etc. 
(i j l. 96). We recognize the griffins, the shoots with large leaves 
bent to form a circle, and the annular interlace typical of Avarian 
art. Nor is there lacking, especially in the plant ornament, 
evidence of contact with Byzantine art and with the Persian 
world. The treasure of Nagy-Szent-Mikl6s is a splendid though 
barbaric fusion of the Byzantine and the Oriental in a cultural 
milieu that found itself on the threshold of a new era: medieval 
Christendom. 

There is another series of works from eastern Europe, 
mostly rather unpretentious, revealing a mixture of influences: 
Oriental, Byzantine, Carolingian, Nordic. Among those de- 
serving particular attention are the Magyar purses from the 
9th and 10th centuries, adorned with pressed and punched 
metal foils, in which there are also visible analogies with Celtic 
art of the same or a slightly earlier period. Their decoration 
usually consists of palmettes (occasionally tendrils) linked together 
to form a pattern covering the whole surface. 

The material from caatem Europe, though extraordinarily 
abundant, has not yet been sufficiently studied to permit of 
exhaustive treatment. It includes works that can be considered 
masterpieces of their kind, for example, the purse mount from 


Szolnok-Strazsahalom (pl. 95), the so-called “sword of Charle- 
magne," and the sword from Geszter4d. 

In Italy, under the Gothic domination, an abundance of 
works in the polychrome style were produced; notable examples 
are the gold cloisonne jewels of Cesena (pl. 60) and the famous 
cuirass of Theodoric the Great. It is not at all improbable 
that it was in northern Italy during this period that the figural 
Spangenhelme found in graves of Germanic princes were exe- 
cuted. It is less probable that the Goths introduced Germanic 
animal art into Italy; as has been shown, their successors,. the 
Lombards, must for the present be regarded as responsible. 

The Lombardic material found in Italy, often of high quality, 
is singularly rich and varied; it in closely related on the one 
hand to Christian Mediterranean art and on the other to the 
Germanic art north of the Alps. There are numerous fine 
works executed by the Lombards in gold filigree; especially 
notable arc the disk brooches. The first two zoomorphic styles, 
arising one after the other in Germanic territories north of 
the Alps, clearly penetrated into Italy almost contemporaneously. 
Style I, introduced by the Lombards to Italy, is represented 
by a large number of bow brooches, with local variants; Style II 
appears in part on brooches of the same type. As has been said, 
Lombardic art in Italy has a Mediterranean side also, which is 
seen both in the rich plant ornament, with leaves patterned 
with lines or points, palmettes, and pairs of dolphins, and 
in the regular interlace decorations. The plant ornament, which 
is of Oriental, or rather Byzantine, origin, often contains a 
zoomorphic element in the form of small birds' heads with 
curved beaks. In the course of the 7*h centun tkis plant 
ornament spreads to the Avars in the east; it is also adopted, 
though to a lesser extent, in western Europe (e.g., in the reliqua- 
ries of Beromiinster, Utrecht, and Sion mentioned earlier) through 
the mediation of the Lombards. A complete picture of the 
art of this population is presented by the finds from the great 
cemeteries of Nocera Umbra and Castel Trosino (pl. 74). 

Among the Visigoths in Spain and in southern France it 
is parti^Narly the polychrome works that catch the eye: the 
votive crowns of Guarrazar (pl. 61) occupy a prominent po- 
sition in this group. No trace of Germanic animal ornament 
is to be found; on the other hand the Mediterranean flora and 
fauna are abundantly represented. Plant ornament of Byzantine 
origin is as common among the Visigoths as it ib among the 
Lombards; however, the local variants found in Spain seldom 
reach a high artistic level. 

In the territories of the Franks, the Burgundians, and the 
Alamanni (that is to say, in present-day France, Switzerland, 
Germany, Belgium, and the Netherlands), the development 
follows, broadly speaking, the same course, although it is 
possible to distinguish pronounced local characteristics. The 
polychrome style of the Goths makes an early impact in, for 
example, Childeric’s tomb at Toumai, and it is richly represented 
in the whole region during the period 450-55°. From these 
beginnings there develop in the course of the 6th century the 
magnificent Frankish gold disk brooches with inlaid stones and 
filigree, which are characteristic also of the centuries immediately 
following. The period 450-550 is illuminated especially by finds 
from several cemeteries in Switzerland, Thuringia, and Belgium. 
In all these the polychrome style is richly represented; in Thu- 
ringia it appears, moreover, as a decorative element on silver-gilt 
jewels of small size but fine quality. 

The Germanic animal ornament of Style I, emanating from 
the North Sea region, was adopted in Belgium and in France 
and gradually throughout the whole Rhine-Danube region. 
It did not prove to be a dominant Btylistic factor but became 
rather featureless and mixed with various other stylistic ele- 
ments, such as geometrical chip carving, interlace, etc. With 
Style II, however, animal ornament became firmly established, 
especially in the territories dominated by the Franks, where 
it flourished greatly; to this phase belong not only the silver-gilt 
mounts in chip carving and niello from Gammertingen and 
the jewels with cloisonn6 and filigree from Wittislingen (pl. 79) 
but perhaps most notably the silver inlay work with zoomorphic 
decorations. Among the Franks, the Burgundians, and the 
Alamanni the objects in this technique constitute in the 7th 
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century a dominant group with a number of stylistic variants. 
In eastern France and Burgundian Switzerland the technique 
appears in numerous brooches and belt mounts of exceptionally 
large dimensions, in which Germanic zoomorphic ornament is 
allied with Christian symbols such as the cross, plant shoots, etc. 
(pl. 97). In addition there is a certain predilection for interlace, 
of both the Germanic and the Mediterranean types. 

The influence of the art of late antiquity is intensified in 
the territories of the Frankish empire, as is shown by a large 
series of presumably 7th-century objects, generally of little 
artistic merit, among them the Burgundian prophet buckles, 
so-termed, including some depicting the prophet Daniel (pl. 75), 
openwork buckles with griffins, etc. 

The Frankish tombstones with figural representations in 
crude and heavy relief must also be assigned to a Christian 
milieu. Also noteworthy in this connection are the round 
purse mounts with figures of horsemen carrying lances, the 
gravestone from Hornhausen (pl. 98), whose equestrian pictures 
show markedly Germanic stylistic features, the gold disk from 
Pliezhausen, and the sword scabbard from Gutenstein. 

In England in the period 450-550 stylistic elements from 
southern Scandinavia are accompanied by others emanating 
from the northwestern parts of the Continent, giving rise to 
the emergence in the North Sea basin of the first great Ger- 
manic zoomorphic style, which flourished long and abundantly 
in England with many variants. One of these variants, the 
hand-and-helmct style, is connected directly with the second 
zoomorphic style, which, like the first, was formed in the North 
Sea basin and sprdad from there over the Continent. The 
period 550-650 — in which were produced a richly varying 
zoomorphic ornamentation and products in filigree and poly- 
chrome that arc undoubtedly among the finest of their kind — 
marks the culmination of Anglo-Saxon art. Of Anglo-Saxon 
figural art of this period little is known, but the stylized, typically 
Germanic representation of the prophet Daniel on the Sutton 
Hoo purse (I, pl. 286) and the figures on the helmet from the 
same treasure (I, pl. 288) show that the Anglo-Saxons participated 
fully in the developments then taking place in Germanic art. 

In the 7th century Anglo-Saxon art shows a strong at- 
tachment to the Continent, whereas during the 8th century the 
influence is exerted in the opposite direction, as is evidenced 
by such works as the Tassilo Chalice ( 1 , pl. 287). 

In the Scandinavian countries — Sweden Norway, Den- 
mark, and Finland — the art during the periods under review 
follows analogous phases of development; it is always, however, 
characterized by local inflections. 

Little interest in polychrome art is manifested in the Scan- 
dinavian countries until a comparatively late period, that is 
to say, after the middle of the 6th century. On the other hand 
a striking predilection for and mastery of filigree is shown at 
an early stage, and it may even be that Nordic works became 
models for both Anglo-Saxon and Continental artists, though 
these were certainly also influenced in part by goldsmith’s 
work from the Pontic regions. 

By far the richest in preserved figural works among the 
pagan territories of Europe are the Scandinavian countries, 
particularly Sweden, where the series commences with barbarian 
imitations of Roman coins and imperial medallions. After this 
follows the impressive group of gold bracteates with varied 
figural representations, the sequences of figures on bronze hel- 
mets, and, not least, the monumental scenes on a great number 
of picture stones. 
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EUROPEAN MODERN MOVEMENTS. All the artistic 
movements that have developed in Europe since the middle 
°1 die igth century are included under this title. They share a 
( ,, inmon tendency to react against prevailing academic tradition 
‘ l, ul its historical prototypes in order to comply with the exi- 
gencies of a society and culture that has, since the Industrial 
He volution, been changing with exceptional rapidity, necessitat- 
thereby a radical reassessment of the basic concepts of art 


(see also eclecticism; neoclassic styles; wteo-oothic styles; 
romanticism). From this necessity arises the great corpus of 
philosophical writing about modern art (see philosophies of 
art). Thus the modern artistic consciousness might in one re- 
spect be characterized as manifesting itself in a resurgence of 
esthetic, critical, and historiographical thought. 

This article deals principally with three major forms of 
modern art — painting, sculpture, and architecture — and 
their relation to other forms of modern thought; other aspects 
of modern artistic activity in Europe ere discussed under ceram- 
ics; ENGRAVINGS AND OTHER PRINT MEDIA; GRAPHIC ARTS; INDUS- 
TRIAL design; interior decoration and design; stained glass; 
tapestry and carpkts. Geographically, the article includes 
Turkey and Israel within the European movements; this has 
been done because of the direct relation of the modern art of 
these two countries to the concurrent development of western 
European art. For modern movements in other parts of the 
world, see Americas: art since columbus; oriental modern 
movements. 

Summary. The concept of modern art (col. 178). Movements 
and artists (col. 182): Impressionism ; Neoimpressionistn (pointillism 
or divisionism); Symbolism and synthetism ; The Nobis and Art Nouveau ; 
The Great Independents', Fauvism ; Cubism ; Futurism ; Expressionism ; 
Suprematism and constructivism; Vorticism; Purism ; Dada ; Surrealism ; 
De Stijl ; Hauhaus ; Fantastic art; Neoprimitivism . Contemporary 
trend* (col. 196): France; England; Italy; Spain; Germany; Austria s 
Switsterland , and Luxembourg; Netherlands; llrlgium; Scandinavia; 
Greece; Turkey ; Israel ; Eastern Europe. Science and modern art 
(col. 210) Literature and modem art (col. 214). Politic-, and mod- 
ern art (col. 218). Architecture (col. 221); First phase ( ca . 1890- 
jq 14); Second phase, (ca. 7914-19); From 1945 until the present; Aspects 
of the modern renetval of architecture and industrial design. 

The concept of modern art. The term “modern” has a 
much broader connotation than “contemporary,” which is 
often substituted for it in colloquial speech. Modern, according 
to the IWvt English Dictionary, means “being at this time; 
now; existing of or pertaining to the present and recent times 
as distinguished from the remote past; pertaining to or originat- 
ing in the current age or period.” “Modernism” is defined 
as a “usage,” a “mode of expression,” or a “peculiarity of style 
or workmanship characteristic of modern times.” "Contempo- 
rary,” on the other hand, is more limited and implies reference 
to a particular generation, or simply to our own generation, 
which plainly does not encompass the whole history of modem 
art. From a conceptual point of view, "modem” signifies a 
particular attitude on the part of the artist — more precisely, 
his desire to express himself in terms of the thoughts and events 
of his own times rather than those of the past and of tradition. 
Thus the work of an artist of the past who clearly detached him- 
self from tradition could be called modem, whereas that of a 
living academic artist can be called contemporary, not modern. 

The word “modern,” in relation to painting, was applied 
in the 17th century by Giovanni Bellori to those artists who 
dissociated themselves from mannerist tradition (see modernism), 
Baudelaire used it in his critique of the Salon of 185Q in connec- 
tion with painters who would no longer be considered modem. 
Huysmana, in his review of the Salon of 1879, characterized the 
attitude toward contemporary life of Manet, Degas, and the 
impressionists as modem. In the mid-aoth century, the term 
has acquired a connotation different from that of 1900 (see art 
nouveau), a meaning so much broader that it is indeed doubtful 
whether its use will continue to be legitimate in the present 
sense. The word ‘‘modern” will be used here for that which is 
close to us in time, even if remote in ideas or taste. Used in 
this sense, it has no particular characteristics and no implication 
of a specific style. From the point of view of art history, the 
concept of “modem” is itself a negative one, for it suggests an 
arbitrary line between the most recent artistic epoch and those 
preceding it. Closer study of artistic phenomena shows that such 
arbitrary and simplified distinctions are nonexistent. Of course, 
it is readily apparent that modem art differs from that of the 
past four centuries, which was primarily dependent on one 
stylistic source — the Renaissance and its origins in the antique 
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world. The new movements are united by close ties with styles 
and formal trends generally unrelated to those of the High 
Renaissance, and they reserve the right to ally themselves histor- 
ically with any tradition, no matter how remote temporally 
or geographically. Modern art, limited neither to one ideal nor 
to European tradition or the so-called “higher” civilizations, 
is universal in its pursuit of inspiration and has recourse to, 
among others, prehistoric, Oriental, and primitive arts. 

Although we cannot accept a theoretical distinction between 
modem art and that of the past, it is nevertheless obvious that, 
in the last century, a profound transformation of attitudes, 
objectives, and techniques has taken place. Max Deri ( Die 
Malerei im XIX. Jahrhundert , I, Berlin, 1920) has established 
a significant break at the beginning of the 19th century, 
marking a historic cycle that led from the Renaissance to the 
baroque and rococo periods and ended with the neoclassicism 
of the Empire; the new line of development progressed from 
classicism (to 1825) to romanticism (to 1850), objective natu- 
ralism (to 1875), and subjective naturalism, plein-airism, and 
impressionism (to 1900). 

Elie Faure ( History of Art , IV, Modem Art t Paris, 1921) 
traces the beginnings of modem art to Rubens, Hals, and El 
Greco. His chapter on romanticism and materialism aptly de- 
lineates the main ideological forces — the former looking back, 
the latter facing life anew; and in the final chapter the name 
of Cezanne introduces the discussion of contemporary genius. 
Fritz Knapp, on the other hand, argues that there is no specific 
ideological or formal event which would justify the introduction 
of a terminal point distinguishing between classicism and ex- 
pressionism. He does, however, enumerate the new factors 
of inventions, discoveries, triumphs of the natural sciences, and 
the pseudo wisdom of the archivist and chronicler in the sci- 
ence of history, by way of stating that the 19th century “at about 
the half-way mark, moved toward a new character of its very 
own, in a sharp break with all that is called Romanticism and 
poetry” {Die kUnstlerische Kultur des Abendlandes , vol. 3, Bonn, 
Leipzig, 1923). A conflicting point of view is that of Jakob 
Burckhardt, who said of the 19th century that “it had once more 
to recite the lesson of the past.” Fritz Burger calls it “a sort 
of stopping for breath of mankind, after the great achievements 
of its genius,” a “halt before the most triumphal achievements 
of its spirit” (EinfUhrung in die modeme Kunst , Berlin, 1917). 

Modem criticism is divided in the selection of specific 
personalities with whom the new movement was initiated. 
Under the heading of modern painters Lionello Venturi (1947) 
includes, among others, Goya, Constable, David, Ingres, and 
Delacroix, and justifies his choice as follows: “All have created 
work of absolute artistic excellence. Their common character- 
istic consists of their perfection as painters The painters 

who have been selected arc not only perfect artists but modem 
artists. In qualifying them as "modern’ we do not mean 
to give only a chronological indication. It is absurd to detach 
the work of art from the spirit of its time. ... In spite of 
the antiromantic inclinations of our century, in spite of certain 
pretensions to abstraction and a return to antiquity, our age 
has only one tradition, one foundation, one point of departure: 
the art of the nineteenth century.” This emphasis on ro- 
manticism is reasonable when one considers the work of contem- 
porary masters such as Marc Chagall or Giorgio de Chirico; 
but romanticism is not the sole source of modern art. Rather, 
modem art should be regarded as a continuing dialectical 
struggle between rationalism and intuition, or between the par- 
ticular and the symbolic. The sometimes dramatic coexistence 
of contradictory tendencies — characteristic of the many “isms” 
of modern art to a degree surpassing all previous artistic epochs — 
is intelligible only if the mind can apprehend the possibility 
of a conjunction of opposites within a unified expression that 
is capable of embodying this theoretical conflict. 

In his L’art vivant (1950-56), Florent Eels selects fin de sikcle 
Paris for his point of departure. Others, such as Werner Haft- 
mann (1957), who emphasize the more avant-garde trends, 
preface them with impressionism and then locate the major 
formal revolution in the first decades of the 20th century, with 
the exception of the Maitres Populates de la Reality, Dada, 


surrealism, and geometric abstraction, which Haftmann separates 
as the “Wegc zur Ausdruckswelt” (“ways to the expressive 
world”) that lead to some mysterious and unknown fulfillment. 

It should be remembered at all times that the principal 
determinant of the rhythm and essence of modem life is technol- 
ogy, based upon the discoveries of modem science. Only with 
this overriding influence in mind can the alternative tendencies 
of art to emulate or repudiate modern science be understood. 
In this respect it is more objective to follow the reasoning of 
Paul Ferdinand Schmidt ( Geschichte der modernen Malerei, 
Stuttgart, 1956) and Ren£ Huyghe in associating the birth of 
modem art with the emergence of realism. Huyghe not only 
points out the radical innovations of modern art but also alludes 
to the basically traditional character of naturalism and impres- 
sionism, in their adherence to optical truth of visual form and 
dissolution of this form through the impact of light (Dialogue 
avec le visible , Paris, 1955). The fluidity of the boundaries be- 
tween older and modem art should be apparent from this survey; 
accordingly, a valid definition of the limits requires identification 
of some new property that is discernible in all the art of the last 
hundred years. 'Phis recurrent quality may be recognized in 
the influence of empirical-analytical science on art and life 
(see the ensuing discussion of science and modem art). Perhaps 
this conclusion will someday lead to a new and more exact 
designation for what is still so vaguely referred to as ' "modern” 
or “contemporary” art. Even a term as cumbersome as “the 
art of the age of technology” seems more revealing of its essential 
character than the present nondescript terms. 

As has already been suggested, writers on art lack agreement 
on the decisive point at which the formal, technical, or ideo- 
logical characteristics peculiar to modem art appeared. Some 
ascribe this to the year 1858, when Eug&ne Boudin guided the 
early efforts of Claude Monet at Le Havre; others select the 
year 1863, which witnessed the foundation of the Salon des 
Refuses, an exhibition that gave artists such as Monet and Pis- 
sarro the opportunity to show works rejected by the Salon 
des Beaux-Arts. Still others fasten upon the year 1895, when 
the young art dealer Ambroise Vollard installed Cezanne's 
first one-man exhibit in his gallery in the rue Lafittc in Paris. 

'Hie year 1 889, however, seems a more decisive choice from 
an ideological point of view. In that year Henri Bergson pub- 
lished his Essai sur les dormees immediate* de la conscience , ; 
Mercure de France , mouthpiece of the symbolists, was founded; 
the Eiffel Tower was built (pl. 99); and the generation of artists 
born between 1850 and 1870 produced their first representative 
works. Puvis de Chavannes, Odilon Redon, and Cezanne 
presented their new painting for the first time as a collective 
manifesto against the prevalent realism, which was so formidably 
represented in the Paris Exhibition Universelle of 1889. This 
painting signified the metaphysical revolt — the restoration of 
mysticism, religious consciousness, even of magic, the occult 
sciences, and Satanism (propounded by Huysmans, Claudel, 
Villicrs de L’Isle-Adam, Maeterlinck, Mallarml, and Baudelaire) 
— against Comte’s positivism and the current ascendency of 
science and so-called * "realism.” (Nowadays, in science as well 
as in art, reality has been redefined and new insight gained 
into the creative faculty. An unexpected conclusion resulting 
from the impact of science on art is that realism and geometric 
abstraction stand on the same side of the question, even though 
all trends of abstract art generally tend to see themselves as 
antipodes of realism.) Bernard Dorival (vol. 1 , 1943-46) has no* 
ted that 1889 marked the rise of the oppositional tendencies 
so typical of the modern movement, the dialectic and often 
dramatic tensions between realism and irrationalism, transcen- 
dental or idealistic forms and naturalism. 

Cezanne declared of Delacroix: '"We painters all spring 
from him”; but there are equally strong arguments for Courbet 
as a starting point for the modem movement. Maurice Raynal 
(vol. I, 1949-50) said, “While readily admitting the influence 
of Ingres, Delacroix, Constable, and Corot. . . we have thought 
it best to place the name of Gustave Courbet in the forefront 
of this history, the reason being that of all the masters of form 
and color, Courbet is one as to whose supremacy all painters 
are in agreement .... His art opened up so many new vistas 
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that even artists with radically different t?mpt«Nunents, such 
as Matisse and Picasso, join in regarding his work with that 
slightly envious deference which is accorded only to what is 
permanent in the mitier” In the same sense Delacroix is also 
modern, notably in his inclusion of hitherto unknown “abbre- 
viations** and summary conception of form. 

Sheldon Cheney and Hans Hildebrand were both impelled 
to survey modem creative activity against its background or 
antecedents. Goya betrays a decided spirit of unrest in his late 
works which is undeniably modem and which has found sub- 
sequent expression in surrealism, expressionism, and fantastic 
art. However, one might be equally justified in calling attention 
to El Greco’s "dramatic distortions of form and uncannily mod- 
em color taste, to Bosch’s surrealism and almost prophetic 
tone of Angst , or to Hals's impressionistic technique, though 
to call these men “modem masters’* would have the most be- 
wildering consequences. It is impossible to designate a single 
painter as the herald of the present era because the roman- 
ticism of Delacroix and the naturalism of Courbet, as well 
as the myriad other, and even earlier, tendencies reflected in 
modern art, must be excluded. These diverse candidates serve 
to emphasize the assimilation of conflicting tendencies that 
is such an integral part of the modem movement. While 
certain scholars (Jung, Huizinga, Unamuno, Sorokin, and 
Toynbee), art historians (Hans Sedlmayr and Bernard Ber- 
enson), and artists (Giorgio de Chirico) have agreed with 
Oswald Spengler's condemnation of modern art as a degenerate 
phase that is the expression of a culture in decline, the established 
fact that technology and science constitute new and unique 
influences which do touch upon creative activity proves that 
these negative judgments must be supplanted. “If we want 
to preserve culture, we have to lead the way by creating culture," 
said Huizinga of the cultural crisis of our day. It is unreasonable 
to continue to maintain that modem art has been devoid of 
such creative leadership. 

After a critical examination of all the factors discussed, our 
position is as follows: naturalism is the first example of the per- 
meation of science into all forms of artistic expression. Since 
the central problem of present-day art is the negation of the 
19th-century concept of realism (but not always of science) 
with abstraction, it seems most advisable to begin our observa- 
tions with the realism, or naturalism, of Courbet. Ren6 Huyghe 
(o/>. cit.) attributes the essential character of the first half of 
the 20th century — what is new and “truly" modem — to the 
collapse of the two pillars of 19th-century thought that he calls 
the “notion of the real" and the "notion of reason." Realistic 
representation of external appearance is naturalism. In more 
recent usage, realism is posited as an artistic concept, for example, 
in cubism and abstract art. 

It is understandable that the sudden and violent develop- 
ment of modem art should appear extremely confusing in 
the early literature. However, from Ren6 Huyghe’s “the mod- 
ern movement really starts with the Fauves" and Venturi's 
similar ideas, there emerges the germ of a more timely dis- 
tinction. With this in view, one can isolate an early phase, a 
phase of radicalism, and a middle phase. The late phase has 
not yet been initiated. Christian Zervoa would appear to sub- 
scribe to a similar order by regarding C6zanne, Renoir, Gau- 
Kuin, Lautrec, Seurat, Van Gogh, and Rousseau as forerunners 
and selecting Fauviam and the recognition of the esthetic val- 
llL ‘s of African art as his actual starting point. It would, on 
the contrary, appear more valid to start the first phase before 
Cezanne and to institute the second with cubism. 

Two other aspects of contemporary art must be briefly 
mentioned. First, modem art constitutes a notable example of 
Westernization, a rejection of indigenous tendencies that suc- 
ceeds in linking the Western cultures with other cultural her- 
itages as diverse as those of Africa, China, Japan, and India. 
Second, hostile political reactions have confronted the modem 
movement in certain sectors. It was persecuted under the 
Nazi regime as "degenerate," condemned by Marxist commu- 
nism as bourgeois and capitalistic, considered bolshevist and 
internationalist by the Fascists, and at times labeled profane or 
sacrilegious by the Catholic Church. 


As has already been suggested, modem art is marked by 
accommodation or receptiveness to contradictions, which reflect 
the extremes inherent in contemporary society. While still in 
the midst of this headlong development, any attempt to resolve 
its disparate tendencies into a single dominant direction would 
be premature, for it would be ill-advised to formulate conclusions 
from our present, necessarily subjective point of view. An 
awareness of the vicissitudes of the concept of "art" is important 
in that it emphasizes the fact that every great period must forge 
this concept anew, or that every culture Bees its social and spir- 
itual ideals reflected in its art. Throughout history the concept 
of art has repeatedly undergone changes in meaning. Still, 
in the words of Max Beckmann, “Since Ur of the Chaldees, 
since Tell Halaf and Crete, all the essential things in art have 
always sprung from the deepest feeling for the mystery of our 
existence." Modern art is premised upon immediacy and pri- 
mary cognition, the findings of which, often highly specialized 
and elaborated on an analytical basis, are organized into a new 
visual order. It is a many- faceted process moving toward a 
new unifying concept, a new artistic totality — in other words, 
a style. 

Movements and artists. In the following classification of 
modern movements the work of only a few artists can be dis- 
cussed in detail. Most artists will figure within a single category; 
but a number of influential masters, besides participating in the 
characteristic movements of their own day, provided the impe- 
tus or inspiration for distinctive trends that ensue*'. Cezanne 
and Picasso are the outstanding examples of the&« dominant 
figures, for they mark real turning points and exceed the bounds 
of the “isms" in which they were directly involved. Picasso 
has been a "romantic realist," a cubist, a classicist, and a surre- 
alist. His restless and encyclopedic nature can be fully appreci- 
ated only in its ultimate natural unity, through his personality 
and relation to his times. Other artists are less versatile, and 
their life work may justly be encompassed by the designation 
of a sniffle movement — Juan Gris and cubism, for example. 
For the most part, the modern schools treated in the following 
discussion are readily discernible and commonly accepted clas- 
sifications. Some retain only a historical interest, but in general 
they comprise indispensable links in the logical chain of artistic 
development and characterize our age as a period of transition 
and revolutionary ideas, as well as new and primary sources 
of inspiration. The artistic concepts of our century derived 
from these movements are primarily French in origin. The 
most influential activity was centered in Paris, where artists 
from every country have worked and are still working. The 
production of these various nationals, who constitute the 
"school of Paris" (< icole de Paris), remains especially significant 
to the over-all development of the modern movement but in 
general exercises little reciprocating influence over the art of 
their countries of origin. 

A recurrent objective in various French movements of 
the i8oos was the liberation of painting from historical and phil- 
osophical content in order to concentrate upon pictorial val- 
ues and purely visual effects. This tendency is found in the 
plein-airism of the Barbizon school in the forest of Fontaine- 
bleau, which had its direct antecedents in the work of early- 
i9th-century British painters such as John Constable (1776- 
1837) and Richard Bonington (1801-28; qq.v.). The Barbizon 
school included Theodore Rousseau (1812-67), Jean- Francois 
Millet (1814-75), Charles-Fran^ois Daubigny (1817-78; qq.v.), 
Narcisse Diaz (1808-73), and others (see realism). They de- 
voted themselves to landscape not simply to reproduce a pictur- 
esque locale (see landscape in art), but as a varied and less 
constrained subject for painting. 

The "objective realism" of Gustave Courbet (1819-77; q*v.), 
set forth in his first manifesto in 1855 (written as preface to 
his own exhibition in the Pavilion du R6alisme), postulated a 
new type of painting that was freed not only from intellectual 
content but also from the lyricism and sentimentalism of the 
Barbizon school — a painting founded on pure perception, 
unencumbered by thought or emotion. Among the followers 
of Courbet and his school were Wilhelm Leibl (1844-1900) 
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and Wilhelm Triibner (1851-1917) in Germany; Giovanni Se- 
gantini (1858-99) in Italy; Ignacio Zuloaga y Zabaleta (1870- 
1945) in Spain; Augustus John (b. 1878) in England; Anders 
Zorn (1860-1920) in Sweden; Jozef Israels (1824-1911) in Bel- 
gium; and P. S. Kroyer (1851-1909) in Denmark. 

Impressionism. Impressionism (q.v.) also has antecedents 
in early- 19th-century English painting, above all in the work 
of Joseph Turner (1775-1851; q.v.) and John Constable, 
and in two precursors of the movement who worked in France 
— Eugene Boudin (1824-98) and Johan Barthold Jongkind 
(1819-91). However, impressionism is more directly rooted in 
what can be called the "subjective realism" of Edouard Manet 
(1832-83; q.v.). Although not an avowed "impressionist" until 
late in life, Manet anticipated many of the coioristic, thematic, 
and formal choices of impressionism. In 1874, at the age of 
forty-two and already famous for innovations based on Spanish 
painting (pl. 120) and classical tradition, Manet was converted 
to Monet's theories. Although, he declined to exhibit with the 
impressionists, his work thereafter was indisputably plein-airist. 

Impressionist subject matter was taken from the objects 
and happenings of everyday life: still life of homely objects 
such as flowers, a few pieces of fruit, or a dead fish; and, most 
frequent, landscape and figure studies painted "sur le motif," 
or on the spot and dirccdy from the subject rather than in the 
studio. In attempting to record the elusive effects of light on 
the subject, the impressionists applied the laws of optics and re- 
lied upon the principle of the "melange optique," or optical 
mixture of color, in their interpretation of light and shadows 
composed of pure color rather than blacks. The scientific prin- 
ciples on which they based their depictions of pure percep- 
tual reality had only recently been discovered, and their appli- 
cation was greeted with incomprehension and hostility by pub- 
lic and critics at all the impressionist group exhibitions. 

The name "impressionist" was derisively given to a group 
of artists who called themselves the "Soci^te Anonyme des 
Artistes Petntres, ^culpteurs, Graveurs ..." by the journalist 
Louis Leroy in 1874. The designation was prompted by the 
title of a painting by Claude Monet (q.v.), Impression — Sunrise 
(vn, PL. 418), which aroused the indignation of most spectators. 
The following painters participated in this first impressionist 
exhibition, held in the former salon of the photographer Nadar: 
Monet, Boudin, Camille Pissarro (1830-1903), Pierre Auguste 
Renoir (1841-1919), Paul Cezanne (1839-1906), Alfred Sisley 
(1840-99), Edgar Degas (1834-1917; qq.v.), Armand Guillau- 
min (1841-1927), Berthe Morisot (1841-95), Henri Rouart 
(1833-1912), Felix Bracquemond (1833-1914), and Giuseppe 
de Nittis (1846-84), among others. 

In 1875 an auction sale and exhibition of the group at the 
H6tel Druot provoked a near riot and enjoyed little success. 
In 1876 the second exhibition was held at the Galeric Durand- 
Ruel, still with little encouragement. The participants included 
Degas, Renoir, Pissarro, Monet, Sisley, Berthe Morisot, and 
Gustave Caillehotte (1848-J4). The third exhibition in 1877, 
which for the first time used the official title “Exposition des 
Impressionistes," had only eighteen participants, among whom 
were Monet, Renoir, Caillcbottc, Pissarro, Sisley, Guillaumin, 
Morisot, Cezanne, and Degas. The fourth occurred in 1879 
and was slightly better received; it included Degas, Pissarro, 
Monet, Mary Cassatt (1855-1926; q.v.), and Jean Louis Forain 
(1852-1931). 

A split in the impressionist ranks was already evident in 
the fifth exhibition in 1880, in which the following were repre- 
sented: Pissarro, Caillehotte, Morisot, Cassatt, Forain, Degas, 
Bracquemond, Jean Francois Raffaelli . (1850-1924), and 
Paul Gauguin (1848-1903; q.v.). In 1881 the sixth exhibition, 
again held at the salon of Nadar, included Monet, Gauguin, 
Guillaumin, Cassatt, Degas, Morisot, and others. The seventh, 
in 1882, showed further dissension within the group, and Degas 
and Cassatt did not participate. Among those who continued 
to exhibit were Renoir, Pissarro, Monet, Sisley, Guillaumin, 
Caillebotte, Morisot, and Gauguin. 

In the eighth and final show, called simply "Eighth Exhi- 
bition of Paintings," the impressionists were still inciting public 


consternation. Held in 1886, it included the work of Degas, 
Cassatt, Forain, Morisot, Gauguin, and Odilon Redon (1840- 
1916; q.v.), as well as the divisionist Georges Seurat (1859- 
91), Paul Signac (1863-1935; qq.v.), Emile Schuffenecker 
(1851-1934), and Pissarro. By this time the impressionists 
had lost their unity and purpose as a group, and their organized 
activity came to an end. Their work continued, however, to 
exert widespread influence as a technique, and its adherents 
included Max Liebermann (1847-1935) and Max Slevogt 
(1868-1932) in Germany, and Waiter Richard Sickert (1860- 
1942) and the American James MacNeill Whistler (1834-1903; 
q.v.) in England. The "Macchiaioli" (q.v.), a Tuscan group 
that was greatly influenced by the work of Courbet, also evi- 
denced limited affinities with the attitudes of the impressionists. 

There were no impressionists who were exclusively sculptors; 
but Degas and Renoir translated their masterful painterly treat- 
ment of the impact of movement and light on form into the 
sculptural medium. Degas worked only in wax, and bronze 
casts of his models were made after his death. In Italy, the work 
of Medardo Rosso more nearly approached impressionist 
sculpture. Rosso also employed wax; his subjects were taken 
from daily life, and the manipulation of light by modeling was 
highly effective. Auguste Rodin (1840-1917; q.v.), on the other 
hand, has been called both impressionistic and expressionistic. 
His preoccupation with the transitory and fragmentary effect 
of light on surfaces was similar to the impressionist concern with 
broken color, while his active line and dramatic poses and ges- 
tures were definitely expressionistic. He referred to the medium 
of sculpture as "the hole and die lump," thus anticipating the 
20th-century interpretation of space and use of the void as a 
positive element. These sculptors were "modelers" rather than 
"carvers," because of their reliance upon the effects of light 
on the small facets and indentations of the modeled surface. 

Neoimpressionism (pointillism or divisionism). Neoimpression- 
ism arose from within, and in opposition to, impressionism itself. 
Paul Signac, the theorist of divisionism, who also participated 
in the last impressionist exhibition, clarified his position as fol- 
lows: "Neoimpressionism is the prismatic decomposition of 
colors, their fusion with the aid of the spectator's eye. . . ." 
In noting the elements the two artistic movements have in 
common (light and color), he adds: "The technique employed 
by these painters has nothing to do with impressionism; to the 
degree that the technique of the latter is instinctive and instan- 
taneous, that of the neoimpressionists is deliberate and constant. 
It is in this sense that the word neoimpreationism must be un- 
derstood. The neoimpressionists, like the impressionists, have 
nothing but pure color on their palette, but they repudiate 
absolutely all mixture of colors" (D'Euglne Delacroix au nio- 
impressionnisme , Paris, 1899). Thus divisionism was impression- 
ism consolidated and systematized, so much so that the contem- 
porary public could not tell the works of Sqprat and Pissarro 
apart. By employing the color theories of Michel Chevreul 
(1786-1889) and refining the principle of optical mixture from 
brush strokes to tiny dots, the pointillists arrived at, as Signac 
expressed it, "the logical consequence of impressionism." 

Georges Seurat (pl. 115), principal exponent and founder 
of the movement, was joined by Signac, Pissarro and his son 
Lucien Pissarro (1864-1944), Maximilien Luce (1858-1941), 
Charles Angrand (1854-1926), Henri Edmond Cross (1856- 
1910), Albert Dubois-Pillct (1854-90), Hippolyte Petitjean 
(1854-1929), Lucie Cousturier (1870-1925), and the Belgian 
Theo van Rysselberghe (1862-1926). Seurat founded the Soci6t6 
des Artistes Indlpendants and Im Revue Indipendante in 1884; 
the function of the group was to organize exhibitions that had 
neither juries nor prizes. The neoimpressionist group held a 
collective exhibition in 1892 and were frequent contributors 
to the weekly Im Vie Modeme. Divisionism had followers 
throughout Europe, and scientific investigation of the nature 
and breakdown of light also served as the point of departure 
for futurist painting. 

Symbolism and synthetism. In 1885, a movement known as 
symbolism developed simultaneously in the literature and visual 
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arts of France. Painters and poets, no longer gimmg at faithful 
representation of the exterior world, were united in seeking to 
convey the uncommon perceptions of dreams and fantasies 
through symbolic allusion. The year 1 886 (the date of Van Gogh's 
arrival in Paris and Gauguin’s first sojourn in Brittany) marked 
a turning point in French painting. The birth of symbolism, 
limited at first to literature, coincided with that of neoimpression- 
iam. In its manifesto published in Le Figaro on September 
1 8 of that year, the poet Jean Morlas declared that “art can de- 
rive from objectivity only a simple and extremely restrictive 
point of departure." A succeeding article by the same author 
characterized the movement thus: “The essential aim of our 
art is to objectify the subjective (the extemalization of the 
Idea) instead of subjectifying the objective (nature seen through 
the eyes of temperament)." This admiration for artifice, for 
dreams and imagination — this feeling that “nature had served 
her purpose" — emphasized the mystic and thcosophic tend- 
encies of symbolism. 

Witliin a short time “little reviews" were established to 
propagate the new esthetic, and the importance they accorded 
to painting and illustration attests to the growing rapport between 
literature and the pictorial arts. In 1886 La Pleiade , Le Deca- 
dent, Im Vogue , Le Scapin , Le Symbolist e t and La Revue lnde- 
pendante , an essentially anarchist production, appeared; in 1889, 
la Plume; in 1890, Mercure de France ; in 1891, La Revue Blanche ; 
also, in 1887 Stephane Mall army’s Poesies had been published, 
and in 1889 ParallHcment by Paul Verlaine, Essai sur les dunnees 
immediate! de la conscience by Henri Bergson, and Les grands 
mtties by Edouard Schure. 

The young critic Albert Auricr, in a famous article in a 
Mercure de France of 1891, summarized the esthetic of symbolism 
as follows: “The work of art is . . . (1) ideological, as its sole ideal 
is the expression of the Idea; (2) symbolist, as it expresses this 
Idea by forms; (3) synthetic, as it presents these forms, these 
signs, by means of a generally comprehensible technique; 
(4) subjective, as the object is considered not only as an object 
but as the presence of an Idea perceived by the subject; (5) and 
consequently, decorative, as decorative painting properly speak- 
ing, as conceived by the Egyptians and probably by the G reeks 
and the primitives, is no more than the manifestation of an art 
at once subjective, synthetic, symbolist, and ideological." 

Puvis de Chavannea (1824-98; q.v.), Gustave Moreau (1826- 
98), and Odilon Redon were three isolated figures who profound- 
ly influenced the symbolists. Their work had demonstrated 
symbolist concepts intuitively before the emergence of the move- 
ment, although Moreau himself waa shocked by the eccentric- 
ities of the younger generation. Redon had always emphasized 
the role of the imagination in ail, and though he was of the 
impressionist generation, his work was the epitome of the sym- 
bolist concept. 

Pictorial symbolism continued to coexist with impressionism, 
and in 1889 a joint exhibition entitled "Exhibition of the Paint- 
ing of the Impressionist and Synthetiat Group" waa held at 
the Caftf Volpini. While the designation “impressionist" had 
been maintained, the esthetic of the movement was now opposed 
to the original impressionists and neoimpressionists and was 
more attuned to the aims of the synthetists, or cloisonnists, led 
by Emile Bernard (1868-1941). This group based its art on 
decorative and unmodeled color areas, almost like Japanese 
prints, in an attempt to achieve a synthesis of form and color. 
In liis Brittany period, Gauguin was one of the leading exponents 
Of synthetism, and the school of Pont-Aven (named after the 
town where he was living at the time) became the center for 
a synthetist community. Other participants were Louis Anquetin 
(1861-1932), Armand Seguin (1869-1903), Henry Moret (1856- 
1 913)1 M. E. L. Maufra (1861-1918), and Paul Serusier (1863- 
1927). Although Van Gogh, who was in Provence, still consid- 
ered himself an impressionist, he was in close contact with 
Pont-Aven. Gauguin wrote that the impressionists had painted 
“that which is right under the eye rather than what rests in the 
mysterious center of thought." He and Bernard insisted on the 
necessity of painting from memory rather than from reality. 
The synthetists continued to be closely allied with the symbolists 
in their esthetic tenets, but their pictorial productions were 


less similar. The same emphasis on decorative abstraction 
and ideological symbols was found in the work of the Rom 
C roix (Rosicrucian) painters, F 61 icicn Rops (1833-98), and the 
Nabis. 

The Nabis and Art Nouveau. The term “Nabi," derived 
from a Hebrew word meaning “prophet," was adopted by the 
poet Auguste Cazalis in 1889 for a group of painters who fre- 
quented the Acad£mie Julian in Paris and formed a kind of 
secret society rooted in symbolism, Catholicism, and mysticism. 
Their art derived in part from that of Gauguin and Degas and 
from Japanese prints. It was a highly intellectual and esoteric 
movement, with Mallarme as the chief deity. Those taking 
part included Edouard Vuillard (1868-1940), Pierre Bonnard 
(1867-1947; qq.v.; pl. 122), Maurice Denis (1870-1943), Paul 
Ranson (1862-1909), Ker-Xavier Roussel (1867-1944), and Paul 
Serusier. In 1891 the Dutchman Jan Verkade (1868-1946) 
joined them, and in 1892 the Hungarian painter J6zsef Rippl- 
R6nai a 861- 1927), Felix Valloton (1865-1925), and the sculptor 
Aristide Maillol (1861-1944; q.v.). The Nabis dined together 
monthly and met every Saturday in the studio of either Ranson 
or Bonnard for discussions. From 1891 to 1896 they exhibited 
regularly in rue Le Peletier, then for a brief period (1897-98) 
at Ambroise Yol lard’s gallery, in 1899 at Durand-RueTs, and 
in 1900 at Bcmheim Jeune. The Nabis collaborated on scenery 
for the Th£&tre de l’Art, which had been established in 1890 
by the poet Paul Fort, and periodically illustrated La Revue 
Blanche , launched by the Natanson brothers in 189. * 

The Nabis disavowed the realism of the imtvcsaionists, 
whose goal was “still the imitation of matter . . . with its per- 
ceived form, its perceived color." For them, on the other hand, 
“art was above all a means of expression, a creation of our spirit 
of which nature is only an occasion." Maurice Denis, the theo- 
rist of the group, also declared that “art instead of being a copy, 
becomes the subjective readjustment of nature," and notes the 
“objectn^ readjustment, which derives from an entirely esthetic 
and d^frative conception." “Wc must remember," he said, 
“that a picture ... is essentially a fiat surface covered with 
colors that have been assembled in a certain order." 

The line as a symbol, the spiritual connotation of the ara- 
besque in major and minor arts suggested by the symbolists 
and Nabis, was to become the basis of Art Nouveau (q.v.), or 
Jugendstil [also called “modern style" or Stile Florealc (floral 
style)]. This movement, associated primarily with architecture 
and design rather than with painting, has come to be recognized 
as a much larger international trend. It was in turn closely 
related to the Vienna Sezession, founded in 1897 by Gustav 
Klimt (1862-1918; pl. 122). In England in the mid- 1 9th century, 
the same mystic preoccupation with significant form and line 
had been the basis of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, who com- 
bined poetic and religious fervor with a certain academic reality. 

The theories and innovations of Seurat and his friends, 
symbolism, and the art of Gauguin, Van Gogh, Bonnard, Ce- 
zanne, Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec (1864-1901; q.v.), and others 
(including sculptors) are often referred to comprehensively as 
“postimpressionism." This term bears no stylistic implications 
and should be considered only an expedient time designation, 
that is, the period following impressionism. 

The sculpture of Aristide Maillol in the postimpressionist 
period can be compared with the work of painters of neoclassi- 
cist tendency (e.g., C&sanne), who consciously reacted against 
the “formlessness" of impressionist painting. Maillol's women 
are massive and rounded, and his surface texture — unlike that of 
Rodin and Degas — is smooth and firm. In Germany Wilhelm 
Lehmbruck (1881-1919; q.v.) was at first influenced by Maillol; 
but as his art matured, his figures developed an elongated, 
somewhat expresaiomstic elegance with a lyrical humanism 
that has been compared to medieval art. Ernst Barlach (1870- 
1938; q.v.) was indeed inspired by medieval sculpture, as well 
as by Russian folk carvings, and created heavy static volumes 
that are ostensibly expressionist, although their weightiness 
also relates them to Malliol. Georg Kolbe (b. 1877) and Gerhard 
Marcks (b. 1889), two other German figure sculptors of a later 
date, can also be included in the group of artists who, like Mail- 
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lol, idealize the object. At times, however, their works tend to 
be marred by sentimentality. 

The Great Independents . The progression from the above- 
mentioned groups to the first great movement of the 20th century, 
Fauvism, would not be clear without consideration of the im- 
portant contributions of certain major figures, independent of 
their nominal adherence to various movements. One of these 
4 'Great Independents’* was of course Gauguin, who advocated 
the return to primitivism shared by symbolism and Fauvism (pl. 
121). [Constantin Brancusi’s (1876^-1957; q.v.) sculpture can also 
be likened to Gauguin’s painting in its search for new sources 
of energy outside the Western tradition of rationalism. Ante- 
cedents for the simplification of form that characterizes Bran- 
cusi’s work might be located in Oriental, African, and pre-Greek 
Cycladic sculpture (pl. 128). The barbaric symbolism and the 
extremely tactile, as well as visual, impact of his organic abstrac- 
tions influenced Amedeo Modigliani (1884-1920; q.v.) in both 
his painting and sculpture (plq. 128, 129).] 

Recognition as the first of the Great Independents of mod- 
em art may be bestowed upon Monet, who at the same time 
served as a transitional figure into impressionism. Renoir's 
importance as an independent figure lies in the classical tendencies 
inherent in his mature style, while Bonnard and Vuillard are 
noteworthy for their mastery of "r6alit6 po^tique,” or intimism. 
The dramatic and intensely personal innovations of Vincent 
Van Gogh (pl. 120) do not fit readily into a schematic chart of 
modem movements, nor does the social perspicacity of Toulouse- 
Lautrec. In their expressionistic use of color and distortion, 
Van Gogh and Toulouse-Lautrec prepared the way for similar 
experiments by the Fauvists. Clzanne (pl. 121), both in his style 
and theories, laid the foundation for cubism, and it is with him 
that the "early phase” of modern painting ends. The intense 
preoccupation with art as response to the conditions of contem- 
porary life and with ideological reform programs gave way to 
the typically modem phenomenon of the avant-garde, which 
deliberately breeds revolt in order to create a more favorable 
climate for a program of art and society in open defiance of the 
temper of the times. 

Fauvism. The Fauves (q.v.), or "wild beasts,” were so named 
by the critic Louis Vauxcelles when they exhibited together for 
the first time in 1905 at the Salon d’Automne. "A pot of colors 
thrown in the public’s face” was the descriptive phrase used by 
another critic. These tendencies, although they did not emerge 
as an avowed movement until 1905, had been manifested since 
the late 1890s by several painters; the most important of these 
was Henri Matisse (1869-1954; q.v.; pl. 123). Others involved 
were the Dutchman Kees van Dongen (b. 1877) and Louis 
Valtat (1869-1952), as well as members of three associated groups 
influenced by the neoimpressionists and the Nabis on the one 
hand and by Van Gogh on the other: the Atelier Gustave Mo- 
reau and Acadlmie Car ri ere, including Albert Marquet (1875- 
1947), Henri Charles Maifeuin (1874-1943), Charles Camoin 
(b. 1879), and Jean Puy (b. 1876); the Ch&tou group, includ- 
ing Andrl Derain (1880-1954; q.v.; pl. 123) and Maurice de 
Vlaminck (1876-1958); and the Le Havre group, with Othon 
Friesz (1879-1949), Raoul Dufy (1877-1953; q.v.), and for a 
short time, Georges Braque. 

"Fauvism has thrown off the tyranny of divisionism,” 
said Matisse. "It escapes into a wild state in search of simpler 
means that will not suffocate the spirit.” Fauvism attempted 
to rediscover the purity of pigment, of the paint itself, by means 
of bold and arbitrary use of pure color for its intrinsic expressive 
qualities. “What I strive for above all is expression,” wrote 
Matisse. "... 1 discover the expressive quality of color in a 
purely instinctive manner. My choice of colors is based on no 
scientific theory; it is based on observation, on feeling, on my 
own perceptive experience. ... I want to achieve that con- 
centrated essence of feeling which is the making of a picture.” 
“Color,” said Vlaminck, "was a keg of dynamite for us.” 

These explosive qualities found a parallel in Germany 
in the formation of the Brucke group in Dresden in 1905, and 
in the development of German expressionism in general (sec 


expressionism; also see ensuing discussion in this article). Its 
anti rational conceptions were fundamentally in opposition to 
impressionism and neoimpressionism. "Impressionist painting 
is full of contradictory impressions,” said Matisse. "We want 
to achieve an interior balance by means of simplification of 
idea and figurative form.” Although the Fauves modified 
their initial "shock treatment” somewhat and realized the danger 
of a total lack of discipline or control, the movement itself 
came to a rather abrupt end after less than four years. While 
only Vlaminck and a few academizing Fauves sustained the 
original aims of the movement, its radically new color attitudes 
and its plastic intensity did have, and continue to have, great 
influence on many of the succeeding movements. 

Cubism. Cubism (see cubism and futurism) was the formal 
and technical revolution that took place between 1907 and 1914, 
with Pablo Picasso (b. 1881), Georges Braque (b. 1882), Fer- 
nand L6ger (1881-1956; pl. 124), and Juan Gris (1887-1927; 
qq.v.; pl. 130) as its prime movers. It originated in two diamet- 
rically opposed influences — primitivism and analytical science. 
Without the impetus provided by the radical spirit of cubism, 
the subsequent evolution of modern art would have been in- 
conceivable. Cubism shattered the compact forms of the tra- 
ditional concept of volume; it created a new plastic language in 
accordance with developments in science and contemporary 
thought and was strongly influenced by Clzanne, Seurat, and 
African sculpture. 

The first great cubist canvas was Les Demoiselles d* Avignon 
(IV, pl. 75), painted by Picasso in 1906-07. In a 1908 issue of 
Gil Bias , the critic Louis Vauxcelles used the word "cubes” 
in connection with a Braque exhibition at the Galerie Kahn- 
weiler. 'Hie creators of cubism accepted the term defiantly, 
for they disavowed any conscious theorizing. "When we created 
cubism,” said Picasso, "we had no intention of producing cub- 
ism, only of expressing what was within ourselves.” Other 
artists in the movement included Robert Delaunay (1885- 
1951; PL. 127), Roger de La Frcsnaye (1885-1925; qq.v.; IV, 
pl. 78), Albert Gleizes (1881-1953; IV, pl. 79), Jean Metzinger 
(1883-1956; IV, pl. 83), Francis Picabia (1879-1953; pl. 132), 
Louis Marcoussis (1883-1941), Henri le Fauconnicr (1881- 
1946). Jean Lur£at (b. 1892), and Henri Hayden (b. 1883). 

From 1909 to 1912 the ambitious program of the cubists 
was embodied in "analytical cubism,” which engaged in new 
experiments in the structure of form and object-space relation- 
ships and became increasingly abstract and rectilinear. From 
1912 to 1922 "synthetic cubism,” the second miyor tendency, 
was predominant. Reversing the process of breaking down 
natural forms in an analytical manner, synthetic cubism built 
up form by arbitrarily selecting and assembling compositional 
elements. This synthesis made use of collage, illusionistic 
techniques, and more palpable geometric shapes. Brilliant color, 
which had gradually been eliminated during the analytical period, 
was resurrected by Delaunay and Picabia about 1912. Be- 
tween 1912 and 1913 the cubists began working with "construc- 
tions” that combined everyday objects with painting. 

In 1912 the Section d’Or was formed, and its member- 
ship included Gleizes, Metzinger, Marcoussis, Jacques Villon 
(pl. 138; see duchamp brothers), Frank Kupka (1871-1957; 
pl. 137), Picabia, and Andr£ Lhote (b. 1885). "Decorative 
cubism” followed in 1914-15, and "curvilinear cubism” in 
1923-26. The term "Orphism” was used by Apollinaire in 1912 
to describe the art of Delaunay (also referred to as "simulta- 
ncism”), which was closely related to cubism but placed more 
emphasis on the purely lyrical values of color and light effects. 
Throughout this evolution of cubism, the principles of simulta- 
neity, superposition, and transparence were increasingly ap- 
plied to present the object in a cumulative aspect, that is, viewed 
from several different points. 

Cubist sculpture, like cubist painting, was basically form- 
dissecting m intent, and its recourse to African sculpture was 
inevitable. Picasso’s wooden planar constructions and his 
heads, which at first were simply complex faceting of the surface, 
were later refined in highly analytical fashion, presenting mul- 
tiple views and moving focus (pl. 128). Braque’s limited sculp- 
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tural output is usually closer to relief in execution and is sug- 
gestive of classical Greek art. Alexander Archipenko (b. 1887) 
explored the possibilities of concave and convex opposition in 
nude figures (pl. ia8). The early polychrome reliefs of Henri 
Laurens (1885-1954) were more akin to painting than sculpture, 
but he later developed an architectonic, tender, and elegant 
figure sculpture that remained fundamentally cubist in concep- 
tion. Ossip Zadkine (b. 1890) was very much influenced by 
African sculpture and continues to produce cubistic representa- 
tional sculpture on a monumental scale. Jacques Lipchitz 
(b. 1891; q.v.) worked in an austere and architectural style in 
his cubist period, although he has since evolved a more expres- 
sionists and abstract style (I, pl. 131). “Much as I admire 
the impressionists and Rodin," he still affirms, “1 always say 
‘I am a cubist. ' " 

Elements from other movements (expressionism, surrealism, 
and futurism) developing simultaneously in the 1920s were 
merged with cubism. The most important cubist sculptor was 
equally influenced by futurism: Raymond Duchamp- Villon’s 
(1876-1918) fusion of mechanical and organic shapes (IV, pl. 
82) and his monumental portrait of Baudelaire present two 
aspects of a talent that undoubtedly would have developed into 
a major influence had he not been killed in World War I. 

Futurism. Just as cubism, which was essentially concerned 
with the static, devoted itself to the representation of objects 
in space, futurism took up the problem of representing motion 
in a new way (sec cubism and futurism). Initially a literary 
movement whose beginnings were marked by the publication 
of F. T. Marinetti’s first futurist manifesto in 1909, its precepts 
were extended to the visual arts in 1910, when three Italian 
painters — Carlo Carr& (b. 1881), Umberto Boccioni (1882-1916; 
q.v.), and Luigi Rossolo (1885-1947) — met Marinetti in Milan 
and decided to direct a manifesto to young artists. This docu- 
ment was to have an extraordinary effect on the stagnant climate 
of Italian culture at that time. It was also signed by the painters 
(iiacomo Balia (1871-1958) and Gino Severini (b. 1883; qq.v.) 
and was followed by a second manifesto — the so-called “Tech- 
nical Manifesto of Futurist Painting," published in Milan in 
April of the same year. During 1911 the first important futurist 
painting and sculpture was produced. Other, temporary members 
of the futurist movement were Ardengo Soffici (b. 1879; pl. 13 i), 
Ottonc Rosai (b. 1895), and Mario Sironi (b. 1885). 

r Hie first futurist exhibition was held in Paris at Bemheim 
Jeunc in 1912 and was followed by additional exhibits in London, 
Berlin, Amsterdam, Vienna, and other European and American 
cities. On April 11, 1912, Boccioni’s manifesto La scultura 
futurista anticipated the creation of Dada objects. Boccioni 
was in fact the major futurist sculptor, for he translated into 
sculpture the same principles of motion and dynamism that 
dominated his painting (pl. 13 1). His Unique Forms of Continuity 
tn Space is an intricate coalescence of shapes that creates an 
illusion of motion (IV, pl. 82). He expressed his guiding 
principle thus: “Man must be studied through his dynamism, 
which is the simultaneous action of his absolute and relative 
motion.’ ' In 1914 Boccioni’s Pittura e scultura futuriste, which 
set forth the theories of the movement, was published. 

The futurists set out to “destroy the cult of the past, the 
obsession of the antique . . . exalt every kind of originality, 
boldness, extreme violence . . . rebel against the tyranny of 
the words 'harmony* and ‘good taste’ . . . take and glorify the 
lib* of today, incessantly and tumultuously transformed by the 
triumphs of science .... Wc declare that the world’s splendor 
has been enriched by a new beauty, the beauty of speed. A 
speeding automobile is more beautiful than the Victory of 
Samothrace.” The futurist emphasis was on energy and dy- 
nnmism rather than on object and matter (IV. pls. 81, 84). 
“When we speak of movement, it is not a cinematographic 
preoccupation which guides us . . . nor a childish curiosity to 
observe and fix the passage of an object being displaced from 
point A to point B. On the contrary, we want to approach 
pure sensation, namely, to create the form of plastic intuition, 
to create the duration of apparition, to bring to life the object 
in its own manifestation." 


Expressionism . The term “expressiomsifi” was used for the 
first time in an article by Wilhelm Worringer in the review 
Der Sturm (August, 1911) in connection with Cezanne, Van 
Gogh, and Matisse. It was employed again for the Blaue 
Reiter exhibition of 1912 at the Der Sturm Gallery, where it 
became the designation for the more romantic and spontaneous 
tendencies in German painting (see expressionism). “Expres- 
sionism," defined in a broader sense, can also be applied to the 
work of Van Gogh, Georges Rouault (1871-1958; pl. 125), 
the Norwegian Edvard Munch (1863-1944; pl. 116), the Belgian 
James Ensor (1860-1949; pl. 122), the Lithuanian Chaim 
Soutine (1894-1943; qq.v.; pl. 140); members of and artists 
sponsored by the Munich, Vienna, and Berlin Sezession groups, 
such as Oskar Kokoschka (b. 1886; q.v.; pl. 141); and other 
painters whose use of color ahd form serves primarily emo- 
tional ends, or “self-expression." It is, however, German 
expressionism that is generally implied by use of the term, 
the painting based on the three fundamental movements of the 
early 20th century in Germany: Die Briicke, Der Blaue Reiter, 
and Die Neue Sachlichkeit. 

The Briicke — or “bridge" — group, formed in 1905 in 
Dresden and dissolved in 1913, had among its participants: 
Emil Nolde (1867-1956), Ernst Ludwig Kirchner (1880-1938; 
qq.v.), Erich Heckel (b. 1883), Karl Schmidt-Rottluff (b. 1884), 
Otto MUJler (1874-1930), Fritz Bleyl (b. 1880), Max Pechstein 
(1881-1955). Cuno Amiet (b. 1868), and in 1908, Kees van 
Dongen (b. 1877). These artists published their drawings and 
prints in albums and proposed a return to the m)St genuine 
sources of inspiration — popular art and the work oT craftsmen. 

In the manifesto of the movement in 1905, they declared: “He 
who renders his inner convictions as he knows he must, and 
does so with spontaneity and sincerity, is one of us." The first 
Briicke exhibition was held in 1906 at the Dresden-Ldbtau; 
the second exhibit, later that winter, included graphic works. 

A letter of invitation to membership in the group, sent to 
Nolde HW907, stated: “One of the aims of Die Briicke is, as 
its name implies, to conduct toward it all the revolutionary 
elements now in gestation." After the Briicke group moved 
to Berlin, some of its freedom and impulsive handling of colors 
was lost and its unity was eventually shattered, with each artist 
going his own way. 

The Blaue Reiter (“Blue Rider," named after a work by 
Kandinsky) developed at the end of 19 11 from the Neue Kunstler 
Vereinigung (New Artist’s Federation) in Munich. Its founders 
were Paul Klee (1879-1940; pl. 137), Wassily Kandinsky 
(1866-1944; pl. 126), Franz Marc (1880-1916; pl. 127; qq.v.), 
and August Macke (1887-1914). Their first exhibition was in 
Berlin in December, 1911. Some months later, in a black-and- 
white show at the Goltz Gallery in Munich, painters from the 
BrUcke and Neue Berliner Sezeaaion groups, as well as Pi- 
casso, the Frenchmen Braque, Derain, La Fresnaye, and Vla- 
minck, and the Russians Gontcharova, Larionov, and Malevich, 
also participated. On the cover of the catalogue for the first 
exhibition was a summary of the Blaue Reiter’s intentions: 
“We want to acknowledge a determined form; the goal is that 
of indicating, in the variety of forma represented, how the 
interior inspiration of the artist effects itself in a multiplicity 
of methods." Similarly, August Macke wrote: “The aim of 
art is not to imitate scientifically and examine the organic ele- 
ments in natural forms, but to produce an abbreviated form 
of life by means of appropriate symbols.” Their interests 
tended toward lyrical abstraction, as shown in the writings 
of Marc, Klee, and especially Kandinsky in his Concerning the 
Spiritual in Art of 1912. 

The third important group was the Neue Sachlichkeit (“new 
objectivity"). Initiated in the last years of World War I by 
Otto Dix (b. 1891), George Grosz (1893-1960), and Max 
Beckmann (1884-1950) as a reaction against the excesses of 
expressionism, the movement professed a return to objectivity 
of vision. Like the Briicke and Blaue Reiter groups, however, 
it also reflected a protest against the times and was characterized 
by bitter, cynical realism and profound social commentary. 
These and other artists participated in the November group 
of iqi8, which aspired to create an international federation of 
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artists collaborating in order to achieve closer contact between 
art and the people. Max Pechstein wrote, “We painters and 
poets are bound to the poor in sacred solidarity. Many of us 
have known the misery and humiliation of hunger. We feel 
more secure in a proletarian society. We do not want to depend 
upon the whim of bourgeois collectors .... We must be 
true socialists, we must arouse the highest socialist virtue — 
brotherhood of man." 

Expressionism, in its broader interpretation, still has many 
adherents in the contemporary' art of all countries. Although 
the movement proper was located primarily in Germany, the 
dramatic qualities of expressionism continue to attract such 
painters as Man£-Katz (h. 1894) and Zygmund Menkes (b. 
1896) in France; Max Weber (b. 1881), Hyman Bloom (b. 1913). 
and Rico Lebrun (b. 1900) in America; and many others else- 
where. Matisse’s sculpture, which he abandoned in 1933, was 
fundamentally' expressionist in concept and execution. Followers 
of expressionism who work in an abstract idiom will be discussed 
in a subsequent section on contemporary trends. 

Suprematism and constructivism. Kazimir Malevich (1878- 
1935; q.v.), the first artist to advance a system of pure geometrical 
abstraction in his painting (pl. 137), developed Suprematism 
m Moscow in 1913. In 1915 he edited the suprematist mani- 
festo, with the help of several writers, including the poet 
Vladimir Mayakovsky. Almost simultaneously, Vladimir Tatlin 
(b. 1875) created constructivism; Alexander Rodchenko (b. 1891), 
anti-objectivism; and Michael Larionov (b. 1881), rayonism — all 
based on the esthetic of futurism and the Blaue Reiter for the 
most part. In 1912. Malevich, Larionov, Nathalie Gontcharova 
(b. 1881), and David Durliuk (b. 1882) had participated m the 
Blaue Reiter exhibition in Munich. Contact with the futurist 
theories — except in Germany, where the Italian movement 
was already well known — was intensified by conferences that 
Marinetti held in Russia in 1914. After the October Revolution, 
Malevich taught at the Academy of Fine Arts in Moscow', and 
there he became . acquainted with the sculptors Naum Gabo 
(b. 1890) and Antoine Pevsner (b. 1886; qq.v.; PL. 137) and 
the painter El Lissitsky (1890-1941). Larionov's rayonist 
experiments were short-lived, but in 1911-12 they constituted, 
along with Kandinsky's cxprcssionistic abstractions, the most 
rigorous abstract tendencies in Europe. The movement and 
its name emanated from a preoccupation with the disintegration 
of forms into radiations of light. 

Malevich explained the movement he founded as follows: 
“By Suprematism 1 mean the supremacy of pure feeling or 
perception in pictorial art. From the suprematist point of view, 
exterior appearances offer no interest; only sensibility is essential, 
independent of the mood in which it exists.’ * For him the 
highest aim was to free art from “all sociological or materialist 
associations." “The object in itself means nothing to the 
suprematist. Sensibility is the only thing that counts." He 
finally arrived at expression of “the feeling of the absence of 
the object," as exemplified in his notorious series of White 
on White paintings of 1918. 

The sources of Russian constructivism unquestionably lie 
in Picasso's cubism. Constructivist theory developed in the 
works of Tatlin between 1913 and 1917 and those of the brothers 
Gabo and Pevsner between 1915 and 1917. The two currents 
converged in Moscow in 1917. Tatlin’s reliefs were composed 
of industrial materials such as glass, wire, and metal. His art 
became increasingly architectonic, and the most ambitious of 
the constructivist works was his project for a monument to the 
Third International of 1919. Constructivist sculpture in general 
was more concerned with the object in space, with intersecting 
planes in depth rather than with volume and mass as plastic 
elements. In 1920 Gabo and Pevsner wrote the “realist" mani- 
festo in which they presented the following fundamental con- 
cepts of constructivism: “In order to interpret the reality of 
life, art must be based upon two fundamental elements: space 
and time. Volume is not the only concept of space. Kinetic 
and dynamic elements must be used to express the true nature 
of time. The static rhythms are no longer sufficient. Art must 
not be more imitative, but seek new forms." 


Rodchenko’s anti-objectivism, or nonobjectivism, was less 
absolute in color and form and more dynamic than the Suprem- 
atism of Malevich from which it sprang. Rodchenko's Black 
on Black t which he sent to the suprematist-nonobjectivist exhibi- 
tion in 1919, was the anti-objectivist reply to Malevich's White 
on White. Another offshoot of these tendencies was the “Proun’ 
constructions of El Lissitsky, which were a combination of 
French Dada and Dutch de Stijl with Russian elements. 

Vorticism . Independent of the Russian movements, Blast: 
The Review of the Great English Vortex appeared in London 
in June, 1914, with the painter Wvndham Lewis (1882-1957) 
as editor. The accompanying movement, both literary and 
artistic, was called vorticism; among its members were the 
poet Ezra Pound (b. 1885) and the sculptor Henri Gaudier- 
Brzeska (1891-1915). Its principles were derived from cubism 
and futurism, though the movement professed opposition to 
both, and its program sought to free British art from the Victo- 
rian age and to present painting w'ith the rigor of geometric 
theory. Though the vorticists sought to enlist Jacob Epstein 
(1880-1959; q.v.) in their ranks, thiB sculptor stands apart 
from any of the main movements of the 20th century. His 
intense cultivation of expressive values and his consistent 
production of sensitive portraits are traits not found in other 
leading avant-garde sculptors of his time. 

Purism. Purism was initiated in 1915 with the publication 
of the review UElan , and its tenets were elaborated in 1918 
by its founders Am6d6e Ozenfant (b. 1886) and Le Corbusier 
(q.v.; Charlcs-Edouard Jcannerct, b. 1887) in their book Aprh 
le cubisme. Its authors maintained that cubism had become 
trivial and decorative and that all painting based on fantasy, 
preciosity, and ostentation should be banned in order to restore 
to the object its basic architectonic simplicity. The machine 
became the symbol and model of absolute functionalism. 
Purism, like de Stijl and Suprematism, rejected all subjective 
individualism and sentimentalism. The purist theories were 
further developed in the review I.'Esprit Nouveau (Paris, 1920- 
25), in Le Corbusier’s Vers une architecture (1923), and in his 
collaborative effort with Ozenfant, La peinture modeme (1925). 
The first exhibition of Purism was held in Paris in 1918 at the 
Galerie Thomas. Although the movement was ostensibly pro- 
gressive and reformist, it was actually “reactionary" in that it 
stressed the inclusion of recognizable objects in paintings. 

Dada. Cubist disintegration of forms, futurist rebellion 
against static harmony and good taste, Kandinsky's abstract 
“improvisations," Marcel Duchamp’s (b. 1887; pl. 132) proto- 
Dada works from 1911 on (including the first “ready-made’’ 
in 1914), the cubist collage and the adoption of new materials 
such as glass, wood, newspaper, mirrors, and horsehair — all 
these paved the way for Dada and its assertion of the total 
irrationality of art. 

The foundation of the Cabaret Voltaire in Zurich by Hugo 
Ball (1886-1927) in 1916 marked the actual beginning of the 
movement. The expatriate Romanian poet Tristan Tzara is 
said to have chosen the designation “Dada" (hobbyhorse) at 
random from a dictionary. Dada demonstrations were held, 
and the first Dada manifesto was published. Dada spread to 
Germany, with centers in Berlin, Cologne, and Hanover, and 
to Paris, which became its center. In New York Marcel Du- 
champ had already produced antiesthetic works, having entered 
a miniature urinal in the 19x7 Independents under the title 
Fountain by R . Mutt. The group that had grown up about 
the Alfred Stieglitz Photo Secession Gallery founded the review 
291 in New York in 1915. Man Ray (b. 1890) had invented 
his “rayographs," an experiment in photographic techniques; 
and Francis Picabia, a former cubist, was also working in the 
Dada idiom before the movement was actually organized. The 
first “organized" Dada group, that of Zurich, included Ball* 
Tzara, Jean (Hans) Arp (b. 1887; q.v.), Marcel Janco (b. 1895)* 
an Richard Huelsenbeck (b. 1892). Max Ernst (b. 1891; q.v*) 
and Kurt Schwitters (1887-1948) were two German artists 
whose Dada contributions were of great importance and orig- 
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inahty, especially in the field of collage. Ernst introduced 
L)ada in Cologne, and Schwitters in Hanover; both took part 
in the Faria movement in its heyday. 

Dada was dedicated to disorder, anarchy, and antisystemati- 
zation and to open defiance of all previously existent forms of 
art and literature. In Germany it had marked political and 
Communist associations, and everywhere it reflected the despe- 
ration of the times in its drastic measures, its attempt to wipe 
the esthetic slate clean of pretension and hypocrisy. Its visual 
productions included the “found object” (objet trouvi ), the 
“ready-made” (intact or slightly doctored objects from the 
everyday world that were chosen by the artist as works of art), 
and collages and constructions made from refuse, bits of paper 
found in the gutters, etc. “Sense through nonsense” was one 
of their bywords, and they propagated their faith with exhibi- 
tions of anti-art held in churches, lavatories, and bars, as well 
us outrageous public demonstrations that generally incited 
extremes of rage or enthusiasm. 

Dada sculpture appeared mainly in the form of these found 
objects, ready-mades, and bold constructions and relieflike 
collages. Marcel Duchamp’s fountain-urinal was not simply a 
joke, however, but prefigured much modern sculpture in its 
strictly formal emphasis. The Dada contribution to the con- 
temporary sculptural esthetic lay, therefore, as much in this 
manner of seeing sculptural shapes in everyday objpeta 
as in its development of constructions. 

A large number of short-lived reviews were brought out 
by the various Dada groups in Europe: 1917, Dada /, Dada 2, 
and Sord-Sud in Paris, The Blind Man and Rongrvrong in New 
York; 1918, Club Dada and Der Dada in Berlin by a group 
that included, among others Hannah Hoch (b. 1889), George 
Grosz, and Raoul llausmann (b. 1886), Dada 3 in Zurich, 1919, 
Dada 4 and Dada 5 (under the title Anthologie Dada ) and 
Literature in Paris; also 1919, Ventilator, published in ilogne 
b> Baargekl (Alfred Griincwald, 1897-1927), Ernst, and Arp, 
and Mcrz in Hanover, published by Schwitters as his own 
analogy to Dada; 1920, Dadaphonv , Paul Eluard’s Prorerbe , 
.md Picahia’s Cannibale in Paris and Die Schammade in Co- 
logne; 1921, New York Dada by Man Ray and Duchamp. 

In the same period Arp and Ernst brought out their collage 
senes I'atagaga, Tzara published his 25 Poemes (illustrated by 
Arp), and Literature published no less than 23 Dada manifestos. 
In 1920, u public demonstration was held at the Palais des Ffctes 
before shocked and delighted Parisian audiences. The climax 
of the movement was the Dada festival of the same year m the 
Salle Gaveau. In 1922 the second international Dada exhibi- 
tion was held in Paris at the Galenic Montaigne (the first having 
been in Berlin in 1920), but the movement had already begun 
to disintegrate. Dada, whose airA was to destroy, destroyed 
itself, according to schedule; but in doing so it gave way to 
surrealism, which was simply another, more serious and in- 
tellectual approach to the same problems and objectives. 

Surrealism, The surrealist movement, or “superrealism,” 
was founded by the poet and writer Andr£ Breton and included 
in its ranks many former Dadaists (see surrealism). The 
primary goal was to give form to subconscious themes supplied 
through chance, madness, dreams, hallucinations, or automatism 
— in other words, by all the psychic states that create in the 
imagination of the artist a certain depaysement and produce 
“thought dictation, from which all exercise of reason and every 
esthetic or moral preoccupation is absent.” The surrealists 
were conversant with Freudian theory and were among the first 
to see its importance in relation to art. 

When Breton published the first manifesto of surrealism 

1924, he wrote, “I believe that in the future the two apparently 
contradictory states — dream and reality — will merge into an 
absolute reality, a surreality.” In writing of surrealist painting, 
Max Ernst stressed the difference between the traditional 
esthetic, baaed on relationships between different aspects of 
things that can be seen, and surrealism, which must discover 
new relationships founded upon irrational means that awaken 
the functions of the unconscious, the spontaneous, the fortuitous, 
or the automatic (pl. 134). The theory of automatism in Dada 


and surrealism gave rise to a number of new techniques or 
procedures: Max Ernst’s frottage (or rubbings), Man Ray’s 
rayographs (and other offshoots from photography, such as 
photomontage and photograms), Oscar Dominguez's (b. 1905) 
decalcomania (a kind of monotype), Wolfgang Paalen’a (b. 190s) 
“smoke painting,” the double image, the found object, typo- 
graphical compositions, and so on. The object took on a new 
symbolic significance that gave rise to such typical surrealist 
products as Merct Oppenheim’s fur-lined teacup, the precedents 
for which were Dada ready-mades. 

The principles of surrealist painting were extended to 
sculpture, continuing and amplifying the Dada object. The 
only important sculptor to work in the surrealist idiom was 
Alberto Giacometti (b. 1901; q.v.), although Max Ernst began 
to work in sculpture later, while staying with Giacometti in 
Switzerland. Giacometti’s elongated, highly cerebral, and 
existentialist vision of man continues to reflect his surrealist 
origins, recalling earlier nightmarish subjects such as The Pal- 
ace at 4 A.M . and Woman with Her Throat Cut. The free- 
standing sculpture and reliefs (pl. 132) of Jean Arp, suggestive 
of the Dada and surrealist movements with which he has been 
associated, are antirational but cannot be assigned to either 
“school.” “Reason,” he says, “has cut off man from nature.” 
Arp’s smooth and polished shapes, refined and purified to the 
elemental simplicity of Brancusi’s great Bird in Space , are 
often more natural than nature itself. The organic and sensuous 
quality of his sculpture has had great influence on the work of 
younger European sculptors such as Alberto Viani (b. 1906) 
and Emile Gilioli (b. 1911). 

In 1925 the first collective exhibition of the surrealist group 
took place at the Galcrie Pierre in Paris and included works 
by Joan Miro (b. 1893; pl. 135), Giorgio de Chirico (b. 1888; 
qq.v.), Pierre Roy (b. 1900), Man Ray, Picasso, Arp, Klee, 
and Ernst. Others taking part in the movement were Andr^ 
Masson (b. 1896; PL. 138), Yves Tanguy (b. 1900), Rene Ma- 
gritte (b. 1898; pl. 144), Paul Delvaux (b. 1897), Duchamp, 
and Pici^pa. Surrealism was also a highly important literary 
movement and generated numerous reviews, including Im Re- 
volution Surrealiste (the fifth number of which marked the 
surrealists’ formal allegiance to Communism), Le Surrealisme 
au Service dc la Revolution , and Minotaure. 

The surrealist program was broad and lasting, although 
die movement lost most of its impact in the late 1930a. Inter- 
national surrealist exhibitions have been held all over the world, 
including — besides frequent shows in London, Paris, and New 
York — Prague, Copenhagen, Tenerife, Tokyo, Barcelona, and 
Mexico City. In i960 alone, there were two international 
surrealist exhibitions, and surrealist publications such as Medium 
and Le Surrealisme Mime continue to be published. The period 
1925-35, however, is the one of moat historical importance. 
In 1928 Breton’s book Le surrealism et la peinture was published, 
and in 1929 the second manifesto of surrealism appeared. In 
1930 Salvador Dali (b. 1904; q-v.; pl. 133) introduced hia 
paranoic method of criticism, and a book of automatic texts 
entitled L'lmmaculee Conception was published by Breton and 
Eluard. Dali and Luis Bufiuel made two surrealist films: Le 
Men andalou in 1929 and Cage d*or in 1931. Also in 1931 the 
first exclusively surrealist exhibition in America was held at 
the Wadsworth Atheneum in Hartford. 

De Stijl. The de Stijl group and the review of the same 
name were founded in the Netherlands by Theo van Docsburg 
(1883-1931) in 1917. In the first issue of the review Piet Mon- 
drian (1872-1944; q.v.) wrote an article on neoplasticism in 
painting and succeeding issues contained several other pieces 
on neoplasticism as a style. As a basis for his conception of 
abstract life, Mondrian said, “In order to understand the evolu- 
tion of art from the natural toward the abstract, we have to 
understand that man’s evolution continues in those physical 
circumstances as a process of interiorization .... Man develops 
today in the opposite direction — away from matter and toward 
the spirit .... As pure representation of the spirit, art will 
express itself in a purified — that is, abstract — esthetic form.” 

Besides Van Doesburg and Mondrian, other members of 
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de Stijl were Vilmos Huszar (b. 1884), the architect J. J. P. 
Oud (b. 1890; q.v.), and the poet Antony Kok (b. 1882). Two 
other painters, neither of whom was an active member, con- 
tributed to the 1917 issues of the review — Bart van dcr Leek 
(b. 1876) and the Italian futurist Gino Severini. The common 
purpose of these painters, architects, and writers was the 
“necessity of abstraction and simplification.” They upheld the 
mathematical spirit in opposition to impressionism and sought 
the destruction of all “baroque” forms of expression, by which 
they meant everything lacking clarity and order. The paintings 
of Mondrian, Van Doesburg, and Van der Leek were all 
characterized by arrangements of vertical and horizontal bars 
or rectangles in flat planes and primary colors relating to each 
other or to a white background (pl. 136). Simultaneously in 
1917, Georges Vantongerloo (b. 1886) and his group translated 
the Stijl preoccupation with rectangles and architectonic 
forms into sculpture, for which the style was admirably fitted. 
However, it was an Austrian, Frederick Kiesler (b. 1892), 
who created the City in Space, probably the most important 
fusion of de Stijl's architectural and sculptural principles. A 
bold experiment with asymetrically arranged rectangular forms 
in space, the City was shown at the Paris exhibition of decorative 
arts in 1925. 

The first manifesto of de Stijl (November, 1918) was signed 
by Van Doesburg, Mondrian, Huszar, Vantongerloo, Kok, and 
the architects Robert van’t Hoff (b. 1887), Gerrit Rietveld 
(b. 1888), and Jan Wils (b. 1891). It called for an international 
unity of life, art, and culture on the intellectual level. The 
second manifesto,* published in 1920, was devoted to literature 
and showed the influence of Dada. Mondrian’s Le neo-plasti - 
cisme appeared in Paris the same year. Van Doesburg was 
making a grand tour of Europe at this time and spreading the 
ideology and influence of dc Stijl to other avant-garde groups 
such as the Bauhaus, which he visited in 1921. In 1923 a 
Styl exhibition was held at I^eonce Rosenberg’s in Paris. In 
the meantime Hans Richter (b. 1888), the abstract film maker, 
and El Lissitsky, the Russian constructivist, had joined the 
movement; and Van Doesburg had published the review Mecano 
(1922-23), in which Arp, Tzara, Schwitters, Hausmann, and 
other Dada artists collaborated. In 1925 Mondrian separated 
from the group because of disagreements with Van Doesburg. 
Constantin Brancusi, Friedl Vordemberge-Gildewart (b. 1899), 
and C£sar Domcla (Nicuwenhuis, b. jqoo) also joined de Stijl, 
and Van Doesburg wrote his Manifesto of F.lementarism, which 
offered a more dynamic, if less mathematically refined, style; 
he employed this style to decorate the Cabaret L’Aubette in 
Strasbourg (1926-28) with Sophie Taueber-Arp (1889-1943). 

In 1927 an important loth-anniversary retrospective issue 
of De Stijl was published. In 1924 Van Doesburg had settled 
in Paris, where he died in March, 1931. With his death the 
group activity of de Stijl came to a close, although a number 
of the review was published in 1932 as a memorial to its founder. 
In 1930 a new group based on de Stijl had been formed by 
Vantongerloo and Auguste Herbin (1882-1960) with the support 
of Van Doesburg. This outgrowth of the original movement 
called itself art concret and published a review by the same name; 
in 1932 it emerged as the Abstraction-Creation group. The 
influence of de Stgl, especially in architecture and industrial 
design, had been firmly implanted in the more advanced circles 
of European art — firmly enough to weather its subsequent 
persecution under the Nazi regime. 

Bauhaus. The Bauhaus, a center of activity from I9I9“33> 
was a likely focal point for the new theories of art. Directed 
by the architect Walter Gropius (b. 1883; q.v.), its faculty 
included Paul Klee, Wassily Kandinsky, Gerhard Marcks, 
Lyonel Feininger (1871-1956), L6szl6 Moholy-Nagy (1888- 
1943), Marcel Breuer (b. 1902; qq.v.), Joseph Albers (b. 1888), 
Herbert Bayer (b. 1900), Oskar Schlemmer (1888-1943; PL - 1 4 I )» 
Johannes Itten (b. 1888), George Muche (b. 1895), and Lothar 
Schreyer (b. 1886). Klee taught theory, as well as painting 
on glass and textiles. Kandinsky taught pure theory and painting 
as applied to architecture. 

The Deutsche Werkbund, founded in 1907, was the direct 


predecessor of the Bauhaus in attempting a synthesis between 
“machine style” and arts and crafts. The first proclamation 
of the Weimar Bauhaus in 1919 set forth its program and 
principles: “Architects, painters, and sculptors must recognize 
anew the composite character of a building as an entity .... 
There is no essential difference between the artiBt and the 
craftsman .... Proficiency in his craft is essential to every 
artist .... Let us create a new guild of craftsmen, without 
class distinctions which raise an arrogant barrier between 
craftsman and artist. Together let us conceive and create the 
new building of the future, which will embrace architecture and 
sculpture and painting in one unity.” The mathematical aspects 
of space as explored by de Stijl and the Russian movements 
strongly influenced Bauhaus sculpture, whose most important 
exponent was Moholy-Nagy. 

The Bauhaus desire to achieve a synthesis between fine 
and applied arts laid the foundations for an entirely new concept 
of teaching art and revolutionized the field of industrial design. 
In 1925 the Bauhaus was transferred from Weimar to Dessau, 
and in 1933 it was closed by the Nazis. After the suppression 
of the German Bauhaus, a New Bauhaus (The Institute of 
Design) was founded in Chicago in 1937 by Moholy-Nagy, 
and this center has contributed strongly to the diffusion of 
the new ideas in America. 

Fantastic art. Fantastic art has never constituted an or- 
ganized movement, but it represents an important strain in 
modem art, a common attitude independently arrived at by 
widely diverse painters. The term was used by Baudelaire to 
describe the art of Goya and is often applied to the works of 
Hieronymus Bosch and Pieter Bruegel the Elder. Fantastic art 
is generally characterized by a certain tendency toward the 
mysterious, the unexpected, the absurd, or the bizarre and 
hence has disquieting overtones of eeriness or terror. Thia 
strange and uneasy atmosphere is found in the work of Odilon 
Redon, Arnold Bftcklin (1827-1906; qq.v.), Gustave Moreau, 
and Adolph Monticelli ( 1 824-86), as well as in the exotic scenes 
done by Le Douanier, Henri Rousseau (1844-1910; q.v.), about 
1904-08. James Ensor, Joan Mir6, the Russian Marc Chagall 
(b. 1887; qq.v.), and Andr6 Masson, with their surrealist 
backgrounds, and even Paul Klee, can be labeled “fantastic.” 
Klee and Chagall (pl. 139) represent the “marvelous” or fairy- 
tale aspect of fantastic art, which often arises from, or creates, 
a dreamworld; this source of inspiration relates it to much 
primitive, Dada, and surrealist art. 

Closely allied to fantastic art is a specific group called the 
“metaphysical school,” which was initiated by the Italian Giorgio 
de Chirico during a sojourn in Pans (1910-15; PL. 133). After he 
returned to Italy, he was joined by Carlo CarrA (pl. 133) and 
Filippo de Pisis (1896-1956) in 1917, and the name “meta- 
physical school” was coined. Their work was an attempt to 
create a new order of reality based on metaphysics. The enigmas 
of De Chirico's dreamworld bore a definite relationship to 
surrealism, which he aligned himself with and then repudiated. 
“A work of art,” he declared, “must tell something which does 
not appear in its external form.” 

Neoprimitivism. Neoprimitive painters, often called peintres 
ncAft , Sunday painters, or popular painters, attempt to recover 
the spontaneity and simplicity of folk art. The most important 
artist is Henri Rousseau (pl. 121); others are Andr6 Bauchant 
(b. 1873), Louis Vivin (1861-1936), Camille Bombois (b. 1883), 
Slraphine Louis (1864-1934), and Dominique Peyronnet (1872- 
1943). Neoprimitivism, like fantastic art, is independent of specific 
movements, and painters working in both of these idioms more 
or less stand apart from contemporary trends. Their unso- 
phisticated art is characterized by a childlike delight in color 
and pattern and by little regard for academic disciplines or 
techniques. Although it is the product of a more sophisticated 
personality, the art of Maurice Utrillo (1883-1955; q.v.; PL. 
138) is allied formally to that of the neoprimitives. 

Contemporary trends. Given the extreme complexity of 
the diverse and successive artistic trends from the years just 
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preceding World War II to the present, this “nKjdle phase'* 
of modern art must be discussed from a national point of view, 
although for the most part the artists have entirely disengaged 
themselves from any particularly national content in their work 
and have arrived at a generally European or international 
conception. The principal influence in this period is the gradual 
assimilation of the radical discoveries made by the previous 
generation. Their innovations have been, and are being, ex- 
plored and carried to their extremes. Mutual influences have 
traversed the boundaries of both national and highly specialized 
doctrines, and the result is a most complex picture. No other 
phase in the history of art has shown such a bewildering variety 
of styles and such reciprocity. Political developments and the 
growing reluctance of the artist to engage himself in social 
comment are among the causes of the increasing eclecticism 
of contemporary art. With the emergence of avant-garde move- 
ments in other countries, Paris lost its exclusive claim to the 
central position. Significant events had occurred in Russia 
before the revolution, in Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, the 
United States, Mexico, etc. French and non-French artists began 
to share the initiative, and the decline of the “organized move- 
ments” obviated the necessity of a central source of esthetic re- 
volution. 

The present situation is characterized by the continuing 
advancement of abstract or nonobjective art. The geometric 
trend, stronger at first, has given way to increasing emphasis 
on the element of chance, on emotionalism and personal expres- 
sion, and on “informal art.’* The most recent embodiment of 
this tendency has arisen since World War II and is variously 
known as abstract expressionism or abstract impressionism, 
tachism, action painting, art autre , art irtformel, and so on. 
All these styles have evolved from past developments in mod- 
ern art. Among the elements they have incorporated and 
amplified upon are the following: the color concepts of sym- 
bolism and Fauvism; tectonic characteristics from the late 
work of Monet, Bonnard, and others; Kandinsky’s approach 
earlier in his abstract period (ca. 1910-20); surrealist automatism 
and Dada irrationalism; as well as organic shapes and dynamics 
of line showing the influence of Far Eastern calligraphy. There 
is, in short, a growing rapport between European, American, 
and Japanese art that makes the designation of individual, 
readily distinguishable movements impossible. 

In cubism, expressionism, Dada, and related movements, 
there was already a distinct propensity toward pure form, 
independent of all objective representation. Kandinsky is 
credited with painting the first “abstract" painting about 1910. 
The works of Picasso and Braque from iq 10-14; of Franz 
Marc, August Macke, and Klee after 1914; and naturally, of 
Mondrian, de Styl, Bauhaus, suprcinatism, etc., were all abstract 
and nonobjective. Hans Arp said in this period, “I understand 
how a cubist painting can be called abstract. . . . But 1 find 
that a painting or a sculpture which has had no object for a 
model is as concrete and sensual as a leaf or 8 stone.” To avoid 
confusion, the term “nonobjective art** (q.v.) should be used 
for what is often mistakenly called “abstract art.” Abstraction, 
or simplification toward the “essence” of the object, is a quality 
that is present to some degree in most great painting, both 
traditional and contemporary. It is not this quality, but rather 
the increasing lack of reference to any object (real or imagined), 
which can be deemed “nonobjective,” as evident in Arp's 
statement. Conversely, representational art can be called 
“figurai,” or “objective” art. 

France . Any discussion of French art of the modem period 
must necessarily include consideration of the Scole de Paris, 
the school of Paris, comprised not only of Frenchmen but of 
artists from all over the world who either emigrated to France 
°r lived there for varying lengths of time. In the first decade 
°f this century certain foreign painters attached to this school 
were called “peintres maudits,” or accursed painters — for 
example, Amedeo Modigliani and Chaim Soutine. Another 
direction within the school of Paris was represented by Picasso, 
Gris, and their circle. Painters such as Serge Poliakoff (b. T906) 
and Nicolas de Staftl (1914-55) were considered to comprise 


the present generation of the school of Paris until quite recently 
when a so-called “young school of Paris” appeared; it was this 
nouveUe ecole de Paris which formed the cadre for the first 
Paris Biennale in 1959. “School of Paris’* continues to be a 
loose, general designation; no one style predominates among the 
painters included, although most work in a nonobjective idiom. 

Aside from the nonobjectivism of the avant-garde, there 
has always been an opposing neorealist trend in France that 
invokes the example of Manet and Courbet. Older artists who 
worked in this idiom at one time or another included Andr6 
Dunoyer de Segonzac (b. 1884), Jean- Louis Boussingault 

(1883-1943), Luc Albert Moreau (1887-1948), and Henri de 
Waroquier (b. 1881). About 1930 a new generation of the 
neorealist painters emerged; constituting a norm between the 
avant-garde and the academic official salons, these new realists 
included Maurice Brianchon (b. 1899), Roland Oudot (b. 1897), 
Roger Chapelain-Midy (b. 1904), Yves Brayer (b. 1907), and 
Jules Cavill&s (b. 1901). One characteristic they generally held 
in common was buoyant use of color. 

In 1935 the group Forces Nouvelles, guided by humanist 
precepts, was formed. Its adherents, who usually expressed 
themselves in much more somber colors, included Jean Lasne 
(b. 1911), Robert Humbiot (b. 1907), Henri Jannot (b. 1909), 
Georges Rohner (b. 1913), and Claude V6nard (b. 1913). In 
1948 the group L’Homme T6moin (Man as Witness) exhibited 
in Paris. Among the artists participating were Bernard Loijou 
(b. 1908), Bernard Buffet (b. 1928), Paul Rebeyrolle (b. 1926), 
and Andrl Minaux (b. 1923). Balthus (Balthasar Klossowsky, 
b. 1910), whose first one-man show occurred in Ptll8 in 1934, 
continues to paint with an entirely personal, detached, and 
mystic realism. Other realists working contemporaneously in 
France were Jean Commune (b. 1920), Francois Gruber (1913- 
48), and Vera Pagava (b. 1920). Still others — Am£d6e Dubois 
La Pateliire (1890-1932) and Edouard Georg (b. 1893) — 
followed the example of Henri le Fauconnicr and painted in 
an expressionist idiom that was less radical than the original 
Germamjpiovement. Marcel Gromaire (b. 1892), Edouard Pi- 
gnon (ik 1905), Andrd Marchand (b. 1907), Antoni Clav6 
(b. 1913), and numerous lesser-known artists found inspiration 
in cubism and the art of Picasso. 

Although its disciples still publish periodicals and hold 
exhibitions, surrealism is nc longer potent as a movement; 
however, painters such as the Chilean Roberto Matta Echaurren 
(b. 1912; pl. 134), who works in Paris, and Arshile Gorky 
(1904-48) in New York have developed an abstract surrealism, 
while other lesser artists continue to work in the original forma. 
Max Ernst and Alberto Giacometti have created new mythologies 
that still evidence their original surrealist affiliations. 

Art brut (“raw” art), whose leading exponent is Jean Du- 
buffet (b. 1901), is related to children's art with its deliberate 
caricature and emphasis on the manipulation of surface (pl. 147), 
which frequently result in bitter and witty commentary on the 
times. Dubuffet also works in sculpture, and he has created 
a series of “Little Statues of Precarious Life” made of slag, 
sponge, charcoal, and refuse. 

The predominant trends in France, however, have been 
nonobjective, although in the last part of his life Nicolas de 
Stafil, one of the most important painters of this period, reverted 
to an interest in the object. Serge Poliakoff, Maria Elena Vieira 
da Silva (b. 1908), Charles Lapique (b. 1898), Gustave Singier 
(b. 1909), Roger Biaaifere (b. 1888), Alfred Maneasier (b. 1911), 
Jean Bazaine (b. 1904), Maurice Eatfeve (b. 1904), and Pierre 
Tal Coat (b. 1905) are the most widely known members of an 
abstract school that bases its art on relatively concrete form 
and composition, as opposed to the stress on the “accidental” 
of the tachist movement. At the same time they tend to 
emphasize lyricism and spiritualization rather than dynamism 
and expressionism. 

The 19308 had seen the establishment of the groups Abstrac- 
tion-Cr^ation and Cerde et Cirri, both stemming from de 
Stijl and constructivist trends. One of their members, the 
Dutch sculptor C6sar Domela, continues to work in a rounded, 
elegant variant of neoplasticiam* Another sculptor subscribing 
to the geometric trend is Victor Vasarely (b. 1908), who it 
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greatly interested in problems of apace, movement, and trans- 
parency. He has made abstract “kinetic" works and maintains 
that painting and sculpture have become anachronistic terms — 
that they embrace a “single plastic sensibility in different spaces." 

Geometric abstraction was revived by the exhibition of 
art concret at the Galerie Drouin in 1945 and by the Salon des 
R£alit£s Nouvelles founded in 1947; both promote tendencies 
based on neoplasticism and constructivism and frequently ap- 
proach the cubist esthetic as well. Auguste Iierbin, Alberto 
Magnelli (b. 1888), and Jean Deyrolle (b. 1911) took part 
in the establishment of R£alit£s Nouvelles. The Groupe Espace 
was organized in 1951 by painters, sculptors, and architects 
— among them Andr6 Bloc (b. 1896), Jean Gorin (b. 1889), 
and Edgar Pillet (b. 1912) — and was based on the con- 
viction that art should play an integral part in the conduct of 
life. Bloc, in particular, is still interested in the integration of 
the plastic arts in architecture, the “art of filling space." 

The term “tachism," coined by the critic Michel Tapi6 
from the French word for "spot" (or "blot"), is analogous to 
the American terms "abstract expressionism" and “action 
painting." Among its best-known practitioners, who stress the 
values of irrationality and the principle of chance, are Georges 
Mathieu (b. 1921), Wols (Wolfgang Schulze, 1913-51; PL. 147X 
and Francois Amal (b. 1924). Somewhat related to tachism is 
the art of Jean Fautrier (b. 1898; PL. 150). His series of "Objects," 
"Nudes," and "Hostages" are all violent impasto shapes rendered 
in subtly modulated tones on monochrome backgrounds, oc- 
casionally accented with acrid pastel color, and are regarded as 
a mordant commentary on modern life. A trend that has par- 
alleled tachism is painting based on the sign or ideogram, which 
in some cases stems from an interest in Japanese and Chinese 
calligraphy. Exponents of this tendency are Pierre Soulages 
(b. 1919) and Hans Hartung (b. 1904; pl. 148), Kumi Sugai 
(b. 1921), and Zao-Wou-Ki (b. 1920). 

'Hie school of Paris also present great variety in the field 
of sculpture. One of the first sculptors to work with metal 
in an expression istic manner was Germaine Richier (1904-59), 
whose bulbous, twisted, and rather tortured view of 20th-century 
man is at times surrealistic, and always highly imaginative. A 
fantastic menagerie of monsters and organic formB was developed 
in her later works, and the tension she achieved between surface 
and volume has influenced a great many of the younger sculptors. 
One of these is C£sar (Baldacchini, b. 1921), who assembles 
welded scrap iron into objects with a sense of rhythm and mass 
that makes him one of the outstanding workers in this medium. 
Besides the austere metal abstractions for which he is best 
known, the Dane Robert Jacobsen (b. 1930). who lives in Paris, 
has also produced some richly humorous iron "dolls" made 
of scrap that are somewhat reminiscent of Picasso’s later sculpture. 
The idea of welding found objects into recognizable figural 
subjects is based technically, though not esthetically, on Dada. 
The fantasies of Robert Muller (b. 1920), another sculptor in 
metals, are original and at times powerful. His rather primitive, 
rounded, and often horrifying forms have many imitators. 

Etienne Hajdu (b. 1907) works in a more classical vein and 
creates abstract marble or metal bas-relief that displays an 
undulation of surface which tends to fuse form and background. 
Alicia P6rez Penalba (b. 1918), an Argentinean by birth, has 
developed a style of piled-up, totemic forms. The leader of 
the so-called "Neo-Dada" in Paris is the Swiss Jean Tinguely 
(b. 1925), who has been experimenting with objects and relief 
in motion since about 1950. His subsequent "metamatics," 
or electromechanical sculpture and machines that are made 
from the refuse of junkyards, variously play the piano, make 
“paintings," or destroy themselves. 

Countless other names, as well as many other divergences 
from these main lines of development, cannot be listed here 
because of exigencies of space. Paris, although no longer the 
uncontested center of organized art movements, still claims 
the largest artist population in the world and remains an esthetic 
hub for the young that is unmatched in Europe. 

England . In the latter part of the 19th century and the first 
three decades of the 20th, British art remained largely a pro- 


vincial reflection of continental activities, although the vortidsm 
of Wyndham Lewis is somewhat of an exception. In 1933, 
however, with the formation of Unit One by a group of painters, 
sculptors, and architects, Britain gained new prominence on 
the international scene. Painters such as Paul Nash (1889-1946) 
and Graham Sutherland (b. 1903; q.v.) were already active in 
the interwar period, but only in the past 25 years has a distinctive 
British art developed, even though it remains a “school" of 
individualists. 

Sculptors are responsible for much of the vitality and origi- 
nality of contemporary art in England. Henry Moore (q.v.; 
pl. 145 'l is probably the most important living exponent of 
organic sculpture, although he in turn has been influenced by 
Arp and, of course, Brancusi. Moore is a great respecter of 
materials and of fluid natural form; like most of the important 
English artists, he evolved his own style without identifying 
himself with any group or specific tendency. During the 1930s 
however, Moore’s abstract wire-strung creations were related 
to and influenced by surrealism, and he acknowledges the 
importance of the subconscious, as well as the value of striedy 
formal development. "The meaning and significance of form 
itself," he has said, "probably depends on the countless associa- 
tions of man's history." Moore has in fact studied African, 
Sumerian, and Aztec sculpture, in addition to the paleolithic 
paintings at Altamira, in an attempt to rediscover a kind of 
intuitive force in the "life" of the materials themselves. He 
proceeded to concentrate on the forms and rhythms of the 
human body, and his monumental figures, with their positive 
use of both mass and space, are "outdoor sculpture" in the 
best sense of this anomalous category. Relations between man 
and nature are always primary considerations in his work. 

Once a classmate of Moore and a comember of Unit One, 
Barbara Hepworth (b. 1903) also belonged to the Paris Abstrac- 
tion-Cr6ation group. She has always carved directly in wood 
or stone, and although her earlier sculpture was quite natural- 
istic, she has veered toward an interest in relationships and 
tensions between forms in space. Like certain works of Moore, 
these forms are often pierced through and strung with wire. 
She is fundamentally a classicistic artist, in the sense that 
she is involved more with form than with any sort of roman- 
ticism or expressionism. Eduardo Paolozzi (b. 1924), on the 
other hand, is best known for mechanical robots and grotesque 
animals that he casts from scrap constructions. Their textural 
and conceptual inventiveness combines with their many-sided, 
ambiguously flat effect to present an awkward but expressive, 
rather battered modern man. 

Lynn Chadwick (b. 1914) began by making mobiles, turned 
to constructions, and finally arrived at his mature style of 
abstract welded -iron sculpture that often incorporates semi- 
mobile elements. "1 am pleased," he says, "if the iron forms 
I make have a sort of organic reality." Kenneth Armitage (b. 
1916) first developed a flat, almost screenlikc style of free- 
standing sculpture that usually represented groups of human 
figures; but his later work is bulkier and more massive, although 
still concerned mainly with semiabstract human forms (pl. 145). 
The last of this trio of well-known younger British sculptors 
is Reg Butler (b. 1913). Trained as an architect and a blacksmith, 
he turned to sculpture in 2944. His human figures are generally 
rendered in an attitude of reaching or straining upward, and 
his sense of proportion often conveys an effect of monumentally. 
In 2954 he did, in fact, win the international competition for a 
monument entitled The Unknovm Political Prisoner . 

Victor Pasmore (b. 1908) and Ben Nicholson (b. 1894; q.v.) 
are the most important painters of geometric abstractions, which 
recall the art of Mondrian, Purism, and synthetic cubism. 
Nicholson’s first nonobjective work dates from 2923, and Pasmore 
later became a pure constructivist. In his sculpture, the latter 
employs translucid materials in a purified, architectonic manner. 
Other painters, such as Patrick Heron (b. 1920) and Ceri 
Richards (b. 1903) in an abstract vein and Keith Vaughan 
(b. 1912) and John Craxton (b. 2922) in a figural idiom, have 
pursued a subtly balanced and essentially decorative stylistic 
bent. William Scott (b. 2923) has based his nonobjective work 
on a sensual and naturalistic conception of reality, while the 
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romantic realism of John Piper (b. X903) has also found felicitous 
expression in his designs for the theater. 

The best-known British painters on the international scene 
are Graham Sutherland and Francis Bacon (b. 1910), whose 
formal vocabularies derive from the visionary traditions, both 
literary and pictorial, of the past (pl. 145). Their own visions 
of the contemporary world are expressed in terms relating to 
surrealism and "informal art." John Tunnard (b. 1900) and 
Stanley William Hayter (b. 1901) also began in the surrealist 
fold, while Alan Davie (b. 1920) — although vaguely influenced 
by surrealism — paints in a tachist idiom with symbolic values 
that have reference to Buddhism. Many of the younger painters 
have been attracted to tachism, some evidencing only a brief 
affiliation. Among the varied adherents of tachism are Denis 
Bowen (b. 19*1). Dorothy Bordass (b. 1905), Robyn Denny 
(b. 1930), and Henry Cliflfe (b. 1919). Since 1955, however, 
the influence of American painting, especially the New York 
school, has been more marked than that of Paris. 

A lyrical impressionism that has veered .toward the abstract 
was developed by Ivon Hitchens (b. 1893); and a strain of 
abstract expressionism inspired mainly by landscape impres- 
sions — especially of St. Ives, Cornwall — is found in the work 
of John Wells (b. 1907), Roger Hilton (b. 1911), William Gear 
(b. 1915), Sandra Blow (b. 1925), Peter Lunyon (b. 1918), 
Bryan Wynter (b. 1916), Terry Frost (b. 1915), Donald Hamilton 
Fraser (b. 19*9)1 and Trevor Bell (b. 1930). 

Since World War II England has also seen the rise of the 
“kitchen sink" school, a group advocating a social realism akin 
to that of the "angry young men” of contemporary English 
writing. Unencumbered by acadrmism, this trend has been 
distinguished by a great deal of individualism, as represented 
m the work of John Bratby (b. 1928), Derrick Graves (b. 1927), 
Fdward Middleditch (b. 1923), and Jack Smith (b. 1928). 

The British also like to add to the established contemporary 
“isms” that of English neoromanticism, with its beginnings 
in the 1930s; indeed, the romantic tendencies characteristic of 
19th-century British art have never completely died out. 

Italy. In Italy after World War I, a strong neoclassicist 
reaction was initiated by the appearance of the review Valori 
Plastici , published from 1919 to 1922. In 1924 the Novecentc 
(20th Century) group, which had been formed in Milan in 1922, 
exhibited at the Biennale of Venice and became generally 
associated with the regime, although its program was never 
avowedly fascist. The movement included such figural painters 
as Carlo CarrA, Ottone Rossi, Felice Casorati (b. 1886; pl. 142), 
and Massimo Campigli (b. 1805) and the sculptors Arturo 
Martini (1889-1947; pl. 143) and Marino Marini (q.v.). 

By 1930 artists in Milan, Turin, and Rome were reacting 
against the Novecento movement and soon afterward began 
to produce their first nonobjective canvases. In 1934, in 
conjunction with the collective Galleria del Milione in Milan, 
the first manifesto of Italian nonobjectivism was published. 
Thereafter, groups of nonobjective painters began forming 
throughout Italy, and their members included Antanasio Sol- 
dati (1896-1953), Lucio Fontana (b. 1899), Oavaldo Licini 
(1894-1958), and Enrico Prampolini (1894-1956). Their art 
was baaed in particular on the works of Mondrian, Kandinsky’s 
second period, and Vantongerloo. 

In Turin the Gruppo dei Sei (Group of Six) retaliated with 
a return to impressionism, while at the same time Luigi Spaz- 
zapan (1889-1957) was evolving an expresaionistic style that 
waf Viennese in origin. During this period (i9*5”39) Filippo 
de Pisis (pl. 142) lived in Paris, and Giorgio Morandi (b. 1890; 
pl. 149), although he was briefly associated with metaphysical 
painting, worked in relative isolation. Morandi ’s style is a de- 
licate compromise between impressionism and cubism, and his 
tonal intimiam has had great influence on the Roman school. 
He continues to work in a subtle and highly personal manner, 
still in solitude and still without ties to current movements or 
trends. 

The Roman school, another reaction to the Novecento that 
was formed by Mario Mafai (b. 1902) and Scipione (Gino 
Bonichi, 1904-33; pl. 142), began as expressionism which was 


without social criticism and now includes a number of non- 
objective painters; many of its adherents, such as Afro (Basal- 
della, b. 1912), work largely with color and tone. Others, such 
as Giuseppe Capogrossi (b. 1900), have evolved personal signs 
and symbols; some, such as Toti Scialoja (b. 1914), work in a 
tachist idiom. The Milanese Corrente group, formed in 1938, 
had as participants Bruno Caasinari (b. 1912), Giuseppe San- 
tomaao (b. 1907), Emilio Vedova (b. 1919), and Renato Guttuso 
(b. 1912) and was dedicated to resistance against the cultural 
inertia of Italy at the time. 

After World War II, the Nuova Seceaaione Artistica Italians 
(New Italian Artistic Secession) — later the Fronte Nuova delle 
Arti (New Art Front) — was formed by Carlo Levi (b. 1902), 
Renato Birolli (b. 1906), Giulio Turcato (b. 1912), the critic 
Giuseppe Marchiori, and others. Although it lacked a precise 
stylistic direction, it favored a broadening of Italy’s artistic 
interests to achieve closer rapport with the general European 
artistic climate. After 1948 a controversy arose between the 
abstractionists and the realists and eventually split the Fronte 
Nuova into two factions — "The Group of Eight Italian 
Painters,” comprised of Birolli, Santomaso, Turcato, Vedova, 
Afro, Enio Morlotti (b. 1910), Antonio Corpora (b. 1909), 
and Mattia Moreni (b. 1920); and groups in Milan and Rome 
that were more oriented toward social realism and included 
Levi, Guttuso, and Renzo Vespignani (b. 1933). 

In Milan Roberto Crippa (b. 1920), Emilio Scanavino (b. 
1922), and others were influenced by the surrealists Ernst and 
Giacometti. In 1946 Lucio Fontana wrote the bianco 

in Buenos Aires, and subsequently he established the spatialist 
movement in Milan. In the manifesto he set forth the principles 
of an abstraction based on a materialistic and scientific concep- 
tion of reality. The group "Forma,” which continues postim- 
pressionist abstraction in the spirit of art autre , includes the 
painters Piero Dorazio (b. 1927), Achille Perilli (b. 1927), and 
Antonio Sanfilippo (b. 1923). Enrico Baj (b. 19*4) and Gianni 
Bertini^b. 1922) have founded the “nuclear art” movement 
in Milan; and the avant-garde painters whose interest lies in 
formal manipulation of the surface and collage painting are 
led by Alberto Burri (b. 1915), a former surgeon, who works 
with burlap, iron, and paint (pl. 148). More than any other 
country in this period, Italy is oriented in terms of groups and 
movements, though none has grown to prime international 
importance and moat are regionally based on the individual 
workB of a few painters or sculptors. 

For the most part, contemporary Italian sculpture remains 
within the classical figure tradition. Arturo Martini, who was 
a member of the Valori Plastici group in Rome, was influenced 
by Medardo Rosso and has in turn had great influence on 
younger sculptors such as Marino Marini, whose figures and 
horses combine a certain dependence on antiquity with a fresh, 
entirely modern spirit and execution (pl. 143). Giacomo Manzii 
(b. 1908) is most widely known for his monumental figures of 
cardinals (pl. 143), which similarly combine a classical approach 
to the figure with modern conceptions of volume. Luciano 
Minguzzi (b. 1911) and Emilio Greco (b. 1913) are among the 
lesser-known exponents of this tradition. Their lighter, graceful 
figures are often charming, if not as grave and monumental as 
those of Manzu. 

One of the leading abstract sculptors is Mirko (Basaldella, 
b. 1910), whose totcmic forms and bronze animals with decorative 
surfaces derive more from early Chinese bronzes than from any 
Western source. The smooth-surfaced organic figures of Al- 
berto Viani are purist, like the works of Brancuai and Arp 
from which they derive, and are more "international” in flavor 
than peculiarly Italian. At present the Pomodoro brothers, 
Amaldo (b. 1926) and Gio (b. 1930), represent the most inter- 
esting trend in nonobjective sculpture in Italy. Both work in 
metal, with an emphasis on surface in both low textural re- 
lief and welded freestanding sculpture. 

Spain . Represented outside Spain by the work of Picasso, 
Mir6, Gris, and Dali, Spanish painting has not, despite these 
noteworthy emigrations, lost contact with the mainstream of 
European art. The work of Francisco Iturrino (1864-1924) was 
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related to Fauvism, and that of Juan de Echevarria (1872-1952) 
to aspects of Cezanne and Gauguin. Bei^jamin Palcncia (b. 1902) 
recalls postimpressionist naturalism in his paintings, while Daniel 
VAsquez Diaz (b. 1S92) introduced in Spain a discerning applica- 
tion of the cubist discoveries in his frescoes of Santa Maria 
dc la RAbida near Huelva. Francisco Cossio (b. 1898) combines 
a baroque spirit with a modified cubism. 

The major work of Julio GonzAlez (1876-1942) properly 
belongs to the period from 1926 to 1942, as it was not until 
his fiftieth year that he fully developed the distinctive style 
of abstract sheet-metal sculpture for which he is best known. 
The influence of his friend Picasso and of African art is appar- 
ent in his masks and linear figures, which coexist with more 
traditional figure sculpture such as his famous Montserrat. The 
influence of GonzAlez on recent sculpture is widespread and 
can be seen in the works of such diverse sculptors as Reg Butler, 
the Dane Robert Jacobsen, and Berto Lardera (b. 1911). Pablo 
Gargallo (1881-1936), another friend of Picasso, created notable 
figures of beaten metal in the twenties, but these were not as 
revolutionary or as powerful as the work of GonzAlez. 

The subsequent, more avant-garde development of Spanish 
contemporary art was preceded by several important events 
that affected Spanish modern architecture as well. In 193I1 
after a lecture by Walter Gropius in the students’ residence 
in Madrid, the movement GATEPAC (Grupo de Artistas y 
Tccnicos Espanoles para cl Progreso de l’Arquitectura Contem- 
poranea) was formed; the same year witnessed the inception 
of the review Gaceta de Arte , edited by Eduardo Westerdahl, 
who was also the coordinator of the second international surrealist 
exhibition in Tenerife in 1935. I n 1948 several artists joined 
with Westerdahl to constitute what became known as the 
Grupo de Canarias (Canary Islands group), and a group of 
abstract artists was organized in Saragossa. Also in 1948, at 
a time when Spain’s artistic isolation was at its height, the group 
Dau al Set and the review of the same name were founded in 
Barcelona, Among those involved with establishing Dau al 
Set were the poet Juan Brossa, the writer Amald Puig, the 
critic Juan Eduardo Cirlot, and painters Antoni T spies (b. 1923), 
Modest Cuixart (b. 1925), Joan Pon$ (b. 1927), and Joan Josep 
Tharrats (b. 1918). Its purpose was to consolidate the forces 
of the emerging Spanish avant-garde. 

In 1951 the first Spanish American Biennial, held in Madrid, 
marked another important step in the evolution of the new 
Spanish art, for it was here that modem art was officially acknowl- 
edged for tlie first time. Manolo Millares (b. 1926) and Enrique 
Planasduras (b. 1921) were among those exhibiting. In 1949 
and 1950 two congresses sponsored by the Altamira School 
in Santander (founded m 1948 by critic Ricardo Gullon, historian 
Pablo BeltrAn de Heredia, and sculptor Angel Ferrant, along 
with the German painter Mathias G(iritz) called attention to 
the origins of the new structural vocabulary and lauded poetic 
values, especially those of traditional surrealism. In 1953 the 
Asociaci6n de Artistas Actuales (Association of Contemporary 
Artists) was founded in Bdfccclona bv the critic Alexandre 
Cirici-Pellicer. This association instituted the Sal6n de Mayo 
and in 1955 fostered the Taull group, which included the 
painters Tapies, Tharrats, Cuixart, and JosA Guinovart (b. 1927) 
and the sculptors Angel Ferrant (b. 1891) and Eduardo Chillida 
(b. 1924). The idea of “magic abstraction” disseminated by 
Dau al Set was translated in 1957 into an original theory of 
informal art by the El Paso group in Madrid, in which Millares, 
Luis Feito (b. 1929), Antonio Saura (b. 1930), and Rafael Ca- 
nogar (b. 1934) took part. This movement was to be the source 
of the “new Spanish art” whose exponents have since been 
recognized and individually rewarded both with prizes at the 
international biennials and by increasing interest and enthusiasm 
throughout Europe and America. 

This most advanced school of Spanish painting is character- 
ized by highly developed manipulation of surface and emphasis 
on texture in subtle, often monochromatic tonal effects utilizing 
collage, construction, and thickly applied pigment. It has been 
referred to as “matter painting” by the critic Lawrence Alloway 
(pl. 146). Lucio Mufioz (b. 1929), Manuel Rivera (b. 1927), 
Francisco Farreras (b. 1927), Antonio SuArez (b. 1923), and 


Manuel Viola (b. 1919) are other painters whose work, although 
very personal in style, should be included in any general descrip- 
tion of contemporary trends. 

Among the sculptors active in this same ambient are Eduardo 
Chillida, who carries on the forged iron tradition of Spanish 
craftsmanship in a highly metaphysical manner (PL. 146); Oteiza 
(Jorge de Oteiza Embil, b. 1908), whose heavy, simple iron 
and aluminum fomiB are more angular than those of Chillida; 
Pablo Serrano (b. 1910), who assembles rough welded-iron 
constructions of found objects; and JosA Subirachs (b. 1927), 
a native of Barcelona whose fantastic organic forms are undoubt- 
edly influenced by the architectural ornament and ironwork 
of his fellow Catalan Antoni Gaudi. 

Germany. The history of modem German art was largely 
conditioned by the systematic persecution that befell it during 
the Hitlerian regime. The first repressive measures included 
the dosing of the Bauhaus in 1933, which resulted in the emigra- 
tion of Gropius, Kandinsky, Albers, Feininger, Moholy-Nagy, 
and others to France and America. Klee, Pechstein, Willi 
Baumeister (1899-1955), Beckmann, Dix, Grosz, Schlemmcr, 
Karl Hofer (1875-1955), and Christian Rohlfs (1849-1938) were 
dismissed from their teaching positions. In 1937 Nolde was 
forbidden to work and Schmidt- Rottluff to exhibit or work. 
In 1938 Kirchner, upset by a defamation campaign against his 
painting, committed suicide in Switzerland. Kokoschka left 
Prague to establish himself in London the same year. In June, 
1937, Hitler opened Der Haus der deutschen Kunst (Hall of 
German Art) and in his dedicatory speech announced that 
“here begins the end of madness in German art . . . the Hall 
of German Art in Munich is constructed by the German people 
for their own German art." His campaigns against “degenerate” 
modem art were unremitting and devastating; hence when the 
war ended, the German art world was a tabula rasa , more so 
than any other European country. The surviving older expres- 
sionists who remained in Germany and held teaching positions 
had little or no influence with the younger generation. Willi 
Baumeister was the only older painter to enjoy much pop- 
ularity (pl. 141). 

The general trend in Germany since World War II has been 
decidedly nonobjective, though not reflecting any specific prewar 
movement. As in the 1930s, the role of the government in the 
German art world continues to loom larger than m most other 
European countries. Besides Baumeister, Theodor Werner (b. 
1886), Ernst Wilhelm Nay (b. 1902), and Fritz Winter (b. 1905) 
continued to exercise some influence. Successful disciples of 
the expressionists were few, except for Alexander Camaro {6. 
1901) and, in some measure, Werner Gilles (b. 1894). Richard 
Oeize (b. 1900) and Hans Bellmer (b. 1902) are the only notable 
painters who still work in the surrealist vein. Kandinsky has 
exerted the greatest influence over nonobjective art, although 
its variants are numerous — running the gamut from Baumeis- 
ter *s naturalism to Nay's intellectualism. 

Hans Hartung (b. 1904) and Wols, both of whom emigrated 
to Paris, are two of the initiators of “informal art.” The abstract 
work of Julius Bissier (b. 1891) is related to certain aspects 
of Far Eastern painting. Heinz Trcikes (b. 1915) and Hann 
Trier (b. 1915) have evolved personal styles that are only vaguely 
attributable to the influence of Picasso and surrealism, respec- 
tively. In their dynamic use of movement, Karl Otto Gtttz 
(h. 1914) and K. R. H. Sonderborg (b. 1923) approach the 
action painters. Other important tachiat painters who have 
come to the fore in the 1950s include Bernhard Schultze 
(b. 1915), Emil Schumacher (b. 1912), Winfred Gaul (b. 1928), 
Karl Fred Dalmen (b. 1917), Hans Platschek (b. 1923), Peter 
Brilning (b. 1929), and Erwin Bechtold (b. 1925). 

The present sculptural output of Germany is also marked 
by its great variety and quantity and its high quality. Karl 
Hartung (b. 1908), one of the deans of German sculpture, has 
been working in an abstract idiom since 1933, and his weighty* 
columnlikc figures are reflected in some of the work of the 
younger generation. Otto Freundlich (1878-1943), who belonged 
to both the Cercle et Carr A and Abstraction-CrAation groups in 
Paris, created serene, monumental heads and abstractions. 
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Bernhard Heiliger (b. 1915) it known for expressive, simplified 
portrait heada and for organically smooth and curving figures. 
Hans Uhlmann (b. 1900) began as an engineer, and his complex 
bent forma of bronze seem to revel in movement. “I make 
spatial sculpture, which is more than merely three-dimensional,” 
he said. Among the numerous sculptors who have emerged 
in the 1950s, Norbert Kricke (b. 19*2) and Emil Schumacher 
represent two divergent tendencies. With steel wires, Kricke 
produces light and graceful works, while Schumacher, who is 
also a painter, makes “tactile objects" — irregular metal reliefs 
of heavily textured surface. 

r ITius Germany, despite the devastating effects of defeat 
and artistic exile, has resumed a significant role in the realm of 
art; and the predominant styles are those reflecting the interna- 
tional postwar scene. 

Austria , Switzerland, and Luxembourg. The major source of 
Austrian expressionism was the art of Gustav Klimt, who was 
in turn a product of the Vienna Secession and Art Nouveau 
movements. Egon Schiele (1890-1918) was another early 
exponent of expressionism, and Oskar Kokoschka continues to 
be the best-known Austrian modem artist. Austrian expres- 
sionism is distinguished from that of Germany by its more 
c crebral, graphic, and drier quality, although it was based upon 
die same concern for the plight of humanity. Alfred Kubin 
fb. 1877) created a visionary and mystical world — anguished, 
macabre, often tinged with eroticism — which is reflected by 
(he younger generation of Austrian surrealists, such as Ernst 
Kucha (b. 1930), Anton Lehmdcn (b. 1929), and Rudolf Hausncr 
(h. 1023). An extreme abstract geometriciam based on Mon- 
drian’s theories is practiced by Amulf Rainer (b. 1929) and 
[oseph Mikl (b. 1929). Carl Unger (b. 1915), Gustav K. Beck 
'h. 1902). and Fritz Stowasser (b. 1928) work in an abstract 
manner that is less rigorous, while Fritz liundcrtwaaser (b. 
1928) has created a kind of “cosmic” Neo-Dada. 

Two of the widely known Austrian modem artists are the 
sculptors Rudolf Hoflehncr (b. 1916) and Fritz Wotruba (b. 
1907). The former makes simple, powerful abstract forms in 
steel; the massive architectural figures of Wotruba are carved 
directly in limestone and demonstrate great sensitivity for the 
material itself — its weight, volume, and texture. 

Tachism and concrctism are the two migor trends of presen t- 
dav Swiss art. Ren6 Acht (b. 1920), Charles Rollier (b. 1912), 
Franz Fcdier (b. 1922), and Rolf Iseli (b. 1934) arc the chief 
exponents of tachism, while Max Bill (b. 1908) leads the art 
toncret group, which as a whole propounds an art founded on 
“its own means and its own laws, without external dependence 
upon natural phenomena” and also without intellectual abstrac- 
tion. Richard Lohse (b. 1912), Leo Leuppi (b. 1893), Walter 
Bodmer (b. 1902), and Walter Linck (b. 1903) are others in 
this group. Bill, who had been a member of Abstraction- Crea- 
tion, bases his own art on numerical reasoning and rigorous 
theorizing. Linck went through a surrealist phase in the 1 940s 
nnd subsequently began to create linear wire sculpture. Bodmer 
is also known for his spatial constructions in wire. Hans Aeach- 
bacher (b. 1906), working in an entirely different tradition, 
has created an impressive series of abstract planar monoliths, 
and Zoltan Kemeny (b. 1907) makes rhythmical iron and copper 
reliefs composed of small squares or separate units. 

Modern art in Luxembourg understandably follows the 
lonmrrent tendencies in France, Germany, and Belgium. 
Joseph Kuttcr (1894-1941) was a distinctive expressionist who 
Mibordinated all other considerations to plastic exigencies. 
Luxembourg artists working in an abstract or semi abstract 
idiom include Emile Kirscht (b. 1913), Victor Jungblut (b. 1914)* 
Jean -Pierre Junius (b. 1925), Will Kesseler (b. 1890), Mett 
Hoffmann (b. 1914), Francois Gillen (b. 1914)1 Frantz Kinnen 
(h. 1905), and Joseph Probst (b. 19x1). 

Netherlands. After the Dutch expressionism of Jan Sluijters 
(1881-1957), Jan Wiegera (b. 1893), and Hendrick Chabot 
(b. 1894), 2nd the followers of de Styl, the generation of 1920 
found inspiration in the work of Piet Ouborg (1893-1954), 
whose reliance upon automatism was the source of a fantastic 


dreamworld. In 1949 the Experimental group, which consisted 
of writers and painters, first attracted public attention with its 
exhibition at the Stedelijk Museum in Amsterdam; the show, 
organized by the Danish painter Asger Jom (b. 1914), employed 
the title “CoBrA” because it included artists from Copenhagen, 
Brussels, and Amsterdam. The most promising of the painters 
involved — and who have since confirmed this promise — were 
Karel Appel (b. 1921), Constant (Nieuwenhuys, b. 1920), and 
Guillaume Corneille (b. 1922). Combining abstraction and 
expressionism, their work was daring and full of vitality. In 
slightly altered form, the group has continued to function in 
Paris. The Blaue Reiter influence is especially strong in the 
work of Gerrit Benner (b. 1897), whose painting has evolved 
independent of organized movements. 

The sculptor Willem Couzijn (b. 1912) makes hetero- 
morphous forms that are harsh and somewhat expressionistic, 
while Constant is heir to the Stijl tradition in his monumental 
and geometric spatial constructions. Mote recently the young 
Dutch sculptor Jaap Mooey (b. 1915) and painters Jaap Wage- 
maker (b. 1906) and Lucebert (b. 1915) have been working 
in an expressionistic art brut vein in various techniques of 
construction anti montage and have directed the Dutch expres- 
sionist tradition into new channels. 

Belgium. James Ensor’s enigmatic and fantastic art, the 
emotional realism of Constant Pcrmeke (1886-1952; PL. 144), 
and the geometric abstraction of Victor Srvnmckx (b. 1897) 
represent the three most important contributions of B Igian 
art up to the present. One can no longer speak of Belgii n art 
in terms of schools, however, and these influential tend* notes 
have been variously adapted since their original expression. 

Although Enaor himself was associated with no movement, 
his surrealist tendencies have been carried forth in the art of 
Jan Cox (b. 1919), Paul Delvaux, and Ren£ Magritte (PL. 144), 
who were active in both the Parisian surrealist movement and 
that of J^ussels. The representation of dream sequences has 
been continued by younger painters such as Ren6 Lambert 
(b. 1925), Francois Marlier (b. 1918), Jacques Lacomblez 
(b. 1934), Max Michotte (b. 1916), and Remy van den Abeele 
(b. 1918). Octave Landuyt (b. IQ22) reflects another influence 
of surrealism in his organic hallucinations, while two former 
surrealists, Pol Bury (b. 1922) and Raoul Ubac (b. 1910), have 
turned to nonobjective painting. 

Followers of Pcrmeke were members of his school of Laethcm- 
Saint-Martin, which was the center of Flemish expressionism. 
Gustave de Smet (b. 1877), Frits van den Berghe (1883-1939), 
and Franz Masereel (b. 1889) were among these disciples of 
Pcrmeke. The lyrical geometric abstraction of Sevranckx has 
been sustained in part by Raoul Ubac, Antoine Mortier (b. 
1910), and the group Jeunc Pcinture Beige, founded in 1947. 
Roger Dudant (b. 1929) and Lismonde (b. 1908) base their 
nonobjective work on personal apperception of the visual world. 
Younger painters such as Gaston Bertrand (b. 1910) and An- 
toine Marstboom (b. 1905) have proceeded from figural to 
abstract styles. Floris Jeapers (b. 1889), having worked in the 
Congo after World War II, changed his style radically under 
the influence of the new environment. At present, informal 
art in a Belgian idiom is notably represented by Serge Vandercam 
(b. 1924) and Pierre Alechinsky (b. 1907), who has become 
a member of CoBrA. The dense and complicated metal sculpture 
of Roel d’Haese (b. 1921) usually evokes some bizarre animal 
or insect world. 

Scandinavia . The only internationally famous Scandinavian 
artist is Edvard Munch, the great Norwegian expressionist. 
For the most part, Scandinavian art expresses a rather back- 
ward romanticism and the influence of Matisse — the 
Swede Isaac Grucnewald (1889-1946); of Picasso — the Dsne 
Niels William Scharff (b. 1886) and the Norwegian Aage Storstein 
(b. 1900); of neoprimitivism — the Swede Sven Erixon (b. 
1899); and of surrealism — the Swedish painters' group of 
Halmstad, founded in X929, The most notable event in Norway 
between the two world wars was the renewal of monumental 
painting, especially fresco, in a style that might be described 
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as formalistic realism with a more or less symbolic content. 
The migor representatives of this trend were Per Krohg (b. 
1889), Axel Revolt (b. 1887), Henrik SBrenson (b. 1882), and 
Alf Rolfsen (b. 1895), as well as Gustav Vigeland (1869-1943) 
in sculpture. Norwegian art, even that of the younger genera- 
tion, continues to pursue primarily an expressive, realistic 
vein. 

The isolation of Scandinavia during World War II resulted 
in a marked loss of artistic vitality, but the renewal of contact 
with the rest of Europe in 1945 stimulated more original artistic 
experiments once again. The early recognition of the Swede 
Viking Eggeling (1880-1924), known for his abstract cinemato- 
graphic production, has been succeeded by the growing reputa- 
tions of the following artists: the Danes Richard Mortensen 
(b. 1910), member of the group called “The Line,” and Robert 
Jacobsen (b. 1912), both residents of Paris; their fellow Dane 
Asger Jom (b. 1914)1 member of the CoBrA group; Norwegian 
painters Anna Eva Bergman (b. 1909) and Inger Sitter (b. 1929); 
and the Icelandic painter Nina Tryggvadbttir (b. 1913). The 
younger Scandinavian artist9, with the over-all exception of 
the Finns, are primarily abstract and nonobjective. 

Much of Finnish modem art is inspired by national character- 
istics, nature, peasant culture, and the indigenous landscape, 
although certain Finnish abstractionists have found inspiration 
in French art. It was only during World War I that the Scptem 
and November groups introduced a Finnish strain of impres- 
sionism and expressionism. Among the more important Finnish 
artists working today are Gosta Diehl (b. 1909), Unto Koistinen 
(b. u 17), Paul Gronholm (b. 1907), Olli Micttinen (b. 1899), 
Ben Renvall (b. 1903), Ernst Mether-Borgstrom (b. 1917), 
and Unto Pusa (b. 1913) in the abstract idiom, and Yij6 Verho 
(b. 1901) and Nils Lybeck (b. 1902) in the most traditional field. 

Greece. Until quite recently, Greek contemporary art gen- 
erally remained within the figural tradition, perhaps because 
of the brilliant natural atmosphere that seemingly influences 
the vision and conceptions of Hellenic artists, or because of the 
rich realistic inheritance, or because of the distance from and 
scarcity of contacts with the great Western European art centers. 
The first reactions to the teachings of the school of Munich 
and the consequent orientation toward Paris began about 1920. 
The next fifteen years can be characterized as a Greek crise de 
conscience and a “return to the source,” of which Jean Tsa- 
rouchis (b. 1910) is a typical example. Yannis Moralis (b. 1916), 
on the contrary, sought inspiration outside the Greek tradition. 
Struck by the contemplative spirit and muted colors of the 
Fayum figures of Egypt, he borrowed from them the warm 
tones that lend personal significance to his expressionist style. 

Several contemporary Greek painters have found inspiration 
in their native landscape — Spyros Vassiliou (b. 1902) and 
Yannis Spyropoulos (b. 1912), among others. Nicolas Ghikas 
(b. 1906) studied in Paris and then returned to Greece to teach. 
His style integrates elements of Near and Far Eastern art with 
geometric abstraction. Cons&mtin Parthcnis (b. 1878) was the 
first to introduce impressionism into Greece and later evolved 
a lighter, more decorative style of his own. George Bouzianis 
(b. 1885) paints in the German expressionist idiom, while 
George Gounaropoulos (b. 1890) depicts serene and dreamlike 
still life and landscape. 

Certain younger painters are more attracted to a geometric 
cubist realism, such as Alexander Kontopoulos (b. 1905). Nikos 
Engonopouloa (b. 1910) is a fervent disciple of surrealism, and 
Thanos Tsingos (b. 1914), who works in Paris, is a tachist of 
extreme freedom. Two Greek abstract sculptors also working 
in Paris arc Constantin Andr6ou (b. 1917) and Costas Cou- 
lentianos (b. 1918). A number of the younger painters have 
begun to resort to the freshness and naivet6 of popular art and 
folklore for inspiration. In spite of growing influences from the 
international world of art, Greek painting remains firmly rooted 
in its own national traditions and phenomena, 

Turkey. After the Kemahst revolution and the fall of the 
Ottoman Empire in the early 1920s, Turkish modern art began 
to develop. Works of unimaginative realism and academic im- 


pressionism had largely constituted 20th-century art in Turkey 
until this renaissance. In the decade 1930-40 several young 
artists united to form the academically oriented Society of 
Independent Painters and Sculptors and the avant-garde Group 
D, which was in contact with the school of Paris. When the 
spirit and techniques of European modern art had been assimi- 
lated, Turkish artists began to combine the new influences 
with their own heritage of Moslem civilization, including such 
decorative elements as the linear abstraction of the traditional 
calligraphy and the grace and color of miniature painting. 
Turkish art is at present straddling two continents and two 
traditions, trying to reconcile the heritage of its past with 
political reforms and new developments in art. 

Among the members of Group D, most of whom worked 
in semiabstract and abstract styles, were the well-known painters 
Nouroullah Berk (b. 1904), who incorporates Oriental graphic 
elements into new figural combinations; Cemal Tollu (b. 1899), 
whose almost rustic conception of volume adopts the massive 
harsh forms of Hittite sculpture; and Sabri Bcrkel (b. 1907), 
who withdraws deliberately from representation and invests 
his abstract forms with a warmth and delicacy peculiarly Oriental. 
Two younger painters, Erdal Alantar (b. 1932) and $adan 
Bczeyi$ (b. 1926), express themselves in color that sometimes 
achieves a characteristically Near Eastern barbaric intensity. 

Zeki lzer (b. 1905) and Rcfik Epikman (b. 1901) both work 
in a constructivist vein, while Turgut Zayim (b. 1906) evokes 
both Persian and Turkish miniatures and the folk tradition 
of his country' in a highly personal style. Among other noteworthy 
Turkish artiBts are the painters Arif Kaptan (b. 1966), E$ref 
tJrcn (b. 1897), Cevat Dereli (b. 1902), Halil Dikmen (b. 1906), 
and Ahmet Hakki Anli (b. 1906) and the sculptors Hadi Bara 
(b. 1906), Ihlan Koman (b. 1921), Sadi Calik (b. 1919), and 
Semiramis Zorlu (b. 1925). 

Israel. Israeli modern art is a phenomenon apart, rooted 
as it is in a state newly formed by people of extremely diverse 
backgrounds and national origins. Israeli art nevertheless pro- 
jects a vital nationalism, formally influenced by the European 
avant-garde but spiritually dedicated to Hebraic tradition and 
the growth of the new nation. The point of departure for 
modem art in Israel was the formation of the Bezalel School 
of Arts and Crafts in 1906 by Baruch (Boris) Schatz (1866-1932), 
which was ideologically linked to the British movement of 
William Morris. This school attracted Jewish artists from all 
over the world and was in close contact with the Zionist move- 
ment. Its most common artistic note was a love of the land. 
From 1932 on, the annual exhibition of the lower of DaWd 
m Jerusalem documented the evolution of Israeli art in the 
direction of the European avant-garde. The influx of Jewish 
artists due to Nazi persecution accelerated the development of 
avant-garde movements in Israel. Painters who had studied 
in such diverse traditions as those of modem German, Russian, 
or French art adapted their work to the new milieu and found 
inspiration in an entirely new way of life. 

As Israeli modern art approaches maturity, its three main 
tendencies arc reflected by artists w r ho represent the dominant 
movements of the first half of this century (Fauvism, cubism, 
tachism, etc.); by those whose realism or abstraction is primarily 
Israeli in character and subject matter, deriving from folklore 
and native landscape or customs; and by a certain number of 
social realists. Among the best-known in the first group are 
Joseph Zaritsky (b. 1891), Moshe Castel (b. 1907), Miron 
Sima (b. 1902), Moshe Mokady (b. 1902), and Yehezkiel Streich- 
man (b. 1906). The second group includes Israel Paldi (b. 1893), 
Mordecai Levanon (b. 1901), Aharon Kahana (b. 1905), and 
Schmuel Bonneh (b. 1930). In the third group are found 
Yohanan Simon (b. 1906), Moshe Gat (b. 1935), Shraga Weill 
(b. 1918), and other painters from the kibutzim. 

Eastern Europe. Since the abandonment of constructivism, 
Russian art has been limited almost entirely to an objective 
realism with explicit social and political content. This tendency 
may differ somewhat in avowed social and political ends, but 
formally it is allied to Nazi and fascist academism and has 
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produced no notable artistic results. With the aid of Commu- 
nist propaganda, however, its dominance has been extended 
to most of the Eastern European countries. Only Yugoslavia 
and Poland have demonstrated a capacity for autonomous de- 
velopment in relation to modem Western trends, especially in 
the past few years. 

The older generation of Yugoslavian painters, those born 
about 1900, had studied in Paris before World War 11 , and 
some had brought back to Yugoslavia the principles of the 
new movements. Since 1945, on the other hand, many of the 
younger artists have plainly kept abreast of international de- 
velopments in nonobjective art, augmented by certain distin- 
guishing national and social elements. Gabrijel Stupica (b. 
1913) boldly paints a fantastic, tormented world, while Miljenko 
Stan&iA’s (b. 1936) almost surrealistic works are more intellec- 
tual in conception and execution. Lazar VozareviA (b. 1925) 
peoples a mythical era with careful, archaic figures, and Mio- 
drag ProtiA (b. 1922) constructs new forms from familiar objects, 
in a fashion somewhat related to cubism. The Exat 51 group 
(Experimental Studio 51) adheres to Mondrian’s ultrarational 
esthetic; the Zem(ja (Earth) group, on the other hand, devotes 
itself to a kind of magic ncoprimitivism that has inspired a 
number of peasant painters in the village of Hlcbine to paint 
naive fantasies. One of their best-known members is Ivan («*- 
neraliA (b. 1914); Lazar Vujaklija (b. 1914) is also essentially 
u primitive and draws his inspiration from the art of Bogomil 
and peasant embroideries. Two abstractionists influenced pri- 
marily by the Fauves and Kandinsky are Stane Kregar (b. 1905) 
and Edo MurtiA (b. 1921), while Stojan CeliA (b. 1925) and Sime 
PeriA (b. 1920) — especially the latter — are more spontaneous 
and closer to tachism. 

Modern painting in Poland also had its roots in prewar 
1 auvism, cubism, and other more or less abstract tendencies. 
One of the leading nonobjective painters to return to Poland 
was Wladyslaw Strzemifiski (1893-1952), whose work was 
inspired by mathematics and modern industrial technology. 
He had worked with Malevich in Vitebsk and in 1924 was as- 
sociated with the magazine Blok in Warsaw. 

World War II interrupted the development of modem 
art in Poland, and from its conclusion until the "thaw” in 1956, 
social realism was the dominant style. With the casing of re- 
strictions, contemporary Polish artists have evolved an advanced 
nonobjcctivism closely related to tachism. Among the most 
•rnportant of these nonobjcctivists is Tadeusz Kantor (b. IQ15), 
whose compositions are dictated by the rhythms and forms of 
music. Maria Tyszkiewicz started from geometric construc- 
tivism and surrealism and has developed an abstract style that 
reflects the international idiom. Jerzy Nowosielski (b. 1923) 
is u tachist whose work is characterized by an emphasis on plastic 
form, and the sculptress Alina Slesinka (b. 1926) makes ab- 
stract plastic forms hung on twisted wires. Most Polish painters, 
however, have not abandoned all reference to reality. Tadeusz 
lir/.ozowski (b. 19x8) and Jan Lebenstein (b. 1930) depict su- 
pernatural worlds that suggest an underlying spiritual conflict 
which is disquieting in the manner of Kafka. 

In Czechoslovakia the period between the two world wars 
*hs dominated by the artists grouped around the MAnes asso- 
ciation and was oriented toward Parisian art circles (as the Otto 
group had been before World War I). Among its chief exponents 
were the painters Emil Filla (1882-1953) and VAclav SpAla 
(1X85-1946). Realism and other trends based on popular and 
folk art have come to dominate Czechoslovakia. Among the 
artists contributing to these tendencies are the lyric painter 
Jan Zerzav^ (b. 1890), the caricaturist Antonin Pelc (b. 1895), 
and the landscapists Bohumir Dvorak^ (b. 1902) and FrantiSek 
Jiroudek (b. 1915). Josef Wagner (1901-57) and Jo$cf Male- 
jovsky (b. 1914) are among the better-known sculptors. 

In Romania a school of social realism has sought to reeval- 
uate lyrical traditions of color and popular art, as set forth in 
the work of Camil Ressu (b. 1880), Marius Bunescu (b. x88i), 
Dumitru Ghiat& (b. 1888). The painter Henri Catargi 
(b. 1894) is inspired by 17th-century classicism. SJtefan Szdnyi 

1913) and the printmaker Vasile Kazar (b. 1913) work with 
Historical themes. Romanian scultpure, known outside the 


country in the work of Constantin Brancusi, is represented 
more traditionally by the production of Ion Jalea (b. 1887). 

Modem Hungarian art also has its roots in Paris, primarily 
through the influence of J6zsef Rippl-R6nai, who had exhib- 
ited with the Nabis. BAla Czdbel (b. 1883) worked with Ma- 
tisse and subsequently transmitted Fauvist and expressionist 
trends to his native country. IstvAn SzOnyi (1894-1961) was 
mainly interested in rural subjects of the Danube area where 
he lived. AurAl BemAth (b. 1895) depicts the everyday world 
in an outwardly simple, but mysterious, expressionist idiom that 
brings to mind Munch or Kokoschka. The work of J6zsef 
Egry (1883-1951) was based upon intense investigation of natural 
phenomena, especially the scenery of Lake Balaton. Paris also 
exercised great influence over the sculptors of Hungary. Ferenc 
Medgyessy (1881-1958) fused the style of Egyptian and archaic 
Greek sculpture, the simplification of Rodin, and the naivetA 
of Hungarian folk art into powerful figures. BAni Fcrenczy 
(b. 1890) is noted for his portraits and medallions. His sister 
NoAmi Ferecnzy (1890-1958) — both were children of the painter 
KAroly Ferenczy — created colorful tapestries. 

Among the younger Hungarian painters are Gyula Hincz 
(b. 1904) and Endre Domanovszky (b. 1907), who portrays 0 
vivid world of dreams. Folk art is also a strong influence in 
the work of certain Hungarian sculptors, such as Mikl6s Bonos 
(b. 1906) and Deszd Bokros-Birman (b. 1889), who are also noted 
for their portraits. Margit KovAcs (b. 1902) adopts the techniques 
and decorative motifs of peasant potters in her ceramics, and 
J6zsef DomjAn (b. 1907) has also assimilated the rich flavor 
of peasant wood carvings in his unique color woodcuts. 

Science and MODERN art. Modem art is one agent of the 
profound transformation in the conceptions of the world and 
of life that has come about in the past three centuries. But it 
has been subjected m turn, especially in the last hundred years, 
to the direct and indirect influences of the other essential agent 
in this tq^lfeformation — science and technology. As one histo- 
rian has said, “Civilization as we know it today would, in its 
material aspects, be impossible without science. In its intellectual 
and moral aspects science has been as deeply concerned. The 
spread of scientific ideas has been a decisive factor in remould- 
ing the whole pattern of human thought" (J. D. Bernal, Science 
in History , London, 1954). 

The realism of Courbet has been assumed, in this article, to 
be the starting point of modem art. In 1861 Courbet said, “The 
art of painting should consist solely of the representation of 
objects visible and tangible to the artist .... It is a completely 
physical language using for words all visible objects .... Beauty 
is in nature and is found in reality under the most diverse forms." 
The world of Courbet is that of the philosophical positivism 
of Auguste Comte, that is, a world which is the sum of the objects 
that the scientific observer finds in his experiments. Knowledge, 
for a positivist, is built solely upon rational experience. The 
scientist disregards what he cannot verify empirically and excludes 
all metaphysical argument. 

The impressionists, who understood art as pure vision, took 
over and used the observations of the optical science of their 
time. Augustin Fresnel, in a work on diffraction and polarized 
light, had stated that monochromatic light is a succession of 
simple vibrations and that color is a matter of frequency (1866). 
Helmholtz had laid the foundations for a physiological theory 
of perception, and O. N. Rood had been pursuing the quantita- 
tive analysis of color contrasts. As early as 1839 M. E. Chevreul 
had propounded a theory of color. Drawing upon such devel- 
opments, Renoir, from 1869 on, painted mainly with the pure 
colors of the spectrum — the rainbow palette. He was the first 
to carry to its logical conclusion the use of the so-called “mA- 
lange optique," the optical union of broken color. 

The development of photography (q.v.) in the 1830s and 
1840s had two consequences: first, it replaced painting in ful- 
filling some traditional functions, such as the objective repro- 
duction of optical truth (thereby encouraging artists' experiments 
on a formal, rather than illusionistic, plane); second, it furnished 
documents of momentary or "candid" vision, thereby facili- 
tating the study in art of immediate sensory data. This latter 
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aspect was especially important to the work of Edgar Degas 
and Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec. 

K£lix F6n£on wrote that in 1886 there appeared for the 
first time “works painted ... by a reasoned method. ** He was 
referring to divisionism, or pointillism, which according to 
Pissarro was based on the substitution of the “optic mixture 
for the pigmentary mixture . . . the breaking up of color into its 
component elements, for the optic mixture creates much more 
intense luminosities than the pigmentary mixture.*' Seurat was 
the first to renounce the traditional coloristic impasto and to 
propose this radical technical innovation, uniting the theories 
and discoveries of Chcvreul, Hood, and Maxwell. 

Like the Renaissance artist, Cezanne sought to base his art 
on objective and geometrical principles. “Pure drawing," he 
said, “is an abstraction . . . drawing and color are not separate 
and distinct .... Treat nature by the cylinder, the sphere, and 
the cone; the whole placed in perspective, let each side of an 
object or plane be directed toward a central point. Lines par- 
allel to the horizon give extent . . . lines perpendicular to the 
horizon give depth .... In art above all, everything is theory 
developed and applied in relation to nature." It should be 
noted, however, that Cezanne’s approach differs from that of 
the Renaissance artist, since he sought to make a contribu- 
tion to art as an autonomous pursuit, whereas in the Ren- 
aissance the goals of art and science were regarded as con- 
vergent. 

In the first decades of this century a concern far removed 
from analytical science was also exerting a decisive influence on 
the development of modem art, namely, primitivism; cubism 
might in some ways be regarded as a result of the interaction 
of the two. It is not necessary to be familiar with the experi- 
mental methods of science in order to fall under their influence: 
the cubists' will to break with the tradition established in the 
Renaissance had its roots in the urge to produce something as 
revolutionary as the new world brought to light by science and 
technology. A new artistic language arose in accordance with 
the evolution of soience and contemporary thought. The con- 
nection between cubism and the Einstein space-time continuum 
has been stressed by critics. As early as 1911 Apollinaire spoke 
of “the fourth dimension as a utopian expression which should 
be analyzed and explained . . . ." In Du “ Cubisme " (1912) the 
painters Gleizes and Metzinger said, “The pretense of repre- 
senting the weight of bodies — and the time spent in enumer- 
ating their various aspects — is as legitimate as that of imitat- 
ing daylight [as the impressionists and divisionists did] by the 
collision of an orange and a blue. The fact of moving an object 
around to take several successive appearances and fuse them into 
a single image, to reconstruct it in time, will no longer make 
thoughtful people indignant.*’ For Moholy-Nagy, cubism was 
simply “vision in motion, a new essay of two-dimensional ren- 
dering of rotated objects" (Vision in Motion , Chicago, 1947). 

Gleizes’ and Metzinger's theory of cubism made painting 
a rational enterprise. No ^longer was it the concern of the 
artist to reproduce the appearance of natural objects or to 
portray the world as he experienced it emotionally. The object 
in his painting was a logical formalization or reconstruction of 
the natural model. Painters such as Picasso and Braque were 
saved from becoming merely scientists or geometricians on can- 
vas by the primitive, or ethnological, qualities of cubism — and 
by their own genius. A doctrinaire application of extremist 
art theories can only lead to the negation of art. 

Thv “isms” of modern art may be properly considered the 
application of specialization to artistic problems, just as the di- 
vision of labor is considered the application of specialization 
to the solution of pragmatic problems. Thus, the futurist aim 
was the representation of movement and the glorification of 
the machine. One of their devices — as announced in the 
foreword to the first futurist exhibition in Paris (1912) — was 
the linea-forza , or “line-force”: “All objects extend to infinity 
by means of their line-forces, the continuity of which is meas- 
ured by our intuition. It is these line-forces that we must 
depict. Wc interpret nature by rendering the objects on canvas 
as the principle or prolongation of the rhythms which they 
impress upon our sensibility.** The interest is, therefore, now 


concentrated not on the object or on matter but, as in modem 
physics, on energy. 

Art has been influenced not only by the progress of science 
and technology but also by the reactions against it. Dada, born 
of the despair following World War I, proclaimed a cult of 
nihilism: “Let us all shout. There is great work of destruction 
and negation to be done.*’ This revolt was based upon a mistrust 
of the “material, mean, banal, mechanical, base,*' everyday 
reality; it was a protest against intellectualism. An echo of 
this attitude can be heard in such a statement as that made by 
the philosopher Alfred North Whitehead: “In regard to the 
esthetic needs of civilized society the reactions of science have 
so far been unfortunate. Its materialistic basis has been directed 
to things as opposed to values .... It may be that civilization 
will never recover from the bad climate which enveloped the 
introduction of machinery" ( Science and the Modem World , Cam- 
bridge, Eng., 1945). Alexis Carrel, himself a scientist, wrote, 
“We must free ourselves from the world constructed by the sci- 
ences of inert matter without regard for the laws of our nature'* 
(Man, the Unknown , New York, 1935). In the art of, among others, 
the futurists, the Purists, the vorticists, L 4 ger, and Duchamp, 
robotlike machines began to replace the human frame, and this 
substitution may be interpreted as a warning against the increas- 
ing mechanization of modem life. 

Surrealism was also a protest against intellectualization, 
but while affirming the supremacy of the unconscious, it was in 
fact closely associated with another aspect of rational inquiry. 
Andr6 Breton, who was a trained psychoanalyst, accepted as 
applicable to art both the Freudian theories and the clinical 
methods. In his view, pure psychic automatism “expresses 
either verbally, in writing, or by any other means, the real func- 
tioning of thought — a dictation of thought in the absence of all 
control exercised by reason and outside of all esthetic and moral 
preoccupations" (Les manifest es du surrealisme . . ., Paris, 1955). 

The positive influence of modem science comes to the fore 
in the thinking of other artists. Gyorgy Kepes, painter and 
industrial designer, wrote as follows: “To be contemporary 
in the true sense demands a most advanced knowledge of the 
facts governing the life of today .... ITie language of vision, 
optical communication, is one of the strongest potential means 
both to re-unite man and his knowledge and to re-form man into 
an integrated being .... To perceive a visual image implies 
the beholder’s participation in a process of organization. The 
experience of an image is thus a creative act of integration’’ 
(language of Vision , Chicago, 1944). 

The rational tendencies of modem architecture and indus- 
trial design, the logico-mathematical formalism of such non- 
objective movements a9 neoplasticism, and most of the con- 
structivist trends are all evidence of the liason between modem 
art and science; another example is provided by the growing 
importance of the psychology of form, or Gestalt psychology. 
Thus the increasing abstraction of vision has a parallel in phys- 
ical theory. To quote A. S. Eddington: “The relativity of 
physics reduces everything to relations; that is to say, it is 
structure, not material, which counts. The structure cannot 
be built up without material, but the nature of the material is 
of no importance" (Space , Time and Grarntation , Cambridge, 
Eng., 1920). 

If the art of painting undertakes “to paint the solid or the 
volume, a weight, a direction, a tempo; cohesion, adhesion, 
attraction, antipathy, elasticity, gravity, rhythm, harmony, 
etc., the question is one of forces . . . and if art consists of forces 
and if forces cannot be seen in things, then things, as seen by 
the mechanical action of the eyes, cannot enter art ... . Art 
can only be made with symbols analogous to those of science . . • • 
Abstraction is the structural constant of art. It remains constant 
from the primitive savage to Spengler’s civilized megalopolitan, 
that hard city-man who, detached from the soil, no longer feel# 
the pulse-beat of nature .... By the very truth of organic growth 
modern art is irrevocably committed to a further exploration 
of abstract structure" (L. Danz, The Psychologist Looks at Aft t 
London, 1937). 

Nonobjective painting embodies an attitude that is emphat- 
ically new. “It is the indication in this kind of painting of the 
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theory of an atomic universe. At the same time that scientists 
were proclaiming that matter is not material but is an X factor 
in the universe, non-objective painters were representing some- 
tiling not material, yet, like matter, something primary, cos- 
mic and indestructible. The experiments, equations and equip- 
ment of the scientists had led to the same kind of conclusion 
as reached by the intuition of the artists; that is, objects as we 
sec them and atoms as material are far from being ultimate and 
accordingly far from being ‘real* ” (J. Ashmore, “The Old and 
the New in Non-Objective Painting," y. of Aesthetics and Art 
Criticism t IX, 1951). 

In 1940, at a symposium arranged by the United American 
Artists, I. Rice Pereira analyzed three different kinds of ab- 
straction. The first was "representational" — it broke down 
shapes in nature to obtain their essence; the second was “intui- 
tional " — it was made up of shapes drawn from the subcon- 
scious; the third was based on “the pure scientific or geometric 
system of esthetics" — it sought “to find plastic equivalents for 
the revolutionary discoveries in mathematics, physics, biochem- 
istry, and radioactivity." Typical of the last group are the 
sculpture of Antoine Pevsner, based on forms suggested by math- 
ematical calculation; the experiments conducted by Moholy- 
Nagy and Man Ray in machine photography; and some of the 
r<‘<rnt investigations made into the quality of spatial surface 
hy Mark Tobey. It was Tobey, in speaking of the Frenchman 
Georges Mathicu, who characterized his painting in words that 
may be aptly applied to a larger group of contemporary artists: 
‘His work is independent to an extreme, is sought only within 
his personality and comes forth direct, uninhibited by the past, 
suggesting in its Now the possibilities of modem science reaching 
Mars, the moon, or what may be approaching us in times un- 
ending line." 

Contradictory aspects characterize the trend variously 
termed “informal art," “action painting," or “tachism." Its rela- 
tion to phenomenological and existentialist thought is clear. 
Also evident is the opposition of its fundamentally negative 
sociopolitical attitudes to the social and humanitarian utopi- 
anism of Mondrian and neoplasticiam, to the direct, propagan- 
dist incitement to action of socialist realism or German expres- 
sionism, to the dominant consideration of economic production 
m industrial design (q.v.), and finally to all science and mecha- 
nization. Nevertheless, the poetics of this “informal art” is 
largely based upon the perceptive horizons opening to modem 
1 ciencc. Often used as starting points arc the new insights of 
the scientific process, such as microscopic view s of tissue (sug- 
gesting the shapes of invertebrates), telescopic projections, and 
aerial views. 

The strictly irrational tendencies that frequently interrupt 
rht course of modem art had a philosophical parallel in the writ- 
ings of Henri Bergson. To him reason is the intellectual power 
enabling us to comprehend the world of space, of pure extension, 
while intuition gives us the key to the understanding of life. 
He maintains that reason can give us only relative knowledge; 
but the knowledge we gain through intuition is absolute. As 
fienoir, who was certainly influenced by this idea, said (in a 
preface to Ccnnini’s Livre de l*art) t “It must be confessed, 
modern rationalism, if it is able to satisfy the learned, is a 
manner of thinking incompatible with any conception of art." 

The negative attitude toward rationalism extended through- 
°'it Europe. In a letter to Emile Bernard, Gauguin wrote, 
“Europe is played out. It has been given over to the rage for 
money and the analytical spirit." He defined the method of 
primitivism — as opposed to that of realism — as “proceeding 
tn>m the spirit and making use of nature." The struggle between 
this nonreligious but mystical attitude toward art and the spirit 

science found new expression in symbolism. 

Also anti rational in the Bergaonian sense is the Fauvist 
llr t nl Matisse; nor are there any scientific theories underlying 
the direct approach to art of the neoprunitive and the fantastic 
punters. “Art has no other source than the soul of the world 
in which it lives. Its essence, like that of life, remains unknown," 
sa »d Odilon Redon. The art of these painters was inevitably 
Imkcd with the enigmatic world of unconscious or atavistic 
symbols — the world studied by C. G. Jung. In Philosophy in 


a New Key Suzanne K. Langer asserts that “in the fundamental 
notion of symbolization ... we have the keynote of all humanistic 
problems. In it lies a new conception of ‘mentality,* that may 
illumine questions of life and consciousness instead ol obscuring 
them as traditional ‘scientific methods’ have done." The painting 
of Klee, Chagall, Picasso (in certain periods), Mir6, and Ernst 
demonstrate the importance of symbolization in the creation 
of the imaginary worlds of modem art. The seeds of a new 
mythology are there for the asking. Mird’s "signs" are not 
simply formal abstractions. “As if the signs that I transcribe 
on a canvas at the moment when they correspond to a concrete 
representation of my mind were not profoundly real and did 
not belong to the world of reality !" he once said in an interview. 
Paul Klee, in explaining the origins of his symbols, asks if the 
abode of the artist is not “there in the womb of nature where 
the secret key to all being is hidden .... Our quaking hearts 
drive us downward, deep down to the origins of things" (On 
Modern Art , London, 1948). 

This is by no means the whole of the testimony of the 
artists who maintain the fundamental superiority of the irrational 
to all “man-made" knowledge. Rouault, Marc, Jawlcnsky, 
and Beckmann, among others, speak in the same terms. Enaor 
discloses a similar view when he refers to “beauties hidden 
from the positive spirits saturated with reason and with vain, 
cruel, brutal and contemptible science.” In the same vein are 
remarks of De Chirico — “What is most lecessary is to rid 
art of everything of the known which it has held until now . . . 
that things may appear to it in a new light"; Chagall*— "I don't 
believe the scientific tendency is a good thing for art"; Masson 

— “1 know that 1 am surrounded by the irrational"; and Nolde 

— “The artist does not believe in science; it is but half." Look- 
ing forward, Oskar Kokoschka expresses the dilemma in this 
way: “The present crisis caused by science and technology is 
destroying the old culture. A world of ideas with a universal 
aspect is perishing .... These ideas are the opposite of every 
analytical^iocess. A long period of desert will come, a long 
period of sterility .... In this period of spiritual drought . . . 
the essential values will survive in spite of all and then will come 
the future. It will follow the same pattern as the myths." 

Thus science and technology, acting both positively and neg- 
atively, play a dominant part in the development of modem 
art. Meanwhile, although specific works of art continue to be 
based upon cither a positive or a negative reaction to the rational 
approach, scientific method itself is coming closer to art as the 
unknown becomes more and more “real." In any case, the 
influence of technology cannot be denied or ignored. The two 
extreme reactions to science clearly account for much of the 
contradictory aspect of contemporary art and indeed of the 
complexity of today’s society. 

Jotef P. IIodin 

Literature and modern art. The relation between art and 
literature has always been somewhat tenuous, owing to the basic 
and irreconcilable differences between word and form. The 
verbal and the visual have totally disparate implications and, 
despite the evident surface rapport between the “arta" in any 
age, have rarely occupied common ground. In modem times 
especially, “literary" painting is usually the least successful 
esthctically, and the painting that is most successful esthetically 
is rarely the most intellectual, since it remains within its own 
limits of visual communication. The symbolist painter Odilon 
Redon summed up this attitude; “A thought cannot become a 
work of art except in literature." The rapport between art and 
literature is therefore conditioned by their particular relation 
to the times. Nevertheless, in zoth-oentury literature and art 
there is a certain community of purpose. As the two have be- 
come increasingly subjective and abstract, and consequently 
closer to each other, the word “poetry" has become almost a 
generic term applicable to both. The evolution of the relation 
between the modem arts is the triumph of description over 
narration, of the personal over the impersonal. 

In 1850 the writer Champfleury congratulated Courbet for 
having portrayed the bourgeoisie in a picture ( Funeral at Or- 
nans) as large as the typical historical work — in other words. 
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for painting a “modem 1 * or up-to-date work. “Many regret 
the passing of Van Dyck*s costumes,*' he wrote, “but M. Courbet 
has understood that painting must not deceive ....*' The Gon- 
courts reiterated that a painter must be “modem.** However, 
their own response to Manet and impressionism amounted to 
indifference, although in writing they approached the impression- 
ist technique in their detailed colonstic descriptions of Pari- 
sian life, giving prominence to modifiers such as “bluish” and 
“yellow-tinged.” Certain passages of Flaubert also have been 
characterized as literary impressionism. Although Emile Zola 
was a childhood friend of Cezanne and even dedicated his Salon 
of 1866 to the painter, he never quite understood Cezanne's 
artistic innovations and later broke with him. “The word ‘art* 
displeases me,'* Zola wrote, “I want Life.” 

The growing consciousness of the ordinary, the familiar 
— the crowds, parks, and boulevards of Paris — was itself one 
of the interests that the writers and painters had in common. 
In the 1860s a writer urged painters to unpack their trunks and 
take an overnight bag, in other words, to paint the suburbs 
of Paris, the Seine, and the modem life at their doorsteps instead 
of traveling to faraway places to find exotic subjects. Both writ- 
ers and painters preferred the circus and the cabaret to the thea- 
ter, the bourgeoisie or lower classes to the less colorful aristoc- 
racy. Most of the naturalistic and impressionist works of the 
period might well have been illustrations for books by Zola, the 
Goncourts, De Maupassant, Daudet, or Huvsmans. Degas’s 
millinery shops, Lautrec’s dance halls, the cafes, beaches, and 
parks were settings for and were peopled by characters from 
contemporary novels. 

Baudelaire was the first great modem poet of whom it can 
be said that he actually thought in terms of visual impressions. 
His art criticism was among the most perceptive of modern 
times, and his correspondances created an atmosphere favorable 
for symbolism. His idea that there is a fundamental esthetic 
of which all arts are a manifestation foreshadowed the early- 
20th-century move tow r ard integration of all the arts and life. 
Baudelaire’s verses on Lola of Valencia were published with the 
engraving after Manet's painting of the actress (pl. 120; IV, 
PL. 280), and he defended the Dejeuner sur VHcrbe when it 
was refused by the Salon of 1863. 

Baudelaire’s sensitivity to color heralded Gauguin and, 
more especially, the Fauves, with their use of arbitrary color 
to expressive ends. “I want prairies dyed red, rivers of yellow 
gold, and trees painted blue. Nature has no imagination .... 
The beautiful is always bizarre.” Rimbaud also had a strong 
sense of color and visionary imagination; and his “verbal al- 
chemy” was later to be translated into “visual alchemy” by 
Max Ernst in his illustration collages. Exoticism, mystery, 
the world of the imagination drew' the two arts together. In 
symbolism particularly, poetry and painting, both serving as 
vehicles of imagination and dream, were very close. Jules La- 
forgue expressed a general sentiment in his statement, “When 
something must be said — ^Jiere is prose.” The painters added, 
“When something must be represented — there is photography.” 

An immediate predecessor of the Dada movement was the 
writer Alfred Jarry, who was defying literary conventions at the 
same time that the Fauves were trampling on pictorial tradition. 
His Rabelaisian play Ubu Rot , written in 1896, was the first 
“anti-art” work of art, and he organized the 'Pataphysics, a 
satiiicallv pompous society that had recently been resurrected 
by painters and writers in Paris — among them Jean Dubuffet, 
whose art brut is typicul of its production. Henri Rousseau 
was Jarry’s discovery; Apollinaire joined him in extravagant 
praise of the primitive painter — much of which was meant 
simply as a joke, however. 

Mallarmc was closely related to both the symbolists and 
the Nabis, and his later work served as an inspiration to the 
cubists. Andre Gide said of him that he “dreamed of a book 
entirely composed in the manner at once of a painting and a 
symphony.” Mallarm£'s Coup de dcs (“A Throw of Dice”), 
one version of which was published in 1897 in Cosmopolis t 
contained the roots of the method of cubist collage, as well as 
of the Dada typographical experiments in which poems were 
arranged on the page to form ideograms expressing something 


of the flow and pattern of the words themselves and thus added 
a new dimension to the work. Apollinaire in his Calligrammet 
worked in the same manner but placed more emphasis on humor 
and favored the representational ideogram (“technopaignion**). 

Cubism, like the poetry of Baudelaire and Rimbaud, dislo- 
cated the naturalistic world of appearances. “It was assumed 
that the intrinsic value of things and their relation were revealed, 
through some mysterious inward enlightenment, to the poet 
and artist alone" (G. Lemaitre, 1941). A decreasing concern 
w ith revelation of a meaning to the spectator marked the progress 
of both art and literature toward subjectivism. The specific in 
each art became more personal and hermetic. The cubist at- 
titude toward forms was like that of Mallarml for words. Vol- 
ume and shape, or words and syllables, took on a greater impor- 
tance in themselves, apart from the functions of the depicted 
objects or the meaning of the phrases. Apollinaire, with his 
quick mind, poetic spirit, and philosophical background, actually 
interpreted cubist goals for public and painters alike. Like the 
cubists, he tried to embrace all aspects of things in his poetry, 
to give u kaleidoscopic view of the complexity of modem life. 
His “conversation-poems” (like Rimbaud's image juxtapositions) 
were verbal collages of snatches of overheard conversations. 

Apollinaire was also involved with the futurists, after their 
1912 Paris exhibition, and wrote the manifesto L'antitradixione 
futurista, which was published in Milan in 1913. His connections 
with Der Sturm in Germany, his early essays on Picasso — to 
whom he dedicated the poem Les fan failles (“The Betrothal”) 
in 1908 — the illustration of his books by Derain and Dufy, and 
finally the publication of his Peintres cubistes (1913) all demon- 
strate Apollinaire’s sustained sympathy with modern art. 

“Cubist” literature shared the multiple perspective, the 
simultaneous viewpoint, of the visual arts. In Pirandello’s 
play Six Characters in Search of an Author there is a line about 
“truth up to a certain point but no farther.” Pirandello put 
together theatrical cliches in a kind of collage, and the analytic 
technique of the entire piece is as much Picasso's as it is his. 
Gide’s The Counterfeiters may be said to be a “cubist novel”; 
it is concerned with unresolved relationships, shifting in focus 
and viewpoint, and the question of supreme importance is 
that of the distance between reality and the representation of 
reality. 

Gertrude Stein saw in cubism the enormity of modern life: 
“Picasso is of this century, he has that strange quality of an 
earth that one has never teen and of things destroyed as they 
have never been destroyed.” Gertrude Stein’s writings and her 
circle of artists and writers in Paris — the close community 
of art and literature that she describes in The Autobiography 
of Alice R. Toklas (1933) — arc typical of the cubist period. 

Futurism itself began with a literary manifesto, in 1909, and 
was the creation of the poet Filippo Tommaso Marinetti. 
During its brief life span, it encompassed activities both literary 
and artistic/ poets and painters were united in the common goal 
of awakening Italian apathy to a new dynamism. The slogan 
“A speeding automobile is more beautiful than the Victory of 
Samothrace” and Marinetti’s poem A mon Pegase , which sub- 
stituted the automobile for the classic winged horse, were re- 
flected in the paintings and sculpture of speed and motion by 
the futurist artists. Among the painters was Ardengo Softici, 
art critic and writer as well, who had formerly been opposed to 
futurism; he became an editor of the Florentine periodical La 
Voce , one of futurism’s liveliest organs. The Russian futurists, 
who actually represented a development independent of Marinetti, 
were primarily literary; among them was the poet Mayakovsky, 
who had also helped to write Malevich’s suprematist manifesto. 

In the career of the Spanish poet Federico Garcia Lorca 
the rapprochement of art and literature is tellingly illustrated. 
In 1926 he published an ode to Salvator Dali in the Revista (U 
Occidente t a leading review of the time. Lorca was something 
of a painter and draftsman himself, and his poetry is extremely 
dependent upon sensory perceptions. In the visual images 
that he evokes, color plays an important role. The lines “Gro*n, 
how I love you green. / Green wind, green branches** are typ* 
ical. Lorca uses color in his plays for recurrent motifs as other 
authors use ideas and verbal symbols. 
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Mu Ernst, on the other hand, is a painter whose poetic 
collage and painting titles, together with the verbal elements 
in his works, have made him a unique blend of painter and poet. 
His collage novels, Femme 100 tites , Dream of a Little Girl 
Who Wanted to Be a Carmelite , and One Week of Kindness , as 
well as those done in collaboration with Paul Eluard, mark a 
meeting of art and literature rare even in this century. 

Among the Dadaists, most of the painters wrote and the poets 
made collages. Dada, in fact, was a movement both artistic and 
literary, dedicated from its beginnings to the destruction of both 
art mediums in any conventional sense of the terms. Its gro- 
tesque humor goes back to Jarry, but its attitude toward the dei- 
ties of earlier modem movements was iconoclastic. Dada 
attempted to create a tabula rasa on which art and literature 
could start afresh. “We ignore Mallarml, without hatred, because 
he is dead. We don’t know Apollinaire any more because we 
suspect him of indulging in art too consciously .... Max 
Jacob . . . but then, he has ended by taking himself too seriously 
— grave intoxication indeed!” (Jacques Vach6, I^ettres de 
guerre , Paris, 1919). Dada was born in Zurich, in the Cabaret 
Voltaire founded by the poets Hugo Ball artd Tristan Tzara. 
Their production, verbal and visual, and the review Litterature 
in Paris (which was encouraged by, among others, Andri Gide 
und Paul Valery), reflected the prevailing disgust with the 
world. 

When Dada gave way to surrealism, a movement in which 
Andre Breton’s discovery of automatic writing played a major role, 
thi entire course of modem art and literature was affected. The 
idea of the inner dictation of an automatic message, of the painter 
standing by as spectator at the birth of his work (as Ernst put 
it), of the liberation of the unconscious mind, changed the 
conception of creativity in both art and literature. Although 
surrealism began as a literary movement, its theories were sub- 
icqucntly elaborated by the painters and actually found their 
most effective expression in the plastic arts. Spontaneous verbal 
suggestion was followed by spontaneous visual suggestion, 
and the influence of surrealism, literary ami artistic, on the arts 
of the 1940s and 1950s cannot be overestimated. Lemaitre says 
rightly that surrealism is not, properly speaking, an artistic or 
litcrurv school but, primarily, a metaphysical attitude toward 
the whole of human existence, as was Dada before it. 

One of the main influences for the surrealists was the work 
• »f the poet Lautrlamont (Isidore Ducaase), whose Chants de 
Maldoror (1868-70), a violent and bizarre vision, was one of the 
surrealist hibles. His phrase, “the chance meeting of an umbrella 
and a sewing machine on a dissecting table,” was enthusiastically 
adopted us epitomizing the principle of juxtaposition central to 
surrealist art — the new reality produced by the encounter of 
two remote and unfamiliar realities juxtaposed on a new' level 
of comprehension, forcing the viewer to see the whole in a new 
light. The word “surrealism” itself was the invention of Apolli- 
naire, who used it first in a play of 1917* although without the 
multiple implications that Breton read into the word. 

The subjective trend in art and literature continued in Ger- 
man expressionism, which was in essence an art of confession, 
the literary aspect of which included the works of August 
Strindberg, Franz Werfcl, Ernst 'Toiler, and Bertolt Brecht. 

'The trend toward unity in the arts was reflected in nearly 
all the major European modem movements, most of which 
issued manifestoes declaring their intention of integrating the 
arts. With the inception of cubism, futurism, Dada — in fact, 
roost of the movements — poets were directly involved. The 
poet Anton Kok signed the original de Stijl manifesto, and in 
1 920 the review of the same name published an entire issue 
devoted to literature. 'The “little review” played a vital role in 
all these movements, both as a means of integrating the arts and 
as a vehicle for the diffusion of ideas. Dada spread like wild- 
fire through Europe by means of its brief but violent pamphlets 
and magazines. 

The form-dissolving tendencies of art and literature continue 
in our day, and now in both painting and poetry the object 
has disappeared — just as Mondrian predicted when he said 
that the particular in art would vanish. Pure abstraction has 
been characterized as painting in verbs rather than painting in 


nouns, because of the return to fundamental forms rather than 
practical objects. The French painter Barsaine said that the 
object had to disappear as object in order to justify itself as form. 

Tachism, or action painting, with its random textures, 
standardized surfaces, and mass stylistic traits, is paralleled by 
the writings of such French writers as Alain Robbe-Grillet. 
In his “anti-novel” The Voyeur , for instance, he concentrates 
on the surface, the outward monotony of things, in the same 
way that painters such as Antoni T&pies and Jean Fautrier have 
turned to monochrome or strictly textural manipulations. The 
neutral point of view, the spatial concepts of the atomic age, are 
reflected in all the arts. In the malaise of modem Europe that 
is postulated in existentialist works, imagination plays an increas- 
ingly important role. Juan Gris said that the world from which 
he extracted the elements of reality was not visual but imagina- 
tive. Interest is no longer in the object; it is in the subject. 
Cubism introduced the principle of the autonomous work of 
art, but autonomy is in turn giving way to closer relations be- 
tween the ar^. Modem verbal and visual arts are uncompro- 
mising, and owing to their hermetic qualities, they come closer 
together as they attain more complete abstraction. Vor example, 
Dada has contemporary successors in Neo-Dada art and in the 
anti-theater of Beckett and Ionesco. 

The revived interest in de luxe editions, in books illustrated 
by contemporary paintqgs, in “poem-paintings” (print and poemB 
as a single unit), and even in poet and painter working on the 
same surface reflects the liaison between the arts. The poet 
Wallace Stevens said in a lecture at the Museum of Modem 
Art in New York, “The paramount relation between poetry 
and painting today, between modem man and modem art, 
is simply this: that in an age in which disbelief is so profoundly 
prevalent — or if not disbelief, indifference to questions of be- 
lief — poetry and painting and the arts in general are, in their 
measure, a compensation for what has been lost .... Poetry 
and painting are the sources of our present-day reality.” 

Rosario Assunto 

Politics and modern art. “Society will never understand 
or love the artist .... But the artist must learn to love and 
understand the society which renounces him.” 'Thus the Brit- 
ish critic Herbert Read, in The Politics of the Unpolitical 
(1946), expresses one of the paradoxes of our day: although art 
to be valid must necessarily reflect its times and therefore be 
somewhat concerned in politics, it will rarely receive state 
support. However, the situation is not even as simple as this. 
'There will always he the “pure,” the “ivory tower,” artist who 
strives to refrain from entering into any relation with his so- 
ciety; on the other hand, in modern times it is impossible for 
the artist to ignore international crises. To be sure, modem 
art has attempted to do so (albeit in a very personal manner) 
by means of its increasing abstraction and subjectivism, but 
while it is no longer directly concerned with national or interna- 
tional problems, it cannot ignore them. As the French writer 
Thierry Maulnier said in 1932, “The intelligence is placed in 
such circumstances that . . . disinterestedness and resignation 
come to the same thing.” 

In 1945 Herbert Read had pointed out that “modern art, 
in fact, is merely one expression of that principle of revolution 
which throughout history has been the only infallible index of 
vitality.” But it is typical of the modem era that the revolution- 
ary state has had no use for revolutionary art no matter how 
dose to its own principles the art may seem to be. Thus So- 
viet Russia banned the austerity of constructivism as well aa 
the “bourgeois emotionalism” of expressionism and abstraction. 

In the first years of the revolution, the Soviet Union had 
been the only country (except for, briefly, Weimar Germany) 
in which avant-garde artistic tendencies, whose partisans had 
for the most part fought in the revolutionary movement or had 
been ready to affiliate, were officially supported and could be 
expressed freely, since the academic artists had met the fate of 
the old ruling classes to which they had been bound. Suprem- 
atism, initiated in 19x3 by Malevich, did not meet official oppo- 
sition until 1922, when Gabo and Pevsner were exiled. 
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Even in the case of architecture, however, Russia’s revolu- 
tionary fervor terminated after the competition for the Palace 
of the Soviets, in which Gropius, Mendelsohn, and Le Corbu- 
sier unsuccessfully took part (1931). After that, classicism 
and monumentalism were rehabilitated as the property of the 
working classes, who were to acquire that image of the world 
which had been restricted to the ruling classes before the rev- 
olution. The attempt in the 1940s to connect modern art with 
Communism was entirely unreasonable in view' of the attitude 
of the totalitarian state toward modem art. The Marxist as- 
sumed that, as Trotsky put it, the mind of the artist would 
limp after the reality the politicians were creating. 

World War I gave impetus to the experimental and adven- 
turous spirit that prevailed in artistic circles at the time. Dada 
came into being in neutral Zurich, chiefly as an expression 
of disillusionment with war and with the political conditions 
that had produced it. German Dada had overt political aims, 
and in Cologne the review Der Ventilator was even handed out 
at factory gates (and consequently banned by the British Army 
of Occupation). German expressionism was also socially ori- 
ented: it protested in emotional terms against the misery and 
corruption of the German political system. 

Almost all the modem movements of the day were rebelling 
against the political status quo of their countries or of Europe 
as a whole. Surrealism, although it was generally anti-Stalinist, 
was the one most involved politically with the Communists. 
The review Le Surrialisme au Service de la Revolution was 
published from 1930 to 1933. Sympathy with the movement 
remained one of its main characteristics, though in 1935 a sur- 
realist manifesto was published marking its official break with 
the Communist Party. In the same year Breton expressed the 
feelings of most artists and writers when he said, “We live in 
open conflict with the immediate world surrounding us ... . 
We offer total resistance to whatever particular obligation such 
a world attempts to impose on us M (La position politique du Sur- 
realisme , Paris, 1935). The political corruption and national 
disintegration of France in the interwar period aroused a great 
deal of disaffection and revolutionary enthusiasm among the 
artists, and intellectuals in general rallied to the cause of the 
Loyalists in the Spanish civil war. The French artists’ and 
writers’ revolt against governmental policies in i960 continued 
the tradition of conflict between the state and the creative arts. 


In 1925 several of the most renowned German poets and 
writers (Hauptmann, Hofmannsthal, Sudermann) signed a 
protest to the government against the hostility of the official 
world which had the same year forced Walter Gropius to close 
the Weimar Bauhaus and transfer the school to Dessau. National 
Socialism had hardly attained to power before it manifested a 
peculiar aversion to modem architecture; it definitively sup- 
pressed the Bauhaus in 1933. Nazi hostility was aimed at all 
“degenerate,” or un-German, art, and Hitler expressed his views 
with little hesitation in 193% at the opening of the Hall of Ger- 
man Art in Munich when he announced that German art from 
then on would be free of all foreign contamination and would 
forthwith be beautiful in the classic sense of realistic imitation 
of nature. The Nazi “philosopher” Alfred Rosenberg labeled 
Picasso’s art as “infantilism.” Expressionists Karl Schmidt- 
Rottluff and Karl Hofer were expelled from the Berlin Academy, 
Oskar Schlemmcr lost his teaching post, and Paul Klee and 
Wassily Kandinsky, among countless others, were forced to 
leave Germany. To add to their public infamy, an exhibition 
designated “Degenerate Art” was held, and from then until 
the end of the war the only artistic production that was encour- 
aged or indeed permitted was the academic. - 

The attitude of Italian fascism was less clearly defined 
than that of the Nazis. Marinetti and what was left of the fu- 
turist movement actively participated in the birth and political 
rise to power of fascism. Aside from the futurists, several avant- 
garde artists and critics adhered to fascism or assumed a waiting 
attitude, in the hope and expectation that its dynamism would 
lead to the affirmation of the new visual and architectural trends 


and bring to an end the artistic isolation of Italy. In essence, 
however, fascism, although disguised by revolutionary phra- 
seology, was wholly conservative and depended more and 
more upon an academic, classic, and official art. Events such 
as the construction of the railroad station in Florence and the 
Casa del Fascio in Como (pl. i 12) were to provoke a scandal in 
official circles; in fact, it was the internal conflicts in the fas- 
cist ranks that made possible whatever modem art was realised 
in Italy in this period. Leaders such as Farinacci urged the 
necessity of cooperating with Nazi Germany even on the esthet- 
ic level and of banning “degenerate art," while others, among 
them Bottai, assumed a more open-minded attitude. 

The distinction between monumental architectural works 
and functional ones, which denies the ethicoesthetic principles 
on which modem architecture is founded, and the classical cult 
of tradition, which is inevitably opposed to modem trends in 
European art, decisively imposed themselves in the last years 
of fascism. In 1939 the classicist critic Ugo Ojetti, who had 
always been opposed to new artistic conceptions, elicited strong 
official approval with a book that took for its title the nationalist 
slogan “In Italy Art Must Be Italian.” In 1938 the declared 
adherence of the fascist government to the racist principles of 
the Nazis furnished further support for the aversion to modem 
art, which was alleged to be Jewish and internationalist. In 
the face of these developments, the young modern artists and 
critics, who were inevitably the losers in government-sponsored 
competitions, ended by attacking certain racist critics on juries 
with violence (as in Palermo in 1938), in protest against de- 
cisions based not on esthetic but on moral and political grounds. 
Then they passed from internal dissidcnce to conspiratory 
opposition and finally to the Resistance. 

In all the Nazi -occupied European countries, artists and 
critics who were supporters of the new artistic tendencies were 
obliged to fight with, or support, the Resistance, not only be- 
cause of their personal political convictions but because an even- 
tual Axis victory would mean the end of modern art in Europe. 
In 1937 Picasso’s Guernica and The Dream and Lie of Franco 
had been significant as an explicit declaration of war between 
modem art and nationalist totalitarianism in all its manifesta- 
tions. In the anti -Nazi Resistance, the struggle to survive brought 
all trends of modern art together in a common cause, no matter 
how diverse their esthetics and ideals. Their differences were 
to appear again only after the war, when a temporary harmony 
in the struggle against surviving academism (especially in the 
countries where this had dominated during the war) was soon 
replaced by conflict between realism and nonobjectivism. 

In most European countries, moreover, the end of the war 
and the need to rebuild destroyed cities gave the proponent* of 
the new architectural trends an opportunity to realize their pro- 
grams on a vast scale, and they united in defiance of all official, 
academic conceptions and in the aspiration to resolve humanisti- 
cally the problems of habitation and installation presented by 
the modern city. The return to power of the politico-social forces 
that had dominated in the prewar period, however, impeded 
modem architecture in the countries of Western Europe (except 
England and the Netherlands); in the countries of Eastern Europe 
the organic connection with the Soviet Union was reflected, 
resulting in the continuation of Russian Communist artistic 
ideals, which were carried into the field of architecture as well 
as of painting and sculpture. 

I'he Western Communist parties were, and continue to be, 
resolutely hostile to abstract art, considering it the esthetic 
expression of neocapitalism and accusing it of “bourgeois for- 
malism.” According to the right-wing writers, abstract art 
is guilty of “degeneracy,” a term conspicuously used by the 
Nazis in connection with modem art in general. 

Rosario Assunto 

Reactionary criticism will, of course, continue to exist, 
and efforts will continue to be made to give abstraction political 
overtones by calling modem art antidemocratic and scoffing 
at its increasingly subjective qualities as fraud or child’s play, 
in sum as a kind of joke on the man in the street. 
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The responsibility of democracy to make it possible for 
all methods of expression to coexist is realized hi the contempo- 
rary European state for the most part only to the extent of a 
laissez-faire policy. With a few notable exceptions, governmental 
attempts to patronize art have been limited to academic or pop- 
ular art rather than to truly representative contemporary work. 
Bourgeois art inherently tends toward the academic, and the 
growing universal middle class determines the political atti- 
tudes toward modem art in general. Shelley called poets the 
“unacknowledged legislators of the world”: it is the inevitable 
role of the arts to remain conceptually ahead of their times, 
even when totally uninvolved in politics. 


Architecture. Modem architecture — here understood as 
the characteristic, novel, and distinctive building styles of 
the 20th century — gradually emerged from the mainstream of 
19th-century eclecticism and revivalism slightly before the turn 
of the century. With respect to architectural history, the in- 
ti uential 20th-century developments begin at a point closer to 
1890 than to 1900. On the other hand, the “origins” of modem 
architecture, especially in relation to theory and technology, 
extend back to the 18th century and are associated with the 
Enlightenment in France and the romantic movement in England. 
Superficially, the stylistic change that occurred on the eve of 
the 20th century was related to a growing rejection of the prin- 
ciples of revivalism and eclecticism, principles frequently ques- 
tioned but never supplanted in the course of the 19th century. 
Associated with this movement away from the historical styles 
\sas a growing reliance upon industrial technology and new 
factory-produced materials (iron, steel, concrete, etc.) in the 
creation of new forms. Both of these tendencies rapidly culmi- 
nated in the so-called “international style” of the 1920s. 

It is convenient to divide the evolution of modem architec- 
tural styles into three distinct periods. The first phase comprises 
roughly the two decades prior to World War 1 ; the second phase, 
marking the ascendancy of the international style, occupies the 
interwar decades of the 1920s and 1930s; and the third period 
begins after 1945. Although this breakdown seems geared to 
the intervention of political and military catastrophes, each of 
the periods has special style characteristics and aims as well. 
While the second and third phases of 20th-century architecture 
ofler distinct differences from the preceding period, their mno- 
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vations and aspirations are nonetheless based on the achievements 
of this earlier phase. Hence there is a continuity discernible 
in the historical development of architecture in the 20th century 
that transcends minor reactions directed against special or iso- 
lated tendencies. 

The significant creative contributions »>f certain architects 
are often limited to their work within but one of these phases, 
even though their activity may span two or all three. There are 
some architects, however, such as Le Corbusier and Ludwig Miea 
van der Rohe (qq.v.), who have made notable creative contri- 
butions to the styles of two successive periods. Finally, there 
is the unique figure of Frank Lloyd Wright (q.v.); although 
an American of distinct nationalistic proclivities who never 
executed a commission in Europe, Wright nonetheless contrib- 
uted positively to all three phases in the development of modem 
EuropeadPkrchitectural styles (see Americas: art since Colum- 
bus). 

First phase (ca. 1890-1914). No one architect or building 
can be chosen to represent the passage of 19th-century archi- 
tectural history into that of the 20th; in fact, there are no 
sudden or marked interruptions in the sequential flow of sty- 
listic developments. The transition wa* largely accomplished 
within the loosely related movement known as Art Nouveau 
(q.v.). Many of these first, tentative steps toward the creation 
of a new architectural idiom were made in certain provincial 
centers relatively remote from the cosmopolitan art world of 
Paris and London. Localities that achieved sudden, if ephemeral, 
architectural importance about 1900 included Turin, Glasgow, 
Barcelona, Brussels, and Darmstadt. Art Nouveau, initiated 
in Brussels by Victor Horta's (1861-1947; pl. 99) Tassel 
house (12 rue de Turin; now 6 rue Paul-Emilc Janson) of 1892- 
93, was, despite its radical antieclectic attitude, still somewhat 
dependent upon the immediately preceding architectural styles 
and betrayed constant — if veiled — references to the forms 
of the Gothic revival or of Second Empire eclecticism. The 
same ambiguous quality of affected novelty tempered by re- 
strained historicism is discernible in the modernized Scottish 
baronial houses of Charles Rennie Mackintosh (1868-1928; 
q.v.), such as the Hill house at Helensburgh of 1902-03. Even 
in hiB more frankly original designs such as the older portions 
of the Glasgow School of Art (1897-99), there frequently re- 
mains a suggestion of medieval castellation, aa in the turret 
that rises above the door. The interiors of both Mackintosh 
and Horta (nos. 222, 223) manifest a break with die recent 
past of eclectic and revival architecture. Here the provocative, 
original use of new materials and of deliberately conspicuous 
structural devices, features that derive in part from 19th- 
century engineering and technology, are unmistakable (I, pl. 
468). Art Nouveau was the first architectural style that sought 
ro reconcile the problems of formal composition and creation 
with the inventions and products of modem machine technol- 
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Plan* of commercial and adminiatrative building* (<i) BruaseN. Maiaon du Peuple (architect- V’ Ilorta. 1897); ( b ) Frankfort on the Main. HOchater 
Farbwerke (architect: P. Behrens, 1920-24 ).(c) Hamburg, Chilchaus (architect: F Htifrer, 1923): ( d ) Berlin. Shell building (architect: E. Fahrenkamp, 19)2) 


ogy in a consistent fashion, for its adherents labored to over- 
come the separation and antipathy existing between the profes- 
sions of architect and engineer in the 19th century. 

These new stylistic departures, made within the frame of 
a waning historicism, were not confined to a single architec- 
tural center. Art Nouveau, pioneered in Belgium by Horta and 
then by Paul Hankar (1861-1901) and Henri Van de Velde (1863- 
1957*. q*v.), soon appeared as a parallel growth in Paris, where 
the work of Hector Guimard (1867-1942), especially his Castel 
Biranger of 1894-98 and his numerous designs for the Mitro 
stations of about 1900, is of remarkable quality. Their decora- 
tive character of nongeometneal, yet stylized, and sinuous orna- 
mental forms echoes the tendencies found in Brussels but also 
displays certain local differences. There is clearly a geograph- 
ical relationship in the progress of the movement between 
the above-mentioned centers; on the other hand, one of the most 
strikingly original talents of the epoch, Antoni Gaudi (q.v.; 
fig. 224) of Barcelona, seems to have had little or no contact 
with Paris or Brussels, and yet his work fits readily into the shift- 
ing architectural situation the turn of the century. Seemingly 
out of touch with parallel trends in other parts of E,uropc, 
Gaudi went through a similar stylistic metamorphosis in his emo- 
tionally charged, crustaceous buildings, in which an expression- 
istic and surrealistic manipulation of form is superimposed upon 
a romantically oriented Neo-Gothic tradition. His personality 
and work amply illustrate the paradoxical forces at work in the 
architecture of the period. 

Of equal importance for the development of modern Eu- 
ropean architecture are the Chicago architects Frank Lloyd 
Wright and his master Louis Sullivan (1856-1924; q.v.). The 
efforts of these tv.o figures to transcend the limits of historicism 
remain within a sober, rational format, never verging upon 
the expressionist histrionics of Gaudi. It was not until much 
later, in his middle age, that Wright’s sense of the fantastic 
became apparent in his formal inventions (1, pi.. 408). The 
Sullivan (ruvre , evolving out of late Victorian tendencies, has 
a breadth of style that goes far beyond the passing fashions of 
Art Nouveau. Although his first masterpiece, the Auditorium 
Building in Chicago (1887-89), was traditional in form, numerous 
decorative touches on the interior presaged the floral fantasies 


of the imminent Art Nouveau. His later Carson, Pirie & Scott 
store (1899-1901) is, from a decorative point of view, the 
equivalent of the work of Horta in Brussels or Gaudi in Bar- 
celona, while simultaneously it portends subsequent develop- 
ments in 20th-century architecture with its visible expression 
of the steel frame and the large expanses of glass. Wright, 
who had worked as chief assistant to Sullivan, was active pri- 
marily as a creator of domestic architecture, a field in which he 
excelled and in which his most striking stylistic innovations 
first appeared. Many of these designs were published and 
widely circulated in Europe in 1910 and 1911, and their original- 
ity proved a strong influence on the work of numerous architects 
and students of the younger generation. 

The European architectural milieu of 1910 was already 
largely prepared for the new formal language that Wright 
developed, as a result of the work of several designers whose 
buildings often postdate the fin de tikele Art Nouveau in style, 
if not always in period. The design of Joseph Maria Olbrich 
(1867-1908) for the Sezession gallery in Vienna (pl. 100) 
preserves the originality of spirit inherent in the fanciful cur- 
vilinear effects of the Art Nouveau of Horta, Guimard, or 
Gaudi. Nevertheless, it is more sober, straightforward, symmet- 
rical, and rectilinear in appearance; in fact, it is the first influen- 
tial example of a “counter- Art Nouveau/' which blossomed into 
the early-20th-century style of Peter Behrens (1868-1940), 
Adolph Loos (1870-1933; qq.v.) and Joseph Hoflvnann (1870- 
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i(> 5 6). These architects owe a special debt to the architect- 
teacher Otto Wagner (1841-1918; q.v.), who set a notable 
example for the younger generation in his Vienna subway sta- 
tions (1894-1901) and Postal Savings Bank (pl. ioo; fic. 225), 
where his fundamental academicism was tempered by the 
use of modem materials and by decorative tendencies analogous 
to Art Nouveau and its countermovement. This counter-Art 
Nouveau is not so much a reaction as it is a less fanciful and more 
architectonic variant of its elegant and original, if sometimes 
neurotic, predecessor. The relationship between the two move- 
ments is blurred by the dualistic tendencies inherent in the 
fin de stick architecture of Mackintosh and Sullivan, in which 
imaginative curvilinear ornament is discovered within a rational 
and rectilinear architectural context. 

No one personality dominates radical or avant-garde archi- 
tecture in Europe during the first decade of the 20th century 
tu the degree that Wright did in America. In fact, much of the 
distinguished work of a Behrens or Hoffmann is classicizing 
and academic, and unmistakable allusions to specific historical 
stvlcs are incorporated in such buildings as Behrens' Florentine- 
inspired crematorium at Delstem bei Hagen (1907), in Olbrich's 
last commission, the almost Schinkelesque Feinhals house at 
t ologne-Marienburg (1908), or in Joseph Hoffmann's Austrian 
ruvilion at the Cologne Werkbund Exhibition of 1914. The 
modernized Doric order of the latter structure simultaneously 
manages to be refined in detail and yet stark in the efficiency 
with which abacus, capital, and entasis have been eliminated 
with machinelike ruthlessness. If there are unmistakable anal- 



Virmui, Postal Savina* Bank, plan of around floor (architect: O. Waaner. 

igoji) 


ogies between the hiatoricizing modernism that dominated Ger- 
man architecture between 1900 and 19x4 and the new neoclas- 
sicism of the Anglo-Saxon world — as represented by Henry 
Itacon'8 (1866-1924) Lincoln Memorial, Washington (completed 
mi 7); Sir Edwin Lutyens' (1869-1944; q.v.) Viceroy's House, 
New Delhi (1920-31; designed 1911-14); or Sir Herbert Baker’s 
(1862-1946) new constructions for the Bank of England, London 
(1921-37) — these similarities merely point up the importance 
°f Central Europe at this moment in the evolution of new and 
rad: cal architectural styles. The qualities of refined simplifi- 
1 ati m and efficient brutalization that characterize the new Tcu- 
tt>m r - style before 1914 did not come to full fruition until the 
i<>20h in the architecture of the Bauhaus. 

The coincidence of thia ‘’early modem" style with the wan- 
ing medieval revival of the late 19th century is well illustrated 
hy Alfred Mcssel'a Wertheim store, Berlin (1904; fig. 226), 
nr Paul Bonatz’ railway station at Stuttgart (begun 1911). 1 hese 
simplified, often richly textured medieval types also have re- 
flections in Scandinavian architecture, especially in the much- 
adimrcd Stockholm Town Hall (begun 1909) by Ragniir Oat- 
burg. Such medievalizing correspondences to the early modem 
of Behrens, Hoffmann, and Loos originate in the boldly 
simplified brick architecture of H. P. Berlage (i 85 &” 1934 » Q ,v *)> 



whose best-known works include the Amsterdam Stock Exchange 
(begun 1898; fig. 226), the Amsterdam Diamond Workers* 
Union (1899-1900), and the Gemeentcmuseum in The Hague 
(pl. 108). Berlage's designs are also like the earlf efforts of 
Olbrich (fig. 227), in that they are early manifestations of a 
counter -Art Nouveau and further illustrations of the resistance 
that the more volatile curvilinear fin de siicle decoration encoun- 
tered in many progressive architectural circles in Europe even 
before the advent of the 20th century. 

Among the many practitioners of this transitional style 
linking the waning medieval revivals with the more original 
modes i^rtwo Finns, Eliel Saarinen (1873—1950; q.v.) and Lars 
Sonck (1870-1956). Saarinen is best known for his Helsinki 
Railway Station, finished on the eve of World War I, although 
the competition was held in 1904; and this, as well as other 
of their works, would appear to have been influenced by the 
precedent of two Americans, H. H. Richardson (1838-86; q.v.) 
and Louis Sullivan. Sonck's Helsinki Telephone Exchange 
(1905) and his ecclesiastical work seem even more dependent 
upon Richardson, with their bold rustication and massively 
scaled details. At the same time his domestic works have more 
severe planes and openings, suggestive of a Sezeasion influence. 
Further adaptation of the medieval theme, but with even more 
startling variations of scale and surface treatment, can be found 
in P. V. Jensen Klint's (1853-1930) Grundtvig Church in Co- 
penhagen (pl. 108). Similar tendencies are evident in the nu- 
merous churches of Dominikus Bflhm (1880-1955; fig. 227), 
which — although of a later, expressionist period — develop 
naturally from these earlier, pre-World War I efforts. 

The more original designs dating from this period manifest 
qualities also characteristic of the prevalent “stripped-bare” 
eclecticism of the time. The Viennese master Hoffmann fulfilled 
his most ambitious commission, the Stodet house in Brussels 
(pl. 102; fig. 228), about x 905-1 1, and in many respects it is 
the most prescient design of the entire period in Europe. Pala- 



Amatcrdam, Stock Exchange, plan of ground floor^architect: H. P. BerUge, 
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tial in scale and luxurious, yet restrained in its exquisitely fen- 
estrated wall surfaces, both its exterior and interior reflect 
the most accomplished of all counter- Art Nouveau designs. 
Its philosophy of design would seem to incorporate a demure 
fin de siecle sophistication of detail precariously balanced with 
a prosaic, if not outright functionalist, austerity. The appearance 
of the Stoclet house elicits obvious comparisons with the Glasgow 
architecture of Mackintosh and at the same time anticipates in 
significant details the post-World War I architecture of de Stijl 
and Purism. A radical design of the same period that is some- 
what less prophetic in style, as well as less uncompromisingly 
iconoclastic, is Olbrich’s masterpiece, the exhibition building 
at Darmstadt (begun 1901; pus. too, 10 1), which includes the 
famous “wedding tower,” whose free forms anticipate the expres- 
sionist architecture that followed World War I. While slightly 
traditional in its use of stylized romantic-classic forms in conjunc- 
tion with its striking sequence of picturesque masses, Olbrich’s 
exhibition building remains one of the most effective and novel 
architectural manifestations of the period in Europe. 

Still, it is a single industrial work by Peter Behrens, his 
turbine factory in Berlin for the German General Electric 
Company (one of the most enlightened patrons of early modem 
architecture), that is perhaps the most intense and successful 
expression of the architectural aims of the period (PL. 103). 
Its marked economy of form and the efficiency reflected in the 
conspicuous use of modem industrial materials, such as steel 
and concrete, is interestingly complemented by an implicit 
academic quality of design. As in Behrens’ other buildings for 
the same client, his Berlin turbine factory manifests a careful 
study of detail and an adjustment of proportions that were 
hitherto lacking in industrial architecture. The well-considered 
details that visually define the principal structural elements of the 
building (a three-hinged arch) are emphatic illustrations of this 
quasi-academic design procedure. In addition, the elevation 
of the end wall derives from a symbolic allusion, for it resembles 
the magnetic field of an electric generator and is thus another 



Cologne. St. Engelbert, plan (architect; D. Bbhm, 1933). 


harbinger of post-World War I expressionist architecture. Beh- 
rens’ other Berlin factories (19 10-12) were often lighter and 
more elegant in detail, more obviously academic in occasional 
classicizing features, but were not as striking and unusual as 
the turbine factory. 

The efficient, industrial aspect of the Behrens style was 
significantly advanced by his young disciple and associate 
Walter Gropius in partnership with Adolph Meyer. Their 
small Fagus factory (pl. 103; fig. 229) reveals a precise yet 
sensitive solution for an austere industrial program. The 
subtle juxtaposition of glass and brick wall areas on the exterior 
and the use of a glass “void” at the corners (instead of the normal, 
and here superfluous, structural column) produce arresting ef- 
fects that transcend any purely utilitarian origin. Such refined 
modulations of surface and contour may also be attributed to 
the work of Behrens; but in the Fagus factory Gropius and Meyer 
have gone beyond their master and have stripped away the last 
tenuous references to the academic tradition. Gropius later 
stated that this glass wall was intended to be merely a screen 
to keep out the rain, cold, and noise; the implication was that 
the conventional notion of the wall as a solid, with only incidental 
openings for doors and windows, had been abandoned at this 
early date by the most advanced of the younger generation. 
The antithesis of the glass-sheathed industrial style of Gropius 
and Meyer is to be found in the almost fortresslike chemical fac- 
tory of Hans Poelzig (1869-1936) at Luban, near Posen (1911- 
12). Here a massive, traditional brick wall surface reluctantly 
admits small rectangular or half-round window openings, and 
the forbidding, somber effect of the whole has an air of mystery 



Brussels, Stoclet house, plsn of ground floor (architect; J. Hoffmann. 
1905). 


and irrationality later cultivated by the expressionists, of whom 
Poelzig would be a leader. In no essential way does his factory 
at Luban suggest the type of ferrovitreous architecture pro- 
pounded by Gropius and Meyer and sometimes approached 
by Behrens; this conflict in style presages certain antiphonsl 
developments in German architecture in the early 1920s. 

The stylistic departures in the Fagus factory at Alfeld are 
as readily apparent as its structural innovations and frank 
use of new materials. However, the most important French 
architect of the pre-Worid War I period, Auguste Perret (1874- 
1954; q.v,), would seem to have been concerned leas with for- 
malistic problems than with the development of a new structural 
material and its visible expression. From first to last, Perret** 
stylistic evolution was based upon the conspicuous use of concrete 
structure and the outward reflection of that structure by means 
of variously textured and tinted precast concrete elements. 
He was preceded in the use of reinforced concrete structure 
by two older French builders and architects, Francois Henne- 
bique (1842-1921) and Anatole de Baudot (1834-1915). Henne- 
bique had built a concrete-framed factory in Tourcoing in 18951 
and in 1904, in the same material, he constructed a villa at Bourg- 
la-Reine that was of unusual shape and featured large areas of 
glass. De Baudot, once a pupil of Viollet-le-Duc (i8t4~79I 
q.v.) and also a practitioner of simplified Gothic revival, built 
the concrete-framed church of Bt-J can- de -Montmartre in Pari* 
(ca. 1897-1905), which was structurally a pioneer in the fieM 
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Altrld an der Lcinc. Germany, plan of Faaus factory (architect*: W. Gropiua 
and A. Meyer. Kill). 


of ecclesiastical architecture and which offers interesting anal- 
ogies of form with Art Nouveau. Perret succeeded in refining 
the stylistic consequences inherent in frank expression of concrete 
structure, a task that had been only tentatively essuyed by his 
predecessors. The length of his productive career, extending 
from 1902 until his death in 1954, is exceeded in modern history 
only by that of Wright, though it must be added that Perrct’s 
influential contribution to the evolution of modern architecture 
is not sustained over the same period of time. His work does 
not reveal any marked evolution; in fact, the projects of his last 
20 years display no immediate awareness of avant-garde devel- 
opments, and some of his finest achievements of the years 
1920-40 evidence very little contact with the mainstream of the 
international style. 

While Perret was not dogmatically hostile to the varied 
manifestations of the febrile Art Nouveau around 1900, none- 
tlu less his own instincts led him to conceive of architecture 
from a more prosaic viewpoint and to reject the paudv decora- 
tive and expressive devices typical of Guimard's style. Perret** 
lirst significant work, the block of fiats at 25 bis rue Franklin 
in 102), offers a clearly expressed reinforced concrete frame w ith 
walls (revetted with a counter-Art Nouveau floral motif in terra 
cotta) conceived as slightly recessed panels, many of which arc 
almost completely occupied by amply proportioned French 
windows. In a sense, Ferret's wall (basically the same type he 
was still building after 1945, when placed in charge of the re- 
construction of Lc Havre) is the antithesis of that invented by 
< iropius and Meyer for the Fagus factory’. in which the structur- 
al piers arc deemphasized, if not concealed behind the “skin” 
of the enclosing wall, instead of being prominently placed in front 
of the wall plane. Theoretically, Pcrret’s work derives from the 
Neo-Gothic structural rationalism of Viollct-lc-Duc, although 
lus forms are often abstractly suggestive of traditional French 
classicism, much in the same way that the work of Olbrich and 
llehrens harbors oblique references to German romantic classi- 
cism. As might be expected from an architect whose designs 
were so dependent upon structural expression, his monumental 
interiors are among his most successful efforts — the handsome 
church of Notre-Dame at Lc Rainey (begun 1922; I, pl. 305; 
Fl(i - 230) being his masterpiece in this category. 

besides the work of Perret and the later work of the Art 
Nouveau generation, in the period before 1914 French architec- 
ture can boast of only one other significant, if more conventional, 
talent: Tony Gamier (1867-1948), who had been trained at 
the Ecole des Beaux -Arts (as was Perret) and appointed city 
architect for Lyons in 1905. His work is perhaps more clearly 
academic in its derivation than that of fellow progressive ar- 
chitects, French or otherwise; nonetheless, his project Une 
c 'te industrielle (published in Paris, 1918), which dates from 
1901, contains a number of simple domestic and urban schemes 
that, at their best, anticipate the denuded surfaces and unpunc- 
tuated contours of Lc Corbusier’s early Purist manner. This 
basically negative approach to design, which obtains its original- 
ity chiefly through a complete purge of ornament (historical 


and modern), is better seen in the work of tht Viennese Adolph 
Loos (pl. 102; pk; 2316). Having been in .America 1893-96, 
crucial years in the development of Art Nouveau, Loos was 
even more negative than Olbrich or Hoffmann in his judgment 
of this curvilinear idiom. His work — interiors as severe as 
exteriors — hardly approaches the transitional ambiguitv of the 
counter-Art Nouveau practiced by his compatriots, with the 
result that his designs are perhaps the most uncompromisingly 
sober and prosaic of the period, not excluding the Gropius and 
Meyer factory at Alfeld. In fact, Loos published a famous article, 
“Ornament and Crime” ( Ornament und Verbreehen , 1908), whose 
title practically summarizes his sentiments. This germinal 
essay was twice republished in France in the 1920s, initially in 
the first volume of L * esprit nouveau (1920), which had Le Cor- 
busier as coeditor. The interiors of Loos manifest his knowledge 
of the English domestic work of about 1900 by such figures 
as C. F. A. Voysey (1857-1941; q.v.) or A. H. Mackmurdo 
(1851-1942). This aspect of late- 19th-century English archi- 
tecture was made known in Central Europe by the extensive 
publications of Hermann Muthesius (1861-1927) between 1900 
and 1905. The exteriors of Loos are bare and stark (and in this 
sense brutal in over-all effect), though in the Steiner house in 
Vienna (1910) the facade is symmetrically articulated in a tac- 
iturn academic fashion. Along with the work of Gropius, the 
architecture of Ixk>s is the most progressive and fully formulated 
modernism on the Continent on the eve of World War I. 

Formalizing academic qualities persisted throughout this 
pre-1914 period and were constantly found ir conjuration with 
the new antihistorical trends. This balance between die pro- 
gressive, functionalist attitude and the time-hallowed academic 
tradition of design was particularly successful in the superb 
factory and office building designed by Gropius and Meyer 
for the Werkbund exhibition of 1914 at Cologne. Like the 
slightly earlier Berlin turbine factory of Behrens, this industrial 
design hv his followers manages to synthesize several aspects 
of the pejjpd’s architect ui , but the result is much more for- 
ward-looking. The Gropius and Meyer work featured two in- 
terrelated wings — a vaulted machine shop and an office block. 
This design represented a daring application of the glass wall 
principle of enclosure; yet the structural departure was combined 
with an elaborately axial, academic plan and studiously balanced 
wall elevations along the front and back (the side elevations being 
picturesque and symmetrical). In addition, this regrettably 
temporary edifice was the first major instance of Frank Lloyd 
Wright's influence on the younger generation of European ar- 
chitects. Significantly, Gropius and Meyer chose a formal, 
acadcmizing fa?ade by W T right for their inspiration, his hotel 
at Mason City, Iowa (1908), a description of which had been 
published in Berlin in 1910-11. While using Wright’s pattern 
and layout, the younger German architects rejected his dense, 
inscrutable masonry surfaces in favor of extensive glazed areas 
contrasted with thin-looking screen walls of brick, and their 
further development of this new and ambiguous glazed-wall 
technique of spatial enclosure paved the way for post-1918 
developments. In this respect the Gropius and Meyer model 
factory complex offers a fertile comparison with Van de Velde’s 
Cologne theater (fig. 231) for the same exhibition. In general, 
both schemes are formal academic exercises, but with novel 
decorative or structural details. The factory' possesses an airy 
elegance, with some of its forms ambiguously “dissolved” by 
the extensive use of glass; whereas the theater is a more massive. 




Le Rainey, near Paris, plan of the Church of Notre-Dame (architecta: A and 
G. Perret, ivaj). 
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Flans of private houses and apartments: (a) Paris, L^once Rosenberg house (architects: T. van Docsburg and C. van Eeateren. 1923); (A) Prague, Mttller 
house (architect: A. Loos, 1930); (r) Brno, Chechoslovakia, Tugendhat house (architect: Mies van der Rohe, 1930); (</) Ville d’Avray, France, Vills 
HefTerlin (architect: A, Lurcat, 193a): (e) Rotterdam, apartment house (architects: W. van Then, J. A. Brinkman, and L. C. van der Vlugt, 1934); (/) Bar- 
celona, Montepio Maritimo apartments (architects: I. A. Corerch and M. Vails- Verges, 1954). 


inert masonry pile, whose gently curving forms represent the 
final gasp of the fanciful Art Nouveau. 

The overwhelming dominance of German and Austrian 
designers in this period was not seriously challenged elsewhere 
in Europe. France and, perhaps, to an even greater extent, 
the British Isles had dominated European architecture in the 
last half of the 19th century. This Anglo-French ascendancy 
was challenged in the 1890s with the advent of Art Nouveau 
and related phenomena in various centers, more or less remote 
from Paris and London. And while Paris ultimately contributed 
to Art Nouveau, by the time that the fin de siecle movements 
were on the wane creative leadership had passed from the hands 
of the French academicians as well as from their less academic 
British counterparts. French architecture of this era was dor- 
mant until the appearance of Purism with the early works of 
Lc Corbusier in the 1920s; apart from Perrct, it even lacked 
significant traditional, academic monuments. In Great Britain, 
even the late work of as distinguished a contemporary of the 



Cologne, plan of theater for the 1914 Werkbund Exhibition (architect: 
H. Van de Velde). 


Continental Art Nouveau as Mackintosh is largely of local in- 
terest. Only C. Harrison Townsend's (1850-1928) London 
buildings (Whitechapel Art Gallery, designed 1895; Homiman 
Museum, 1900-01) are the equals in style and quality of the 
work of Olbrich and, slightly later, of Behrens. The major 
English contribution to the first stage of 20th-century architec- 
ture — the domestic architecture of Mackmurdo, Voyaey, anti 
their contemporaries — for the most part antedates 1900, and its 
innovations were rapidly assimilated by the Central European 
architects, who then proceeded to develop and extend the new 
style, leaving the British designers behind in the process. This 
international eminence of Central Europe in architectural 
creativity outlasted the interruption of World War I and finally 
succumbed only with the demise of the Weimar Republic in 
1933 and the exile of the great masters of the second (post- 
Behrens) generation — Gropius, Mies van der Rohe, and Eric 
Mendelsohn (q.v.). Germany had to share this position of distinc- 
tion only briefly with a small band of creative architects in the 
Netherlands (de Styl) and with the Paris-based Swiss architect 
Le Corbusier, whose tendencies were at least partly molded 
during a brief sojourn in the Behrens office before 1914* 

Second phase ( ca . 19/9—39). The second phase of modem 
European architecture coincides with the phenomenon known 
as the "international style," a term effectively proposed by 
Philip Johnson, Henry-Russcll Hitchcock, and Alfred H. Barr, 
Jr., on the occasion of an architectural exhibition at the Museum 
of Modem Art, New York, in 1932 and very likely derived from 
the title of Gropius’s book Internationale Architektur (i9 a 5)- 
Regrettably, since World War II the expression has become a 
term of opprobrium, at least as used by those who do not care 
for the austere and functional geometric discipline that is 
characteristic of the period. However, despite its subsequent 
misuse, it is a valuable historical term, one that characterise* 
the architecture as well as the distinctive intellectual climate 
of the period between the world wars. 

World War 1 interrupted building activity in all but a 
handful of neutral nations; but, remarkably, it was the direct 
cause of only one fatality in the ranks of rising young architect*: 
The death of the Italian futurist Antonio Sant’Elia (1888-1 9!^ 
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1, i*l. 408) removed from the scene the one architect who, in 
numerous projects, displayed a tendency toward flamboyant 
inventiveness that was provoked by concurrent movements in 
painting immediately before the war. In any event, his numerous 
projects were another harbinger of the architectural expressionism 
that was to come into prominence soon after 1918 as an implicit 
1 1 v a 1 of the more rational, geometric — and durable — interna- 
tionul style. The cubic, geometric tendencies that gradually 
lac nine apparent in architecture during the second decade of 
the 20th century, especially in neutralist countries such as the 
Netherlands, cannot be explicitly related to the seemingly 
analogous cubism then dominating French painting, though 
there were subsequent influential contacts between architecture 
and painting. The impact of the formal repertoire of Frank 
Llovd Wright upon certain minor Dutch architects during 
these war years was so strong that it engendered unfortunate 
imitation rather than the genuine inspiration with which Gropius 
and Meyer responded. No revolutionary developments followed 
upon Robert van't Hoff's two Wright-inspired villas at Huis 
Ter Heide, the Netherlands (1916), or the sntall hotel at Woer- 
den, near Utrecht (1917-19), by Jan Wils and Theo van 
Doesburg. These designs, albeit aggressively cubic in their piling 
up of horizontal and vertical alabs, were unquestionably congenial 
tii the established trends of European modernism. 

The remarkable progress of Dutch architecture during these 
war years can perhaps be seen best in the works of J. J. 
l\ Oud (q.v.), whose early style developed from the refined 
and original medievalism of Berlage. By 19*7, however, his 
work had revealed unmiatakable advances in two designs: first, 
m a project for a house in reinforced concrete, which was 
indebted to the precedents of both Behrens and Wright; second, 
in a more original and blocklike design for a seashore terrace 
ni houses, which looks back in principle if not in style to the 
neoclassic resort architecture of the English Regency. Oud's 
terrace project moved clearly beyond the p re- 1914 tradition of 
modernism in architecture and anticipated a progressive level 
that was not achieved in actual building until after 1920. In 
1917 Oud was a cofounder of de Stijl (see above), a group com- 
posed primarily of painters but whose most renowned member 
was Piet Mondrian. Mondrian had worked in Paris from 1911 
until the outbreak of the war and had been influenced by the 
cubist works of Picasso and L 4 ger. After 1914 his style developed 
explicit architectonic implications as it became more and more 
starkly geometric, and conventional subject matter vanished in 
lavor of completely abstract painting in about 19 17. Van Does- 
burg’s style, following his release from service in 1916, was 
moving in a similar nonobjective direction, and by 1917 the 
time was ripe for establishing an association that included 
architects, sculptors, and designers, an well as painters. In that 
same year Van Doesburg collaborated with Oud on two houses 
— one at Katwijk, the other in Noordwykerhout — in which 
be assumed responsibility for some of the decorative details, 
such as the geometric patterns of the floor, while Oud continued 
to develop his architecture of severe, abstract wall surfaces 
Hith emphasis upon impenetrable cubic forms. These early 
accomplishments led to Oud's extraordinarily mature project 
lor a factory at Purmercnd (1919), which offers an interesting 
contrast with his much less challenging — in fact, rather Ber- 
1’igiun — designs for the workers' housing ot Spangen ( 1 Q 1 8) 
or the Tusschcndijken flats in Rotterdam (19x0-21), neither 
ot vvhich were truly de Styl in letter or spirit. Only in the tem- 
porary foremen's house at Oud Mathenesse (1923) and in 
renowned Cafti de Unic (1925), both in Rotterdam, was the 
n c\\ manner discernible in Oud’s Purmcrend factory project 
hnully realized in actual construction. 

An independent echo of de Styl’s tendencies is found 
consistently, and on a large scale, in the work (mostly at Hil- 
veraum; fig. 234; cf. PL8. 106, 107) of W. M. Dudok. The 
Or. Bavinck School (1921) is the most important of his early 
works. Here the abstract manipulation of horizontal and vertical 
blocks and planes, while falling short of the vivacious intricacy 
°1 Oud's Purmerend factory project, has a simple dignity and 
genuinely architectonic monumcntality that the more modestly 
Healed architecture of Oud never pursues. Simultaneously with 


the constructions of Dudok at Hilversum and of Oud in Rot- 
terdam emerged the seemingly rival style of the Amsterdam 
school, led by Piet Kramer (b. 1881) and Michael de Klerk 
(1884-1923), whose antihistorical convictions veered toward 
expressionism rather than the unromantic, rectilinear geometry 
of de Stijl. The Amsterdam school was more directly under 
the influence of Berlage, since that city waa the site, of some 
of hii» major works; and in De Klerk's Eigen Hoard apartments 
(1917) and Kramer’s De Dageraad apartments (begun 1918; 
pl. 106) there is an emphasis upon subtly textured brick surfaces 
and undulating contours of attractive suavity. Similar qualities 
are apparent in the workers’ houses by M. Staal-Kropholler 
at Amsterdam- Zuid (pl. 104). In contrast to the more utilitarian 



Hilveraum, Netherlands City Hall, plan of around floor (architect: W. M. 
Dudok. 1024-30). 


type of^artment being designed by Oud in Rotterdam about 
this time, the efforts of De Klerk and Kramer seem far more 
important as achievements in the development of a new archi- 
tectural language. However, Oud's subsequent housing projects 
— the Kief hoek apartments in Rotterdam and those at Hook 
of Holland (pl. 106) — and his contribution to the Wcissenhof 
quarter at Stuttgart (1927) confirmed his early promise, despite 
his late start in actual construction; on the other hand, there 
was no significant sequel to the early postwar work of the 
Amsterdam school. 

Paradoxically, Oud forsook the Styl movement in 1921, on 
the eve of his stylistic maturity, and left Van Doesburg without 
an architectural collaborator. In 1923 the latter created a 
number of projects in collaboration with Gerrit Rietveld (b. 
1888), a furniture designer turned architect, and the more 
youthful Cornelia van Eesteren (b. 1897), who had studied at 
the Ecolc des Beaux-Arts after his initial training in Rotterdam. 
Van Eesteren and Van Doesburg were jointly responsible for 
several boldly conceived architectural schemes at this time, 
none of which got past the drawing or model stage. These 
earlier collaborations culminated in the project for the Ldonce 
Rosenberg house (1923; fig. 231a), in which Rietveld participated 
at least in the execution of the model. Viewed in the light of 
these joint efforts, Rietveld's single architectural masterpiece, 
the Schroeder house at Utrecht (1924-25) — a valid and histori- 
cally significant design that he never again equaled — becomes 
more understandable as a somewhat suprapersonal rather than 
truly individual achievement. Nevertheless, the Schroeder house 
was not a collaboration in the literal sense, even though Van 
Doesburg's principles underlie this complex of interlocking 
horizontal and vertical forms with alternately transparent and 
opaque wall surfaces. Rietveld's design might also be interpreted 
as a monumentalization of his radical furniture designs of 1918- 
19, with their multicolored assemblages of severe yet finely 
proportioned geometric forms. 

There can be little doubt that the work of de Stijl had 
great influence on the development of German architecture 
in the early 1920s and played an important role in deflecting 
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Berlin, plan of Grosses Schauapielhaus (architect: II. PoelziE. 1918“ 19). 


the course of Central European architecture from the expres- 
sionist and neoromantic trends of the period. Van Doesburg’s 
personal role in fixing this ultimate direction has been disputed; 
but his sojourn in Germany, more particularly in Berlin and 
Weimar in 1921, and his temporary position on the Hauhaus 
faculty in 1922 do furnish proof of his being physically present 
at a crucial point in the development of modern German 
architecture. It was not until the construction of the new 
Bauhaus at Dessau (1925-26) that Gropius’s leadership in the 
architectural profession, so effectively advanced in the Alfeld 
factory of 1911, was firmly established. 

One of the most important constructions in Germany 
after World War I was the interior of Hans Poelzig’s Grosses 
Schauspielhaus in Berlin (1919; FIG. 235), in which a mysterious, 
cavernous type of stalactite decoration was introduced into an 
otherwise straightforward auditorium. While there are excep- 
tions to these subjective, formalistic, and structure-concealing 
tendencies in expressionist architecture — such as Otto Bartning’s 
(b. 1883) “star” church model of 1922, with its maze of parabolic 
arches and ribs suggestive of Gaudi structures — the general 
attitude of this movement was nonrational, that is, seeking 
effect through emotion rather than formal or structural logic. 
However, Bartning's earlier expressionist style eventually veered 
so far in a rationalist direction that in his “steel” church in 
Cologne (1928; fig. 235) he achieved a fusion of his more 
subjective tendencies with the ultimately more assertive and 
geometrically grounded international style. The most remark- 
able achievements of expressionism include the earlier works 



Cologne, plan of Evangelical Church (architect: O. Bartning, 1928). 


of two men subsequently associated with the more rational 
tendencies of the international style: the early projects of Mies 
van der Rohe and the early constructions of Eric Mendelsohn. 

Mies, who, like Gropius, was a former assistant of Peter 
Behrens, had exhibited a decided propensity for romantic 
classicism in his early houses dating from before the war. 
However, in a project for a glass-sheathed skyscraper on the 
Friedrichstrasse, Berlin (1919), triangular in plan with boldly 
detached prowlike corner angles of improbable acuteness, Mies 
produced an architectural form of great emotional impact. 
A subsequent project (1920-21) for another glass tower sub- 
stituted on undulating wall for the sharp angularity of the first 
scheme. The earlier Friedrichstrasse project was very likely 
influential in the Fritz Httger (1877-1949) design for the Chi- 
lehaus at Hamburg (pl. 108; fig. 223), at least in the prowlike 
forms it utilized. The glass towers of Mies have an unbroken wall 
surface, whose over-all transparency may reveal the skeleton 
but does not truly express it. Still, in one project for a concrete- 
framed office building in Berlin (1922), the glass is treated in 
recessed horizontal strips in such a way that the internal frame- 
work becomes more explicitly a part of the exterior design. 
With this development of a rational integration of structure 
and form, the expressionistic aspect of Mies van der Rohe’s 
architecture definitely recedes. 

Eric Mendelsohn's buildings of this early postwar period 
offer the same subjective approach to form that is manifest, 
if with a certain frigidity, in the early projects of Mies. The 
famous Einstein lower of the Astro-Physical Institute at Potsdam 
(pl. 104; fig. 236), with its seemingly pliant forms, was planned 



Potadsm. Einstein Tower, plan of upper atones (architect: E. Mendel- 
aohn. 1921). 


in concrete but executed in conventional masonry with a stucco 
coating. Its style reflects the appearance of Mendelsohn ’rtold 
“inspirational” sketches (I, pl. 408), some of which arc dated 
as early os 1914 and most of which studiously avoid right 
angles in piling up cyclopean, futuristic forms. His hat factory 
at Luckenwalde (1920-23) is slightly more prosaic, in that 
industrial requirements had to he reckoned with. Nevertheless, 
the high-pitched, reverse-sloped roof of the building containing 
the dye vats is provocative, both with respect to its structural 
system and in its unique formal elements. It was not until 
the construction of the Berliner Tagblatt offices in 1923 and 
the Haifa competition projects of the same year that Mendel- 
sohn’s work assumed a more rational, conventionally storied, 
and rectilinear approach that led to his most sensitive work of 
the 1 920s, the Schocken store at Stuttgart (1926; fig. 238), and 
a more refined and perfected design for the same client in Chem- 
nitz (pl. 105). The latter building has the taut surfacing of 
glass and masonry (or stucco) characteristic of the fully matured 
international style, which was popularized in Germany by 
Gropius and Meyer with the new Bauhaus structure at Dessau. 

The Bauhaus had been founded at Weimar in 1919 as an 
outgrowth of an arts-and-crafts school and an academy of line 
arts, both of which were absorbed into the new institution* 
Its first home was a building erected in 1906 by the Belgian 
architect and designer Henri Van de Velde in a counter- or 
post -Art Nouveau style, consonant with some of the progressive 
architecture of that period but distinctly romantic in concept 
if compared with the more utilitarian work of Gropius and 
Meyer. Whether or not these surroundings exerted any direct 
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influence upon Gropius and his partner, the stylistic tendencies 
of their first postwar designs were ambiguous at the very least, 
when not altogether expressionistic. Two Gropius-Meyer works 
of 1921 — the Weimar Monument, a jagged, eerie concrete 
abstraction, and the equally romantic Sommerfeld house, Berlin 
— fall within the expressionist style. The latter, with walls 
built up of massive wood beams, was indebted to Frank Lloyd 
Wright for its design, while the forms of the monument suggested 
the influence of abstract painting. The facade that Gropius 
and Meyer executed for the remodeling of the municipal theater 
at Jena (192a) was somewhat undecided in style, for its severe 
rational surface and rectilinear layout were compromised by 
beveled comers that produced a molded, plastic, and hence 
slightly expressionistic flavor. However, in their project for 
the famous Chicago Tribune Tower competition of the same 
vear, the two collaborators returned to a forthright rational 
style that recalled their prewar Alfcld factory. In contrast with 
the 1919-21 expressionistic tower projects of Mies van dcr 
Rohe, the exterior of this skyscraper was not conceived as an 
unbroken glass sheath; instead it was to be perceived as an 
exposed, or expressed, structural frame into which distinct 
tripartite window units were placed, thus echoing die new 
concern for integration of constructive and formal elements 
that was apparent in Mies's own 1922 design for a concrete- 
framed office structure. Certain details of the Chicago Tribune 
project, especially the finlike accents of the carefully disposed 
projecting balcony slabs, were probably not so much dictated 
b\ function, or even by purely structural expression, as prompted 
by a desire to incorporate some elements of a new’ formal vo- 
cabulary — quite possibly that of de Stijl. An alternative source 
for this formal device might be the constructivist sculpture of 
Kazimir Malevich, which dates from this period; but in view 
of Yun Docsburg's presence at the Weimar Bauhaus that very 
year, de Stijl would seem to be the more plausible source. 

The complete integration of these formal tendencies (ir- 
respective of their origin in constructivism or de Stijl) in 
(iropius's style was not achieved until 1925-26 in the construc- 
tion of the new Bauhaus at Dessau (VII, pl. 81), a building 
that epitomized the tenets and characteristics of the first 
phase of the international style. Its various interlocking hori- 
zontal and vertical elements, whether slab or block — latent 
in the Wright- inspired Dutch houses of the World War I 
period but more explicit in the projects of Oud and, subsequently, 
<>1 Van Doesburg and Van Ecsteren — were utilized here by 
Gropius in a more consistently architectonic fashion. At the 
same time, extensive areas of glass were employed as equivocal 
wall surfaces, thereby refining and implementing stylistic con- 
ceptions of the immediately preceding half-decade. By such 
extensive use of glass walls, which in varying lights provide, 
alternately, glimpses of the building’s interior or reflections 
of its exterior surroundings, the illusion of interpenetrating 
and interlocking solid forms that was so effectively stated in 
various de Stijl projects became a spatial reality. The normal, 
clearly defined limits between interior and exterior space in 
relation to a building were here obscured, although not com- 
pletely destroyed. 

Much of the later work of Gropius does not measure up 
tn the achievement of the Bauhaus, cither with respect to quality 
°r stylistic leadership, as is also the case with his Dutch con- 
temporaries. Instead, the two figures who emerged as consoli- 
dators of the international style in the latter half of the 1920s 
were Mies van der Rohe and Lc Corbusier. The architecture 
of Le Corbusier traced a rising curve of development and 
maturity from the early twenties through the early thirties, his 
sustained advance being slowed in the years just before World 
War 11 by a lack of actual commissions. Along with Frank 
Lloyd Wright, he has been the most provocative creator of 
new forms and spatial concepts in architecture since 1900; and 
if his ouput of actual buildings falls far short numerically of 
that of the older American architect, each of Le Corbusier's 
designs has almost inevitably been a landmark. Like Oud, 
v «n Eesteren, and Rietveld, Le Corbusier's first post- World 
War I designs were done under the influence of contemporary 
painting; in fact, he was the cofounder, with Amed^e Ozenfant, 


of the Purist movement, whose relation to cubism was similar 
to that of the Stijl movement. Le Corbusier's Citrohan house 
projects (1919-22) are roughly contemporary with Oud's Pur- 
merend factory project and Mies's above-mentioned expres- 
sionistic glass towers. The Citrohan schemes are not so arresting 
in form, but in their handsomely proportioned yet economical 
simplicity they proved to be a much more viable foundation 
for sustained development of a new stylistic idiom. From this 
scheme, which is oriented around a two-storied, studio-windowed 
living room, a whole series of home and apartment house designs 
were developed, culminating in the Marseilles uniti d'habita - 
tion (1946-52; I, pl. 388). 

In the second Citrohan project of 1922, Lc Corbusier in- 
troduced another of his often-exploited devices, the raising 



Stuttgirt^chocken irtorr, pljn of ground floor (architect: E. Mendelsohn 
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of the house on stilts, or pilotis (suggestive perhaps of prehistoric 
lake dwellings in his native Switzerland), used by its creator 
for both functional and esthetic reasons: to provide an open 
area on the ground and to display the starkly geometric design 
clear of the ground. His other ubiquitous device, the roof 
terrace ( toit-jardin ), which had already appeared in the 1919-20 
Citrohan design, complements the quasi-enclosed space formed 
by the pilotis on the ground level, and the whole house presents 
a form analogous to a fragment of a modem ocean liner's 
superstructure. The nautical quality of Lc Corbusier's archi- 
tecture is unmistakable in a vacation house, the Savoye house 
at Poissy (1929-30), where the entire house becomes, in effect, 
a two-storied roof terrace set upon thin pilotis. Here the new 
concepts of space and form, of void and solid, so effectively 
conveyed by Gropius in the glazed and stuccoed surfaces of 
the Bauhaus four years earlier, are given a refined and sensitive 
reinterpretation. From the exterior, Le Corbusier seems to 
have created a simple closed cube on stilts; however, upon 
detailed inspection, its apparent solidity is belied by the con- 
tinuous band of apertures on all sides, the same wall elevation 
without the glass being applied to the unroofed terrace area 
as well as to the enclosed (i.e., glazed) portions. 

Of the other Paris-based architects of this period who prac- 
ticed the international style, Andr6 Lur^at (fig. 23 id) and the 
Belgian Robert Mallet-Stevens (b. 1886) are notable, although 
the work of the former consists largely of rather transparent 
variations upon Le Corbusier's Purist style, and the designs 
of Mallet-Stevens are somewhat coarse and not always effective 
variants upon de Stijl themes. Much more important and 
original is the work of the engineer Eug&ne Freyssinet (b. 1879), 
whose hangars at Orly (1916) and locomotive sheds at Bagneux, 
near Paris (1929), represent the burgeoning use of reinforced 
concrete structure. Other significant concrete structures of 
this period in France include the market hall at Reims designed 
by Emile Maigrot and the less interesting shed for the train 
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station, also in Reims (1930-34), by Le Marec; both structures 
were the work of the Entreprises Limousin. Maigrot’s market 
hall would seem to qualify as a forerunner for Pier Luigi 
Nervi *8 Turin exposition hall (1948-49). 

The ambiguous or indeterminate relationship between solid 



Paris, Cit6 Univeraitaire, Swiss Pavilion, plan of ground floor (architects: 
Le Corbusier and P. Jeanneret. 1030-32). 


and void in Le Corbusier’s Savoye house, a structure that 
represents the ultimate in aristocratic refinement for the inter- 
national style (as opposed to the more forthright, robust works 
of the Bauhaus and de Stijl), is given even more sumptuous 
and visually delightful expression in Mies van der Rohe's 
masterpiece of the same year (1929), the German Pavilion at 
the Barcelona Exhibition, albeit in a more austere manner and 
with less ingenuity. Here the dry, abstract disposition of 
stuccoed surfaces common in most earlier work of the interna- 
tional style was replaced by jewel-like detailing in polished 
marbles, travertine, chrome, and glass. In plan and elevation 
the pavilion seems to be an elegant and mannered variation 
on some of the bolder, more vigorous formal inventions of Van 
Doesburg and his architect associates of the early 1920s. With 
its rich materials and fluid, deftly related segmentation of 
space and enclosing wall, the Barcelona pavilion lacks the 
geometric intricacy of the vigorous, though sometimes overin- 
volved, designs of de Stijl architects — Rietveld’s Schroeder 
house, Utrecht (1924-25), being a case in point. Mies’s sub- 
sequent Tugcndhat house at Brno, Czechoslovakia (1930; fig. 
231c), is -also a freely organized series of interior spaces, despite 
the need of conforming to a domestic program — whereas the 
Barcelona pavilion was a spatial and architectural invention 
having no specific functional requirements. However, the exte- 
rior envelope of the Tugendhat house is somewhat more simple, 
and from one vantage point it appears as a single rectilinear 
form, a reductive tendency developed to a greater degree in 
Mies’s later designs and particularly in his work in the United 
States since his arrival in ^937. 

Mies van der Rohe’s interest in textured wall surfaces of 
more varied materials, as opposed to the uniform abstraction 
of stucco rendermg, was also reflected in contemporary designs 
by Gropius and Le Corbusier. Gropius’s Dessau Employment 
Office (1927-28) was faced with brick, a material that gave an 
entirely different texture and scale to the over-all form, even 
though the compositional principles were not far removed from 
the stuccoed Bauhaus of only two years earlier. The use of 
more conventional surface materials in otherwise radical designs 
became more and more noticeable as the 1920s came to an end. 
Le Corbusier’s widely admired, albeit officially discarded, 
League oi Nations project (1927-28) was designed with a thin 
revetment of stone panels rather than stucco. In his Swiss 
Pavilion at the Cit6 Universitaire, Paris (1930-32; fig. 239), 
a new phase of the international style was definitely ushered 
in by a restrained yet unmistakable material contrast in which 
concrete, dressed stone, rubble masonry, and metal-framed glass 
sheathing were played off against one another. Besides the 
variation of materials and textural contrast — even though 
reserved and Cartesian alongside the romantic materials chosen 
by Frank Lloyd Wright — this structure was further distin- 


guished from the austere and ascetic architecture of the earlier 
international style by the bold introduction of a sweeping 
curved wall into its facade. Although curves had appeared in 
interiors of houses by Le Corbusier and Mies, heretofore they 
had largely been concealed from exterior view. Whether de- 
liberate or unconscious, the introduction of such subjective, 
undulating forms into the repertoire of the intemationid style 
indicated at least partial assimilation of expressionism into the 
main current of modem architecture. 

The most prominent and talented young architect to emerge 
in the late 1 920s — an auspicious moment to contribute to 
this new, less doctrinaire phase of the international style — 
was the Finn Alvar Aalto (q.v.; fig. 240). His first nuyor ac- 
complishment, the Paimio Sanatorium (1929-33; I, pl. 2), was 
composed and constructed on principles derived from the 
Dessau Bauhaus of Gropius, but with proportional refinements 
that suggest Le Corbusier’s League of Nations project or Mies 
van der Rohe’s Barcelona pavilion. In addition, it anticipates 
the freedom of plan and the irregular, nonrectilinear relationships 
of different wings found in Le Corbusier's slightly later Swiss 
Pavilion. In his group housing scheme at Kauttua (1938), 
Aalto displayed a fine talent for adjusting his buildings to the 
sloping terrain; and in the country house “Msirca” at Norrmark 
(1938-39), he created a softened version of the international 
style interior that employed warmer dull-textured materials 
such as wood and brick in place of the icy polish of Mies’s 
marble, glass, and chrome and the impersonal stucco or plaster 
of Le Corbusier’s pre-1930 interiors. In those designs Aalto 
seemed unconsciously to be reiterating the evolution of Wright’s 
style at thiB same moment, the development of a more rustic 
and organic, even romantic, alternative to the often brutal 
rationalism and objectivity of the early international style. 

Most of the significant and progressive achievements of archi- 
tecture in the half-decade before the outbreak of World War II 
took place in peripheral areas of Europe and in North and South 
America. The climate for progressive architectural creation in 
France and Germany became increasingly inhospitable. The 
coming of the Nazi regime in 1933 effectively cut off the develop- 
ment of modern architecture in Germany. The voluntary exile 
of Gropius and Mies followed promptly, and both soon received 
professorships in American universities. The reactionary atmos- 
phere in France was more subtly pervasive, but no less effective. 
Le Corbusier’s most important efforts at this period were 
related to his vast urban schemes for the development and 
reconstruction of Algiers — significantly, not a part of metro- 
politan France; these planning schemes were rejected by the 
governmental authorities, both local and national. Two ntftJnu- 
mental structures, the redesigned museums on the Trocadlrot 
resulted from the Paris Exhibition of 1937: the Palais de Chaillo, 
(Mus£e dcs Monuments Fran^ais), by a team of academicians, 
and the edifice now occupied by the Mus£e d’Art Modeme, 



Viipuri, Finland, plan of Library (architect: A. Aalto, IQ27-JI). 


also the result of a group effort. Both were conceived in a dry, 
stiff, and modernized classicist manner that tried to reconcile 
the conventional official styles with more up-to-date decorative 
fashions. Auguste Ferret’s nearly contemporary Mus 4 e dee 
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Travaux Publics offered a similar compromise* but with in- 
teresting! if not always effective, surface details and a sensitive 
relation of decoration to structure. This official architecture 
of the 1930s, a modernized neoclassicism , was much more 
successful elsewhere — in Germany in the works of Paul Ludwig 
Troost and Albert Speer, in Italy with the work of Marcello 
Piacentini, and in Russia with the work of B. M. Iofan — than 
in its nominal home, Paris. While this style derived from some 
of the pre-i9X4 work of Behrens and Hoffmann, it directly 
challenged the genuinely novel qualities of the international 
style in its distinctive formal and spatial devices, its “func- 
tionaP’ composition, and its strongly emphasized technological 
determinism. The works of the Swede Gunnar Asplund (1885- 
1940) dating from the 1920s, such as the Stockholm City Library 
(1921-28), prefigured much of the simplified, stripped aca- 
demicism that became fashionable throughout Europe toward 
the end of the 1930s. However, Asplund’s own works of the 
1930s — his extensive constructions for the Stockholm Exhibi- 
tion of 1930, the enlargement of the Gflteborg Town Hall (1934- 
1937), the Woodland Crematorium, Stockholm (1940; fig. 241) 
— paradoxically manifest a partial, and sometimes complete, 
rejection of modernized academicism in favor of the liberal 
unci inventive “late'* international style, a development that 
wu» in sharp contradiction to reactionary architectural develop- 
ments in Germany and France in the same decade. 

In Italy, however, the situation allowed for the emergence 
<>f several architects who practiced the international style with 
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perspicuity and sensitivity, if without notable innovation. The 
work of Giuseppe Tcrragni (1904-43; PL. 112; pig. 2426) during 
the 1930H was especially significant in this mode, as were the 
contemporary designs of Luigi Figini (b. 1903) and Gino Pol- 
lmi (b. 1903). These works stand clearly apart from the more 
academic, superficially modern designs of the same epoch. 
Italy’s most original contribution in this period is found in the 
early work of Pier Luigi Nervi (b. 1891), first in the “flying” 
Htair ramps of the Municipal Stadium in Florence (i930“3®). 
later in the aircraft hangars at Orbetello (i939“4 I ’» l> PL - 4 I 5)* 
'vorks that presage Nervi’s striking contributions to the rapid 
development of concrete architecture since 1945- lit the subtlety 
<»f his structural expression and the illusively “free” (i.e., non- 
reciilmear) forma of his designs, as well as their gravity-defying 
appearance, Nervi diverges greatly from the stark cubic geometry 
l, l 1 he “classic 1 ’ international style; these tendencies furnish 
early indications of the less restrictive formal discipline of the 
post -World War II period. Another mi\jor construction in 
Italy was the FIAT plant of Matte Trucco at Turin (1927)* 
whose bold structure, ramps, and roof design have had at least 
an incidental influence on Le Corbusier’s later works. 

home of the finest variations upon the classic international 
st yh\ designs indicating a desire to expand the range and 
Possibilities of the modem manner, were executed in England 
j >y the Tecton group (presently the firm of Skinner, Bailey, 
®nd Lubetkin). With their penguin pool at the Regent’s Park 
^ u ° ( I 933 , "3S)» followed by another at the Dudley Zoo (i93&)> 



School plan*: ( a ) Amsterdam, open-air school upper floor (architect 
J. Duiker, ig30); (6) Como. Italy, kindenrarten (architect: G. Terrain*. 


the innovations of modem architecture were presented to a 
wide segment of the English public, and at the game time the 
designers illustrated the possibilities inherent in novel, curvi- 
linear forms akin to recent Continental architecture. As such, 
these Tecton designs follow in the path opened by Nervi’s 
spiral ramps in the Florence stadium and the curved wall of 
Le Corbusier’s Swiss Pavilion in Paris. In fulfilling a more 
ambitious program, the Tecton group introduced another mod- 
ification of “functional” international style composition and 
layout in the Finsbury Health Center, London (1938), where 
individual wings accommodating a variety of services were 
incorporated in a complex yet symmetrical scheme on a trap- 
ezoidal site. Other work of distinction was done in England 
at this^ne by several German exiles — Eric Mendelsohn, in 
collaboration with Serge Chermayeff, and Walter Gropius 
(before his departure for America) with E. Maxwell Fry (pl. i 10). 

From 1945 until the present . The course of European ar- 
chitecture since 1945 is more complex than that pursued by 
the radical styles during the period 1918-39. As the new 
manner was taken up by a larger segment of the profession, 
increased diversification was a natural consequence. At the 
same time, certain modifications and compromises with tradi- 
tion were to he expected, along the order of the modernized 
academic style that w r os prevalent in Europe during the 1930s. 
The shifting of leadership from Europe to the New World, 
an important phenomenon of the thirties, became even more 
pronounced in the forties and fifties. The history of American 
architecture in these decades represents not simply a local 
phenomenon but, in some ways, the fulfillment of earlier 
European modern styles. The relationship of post-World War II 
trends in European architecture to the immediate past is sim- 
ilarly complex. Disenchantment with the reputedly more 
“functional” and materialistic aspects of the international style 
is apparent; nevertheless, the repertoire of architecture since 
1945 is based more upon the formal inventions of the 1920s 
than upon the novel motifs that a truly negative reaction might 
elicit. The continuity between the interwar and post-World 
War II periods is further emphasized by the continuing prom- 
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Oslo, Ice Stadium, plan (architects. F. Rinnan and O. Tvctcn, mss)- 


inence of at least three major figures of the older generation 
— Wright, Le Corbusier, and Mies van der Rohe, who continued 
to be the leading innovators and radicals of the forties and 
fifties rather than merely purveyors of an established modernism. 
No young architect who has reached prominence in these two 
decades can challenge these almost mythical reputations. 

As for the over-all “style” of architecture since 1945, the 
keynote has been an almost irreconcilable diversity of formal 
and structural accomplishments; yet this diversity grows out 
of an earlier unanimity' of stylistic intent. In 1929 the produc- 
tions of Le Corbusier and Mies van der Rohe were closely 
related, although certainly not identical; but by the early 1950s 
they had moved a considerable distance in opposing directions. 
The precise geometric forms, elegant impersonal detailing, and 
unrelieved glazed surfaces of Mies’s Lake Shore Apartments 
in Chicago (1949-51) contrast sharply with the multifarious 
forms and robust, accidentally textured concrete surfaces of 
Le Corbusier’s unite d' habitation, Marseilles ( 1 946-52). However, 
these differences should probably be viewed as variations of 
mode, key, or means of expression, rather than as indications 
of a basic stylistic dichotomy. The glass box and the concrete 
cliff dwelling are logical and equally valid outgrowths of the 
earlier, more obviously collateral w'ork of their respective ar- 
chitects. While Mies has tended to geomctricize and simplify 
his oncc-complex designs, Le Corbusier’s work has moved 
away from the very simple forms of the early Citrohan projects 
tow r ard the diversity of shapes (some implicitly expressiomstic) 
evident in hi 9 post-World War II designs. 

Le Corbusier’s afore-mentioned unite d' habitation, the chapel 
of Notre-Dame-du-llaut at Ronchamp (1950-54; 1 , PL. 381), 
and the Dominican convent at Eveux (1957-59) are among 
the most important European buildings of this period, par- 
ticularly since the postwar work of Mies has not included anv 
commissions executed there andlpince Weight’s single European 
project, a house on the Grand Canal in Venice, was not built 
because permission was denied by the city authorities. Perhaps 
Le Corbusier’s most notable and ambitious work of the 1950s 
is the master plan and governmental buildings for Chandigarh, 
the new capital of the Punjab (India). Still European in concep- 
tion, this work illustrates through its remote location that, 
although modern architecture since 1945 may have departed 
somewhat from the original principles and canons of the classic 
international style of the period 1918-39, it has become — even 
more than in the past — a style of international distribution 
and appropriateness. In short, it is no longer practicable or 
meaningful to regard European architecture as a stylistic entity 
apart from the new building of oilier, non-European lands; 
whereas such a distinction was largely justifiable before 1939. 

The only architects active on the Continent whose work 
since 1945 i n any way rivals that of Le Corbusier are two other 
veterans, architects w'ith reputations already well established 
m the 1930s: Aalto (pi.. 118) and Nervi. Aalto's work is 
somewhat uneven in quality; but at his best — in the sensitive 
disposition of masses in the municipal center at Siiynatsalo, 
Finland (1951-52; I, pl. 3); in the irregular, curving walls 


of the House of Culture, Helsinki (1955—58); or in the more 
recent house built for Louis Carre at Bazochcs, near Paris — he 
has made a truly distinctive contribution to the formal vocabulary 
of European architecture, w'hich in countries such as France, 
England, and Germany was generally static throughout the 1950s. 

Italian participation in the development of post-World War II 
architecture has perhaps been more inventive, and certainly 
more controversial, than that of most other European countries. 
Nervi, an engineer by training and profession, is one of Italy’s 
most renowned creators of new architectural forms, but his 
w'ork does not overshadow the whole of the Italian contribution 
in the late forties and fifties as does the work of Le Corbusier 
in France. Nervi’s Turin Exhibition Hall (1948-49) was one 
of his major postwar efforts toward achieving a personal mode 
based on exploiting concrete structural forms. In the Palaz- 
zetto dello Sport, Rome (pl. 117; fig. 244), and the Naples 
Railroad Station (projected, 1954; under construction, 1961), 
this personal idiom has attained a virtuoso maturity, although 
in other recent works a shallow academicism is occasionally 
apparent. Less effective, hut nonetheless a striking example 
of Italian proficiency in dramatizing structural devices, is the 
undulating canopy of the concourse of the Termini Station, 
Rome (1950), bv Eugenio Montuori (h. 1907) and others. 

Noteworthy if unspectacular contributions to the contem- 
porary architectural idiom have been made by Luigi Figini 
and Gino Pollini for the Olivetti Company at Ivrea (begun 
1942); the main factory and administrative building (1948-50) 
features a glass curtain wall along the north front, and the west 
and south walls incorporate recessed sun-breakers (as opposed 
to Le Corbusier’s manner of projecting these forms from the 
actual wall plane). The later work of this team includes the 
robust, “neobrutalist” Church of the Madonna dei Poveri, 
Milan (1952-53), whose sturdv forms and coarse textures are 
far removed from the more precise international style works 
executed by this firm in the 1930s. Another important building 
for Olivetti was its Milan headquarters (1954); designed by 
Gian Antonio Bernasconi (b. ign), Annibale Fiocchi (b. i9 I $)» 
and Marcello Nizzoli (b. 1895), it is an edifice that manages a 
sophisticated compromise between the late styles of Mies and 
Le Corbusier (and their followers) without descending to a 
mere pastiche of architectural quotations. Equally noteworthy 
are the Milanese skyscrapers, original and provocative if not 
altogether satisfactory; the Torre Velasca (1956- 58; fig. 245c) by 
Lodovico Belgioioso (h. 1909), Enrico Pereasutti (b. 1908), and 
Ernesto N. Rogers (b. 1909) and the Torre Pirelli (i955“*59)t 
the work of a group headed by G10 Ponti (b. 1897), with Nervi 



Rome, Palazzctto dello Sport, plan (architects: A. Vitcllozzi and P. L. Nervi, 
1958). 
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Plans of financial and commercial buildings' (a) Parma. I.N.A offices, upper floor (architect T* Albim 1953). ( b > Florence, Savings Hank, ground floor 
(archiieel 1 C*. Michrlucci. 1957). (c) Milan, Torrr Vclusca, service floor (architect!’ I.. D Hrlgioioao. E lVreaautti. and E. N. Rogers, 1958); (//) Milan, 
ban Donato, E.N.l. offices, upper Hoor (architects* M N1710I1 and C Olivrn, 1058): (e) Amsterdam, office block, upper floor (architect* M. Ilreuer, 1059). 


as engineer. Other significant tendencies of a decidedly romantic 
character are found in the often quasi-tradit lonal or regionaiist 
work of Ignazio Gardclla (b. 1905; FIG. 246), such as his various 
buildings for the Borsalino firm in Alessandria and the freely 
handled Gallery of Modem Art, Milan (1954b 

In contrast to the inventive and frequently striking achieve- 
ments of Italian designers, British architecture in the post -World 
War II period appears earnestly up-to-date in style, yet infre- 
quently arresting or mcmoruble. The fussy, overdesigned Hoya 1 
Festival Hall, London (1951), by Robert H. Matthew (h. 1906) 
and Sir John Leslie Martin (b. 1908) illustrates the somewhat 
uninspired conscientiousness of much English modern ar- 
v lutecture. Hie best efforts appear in apartment design, where 
ih< work of Philip Powell (h. 1921) and J. H. Moya (h. 1920) 
ot the former Tecton group — now Skinner, Bailey, and Lu- 
1'ctkin ( pi*. 1 13) — is often distinguished in its mussing or over- 
all composition hut generally lacking in detail or distinctive 
features. Mention should also be made of the pioneering work 
in large-scale houRmg and in the planning of the New Towns, 
such as Harlow, Essex, by Frederick Gibberd (b. 1908). This 
otherwise blund picture of English architecture is greatly modified 
by the widely publicized doctrine of the “new brutalism,” 
largely the creation of Allison (b. 1928) and Peter (b, 1923) 
Smithson; their Hunstanton School, deriving in part from the 
innit- severe aspects of Mies’s late style, manages to avoid the 
ominion pitfalls of post- 1945 English architecture. 

Other than the teuvre of Le Corbusier, French architecture 
in the postw'ar period has produced almost no work of distinc- 
tion. Exception to this judgment can be made for the work 
of sonic of his followers in North Africa, in particular the 
bicveinents ol the ATHAT team under the leadership of 
Vladimir Bodianskv. Pcrrct’s reconstruction of Le Havre is 
m some ways more conventional and routine than his least 
effective pre-1939 designs; although his career — like that ol 
frank Lloyd Wright — lasted more than a half-century, his 
1 te style does not compare with Wright's ultimate efflorescence. 

While Germany has not yet produced any major or dis- 
tinctive talents in conjunction with its revival of modern 
architectural styles following 1945, the general level of ac- 
complishment seems higher than in France or Britain. Much 
of the commercial work suggests the influence of Mies, in its 
large areas of glass and neat, sharp metal detailing. With the 


planning of the Hansa quarter in Berlin (pl. iiq), which entailed 
the summoning of an international group of architects to design 
individual apartn^pt slabs or towers, there appeared to be a 
conscious effort to recapture the ethos if not the style of the 
1920s, as manifested in the Deutsche Werkbund’s Weissenhof 
housing exhibition at Stuttgart (pl. 109; PL. 111, original 
structure* altered). Gropius (VII, pl. 83) and Lc Corbusier 
were veterans of this earlier collective manifestation who con- 
tributed to the new Hansa scheme, along with such younger 
figures as Aalto, Oscar Niemeyer (b. 1907; q.v.) of Brazil, and 
Pierre Vugo (b. 1910) of France — the last-named a dry, man- 
nered follower of Le Corbusier. 

The influence of Mies is detectable in the post-World War II 
works of the Dane Arne Jacobsen (b. 1902), whose City Hall 
at Redovrc (pl. 114; fk;. 247) and Jespersen offices, Copenha- 
gen (1956), are brittle and elegant. However, Jacobsen's do- 
mestic work is less abstract in its elevations and less spare in 
detail, as is evident in the accidental composition and varied 
textures of his iow houses at Soholm (1950). The large-scale 



Ivrea. Italy. Olivetti cafeteria, plan of ground floor (architect: I. Gardella, 
i960). 
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Rodnvrc, Denmark. Cit> Hall, plan of ground floor (architect. A. Jacobaen, 
195b). 


Swedish housing developments, such as those by Sven Back- 
strttm (b. 1903) and Leif Reinius (b. 1907; pl. 113; Fit;. 247) at 
Orebro (1948-50) or those for Vallingby (begun 1953) by the 
Stockholm City Planning Office under the direction of Sven 
Markelius (b. 1889), feature star-shaped or otherwise unusual 
and picturesque tower and row-house schemes; these plans 
may lack the geometric boldness and elegant detail found else- 
where, but they avoid the danger of a too-regular or repetitious 
formal scheme by means of more random arrangements and 
rhythmic alternations. 

Walter Gropius’s best-known pupil and his associate from 
the Bauhaus days, Marcel Breuer (pl. ijq), while working 
almost exclusively in America, has designed two noteworthy 
buildings in Europe in the 1950s- the Dc Bijenkorf department 
store in Rotterdam (1957) and the UNESCO Building in 
Paris, the latter in collaboration with Nervi of Italy and Bernard 
Zehrfuss of France (pl. 119). In style as well as geography, 
Breuer’s works demonstrate the reciprocal internationalization 
of European and American contemporary architecture. 

Many of these developments in European architecture 
— French, English, Italian, German, and Scandinavian — 
may appear secondary, though not inconsequential, in con- 
trast to the post- 1 945 contribution that the architects of the 
Western Hemisphere, native and European expatriate alike, 
have made to the germinal international style of the twenties 
and thirties. Nevertheless, credit for initiating the new archi- 
tecture of the 20th century resides primarily with the pio- 
neering efforts of two generations of German, French, and 
Italian architects spanning the half century from 1890 to 1940. 

John M. Jacohuk. Jr. 

Aspects of the modern renewal of architecture and industrial 
design. The 20th-century architectural renewal in Europe is 
integrally related to the vast economic, social, and cultural 
changes arising from the InAistrial Revolution. Industrial- 
ization affected architecture not only through technical inno- 



Roatamrddct. Sweden, residential quarter, plan (architcctb. S. Backatrtim 
and L. Rcimus, 1957 ) 


vation (the introduction of new materials such as cast iron, 
steel, and cement, as well as more scientific and economical 
use of traditional materials) — that is, not only by modifying 
the means — but also by conditioning the basic demand for 
good architecture. Mass production made available to the general 
public many goods and services previously reserved for a priv- 
ileged class, thereby transforming the latent ideal of equality 
into a realistically attainable objective. This radical democratiza- 
tion of opportunity amplified and quickened transformations 
already in process in both urban and rural society; above all, 
the increasingly realistic prospects of fulfillment of genera] 
needs and ambitions excited new and lively hope that in turn 
stimulated original, up-to-date developments in architecture. 
Reasoned appraisal of important contemporary economic and 
social changes is essential in weighing the merit of material 
gain against probable cultural effect. Astute critics should 
endeavor to conserve values inherited from preindustrial society 
when they remain valid and, if necessary, to reconcile them 
with the new systems of material distribution. 

The immediate result of the impressive development of 
technology and industry was a loosening of the close-knit 



School plana: (a) Rotterdam, Montesaon school (architects: J. Bakema and 
J. van den Brock. 1959). ( b ) Shrewsbury. England. St. Martin’s school 
(architect. B. Spence, 1958) 


bonds between the various phases of architectural creation 
characteristic of the older system of values. The realization 
of the architectural undertaking was divided into areaB of 
specialization that gave rise to well-defined professions — 
engineers, architects, critics, and so on. This division of labor, 
the result of tacit agreement between its members, encouraged 
greater experimentation in each area. Arising from the economic 
circumstances and technological advances of the 19th century, 
such departures were implemented with varying force and speed; 
hut these primal innovations became more and more ingrained 
and conventional, for they were conditioned by preconceived 
analytical schemes rather than truly pragmatic individuation. 
Even the qualities of the “structural” architecture of the engi- 
neers became somewhat predetermined by the traditional cor- 
relation of historical styles with visual conventions. The new 
technology was inevitably burdened with an inherited stylistic 
repertoire. Therefore, the creation of a new cultural synthesis, 
one that soundly incorporates both the technical advances and 
the preexistent psychological conditions affecting the practice 
of architecture, demands reappraisal of accepted values and 
even a climate of controversy — disruption of the ordinarily 
cautious adjustment between old and new considerations and 
deliberate upset of the cultural equilibrium. 
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The origins of modern architectural theory are numerous. 
It arose in the first half of the 19th century with the exper- 
jmcnts of the Utopians, especially Owen and Fourier; with 
French rationalist theories, from Labrouste to Viollet-le-Duc; 
with the first reforms in the applied arts, about the middle of 
the century (H. Cole, L. de Labord, G. Semper); and above 
all with the English artists of the following generation, William 
Morris and his contemporaries, who were inspired by the 
theories of Ruskin. 

Morris was the first to perceive that improvement of the 
urban environment and the formal lexicon of industrial produc- 
tion was not an independent problem but was inextricably 
linked with the means of production and distribution of manu- 
factured objects. Only by changing these systems would it 
be possible to bring about a change of formal taste and to 
transform the entire way of life that followed upon industrial- 
ization. Morris concluded that industry itself and the methods 
of modem capitalism would have to be rejected, and he advocated 
a return to the craft system. While engaged in this anachronistic 
battle, however, he discovered — if in reverse order — the enor- 
mity of the problem. Above all, Morns had the courage to 
proceed from theory to practice by testing his idea9 at the 
empirical level. Thus he opened an avenue through w'hich 
his own errors were ultimately corrected, both by himself and 
b\ his successors — Aahbee, Voysey, and Lethaby. 

'The experiments of the avant-garde that continued on the 
Continent from the 1890s to World War I (except, perhaps, 
those of Ferret and Gamier, which were dependent to a certain 
extent on the English movement) offered for the first time a 
substantial alternative to the historical styles. Hut since formal 
novelty per se became the principal factor of discrimination, 
this alternative rapidly came to be the province of a limited 
soi lal class, namely, an educated elite capable of discerning and 
appreciating such sophistication of form. Within the social 
umtext, this progression indicates that successful innovation 
has been associated with the support of one social class, the 
enlightened middle class. Although this group often joins with 
die artists in the conflict and favors some of their aims, it is 
inclined to withdraw its support as soon as its own interests 
me threatened. This increasing alienation explains why some 
nf the Art Nouveau masters, such as Mackintosh, suddenly 
found themselves isolated after 1910. Others yielded to the 
middle class in its withdrawal and assumed more and more 
reactionary positions, as was the case with llorta. 

About 1910, as social contrasts became more glaring, avant- 
garde cultural tendencies also reached a decisive point in their 
development. Fundamental at this time was the contribution 
of the painters; proposing radical visual reforms, they effectively 
refuted the long-standing parallelism between technique or 
structure and the stylistic models of the past by removing 
conventions remaining from preindustrial society, primarily in 
matters of scale and design procedure. Only by temporarily 
t everting to a cultural "desert” or tabula rasa was it possible 
lu start anew, to bring European art into correspondence with 
advances in technology, to renounce conventions representative 
of ideals no longer valid, and to begin earnestly to construct 
11 better world. 

'These aims had hardly been pronounced when the tradi- 
tional distinction between painting and architecture also became 
untenanle. In the movements derived from cubism between 
ll ; 1 5 and 1920 (neoplasticism, Suprematism, Purism), pictorial 
experimentation was channeled into a new architectonic direc- 
,l °n, which in turn gave new impetus to architecture — with 
consequences that continue to be evident. At precisely the 
r «ght moment, Gropius assumed a dominant position and 
brought together exemplars of the most important avant-garde 
trends, in order to clarify their aims and increase their effective- 
ness, to make their qualities communicable and lssting. The 
bauhaus, established in 1919 at Weimar in the wake of Henri 
^an de Velde's Kunstgewerbeschulc, in the following decade 
became an effective rallying point for European avant-garde 
culture. Schlemmer, Feininger, Klee, Kandinsky, Meyer, and 
Mies van der Rohe actively participated in the school, and 
breuer and Bill completed their education there. Le Corbusier, 


Oud, Mondrian, Malevich, and Van Doeaburg helped spread 
Bauhaus doctrines outside Germany; and some of the mqjor 
representatives of European culture at that time — Berlage, 
Behrens, Chagall, Einstein, E. Fischer, Hauptmann, Hoffmann, 
Kokoschka, Poclzig, Reinhardt, Strzygowaky, Werfel - - united 
as the "Friends of the Bauhaus,” an association that offered 
valuable support to Gropius in his difficult moments. 

Gropius resolved the sterile dilemma into which the reformist 
Deutsche Werkbund had fallen: that is, industry or craft? He 
nullified the mythical dichotomy of these concepts with his 
view that industry and craft are not antithetical ideals but 
instead two necessary and complementary elements to be united 
into a fruitful whole. The artisan must duplicate and continually 
renew the prototype that industry takes upon itself to multiply 
and distribute. Quality is not categorically opposed to but 
may be concurrent with quantity, for the more numerous the 
products, the more lime and money can be devoted to improve- 
ment of the prototypes. Thus the intensity of the ideological 
work was to be proportional to the diffusion of products, and 
the Morris formula ("Art of the people, by the people”) finally 
acquired concrete significance — progress, and the very survival 
of art, being precisely related to amplification of the public 
that would benefit from it. 

With this recognition, the possibility of a different relation- 
ship to tradition was bom. The formal heritage of European 
art was identified historically with craftsman methods. This 
accumulation of forms could be resorted to lot merely as a 
repertory of prototypes but also as a vital source of industrial 
techniques, that is, careful study of the relation between finished 
object umi its materials and method of production could con- 
ceivably reveal how these fuctors conditioned its design. Hence 
new canons of industrial design (q.v.) could be formulated from 
discerning appraisal of the standards and techniques of crafts- 
manship. This revolutionary experiment was thus an extreme 
attempt to maintain contact with the heritage of the past, 
breaking with its methods at least for a certain period — in 
order to preserve the historical continuity and values of its 
cultural content. Only by divesting this heritage of the restric- 
tions involved in the hierarchic structure of preindustrial society 
was it possible to transmit it to the new society. 

One cun no longer speak in terms of a European architecture 
as such, since the European movement has become so markedly 
international. At the same time architecture has lost its posi- 
tion of relative artistic autonomy in the light of great social 
and political changes, which nonetheless have thus far safe- 
guarded it from more serious confusion. The masters of the 
modern movement have accepted the responsibility of the 
general order of society, and architectural problems have become 
inseparable from the general problems of democracy all over 
the world. In Germany of the Weimar Republic, this relation- 
ship between architecture and society became particularly acute. 
The grave social conflicts and the frailty of the political system 
imposed a necessarily cautious approach on the architects, 
along with a clear-cut distinction — more rigid than admitted 
at present — between their functions and those of the politi- 
cians and entrepreneurs. Gropius himself very likely realized 
that he had to intensity his personal efforts, for in 1928 he 
abandoned the Bauhaus and resumed the practice of his pro- 
fession; but the times and political developments made this 
last attempt short-lived. 

In 1929 the ordeal of world depression began and thereafter 
grew increasingly severe. In Germany the eonomic crisis served 
to heighten the interparty struggle, and the National Socialists 
of Hitler emerged victorious in 1933. Their triumph meant 
radical curtailment of the modern movement in Germany. 
This setback arising from the economic situation had repercus- 
sions throughout Europe, and even architects of great repute, 
such as Oud, were not spared its unsettling effects. However, 
the experience of the Great Depression did give decisive proof 
of the indissoluble bonds linking architecture with political 
vicissitudes. The mqjor Bauhaus figures (Gropius, Breuer, Mies 
van der Rohe, Mendelsohn, Albers, Bayer), and later Mondrian 
and Ozenfant, established themselves in the United States and 
made important contributions to the American movement. 
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Thifi artistic emigration hastened the transfer of architectural 
leadership from the Old to the New World. 

After World War II, European cultural life was even more 
disrupted and destitute than after World War I. Only one 
large-scale architectural experiment had consequences and 
dynamic value comparable to innovations after World War 1 : 
the English town planning, with the creation of the so-called 
“New Town,” which allowed the architects to intervene in the 
economic life of the country and establish direct contact with 
the political powers. Elsewhere the haste of the reconstruction 
and indecision of cultural forces rapidly extinguished the early 
postwar hopes; therefore the over-all situation of European 
architecture has been more confused and less cohesive dunng 
the period since 1945 than it had been in the preceding decades. 
One of the causes of the present disequilibrium is probably the 
altered relationship between European and world culture. Just 
as Europe no longer controls the general situation in politics, 
it is also no longer in the forefront in architecture, at least 
not to the degree attained before the war. Although the reality 
of non-European influences playing a major role in post-World 
War II architectural developments must be acknowledged, the 
European scene is not entirely bleak and without consequence. 
On the contrary, one of the fundamental artistic aims proposed 
some forty years ago in European circles, particularly with 
respect to architecture, has been realized: that is, the dissolution 
of traditional barriers, both historical and geographical, thereby 
encouraging the free exchange of ideas and artistic interests 
throughout the world. 

Leonardo BtM'VOLo 
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Because of .space limitations tht extensive periodical literature und mono- 
graphs dealing with single artists only ure almost entirely excluded. The 
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mentioned in the text, especially that of nmisM and fcturism 
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P:UK 0 I , P;AN PROTOHISTORY. The term “protohis- 
tory” describes those stages of human culture beKtnninR with 
the Neolithic and ending with the metal ages at approximately 
the Roman historical era (with certain local variations). Proto- 
history followed the close of the prehistoric period (Paleolithic 
and Mesolithic stages). 

The neolithic revolution was characterized by deliberate 
cultivation of the soil and plant life. In Europe, neolithic 
cultures replaced the earlier prehistoric phases at a relatively 
recent date. European neolithic cultures developed rapidly, 
along the same lines as protohistoric cultures in Asia, with 
which they were fundamentally linked in various ways. The East 
constantly nourished Continental European traditions, as did 
the Mediterranean. These cultural linkages between east, west, 
and the Mediterranean area help explain various developments 
in Europe during the final millenniums preceding the Christian 
era, when the high points of the European cultures were con- 
current with the flowering of the great ancient Near Eastern 
and Mediterranean civilizations. Continental traditions became, 
from the time of the great migrations until the end of the clas- 
sical ancient world, the basis of the art of such peoples as the 
Iberians, the Celts, and the Germanic tribes living on the 
outer fringes of the Greco-Roman world (see also Asiatic 
vrotohistory; Celtic art; Europe, barbarian; mediterranean, 

ANCIENT WESTERN; PREHISTORY). 

Summary. The Neolithic age (col. 254): The A&teolithic age. 
The Bronze Age (col. 264): The Urn-field culture. The Iron Age 
(col. 271): The Hallstatt epoch; The La Tine epoch. 

The Neolithic age. We usually interpret the first stages 
of European protohistory as a series of influences proceeding 
in waves from the Near East. The late-paleolithic traditions 
in Europe, handed down through neolithic cultures, were of 
lesser significance for protohistory, and have relevance chiefly 
for the cave drawings of the Iberian peninsula; these drawings 
evidence a certain continuity all the way from the late, or 
Upper, Paleolithic age to the very threshold of the Bronze Age. 

'The earliest genuinely neolithic cultures in Europe are 
clearly distinguished by their pottery decoration, made by press- 
ing various molds on unbaked clay, particularly spiral shapes from 
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mollusk shells (cardial pottery). This impressed pottery first 
appeared in the northern Aegean and Macedonia during the 
6th and 5th millenniums B.c., in so far as we can judge from 
radiocarbon dating. The decoration, which consists of a simple 
juxtaposition of motifs, lacks real formal coherence. Similar 
neolithic groups Buch as Startevo and Kflrtte flourished more 
or less concurrently along the Italian coast, the coastal regions 
of France and the Iberian peninsula, and in certain inland 
regions of the Balkan and Danube areas ( 111 , fig. 197). 

At the high point of the development of impressed pottery, 
the first painted ware appeared in these areas, using, as did the 
earlier pottery in the Greek peninsula, white or black on a 


Impressed patterns (Rdssen culture in central and southwest 
Germany; pl. 158) suggestive of braiding were also introduced, as 
well as patterns of lines together with marks suggesting the heads 
of musical notes ( Notenkopfkeramik culture along the middle 
Danube). East of this area (Bttkk culture in northern Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia; pl. 153) a more sumptuously detailed 
decoration appeared together with a class of painted pottery. 

A new wave of eastern influences, emanating mainly from 
the chalcolithic (Bronze Age) cultures of Anatolia (Alishar 
Httyilk, Troy, Thermi on the island of Lesbos), helped to dif- 
fuse a new cultural stream over a region stretching from Thes- 
saly and Macedonia (cultures of Larisa and Rakhmani) as 


o 
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.an cultures at the height of the Neolithic age (i) Culture* of the Anatolian sphere, (a) Danubian culturea with painted pottery. 
(3) Danubian culturea with mciard pottery; (4) culturea of southern Russia. (5) cultures of northern Eurasia; (6) northern culture (characterised bv 
funnel beaker); (7) culture* of the weitera orbit. 


reddish ground or brown on*' a light-colored ground. The 
designs were mostly linear (including lattice patterns), but there 
also appeared ribbon and spiral motifs. Originally Asiatic, and 
rare at first, were the pintaderas , or clay stamps, as well as 
small cylindrical figurines of women, steatopygous or dressed 
in conical skirts, clearly connected with fertility cults. 

Works of art from middle Neolithic times are more interest- 
ing, beginning their evolution when the Bandkeramik culture 
began to flourish. This culture derived its name from its 
distinctive way of decorating pottery with ribbon patterns, 
primarily spirals or meanders bounded by pairs of parallel 
lines. It spread over an enormous area comprising most of 
central and eastern Europe (pls. 153, 167; III, 123, FIG. 199). 
The Bandkeramik people constructed true houses, rectangular 
in shape and supported by thick wooden stakes (FIG. 258). 

r I*he initial uniformity of the Bandkeramik culture was later 
followed, in a number of areas, by a remarkable diversity of 
forms often influenced by the local mesolithic substratum. The 
former linear style, consisting of meanders and spirals, was 
broken up and altered by the introduction of unconnected 
cross-hatched designs (the Stichbandkeramik , or stroke -oma- 
mented-ware cultures, in Bohemia and neighboring areas). 


far as Serbia (culture of Vin£a); and Slavonia (cultures of Sarvsfi 
and Vuiedol) and Hungary (Tisza and Lengyel cultures). 
Permanent dwellings were constructed, consisting of two or 
three rooms with clay ovens (fig. 257). Globular “fruit-stand” 
pottery, carinated and high-pedestaled (III, fig. 201), is dis- 
tinctive for its highly polished black surfaces and for its frequent 
engraved and dotted designs (pl. 154) or decoration with raised 
knobs and lugs. Also typical were lids in the form of animal 
heads found on some of the larger vessels, as well as the female 
figurines, which were far more abundant at this time and less 
stylized than in the preceding period (pls. 155-57). Later a 
new decorative technique arrived on the scene, which super- 
imposed red or yellow color on the vessel surface after it had 
been baked. During this later cultural stage the spiral patterns 
peculiar to the earlier Neolithic were revived. 

Meanwhile, in northern Romania and in the Ukraine up 
to the Dnieper River, the Tripolje culture was evolving. I* 
too produced painted pottery, at first with engraved designs* 
later adding white or red (Tripotfe A). Still later these were 
replaced by a pottery initially painted in white or red on 
reddish-yellow day, then afterward with a tricolor mixture of 
red and black on a white background (Tripolje B). The reper- 
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tory of decorative patterns was rich and imaginative, appearing 
not only in the various vessel patterns, but also in the form of 
lids, supports, high-pedestaled vessels, the distinctive “binoc- 
ular” vessels, and on ladles and elegant slender figurines of 
women (pl. 167; III, pl. 122 and FIG. 199). During the final 
phase of this culture (Tripo^e C), in the 2d millennium B.c., 
there was a stiffening of the decorative style. The villages of 
Tripolje C consisted of long, solid houses subdivided into 
several rooms and furnished with clay ovens, seats, and tables. 
The walls were painted (see also Asiatic protohistory). 

In the Po Valley in Italy, the impact of this Danube-Balkan 
environment that we have been discussing was especially in- 
tense, stimulating cultural manifestations such as the Fierano 
culture and later the Chiozza culture, which produced, for 
example, the spiral motif, ladles, clay statuettes of women, 
pintaderas , individualized shell patterns including the Spondylus 
shell, and vessels with quadrilobed mouths. In southern Italy 
the middle Neolithic phase is distinguished by its “forts” 
protected by flat-bottomed ditches, as well as by its separate 
stone-bordered graves and its fine painted pottery. In Sicily, 
on the other hand — in the Stentinello culture, for example — 
these elements were all synthesized into early-neolithic tradi- 
tions and fused with an advanced type of impressed pottery 
similar to various late forms in the Iberian peninsula and 
southern France (see mediterranean protohistory). 

During late Neolithic times, after these local developments, 
a finer kind of pottery with smooth surfaces spread over 
enormous areas of western Europe. Such pottery wss found 
in Spain in the El Gib-cel culture; in England in the Windmill 
Hill culture, and in Germany in the Michelsberg culture. 
Usually without decoration, the pottery sometimes appeared 
with a decorative pattern engraved on it after firing (sgraffito), 
as we find in southern Italy as early as mid-Neolithic times. 
In certain ways this technique supplanted vase painting by 
suggesting color effects through dense cross-hatched geometric 
designs. Wc find an especially interesting development of this 
decorative Uste in France in the Chassey culture, appearing 
on bowls, plates, and cylindrical and square vessel supports 
with concave tops and perforated aides. Later this type of 
decoration disappeared from the Chassey culture, which is 
particularly well documented in southern France. Carinated 
forms were added to the rounded ones in this area. Also lugs 
pierced for hanging purposes become numerous, both as Pan- 
pipe handles and as multiple tubular lugs perforated vertically. 

We find similar pottery in the lake regions of Lombardy 
( 1 /ctgozza culture; during late Neolithic times, in Pescale during 
the hmilian cultural stage, and in Switzerland in the Cortaillod 
culture. This last has its own distinctive qualities as well, 
such as incrusted designs made with birchbark. The Swiss 
Neolithic age, however, is less known for its pottery than for 
its wooden artifacts (such as trays, sickle and ax handles, and 
various implements), products made from antlers, and — even 
more important — its lake forts defended by palisades con- 
structed with upright wooden stakes and lined with bark. 

In southern Scandinavia and along the western Baltic, an 
uuirpi-ndent line of development was apparently unfolding. 



The Ertebolle culture, although belonging to the mesolithic 
tradition, was clearly set apart by its unpolished pottery whose 
background consisted of sharp points (III, fig. 197). Shortly 
before the middle of the 3d millennium B.c., this was sup- 
planted by a cultural stage during which the first agricultural 
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Ground plant of neolithic wooden houses in Europe: (a) House at AichbUhl, 
near Schussenried. Germany. (b) House from Vinta, Serbia {from HA . VI. t). 

developments were synchronous with the appearance of a new 
kind of pottery: the funnel beakers, a type widely evolved in 
Poland and in northern Germany (III, fig. 203), at first with 
only imperfectly defined forms. Later, however, the upper 
part of the beaker — the funnel — became more clearly de- 
tached from the lower area. At a still later stage, other extremely 
variegated and elegant forms were ad*ed, such as the collared 
flasks whose distinct swellings in the middle of the neck arc 
decorated with vertical lines on the lower rounded areas 
(pl. 1 58). Still other vases appeared with a complicated whipped- 
cord decoration. 

During the late Neolithic in northern Scandinavia, the 
hunting cultures continued to have a highly individualized art 
rich in animal representations: schist knives whose handles 
are in the form of animal heads and hatchets terminating with 
a bear or elk head (pl. 152). This era also produced many 
engravings and cave paintings, such as the remarkable painted 
moose heads from Hinna, Norway, and the geometric designs 
always done in red. Elsewhere purple and brown were also 
used. We can frequently discern two styles in these animal 
representations: the schematic style and the naturalistic style; 
the latter held sway in Norway and is considered the older of 
the two. Among the finest examples of the first stylistic stage 





A village of the Bandkoramik culture, Kftln-Lindenthal. Germsny. Lift: Panorama, reconstruction. Right: reconstruction of hut no. 36 (from HA. VI. »). 
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we must single out the bear incised on a rock wall at Finnh&gen 
in northern Norway and the whale from Skogeroeien, Buskerud 
(pl. 151). Common to both styles of animal portrayals, the 
so-called “life line” is often depicted joining the mouth to the 
heart or lungs, obviously meaningful for magic and hunting. 
Human beings as well as birds and trees have also been depicted 
in this way, especially in Russia. Among the widely used pat- 


structed with stone slabs forming two chambers joined by a 
passageway; as was usual in this culture, the graves were 
covered by a barrow (kurgan) and were surrounded by a ring 
of orthostau. They contained gold and silver jewelry, as well 
as crystal and agate beads; weapons and implements (daggers, 
spearheads, Hat and perforated axes) mainly of copper, but 
also others of stone; tridents; and bowls and other receptacles 



Distribution of A<*ncolithu‘ cultures m Europe* (1) Bell Beaker cultures; (2) Battle-ax and Schmtrkeramtk culture*; (3) spread of megalithic cemeteries. 


terns in this area are also figures interpreted as Bkiers and men 
with animal heads. 

The Aeneolithic age. From the middle of the 3d millennium 
on, almost all the European neolithic cultures began to change 
profoundly. In delineating these changes we must look again 
for Near Eastern influences, b^this time urban. But the paths 
followed by these influences were now clearly separated and 
more devious: one route led from the Caucasus to the Car- 
pathian Mountains through southern Russia; the other was a 
sea route through the Mediterranean and the Atlantic. 

The aristocratic splendor of the Middle East was mirrored 
in the earliest Caucasian culture, the so-called “early Kuban.” 
Here we find luxurious royal and princely graves, among the 
most splendid of which was the tomb uncovered near Maikop, 
consisting of a deep subterranean shaft with a wooden chamber 
divided into three parts. Three bodies, covered with red ochre, 
were placed in the tomb. One of the corpses belonged to a 
prince, who was buried beneath a canopy adorned with lions 
and with bulls of gold and silver. At the side of the prince 
were found stone vessels; remarkably fine clay objects; gold 
and silver objects with engravings showing landscapes, birds, 
and animals (panthers, moufions, wild boars, oxen, and a horse); 
exotic beads and jewelry; arrowheads that were partly mi- 
croliths and partly rhomhoidal in shape; copper blades, chisels, 
and perforated hatchets; hatchets and battle axes similar to 
Mesopotamian and Iranian weapons. Slightly more recent are 
two graves from Tsarevskaya (mod. Novosvobodnaya) con- 


used for cult purposes, derived mainly from Mesopotamian 
and Iranian prototypes. One of the ochre-sprinkled bodies in 
the graves wore clothes of hide and camel's wool and linen 
dyed with fern leaf. In other similar tombs the large stone 
slabs forming the outside of the tomb arc engraved or paint- 
ed with designs schematically rendering mountains, rivere, and 
the sun (a disk shape). Burial with the two-whceled wooden 
funeral chariot also occurred, but small clay models later 
replaced the chariot. Other artifacts such as hammer-heads 
and battle axes, mostly stone, pins with double spiral heads, 
and hammer-head pins made of copper were clearly linked with 
the Anatolian as well as the Mesopotamian- Iranian areas. 
Then — and even more during the following period, middle 
Kuban — there was an expansion of this cultural stage toward 
the west through the steppe lands (the Pontic cultures). The 
middle Kuban continued down to the beginning of the 2d 
millennium, and was distinctive for its catacomb graves similar 
to the pit-cave tombs from the Aegean (the Cyclades) and the 
Mediterranean; unlike those, however, the catacomb graves 
were covered by barrows. Also characteristic of middle Kuban 
was the more widespread use of weapons and copper artifacts, 
numerous animal sacrifices, whipped-cord pottery with con- 
centric circles symbolizing the sun, and special ritual objects 
such as the clay “braziers” divided into compartments stand- 
ing on a cruciform base, showing traces of ritual fires. 

This cultural influence extended through the Russian steppe* 
to the plains of Poland, where it was crystallized in the culture* 
stage of the globular amphoras, so called from its most diatinc- 
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tivc vase form. Here we can single out many of the aforemen- 
tioned elements, including the barrow graves making common 
u ge of red ochre, the stone battle axes, the hammer-headed 
pins (here made of bone), and the whipped-cord pottery. There 
was also an interesting development of sculpture in this area, 
with animal forms such as horses, wild boars, and bears all 
made of amber. 

This globular-amphora stage was decisive in shaping a 
later culture of somewhat mixed origin, the Sckmrkeramik 
(whipped-cord ware) culture (fig. 259). The Schnurkeramik in- 
corporated a sizeable northern element and rapidly spread 
from Poland, Saxony, and Thuringia; it moved toward the east 
(Czechoslovakia), the north (Holland, Denmark, eastern Scan- 
dinavia), and the south (southern Germany, Switzerland). Its 
distinctive clay forms included cylindrical collared flasks and 
amphoras derived from the globular shapes. Along with this 
work in clay we also And thick-handled flint axes and perforated 
battle axes made of polished stone, elegant and curving slightly 
inward. Graves connected with these objects contain contracted 
skeletons and are covered by barrows. They house individuals 
(rather than groups), as do the Scandinavian cist graves 
(fig. 263). 

This new influence penetrated the Danube area more slowly 
than other areas. Among the Danubian cultures were the cul- 
ture complex represented at P6cel in Hungary, at VuCedol and 
Ljuhljansko Blat in Slovenia, at Baden and Mondsee in Austria, 
and at Altheim in Bavaria. These cultures were more closely 
linked with neolithic traditions, especially in their pottery. 
Here a dark-brown pottery predominated, with recessed handles 
or high ribbon handles, often raised above the rim, sometimes 
on top of a semil unate projection. The handles were usually 
marked with shallow furrows or incised and incrusted with 
white material ( 111 , PL. 123). Also used in the incrustation 
technique were circular and concentric semicircular designs 
recalling typical Pontic patterns. Among the vessel forms, the 
cross-footed brazier divided into separate compartments was 
also used in the steppes. 'The use of fire for funeral rites, cor- 
roborated here by similar receptacles, may be connected with 
the custom of burning corpses. ThiB custom seems to have 
appeared in this phase in a certain area of western Hungary as 
well as in part of Austria, though less commonly in the latter 
area. Certain Danubian tombs also suggest other links with 
the Pontic cultures, for example, depictions of funeral chariots; 
although the Danubian chariots had four wheels and were 
drawn by oxen, they are nevertheless similar to the small 
l*ontic clay chariot models. The Danubian proclivity for produc- 
ing models in miniature is also documented in ship models, 
houses and tables, the sacred horns often found among the 
objects left in the tomb, and small portrayals of animals. The 
small figures of women were uncommon. Arrowheads and flint 
blades appear throughout all the Danubian cultures, along 
with polished -stone battle axes with notched butts — a shape 
enabling copperwork to come into its own at this time. Several 
contemporaneous manifestations in northern and central Italy 
resemble this culture complex, auch as the Rinaldone culture 
(flask vessels in dark polished pottery with recessed handles) 
and the Remedello culture (battle axes, hammer-headed pins). 

The western Mediterranean world was the stage where the 
main drama of another enormous cultural diffusion occurred. 
This diffusion introduced a whole nexus of Anatolian and 
Aegean designs, including the collective beehive tombs excavated 
from rock (see mediterranean photohistory). These in- 
fluences reached the Iberian peninsula, where they stimulated 
the development of megalithic art, there becoming fused with 
still another trend. The circular corbeled tomb — a collective 
Krave derived from the tholos, an Aegean prototype — spread 
1,1 southern Spain through a genuine movement of cultural 
colonization (the Almeria-Los Millares culture). 

Elsewhere in the Iberian peninsula, especially in Portugal 
an d Catalonia, the simple individual graves (the stone- walled 
cists typical of local neolithic cultures) were transformed under 
the new influences into megalithic graves (or dolmens; for 
examples in other regions, see pls. 160--61). The graves were 
constructed aboveground, covered by a barrow, and had a 


short corridor entranceway, thus imitating the Mediterranean 
beehive tombs. The room for the bodies was detached from 
the entrance passage; these “passage” tombs were most com- 
mon throughout the peninsula and were also altered to a kind 
of bottle Bhapc. A different practice favored joining the passage- 
way and chamber into a single megalithic gallery which then 
could be subdivided later into separate rooms by using slabs 
(fig. 212). These “gallery” graves clearly originated in France, 



Ground plan of « covered gallery tomb of the ASneolithir age in the Iberian 
peninsula, Amequcra, near MAlaga, Cucva dc Mena ( from RLV , pi. ate). 


where they are particularly abundant. We also find passage 
graves in France — in Languedoc, stretching from the Mediter- 
ranean coast as far inland as the limestone plateaus along the 
Card and Hlrault Rivers. Here too we find rectangular cham- 
bers constructed with large slabs, covered by barrows, often 
furnished with pierced slabs for entrance through the passage. 
In France, as in Spain, a goddess image was often linked with 
the custom of collective burial. In southern France w find 
the face and arms of the goddess herself rendered in bas- 
relief on upright slab statues. Occasionally her bosom, a ruffed 
collar, a hatchet, or club are rendered. Two of these statue 
menhirs, which we find from the Rhone throughout the Aveyron 
and Tam Oliver valleys, were used again in building the cor- 
beled passage tomb at Collorgues, Gard. 

Also in northern France, particularly in Brittany, megalithic 
passage tombs have been found. Usually they consist of a 
polygonal room and predominantly circular barrow forms, al- 
though occasionally they are long and narrow. When long and 
narrow they sometimes contain a number of passage or cist 
tombs (the cist tombs handed down by the Chassey culture). 
One round barrow grave has been found containing 12 passage 
tombs. Other tomb types show corbeling, with the rooms 
either asymmetrical and containing a passageway, or cross- 
shaped with lateral cells. Elsewhere the tombs spread out at 
the sides to form a T shape or an elbow gallery (fig. 263). 
Simple gallery' or transept graves, frequently constructed with 
rectangular or oval barrows, have also been found in northern 
France. Sometimes, as in Spain and southern France, these 
graves are surrounded by a circle of upright slabs. But we 
sometimes also find stone rings which do not encircle any 
central grave. Instead, each stone marks cremated remains at 
its foot, accompanied by ornamented “vessel supports” (Er- 
Lanic culture), as at Camac (pl. 163). ITie inner atones of 
certain passage tombs bear symbolic engravings such as zig- 
zags, radial or concentric circles, semicircles, ships, axes. 



Exterior view of the barrow on a megalithic grave of the Nordic "Pas- 
sageway” culture. HUncnhctt. reconstruction ( from HA, VI, 2). 


croziers, and very stylized human forms. Less frequently we 
encounter statue menhirs as at Guernsey, England, and at 
Kermen6, Brittany, more simply carved than in the south. 
Here the breasts and other distinctive traits of the goddess 
appear, as they also do on the walls of certain gallery graves. 

In Great Britain the peoples of the Windmill Hill culture 
had at first only long rectangular barrows like the early tombs 
of northern Europe. But by the 3d millennium B.c. they were 
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building tombs influenced by European collective graves from 
the Atlantic area. Later genuine passage tombs were introduced 
into eastern Ireland and among the northern Welsh; these 
were monumental tombs built beneath barrows. Such graves 
were sometimes isolated and sometimes concentrated in ceme- 
teries. Of the latter group the most important architecturally 
and sculpturally have been found on the hills of Lough Crew 
and beside the Boyne River, in Ireland. Gallery graves also 




Section and plan of a Nordic cist grave of the ASneolithic age ( from RLV. 
IX. pl 6 to). 


appeared later in this area. Megalithic architecture in the 
British Isles was adopted not only for burial purposes but 
also for other social uses. Thus in the Orkney Islands, at 
Skara Brae, where wood was scarce, the houses and furniture 
were made of stone. Stone was also used for ritual purposes, 
as in the great stone rings, where for religious reasons the 
largest stone always faced the sun. The ring of orthostats 
could thus be used with circular fosses having one or two 
entrance ways. At Avebury, Wiltshire, we find a circular “sanc- 
tuary’* on top of a hill, connected by a long row of orthostats 
with at least two other stone rings. The entire group is en- 
circled by a larger circle consisting of a vast fosse and an outer 
bulwark, probably equipped with four entrances. The Avebury 
structure is the largest prehistoric monument in Europe (pl. i 64). 
At Arminghall near Norwich, a pcnannular ditch encloses 
wooden uprights arranged in horseshoe shape. Another such 
ditch at Woodhengc, Wiltshire, encloses concentric stone cir- 
cles, probably covered and arrayed around one central open 
circle. At Stonehenge a double stone ring was erected, carried 
expressly from western Wales (about 250 mi. away) mostly by 
water, then transported from the river via a ditch about 11 
yards wide and 2,900 yards long (pla. 164, 165). 

In northern Europe a new kind of grave replaced the older 
dolmen graves, which had consisted of a rectangular room 
constructed with stone slabs, then covered by a barrow or 
oval mound grave. These so-called “giants* stones’* of the new 
type had huge rectangular or oval rooms with long passage- 
ways set on an axis, and were adopted in many cemeteries 
(fig. 262). Monumental dolmens also have come to light; con- 
nected with these megalithic tombs there was a kind of inde- 
pendent rectangular stone building, probably some sort of 
temple for the cult of the dead. Here again we find typical 
“fruit-stand” receptacles rich in zigzag designs, with engraved 
rhomboids, and clay ladles pr^babiy used for ritual libations. 

At this time a clearly discernible stylistic change occurred 
in the pottery of this phase, beginning at first with the funnel- 
necked beaker; new stylistic innovations later developed. A fine 
example of these new changes is a vessel from Skarpsalling 
(northern Jutland) decorated with engravings and impressions 
using shells at certain points (pl. 159). 

Parallel but not necessarily always linked with megalithic 
art (and often appearing even later) was the dissemination of 
the so-called “Bell Beaker” culture. Its distinctive trait was 
a particular vessel form whose profile resembled a bell. The 
vessel contained its own decorative style, mostly by the impression 
technique, in horizontal zones (pl. 159; III, pl. 123). We 
must seek the origins of this pottery in the Iberian peninsula, 
where a linear style adorned with deep incisions appeared but 
did not occur elsewhere, so far as we can judge. We also find, 
in the Bell Beaker culture, a stab and drag style, which was 
considerably more widespread. Bell beakers decorated in this 
style even appeared overseas in Sardinia and western Sicily, as 
well as in southern and western France and throughout the 
two ranges of the French Alps. Everywhere these vessels were 
connected with the occurrence of broad-handled triangular 


copper daggers, buttons showing V perforations, and the use 
of the bow, corroborated not only by flint arrowheads but also 
by stone wrist guards. 

The Bell Beaker cultural stage reached even beyond those 
areas where megalithic graves had spread, to regions where 
people still buried their dead traditionally contracted in simple 
pits. Thus in northern Italy (the Remedello culture), for in- 
stance, and in central Europe, moat probably via the Rhone 
River, we find manifestations of Bell Beaker culture. Contracted 
skeletons have been found in pit graves furnished with bell 
beakers; bell beakers have been found as well in rarer traces 
of inhabited centers all the way from the mouth of the Rhine 
to its source, and from Basel as far as Holland. Here the 
vessels preserved their graceful S profile for some time, but 
later became stumpier, growing continually broader with a 
short straight neck. The “pointillist' 1 decoration achieved by 
indented molds (rouletting) was at first confined to limited 
areas only. Later the lines were fused into wider stripes. Par- 
tial or total use of impressed ribbon lines may have been in- 
fluenced by the neighboring Schnurkeramik people, who also 
used individual tombs. Thus many Rhineland vessels suggest 
a synthesis in shape and decorative styling of Bell Beaker and 
Schnurkeramik. 

Along the Danube — in Swabia, Bavaria, Austria, Bohemia, 
and Moravia, as far as Hungary — and even along the Elbe in 
Saxony and Thuringia, the Bell Beaker culture was further 
diffused. In these places the pit graves as well as the typical 
vases occasionally disclosed western-styled daggers, wrist guards 
used in drawing the bow, and even buttons with double V 
perforations. The vessels, frequently associated with the multi- 
pedestaled bowl, preserved the classical designs as well as the 
reddish-brown color, however much unomamented local pat- 
terns copied them. Sometimes the vessels also had handles. 

The Bronze Age. In a particularly vital way the Bell 
Beaker culture stimulated central Europe to develop a metal 
industry in the areas rich in mineral resources. Thus was bom 
the Aunjetitz (Or Unfctice) culture (fig. 2t6), which, owing to 
its copper and tin reserves as well as its central geographical 
location, disseminated throughout Bohemia, Moravia, and Lower 
Austria one of the most vital cultures of the earliest Bronze 
Age in Europe. Typical of this stage were semicircular neck- 
laces made of copper wire, knot-headed and flat disk-headed 
pins decorated like triangular daggers, as well as halberds with 
an engraved pattern reminiscent of the bell beakers. Work in 
clay, however, was marked by distinctly swollen or ncatlv 
carinated shapes. The decorative techniques of engraving and 



Reconstruction of barrow-covcrcd wooden tomb chambers built in imita- 
tion of Atncolithic and Bronze Aire house*: (a) Schnurktramik culture. 
Sannennorf, Switzerland: (6) the northern Bronze Age, GrUnhof-Tesperude, 
Lauenburg, Germany ( from HA. VI, a). 


impressing tended to vanish; Danube traditions of pottery, 
prescribing highly polished undecorated surfaces, held sway. 
Closely linked with the Aunjetitz complex were other groups 
widespread through central Germany (Leubingen culture) and 
Poland (Iwno culture). Here, besides the pit-grave cemeteries 
of contracted skeletons, we also find enormous wooden rooms 
covered by large barrows (fig. 264) for burying princes. These 
rooms contained tomb furniture rich in gold and amber. Local 
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cultural forma along the middle Rhine Valley (e.g., Adlerberg 
culture) were also influenced by Aunjetitz culture, aa were 
the Vallaia and culturea of eaatem France (Rhone culture), 

Havana (Straubing), and Auatria (Wieaelberg). During the firat 
stages of the Bronze Age all theae culturea developed techniques 
lor laminated work and for welding in the round, the latter 
process for ornamental objects and weapons. Thus wc find 
dagger blades welded in a single piece to a massive bronze 
hilt and halberds welded to metal shafts. 

The Hungarian plainlands were invaded by the Kisapostag 
culture, which inherited its cremation rituals from the local 
Baden and P6cel cultural groups, as the enormous Kisapostag 
cemeteries clearly indicate. Further to the east, the Plcica 
culture was advancing. There, new objects imported from the 
southeast were especially abundant, including many star-shaped 

bead, and segmented beads of eaatem faience. We also find Scction of , n jr. rly Bronx. Age hou.e, Aunje.it* culture. Gro.. Mu«J. 
beads from the Slovakian mountain regions nch in copper. Austria, site (from IIA, Vf. a). 

Probably from these mountain areas the beads reached Denmark, 
where they could be exchanged for Baltic amber. The most 

significant imports of northern Europe were bfonze objects come to light in Polada culture contexts. By far the most 
(daggers and axes) obtained from central Europe. Although important Bronze Age artistic evidence to survive in northern 
work in flint still continued during the Bronze Age, it was Italy and adjacent areas comes from the cliff drawings of Monte 
often an obvious imitation of metal prototypes produced by Bego and the Valcamonica, where farming scenes (e.g., ox- 
an extremely refined method of precision retouchings. The drawn ploughs) were depicted. Weapons in this area also are 
elegant fish -tailed daggers of flint were particularly remark- revealing, especially the shaft-tube halberds and the triangular 
able. Northern local metal industries, however, were develop- daggers, which reappear on the anthropomorphic statue men- 
ing very rapidly. Among their oldest Bronze Age artifacts were hirs of the Lunigiana region, bordering Tuscany and Liguria, 
enormous bronze axes and two single-edged curved swords, and the upper Adige River area (IV, pl. 450). 
all hnely decorated with elaborate geometric designs. One of Toward the end of this period the Wessex culture cf Great 
the swords depicted a boat with many oars and a raised prow Britain began to flourish, probably stimulated by the discovery 
as seen in several northern cliff drawings (pl. 181). of tin in that area. Some connection between the Wessex 

In the Iberian Peninsula (El Argar culture) the earliest culture and certain Continental influences must have existed. 
Bronze Age continued essentially detached from Continental This is clear both from the Wessex bronzes (similar to later 
cultures, although in contact with the Mediterranean world Aur\jetitz f >pes of bulb and knot-headed pins, flange axes, and 
by sea. In the Po Valley, Aunjetitz-inspired bronzes have spearheads) and from Wessex vessel forms. Owing to its mineral 




Distnhution of European culturea at the height of the Bronze Age: (1) Weatem culturea; (a) Nordic culture; (3) Barrow culture; (4) culturea in the 
^unjetit* orbit; <s) Po Valley culturea; ( 6 ) Apennine culturea; (7) culturea of aoutheaatem Europe; ( 8 ) Baltic culture; (0) culture of tombs where ochre 
uacd; (10) Kuban culture. 
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resources, the Wessex culture very soon entered into trade 
with the Aegean world. The Wessex culture also became one 
of the links in the Scandinavian amber trade. Amber was 
fashioned in the north into necklaces and buttons, circular 
gold-rimmed plates (exported even as far as Crete), and hal- 
berd-shaped pendants. The main easterly direction the worked- 
amber trade took is evidenced by a necklace of tin beads, 
faience, and amber found in Holland beyond the Rhine. Fa- 



Mctfulithic grave with T-shapcd passage and barrow, Bockenls district, 
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fence artifacts from southern France as well as from French 
regions along the Atlantic coast suggest the same direction. 
But these artifacts appear even more abundantly in southern 
and western England. 

A Cornish tomb at Rillaton has given us a gold cup with 
a wrinkled surface and handles like the gold vessels from the 
tombs at Mycenae (IV, pl. 73). Thus a “tin” route had been 
established, joining Cornwall to the Mediterranean world along 
a path crossing France near Carcassone. Brittany itself, a useful 
link in this trade, influenced the people of Wessex: The stone- 
slab ritual monuments, already crystallized in Britain in Bell 
Beaker times, attained their final forms when Stonehenge was 
rebuilt by the Wessex people. This monument was composed 
of sandstone slabs (carried overland from more than 30 miles 
away) with which an outer circle was constructed, covered by a 
continuous series of horizontal elements joined together. An 
inner horseshoe was formed of separate pairs of upright stones. 
Each of these had a single horizontal element. The stones 
were carefully dressed and arranged. Some of them even 
bear engravings depicting Wessex-type axes as well as My- 
cenaean hiked daggers. The top stones of the monument 
surviving from its earlier phase were set in a circular horseshoe 
within the sandstone one, after an unsuccessful attempt to ar- 
range them in an inner oval or circular arrangement. 

Along with this new tin route there still survived the artery 
through central Europe for the traditional amber trade. In 
the 16th century ii.c., with thflj rise of Mycenaean civilization, 
relations between the eastern Mediterranean and the basin of 
the Carpathian Mountains apparently became closer than ever. 
In eastern Hungary this development coincided with the zenith 
of the Pecica culture. The Pecica people produced a kind of 
“baroque” pottery having two handles and the typical four- 
lobed mouths reminiscent of an Anatolian type of kantharos, 
as well as relief ornaments created by furrowing and protruding 
bosses. Mycenaean influences were reflected especially in the 
bronze decorations of delicate figures in curved or spiral shapes, 
used as laminated metal ornaments and on blades, most im- 
pressively on handles of huge bronze battle axes. These decora- 
tions also appeared on swords which were really elongated 
daggers (modeled perhaps on the large Aegean sword) with 
hilts of fused metal and heavy leaf-shaped blades (as at Apa 
and Hajdusamson). 

In the north too, during this second phase of the Bronze 
Age, the spiral became the favorite decorative motif and was 
used with great skill to fill the empty space on axes and to 
adorn the metallic plates on belts, creating striking effects in 
a flowing decorative pattern. Later we also find rows of con- 
centric circles (pl. 166). The finest metalwork of this phase 


is the horse-drawn Trundholm chariot, with its striking rep- 
resentation of the solar disk (pl. 169). The group is supported 
on six wheels and is thought to be a miniature replica of a 
ritual chariot. Made of bronze coated with gold leaf, it is 
delicately ornamented with concentric circles and rows of lines. 
'The horse is modeled in the round, its head delicately formed, 
the mane rendered in light parallel strokes, and the eyes ac- 
cented by dots and by lines radiating outward. The arc from 
the ears to the mouth has a similar decoration; under the muzzle 
and across the neck are two more strips of lines and dots. 
During this second phase of the Bronze Age, tombs were 
often constructed with an inner chamber covered with large 
high barrow's; these are commonly found in southern Scan- 
dinavia. The barrows excavated from peat on Danish soil have 
brought to light burials in oaken coffins, enabling the period 
costumes to be preserved. Thus we find that the man wore 
a gown, mantle, and cap, while the woman wore a striped 
skirt, blouse, and hood. By this time brooches were also com- 
monly used, fastened on the principle of the safety pin; springs 
to give tensile force had not yet appeared. 

In central Europe, meanwhile, the so-called “Tumulus cul- 
ture” was flourishing. Its arrival heralded the middle Bronze 
Age. The Tumulus culture — stretching from Bohemia and 
Moravia to Alsace, and from Switzerland to central Germany — 
spread over precisely the same regions that the Aui\jetitz and 
connected cultural stages had occupied. The name “Tumulus” 
itself suggests how widespread was the practice of burying in 
often impressively large barrow graves (fig. 268). Tumulus 
pottery included goblets, bowls, and vessels, mostly with dark, 
smooth surfaces. In southern Germany, Alsace, and the middle 
Danube, however, the pottery was often decorated with carved 
motifs, furrowing, and bosses, inspired by Hungarian models. 
In bronze work, Hungarian or Carpathian influence was also 
active, and merged with the local heritage from the preceding 
period to help stimulate a variety of developments. Thus the 
flange ax was widened out and elaborated until it took on 
characteristics of the winged ax. The large pins with holes 
for thread with which to attach them were now made with s 
twisted, curved bar. Weapons w-ere modeled on the poniards 
and long daggers made in the Carpathian basin (Boian culture), 
decorated with delicately engraved double spirals. Standardized 
in an adapted form in central Europe and northern Italy (as 
at Cascina Ranza), this spiral style was used mainly for the 
fused-bronze hilts of swords. A technique of repousse decora- 
tion on gold leaf with circular bosses also began to flourish, 
appearing on certain peculiar conical artifacts known in France, 
Franconia, and on the Rhine. The "Golden Hat” from Schif- 
ferstadt is an impressive example of this. 

Italian culture at this time was largely dominated by con- 
tinental influences. Thus in the Po Valley the Terramar# 
culture of Emilia, as well as related cultural manifestations 
beyond the Po, produced a range of bronze artifacts identical 



Exterior view of a atone barrou with various cinerary cist burial* of Nordic 
Hronzc Age culture, Komrstrup, Zealand, Denmark ( from RLV, IX, pl . ■WJ)* 


with those of central Europe. In the older art of pottery mak- 
ing, the Italian ware, with its shiny black surfaces decorated 
with channeling and protruding bosses, closely resembled the 
Pecica ware from Hungary. Among Italian bone and horn 
artifacts, however, we find original qualities. This craft ex- 
pressed itself in an amazing variety of forms and created an 
exuberant decorative art. A number of works, such as the solar 
disk from Castione dei Marchesi, were on a fairly high artistic 
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level. Original qualities were also evidenced in Italian cultures 
m techniques of construction of the dwellings, sometimes roughly 
circular (as at Montale), or with an oblong ground plan (as at 
C'astione dei Marchesi and Castellaazo di Fontanellato) con- 
taining a wooden bastion surrounded by a watcr-fillcd moat 
The culture of the Apennines was disseminated over the entire 
peninsula, and apparently also remained in contact with the 
mountainous region on the other side of the Adriatic. This 
is reflected in the prevailing custom of ornamenting pottery 
with carvings or incisions and filling the grooves with white 
paste Such decorations assumed forms in Italy different from 
those in western Hungary or Bosnia. The Italian forms in- 
cluded spirals and meanders along with other dotted motifs 
and simpler linear designs (111, pi„ 124). Subsequently at a 
tunc corresponding to the late Ilronie Age, an interesting spon- 
taneous evolution in pottery making occurred in the Apennme 
culture as well as in the Terramarc regions. This development 
sprang from a heightened taste for three-dimensional works 
which was particularly well expressed in the imaginative diver- 
sity of handles with surmounting projections in -the shape of 
crescents, horns, cylinders, or ribbons. Rope decorations at- 
tached to the sides of the larger vessels were also excellent 
examples of this new three-dimensional interest. 

A transitional stage between the middle and the late Bronze 
Age includes those cultural phases connected with the sms at 
[Jubovac and Vattma lying between the Drava River and the 
lower Danube in Serbia and Banal. Essentially conservative 
these phases were interesting mainly because thev revived the 
clax modeling practiced in the early-neolithic tradition. They 
added to it, however, certain new elements such as decorative 
musing with white incrustations, similar to decorations used 
on ponery, to delineate the facial features and to embellish 
the garments on figures. The most famous examples arc the 
idol from Klifevac, with low headgear and collar, long robe, 
arms bent, eyes and mouth suggesting the motif of the solar 
disk, and u variety of ornaments on the breast; and the Dub- 
Ijaja chariot, provided with three wheels but drawn symbolically 
x three sea birds over which a divine figure stands erect. 
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fhe Urn-field culture. During the late Bronze Age a fer- 
ment among the people living in the northern Danube area 
developed rapidly into the vastly important phenomenon known 
as the Urn-field culture (Umen/elder). In Hungarv the native 
tradition of pottery making, with its baroque forms and its 
relief and furrow decorative patterns, became simplified until 
it culminated in the monotony so pronounced in the occasionally 
ugc incineration cemeteries such os those found at Zagy- 
vapalfalva. The influences appearing early in this area also 
impinged on Bohemia and Thuringia, stimulating the rise of 
tin allied Lausm culture (III, pl. 124). On the borderline 
between the Lausitz culture and the Nordic (Scandinavian) area 
is an interesting development in the art of making brooches, 
iicn crystallized the two-piece, or Spindlersfeld, type of 
brooch. A whole aeries of new brooch patterns, largely inspired 
l K Spindlersfeld type although consisting of a single piece, 
appeared in the Danube and Balkan regions as well os in the 
iciimy of the Po River. The Pcschiera, or “violin-bow,” 
rooc *» 18 one example that introduced the spring clasp into 
|»iTimon use. I he enormous efflorescence of metallurgy in 
is period is visible in Transylvania and over the wide plains 
1 ! i» Ur *^ ary \ where, besides the many swords with massive 
* ?’ * e ®°* an dagger was perfected. This dagger eventually 
; v cd into a sword with a long narrow blade and a grip hilt. 

. T on, as the 13th century b.c. unfolded, the blade became 
wavier and wider. In this classic form the powerful tang- 
ip sword (pl. 170) had a great vogue, circulating westward, 

,r l *' arc * a » far as the Scandinavian peninsula, and southward 
an ? .f C ^ c * can world. There we find it used in battles before 
fa ” 1200 B * c * * n tbe P c l°P on ncsus and in Boeotia, and as 

r . aR ,r etc » Cyprus, Syria, and the delta of the Nile, along 
(Pe 1 ?'! ol,n " bow P* na and weapons perhaps from the Po Valley 
whiera type). From this great dissemination of central 
ropean forms it can be inferred that continental groups 
Uyt havc penetrated the eastern Mediterranean. This infer- 


encc ®eems all the more probable from an examination of 
eas ern Mediterranean pottery showing channeling and protrud- 
tng bosses excavated from the deposits of certain Macedonian 
ruins that had formerly engaged in active commerce with the 
Mycenaean world. The ruins of the Homeric city of Troy 
Vila also suggest this pattern. 

- was aIwa y® | n central Europe, however, that the Um- 
c civi ization enjoyed its greatest and most decisive develop- 
ment, radiating throughout the whole area previously occupied 
by the Tumulus culture and extending even beyond to the 
1 o Valley and large parts of France. Thus an enormous cultural 
community was crystallized, evolving through succeaaive stages 
r * be 1 3th to the 8th centuries b.c., and remaining a fairly 
unified whole. Partly because of this the Urn-field crafts- 
manship reached a high technical and esthetic level. Many 
works of esthetic value were produced, even if they seemed 
to lack a certain inspiration or inventiveness. Very probably 
a specialized pottery-making craft matured. This might explain 
the superb technical quality of the pottery (especially of the 
funeral urns) as well as a certain stabilization of patterns, 
although no real standardization occurred, and an exuberant 
variety was maintained. The forms were often elaborately de- 
rigned with outlines at first angular, then later more fluid. 

J he classical forms of the urns vary from extremely simple 
riT>es composed of two truncated cones to types with a cylin- 
drical neck, anti later to types where the neck ib clearly detached 
from the shoulder. The favorite modes of decoration were by 
modeling, for example, by horizontal channeling which gave 
the effect of a series of steps on the shoulder of the urft or on 
the interior of the dish, or wliich hung like a string of garlands 
around the body of the vase, sometimes arranged slantingly 
to impart a twisted quality of movement to the vessel. This 
kind of decoration was very common on soup bowls with 
curved cdfA's suggesting the edges of a turban. Also common, 
though usually subordinated to the rest of the decoration, and 
lor a time less prominent, were the bosses generally encircled 
b\ concentric channeled effects. However, quite a few groups 
worked out designs based essentially on sets of parallel furrows 
with simple geometric motifs, most frequently produced by 
juxtaposing sets of lines at oblique angles or by arranging 
them in zigzags with other lines shooting outwards. In cer tain 
places for example, in those areas occupied by Swiss pile 
dwellings we also find menders. Effects similar to painting 
on vases were often achieved by technical devices, such as 
attaching little metal plates cut from zinc or, more often, tin. 
Clay modeling, rare as it was, was usually confined to zoomor- 
phic vases and unpretentious animal figures; it occasionally 
showed a keen observation of reality surprising in a world 
dominated by a taste for the geometric and the abstract. 

Bronze artifacts developed even more uniformly than pot- 
tery over a very wide area that included most of the European 
continent. The initial “baroque '* phase used deep channeling 
and ribbing at the comers, producing articles such as bracelets 
and pins with very intricate formal patterns. More or less 
exhausted in the course of the 13th century B.c., this phase 
was followed by one producing more simplified patterns. Al- 
though the artifacts of this second phase had rich linear decora- 
tion, finely wrought channeling, and burin engraving, they 
were confined within a strictly geometric range, as was the 
pottery, without curved lines except for concentric circles or 
semicircles or a rare spiral (as in sword hilts, pin heads, knife 
blades, lance points, and bracelets). Particularly fascinating 
developments shaped the making of swords; frequently of 
high quality, the swords often give us the clearest indication 
of the taste of this epoch. Types with grip hilts gradually 
disappeared, replaced by heavy bronze-hilted swords; these in 
turn gradually underwent other changes. Ceasing to be mere 
° f natUral 8ubstance8 fashioned with many nails, 
SOme thcir *P Iendid engraved decorative art. 
Instead they acquired increasingly complex patterns. Examples 

***** * P . cclme " whose handle has three knobs; the sword 

^d a n«m”T 8h K Ped “ (M6ri « en <yP*>; the sword with 
" 8ub8t ^ nce8 (Auvernier type); and the classical 

type with antennae (pl. 170). New patterns also appeared in 
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brooches, although here the decisive stimulus to their develop- 
ment apparently came from outside (Italy and Greece). From 
such simple types as the violin-bow brooches, they evolved 
into more complicated styles such as winding-bow, harp, 
ribbed-bow, and spectacle brooches. 

A particularly successful, lucid, and original expression of 
the Urn-field culture was the craft of laminated and repoussl 
bronzes. These were executed in a great variety of forms 
ranging from cups with sharply detached necks and rounded 
shoulders (such as the types found at Friedrichsruhe and 
Fuchsstadt) to types set in an angular mold (such as the works 
from Kirkendrup and Stillfried). They also included situlae 
and large hemispherical kettles with cross-shaped pieces for 
attaching the handles. Besides laminated earthenware we find 
decorative objects, belts, buttons, phaleras, and above all defen- 
sive weapons, such as breastplates and greaves, some of them 
magnificent specimens (e.g., the greaves from Glasinac). There 
were also helmets, occasionally made on the simple skullcap 
model, but sometimes, as in the Pass Lueg helmet, having a 
fretted crest. All these bronze objects were frequently deco- 
rated in repoussl. A striking diversity of effects was created 
by simply alternating larger and smaller bosses. Here too 
geometric motifs were predominant, but alongside of them 
certain representational , though highly conventionalized, figures 
also appeared. These figures were always in some way linked 
to the theme of the disk or the bird -drawn sun boat, though 
the theme often became, so attenuated that it faded into a mere 
collection of heraldic symbols. 

The only subjects to stimulate bronze sculpture in the 
round, apart from bulls’ heads, which came into existence 
only quite late, were the images of birds. We encounter them 
frequently on pendants, or as decorative endpieces, or depicted 
pulling t^e basin-shaped chariots used for ritual ceremonies. 
Examples from Skallerup, MilaveC, and SzAszvAros are among 
the most important metal work of the late Bronze Age. 

In Italy, closely linked with the Um-field culture, the 
proto- Villanovan cultural stage unfolded. Largely founded on 
the cultural substrata of the Terramare and Apennine regions, 
it had also evolved independently and often probably acted in 
an innovating capacity. In the best and most original proto- 
Vi llanovan works we can detect connections with the Um- 
field civilization, as, for example, in the laminated brooches 
decorated in repousse, rendering birds schematically, from 
Coste del Marano; in the similarly decorated greaves from Per- 
gine; in the cups with bulls’-head handles, also from Coste 
del Marano; and in the wonderful pair of gold-leaf disks en- 
graved in repouss£ and burin technique, from Gualdo Tadino. 

The preceding sections incorporate msterisl furnished by Christopher 
F. Hswkes and Ole Klindt-Jcnaen. 

The Iron Age. The Hallstatt epoch . In the gth century 
B.c., at the time central Europe was passing through the last 
phase of the Urn-field civilization, cultural development in 
Italy entered upon a stage of autonomous evolution with the 
rise of various local iron cultures. The most significant of 
these cultures was the Villanovan, which spread over Emilia, 
Etruria east of the Panaro River, and several other isolated 
areas in the Marches and around Salerno. What particularly 
marked the Villanovan culture was its peculiar technique of 
decorating vessels with sets of parallel lines engraved with a 
comblike instrument. This decoration appeared in all its splen- 
dor on biconical ossuaries separated into several zones placed 
one above the other. The main bands were located just under 
the rim of the vessel, on its shoulder, and around the circum- 
ference at its widest point. The most common motif was the 
meander and its many variants, worked out in this environ- 
ment more richly and originally than in any other phase of 
European protohistory. Instead of a continuous decorative 
band, we often find a series of panels usually of alternating 
designs. The most persistent of these was the swastika, ap- 
pearing also in several versions. The comers of the panels and 
the points of intersection in the sets of lines or their extremities 
were often punctuated by hemispherical bosses in the shape 
of little cups which interrupted the flow of the design. 


Modeled figurines generally representing the deceased were 
sometimes attached to the walls of an urn or to its lid, especially 
during the late Villanovan culture. The Montescudaio urn 
(pl. 24) is an example of this type of decoration. An extremely 
interesting architectural document of the early Iron Age is 
the hut-shaped ossuary (III, pl. 124), which became a familiar 
artifact in Latium even more than in the Villanovan orbit; its 
form is less well known than the biconical urn. A unique 
trait of the Villanovan culture was its practice of covering an 
um with a bronze plate or clay helmet. This deviated from the 
usual custom in the Urn-field and connected cultures of cover- 
ing an um with a bowl. Metal urns, mostly made with pointed 
tops and double crests, had the customary repoussl ornamenta- 
tion and alternated larger with smaller bosses. They are among 
the finest examples we have of the metallurgical craft of the 
earliest Iron Age. Villanovan culture also produced a whole 
series of bronze artifacts: vases with the distinctive lozenge 
belts where repouss£ decorations rendered the traditional bird 
and solar-disk motifs, interchanging them with the engraved 
design; and brooches in the form of large diaklike stirrups 
which were often decorated with burin engravings. This herit- 
age of metal articles is also generally well known in the southern 
Iron Age cultures or in the pit-grave cultures, especially at 
their acme in the 8th century B.C., when they became fused 
with the Villanovan (see also etrubco-italic art), 

A taste for the three-dimensional in pottery reappeared as 
a distinctive trait of the southern Iron Age cultures and other 
Italian cultures such as the Picene. A new flourishing of chan- 
neled decoration accompanied the reemergence of the three- 
dimensional interest, with protruding bosses and ribbing remi- 
niscent of the peculiarly Balkan, Danube, and Po Valley style. 
r rhis type of decoration never quite disappeared. 

In its two clearly delineated forms — one in the west at 
Golasccca and one in Este in the Veneto — the northern Italian 
Iron Age north of the Po followed a path far more closely 
linked with trans-Alpine developments; this linkage was espe- 
cially marked in the Veneto. In the beginning of the Iron 
Age, mirroring the last two phases of the Um-field civilization, 
the Italian cultures north of the Po were, and continued to 
be, closely linked with the Hallstatt culture, which flourished 
during the 7th and 6th centuries b.c. over the same large ares 
that was earlier the scene of the Um-field culture. The only 
areas on the continent that remained outside the Hallstatt 
boundaries were peripheral settlements such as that of the 
Iberian peninsula, whose cultural stage at that time exemplified 
the last distant echo of the Urn»field civilization. Hallstatt 
culture was extremely responsive to influences and stimuli' 
emanating from the Mediterranean world, reacting to and re- 
working these influences into styles which accentuated the 
distinctive artistic traits of provincial and peasant cultures. 
In an apparently unique way the Hallstatt culture also revived 
the most ancient traditions peculiarly linked with the Danube 
area of old. These traditions had been quite overshadowed 
during the Um-field age. Thus in Hallstatt pottery (pls. 
172-74; III, PL. 124) we find, along with the introduction 
of vase painting, a return to earlier decorative techniques such 
as carving in a dense, heavy , quasi-baroque pattern. The pot- 
tery forms themselves are often heavy and baroque, displaying 
a predilection for swollen, drooping, and indistinctly joined 
contours and complicated patterns. Frequently three-dimen- 
sional figures were attached to vases, such as animal heads 
(especially heads of bulls), or figurines in the round depicting 
men, horsemen, and stags (see the Gemeinlebam um). This 
sculptural proclivity was later strikingly demonstrated in the 
clay models of andirons, where zoomorphic and purely deco- 
rative elements became intermingled, sometimes inextricably* 
These were among the most distinctive documents of Hallstatt 
art (pl. 175). Rarer, and at the same time more conven- 
tional in style, were figures where the craftsman attempted 
group composition or tried his hand at scenes from life, despite 
the exaggerated leaning toward geometric patterns (PL. 175 )* 
In metalwork an enormous variety of often highly sophis- 
ticated techniques coupled with a peasant taste for massiveness 
distinguished Hallstatt production. There was striking growth 
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in the manufacture of iron objects, especially of weapons 
(swords, daggers, lances) and utensils. The sword hilts with 
inlaid ornamentation are noteworthy. A love for the highly 
ornate made itself felt strongly in the bronze artifacts for per- 
sonal use — in the brooches and pectorals from which long 
heavy pendants and chains dangled, in the enormously heavy 
bracelets of solid bronze and huge bracelets with barrel-like 
plating covered with extremely dense incising, and in the 
beaten belts with repoussl decorations, where geometric motifs 
mingled with representational figures stemming unmistakably 
1mm Orientalizing influences. The variety of forms was mar- 
velously rich in vessels made of laminated bronze, such its 
Mtiilac, nmphoras, basins, large kettles, pitchers, cists, and 
goblets These were all decorated not only with the familiar 
bosses and dots in traditional Um-field styles but also with 
human beings and animals, which here too are ultimately 
derived from Orientalizing influences (pl. 176). Magnificent 
meander decorations executed in repouss^ and burin engraving 
aluo appeared. Perhaps the most engaging works of Hallstatt 
metalcraft were the figures in the round adorning the handles 
bronze vessels, the backs of axes, and the bodies of pins. 
Ihe central figures here still depicted birds and bulls, but 
little horses, sometimes carrying riders on their backs, appeared 
as well. More rarely, figurines of human beings occurred 
J 77)- This sculpture was rough and a little rigid, although 
not lacking in a certain elegance of line. Wherever the material 
permitted, the work suggested s certain vitality, as in the lead 
figures from Frttgg. Links with the Italian environment were 
Present in this art, which reached its apogee in the processional 
»<-ene of the Strettweg chariot. 

The Nordic world also developed a craft in small bronze 
fiKurca, linked with Hallstatt sculpture (periods V and VI). 
Many of these little bronzes have been found in places where 
Women’s paraphernalia were deposited, perhaps as sacrificial 
offerings to some goddess. Particularly remarkable for these 


works is the F&rdal site in northern Jutland (pl. 178). Here 
the finds include a small female figure with gold-coated eyes, 
a torque necklace, and a short gown; she is sitting in a crouched 
position, apparently in the »«ct of driving a chariot. Nothing 
survives of the chariot except a serpent who was perhaps pull- 
ing it. Again from the F&rdal site we have a small bronze 
composition consisting of two homed animal heads alongside 
a bird figurine, a familiar combination in Hallstatt art. A little 
bronze of another woman in a crouched position, this one a 
nude, was included among the discoveries at F&ngel on Fyn 
Island, where over a hundred bronze artifacts were excavated, 
including two hai.ging kettles and many necklaces and bracelets. 
The stylistic qualities of some of the F&rdal figurines suggest 
the two-horned animals from the Norwegian finds at Vestby 
(pl. 179). The Vestby heads were made separately and then 
placed on the bodies resting on four stiff legs. Ties with cen- 
tral Europe and Italy are also visible in the bronze collection 
from Grevensvaenge, Zealand (pl. 178). The collection in- 
cludes, among other objects, a figurine in a short, curving, 
collared gown with the body bent backward in a stance sug- 
gestive of certain Etruscan works. There are also two warriors, 
each of whom has one hand on his chest with the other raised 
to brandish an ax. Their heads are encased in crooked homed 
helmets reminiscent of the Vixo helmet, most probably imported 
into Denmark from central Europe. 

Other evidence for this small-figure craft comes from knife 
handles and pinheads in animal or human form. The heads 
were delineated in rigid lines, with eyes standing out in relief, 
the chin occasionally curved and protruding. The engravings 
on the blades of razors, on the other hand, preserve interesting 
examples of figural patterns or simple decorations such as sets 
of curved lines or garlands that sometimes have animal heads 
as endpieces. Of the two especially remarkable razors surviv- 
ing, the one from Vedstrup in northern Jutland depicts two 
persons with wreaths on their helmets and with two heavy 
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axes, crouching before a large woman, possibly a goddess, 
behind whom a serpent lurks. The other razor, from Bremen, 
represents a ship whose prow ends in animal heads, A human 
figure is crouching on the prow, grasping an oar. In front of 
him stands an animal, while fish swim before the ship. 

These figures are intimately connected with the fascinating 
rock engravings in southern and central Scandinavia, executed 
on stone surfaces and occasionally on separate blocks of stone. 
The most common motif is the ship, often constructed merely 
by two parallel lines ending in an extended point (pl. 181). 
We also find wheels with spokes in the form of a cross, these 
being interpreted as symbols of the sun (sometimes conveyed 
on ships or carts or drawn by animals), footprints, animals 
(mainly domesticated), weapons, tools, and scenes depicting war 
or plowing. Of higher technical and artistic excellence are the 
engravings on the stone walls of the tomb of Kivik in Scania. 
These show a man driving a horse-drawn cart, a procession 
of strangely garbed people, two men blowing a twisted trumpet, 
other groups of people, and certain esoteric symbols (pl. 180). 

The La Tene epoch. In the late 6th and early 5th century 
B.C., a period of profound ferment developed in the area of 
the Hallstatt civilization, largely owing to the rise of a powerful 
warrior aristocracy ardently interested in Mediterranean, es- 
pecially Greek and Etruscan, culture. This interest nurtured 
the growth of a highly advanced craftsmanship, readily stimu- 
lated by the representational art of the Mediterranean civiliza- 
tions and capable of using that art as a model to be imitated. 
The new ruling class developed it to suit its own peculiar needs, 
which were different from the needs of the old peasant world 
of the Hallstatt culture. Another spur to the La Tine “renais- 
sance’* was the influence of the Scythians, who had penetrated 
deep into east-central Europe. They brought with them an 
artistic style distinctive for its marked love of fanciful animal 
decorations,, implicit both in the widespread practice of as- 
sembling separate details into a larger composition and in the 
manner of depicting individual parts of animal anatomy. In 
this style animals might assume the form of a swastika or 
vortex, or become fused into the shape of some dual-natured 
monster (see Celtic art). 

Thus crystallized from a meeting of Greek and Etruscan 
influences fused with the Scythian, the La T£ne style, borne 
by the Celtic peoples, spread widely throughout the regions 
from Champagne to the middle Rhine Valley, the upper Danube, 
Bavaria, and Bohemia. One of the best examples of this meet- 
ing of different strands emerges from the La T£ne finds at 
Rheinpfalz (Rhine-Palatinate), where along with several im- 
portant artifacts, a gold ring was found with masks reminiscent 
of the satyr pattern on Etruscan rings. Another larger, more 
elaborately decorated ring has three similar masks rendered 
with four reclining rams facing inward, as on the Scythian 
prototypes; one of the masks is decorated with palmettes stylis- 
tically rendered by enlarging Ipertain details. 

No less luxurious is the funerary equipment from Klein- 
Aspergle, Wtirttemberg, including the famous gold-leaf decora- 
tions used for drinking cups which, under Greek and Scythian 
influence, terminate in a ram’s head (III, pl. 114). From 
Klcin-Aspergle we also find other works in gold displaying the 
distinctive comma decoration with drops and similar curved 
motifs swelling in the middle. Two mid-5th-century cups of 
Attic origin were coated with similar beaten gold-leaf decora- 
tions. A bronze Schnabelkatme (long-spouted pitcher) fashioned 
on the Etruscan model depicts, rather then the usual gorgon’s 
head, typically Celtic masks remarkable for their tendency 
toward abstraction and ornamental designs (Pl. 183), as well 
as animal friezes. 

Another tomb deposit typical of this aristocratic Celtic 
milieu is Somme- Bionne in Champagne, with all its parapher- 
nalia of chariots (the classical Celtic war chariot with two wheels 
and pierced trappings; III, fig. 181), its sword and geomet- 
rically decorated sheath, its beaten gold-leaf work similarly 
adorned, and its belt buckle where animals are heraldically 
arranged facing inward. 

Among the most remarkable specimens of this earliest phase 


of La Tine art was the gold trimming on a cup found at 
Schwarzenbach (probably made of painted clay). The crafts* 
manship is exquisite: gold leaf with skillfully wrought lotus- 
blossom motifs and intertwining palmettes in ajouri work. 
Here the classical plant decorations are elaborated and reworked 
in a completely new manner. The Hallstatt sword sheath is 
far more mixed in style, ending in a kind of two-headed monster 
with wide-open jaws, a well-known Scythian motif. Designs 
for the other parts of the sword, however, are closely linked 
with the decorative style of the Este milieu of Italy. The style 
of dress, however, unmistakably shows a different influence. 
The men wear long slacks and overgarments resembling jackets. 
The motif of two men in the act of turning a wheel is unknown 
to Este, as is the decorative motif of a rinceau rising out of 
a confused human shape. 

The collection of brooches and long-spouted pitchers seems 
to be especially typical of the taste during this era. From this 
collection the Basse- Yutz vessels from Lorraine (III, pl. x 1 5) 
may be singled out for further study. In the illustrated example, 
pieces of coral are inserted in the interlaced work along the 
bottom as well as on several upper areas — a technique also 
used for other ornaments such as buckles. The top of the 
handle depicts an animal resembling a wolf, as well as stylized 
plant designs. Lower down, the handle assumes the shape of 
a fantastic mask whose hair style reminds us of the Egyptian 
goddess Hathor, with mustache and eyebrows twisted in spirals. 
The huge round eyes arc made of coral. Along the rim of the 
vase two animals appear, similar to those on the handle. A 
small bird perches on the long spout. On the enormous pitcher 
(Austria, near llallcin) the handle evolved into a sinister por- 
trayal of an animal with a swollen, almost human face and 
curled horns bent back. From the animal's throat a man’s 
head emerges. Lower down, the handle ends in a handsome 
mask with large features surrounded by ajoure decorations 
resembling enlarged commas. Wild beasts are depicted on the 
sides, and out of their throats emerge the long necks of the 
animals they have devoured. This particular feature stems 
from a typically Orientalizing artistic pattern, and was very 
well known in the art of Etruria. The two large pitchers 
from Rheinheim and Waldalgesheim in the middle Rhine Valley 
are quite similar in workmanship and design: On the upper 
joint of the handle they depict a bearded human mask. The 
Rheinheim jug, being more luxuriously ornamented than the 
other, depicts a ram’s head below the bearded mask, and 
lower down another bearded human mask. In the middle of 
the body of the vase there is a delicate pattern of lotus flowers 
and comma shapes. Two particularly important long-spouted 
vessels have handles shaped like animals, their front paws rest- 
ing on the rim and their back paws lying on the body of the 
vessel. In Thuringia, the Borschcr Aue specimen shows an 
elegant, lithe, springing beast covered with a delicate design. 
His neck, sides, and back are decorated with slanting intertwin- 
ing lines. His upper lege are delineated in spirals, a device 
used in depicting other Celtic animals. 

As the 4th century B.c. unfolded, a new decorative style 
supplanted this first La Tine stage — the Waldalgesheim style, 
so called from a burial which has provided many of its most 
distinctive artifacts (Bonn, Germany, Landesmus.). Particularly 
noteworthy are the gold objects, among which there is a beautiful 
large torque, outlined and decorated with an elegantly con- 
trived wavy rinceau formed by joined S motifs. Here and 
there stylized palmettes fill the gaps. Among the many other 
motifs we discern a human mask. Another artifact, a circular 
object, consists of a series of nodules set close to each other, 
marked by the artificial elegance so typical of this style. Much 
less ostentatious is a gold bracelet of two neatly twisted fist 
strands allowing an elegant string of beads to pass through 
them. On a helmet, two large full horns have the same familisr 
shape as the horns adorning the Vixo helmet from Denmark* 
a late Hallstatt work. The helmet horns reproduce the typical 
broken, twisted vine-leaf pattern later developing into a con- 
nected sequence of triskelions. We find this same motif on s 
cornice, there worked out by pierced holes surrounding two 
birds who stand facing each other. Two bronze laminated 
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works depict a human bust with the typical Hathor hair style, 
its arms bent upward and its fingers outstretched. The masks 
have delicate, almost triangular faces, with long arched eyebrows 
and protruding almond eyes. In the center of these laminated 
works we find stylized rinceaux. It may be concluded that 
the Waldalgesheim style had unmistakable traits and was exten- 
sively diffused. In Belgium and Filottrano, Italy, gold rings 
have been found which are linked closely to Waldalgesheim 
artifacts. Other works have been discovered in Hungary, Bul- 
garia, Romania, western Switzerland, and France. 

On the large stone pillar found at Waldenbuch in Wurttem- 
berg (III, PL. 1 1 a), the usual spiral curves cover the four 
lower surfaces; these curves continue on to the middle area 
but only on one surface, where an arm is visible. The upper 
part of the pillar is missing; we must imagine a head, as on 
the stone statue from Holzgerlingen (WUrttemberg) or the 
Heidelberg head with its Hathor hair style exactly like that 
of the masks on the Pfalzfeld monument (111, pl. 112 ). 

La Tine art of the 3d and 2d centuries B.c. is distinctive 
for its heavy bronzes in high relief, as well as fot its brooches 
and bracelets decorated with sculptured spiral designs. The 
masterpiece of this style is the huge bronze cauldron found 
at BrA in Jutland, definitely a Celtic work imported to this 
region (Copenhagen, Nationalmua.). This large hemispherical 
vessel was equipped with three rings for a handle, attached 
by means of three heavy fixtures decorated with owl heads 
facing inward. On the sides of each of these, two bulls’ heads 
in bronze are clamped. Several artifacts from the Malomefice 
cemetery near Brno, Moravia, strikingly resemble this late La 
Tenc work: a series of bronze appliques and a curious mythical 
beast also made of bronze — a griffin around whose twisting 
body coils a tail which terminates in a second head. The front 
head is larger and has protruding eyes underlined by deep 
semicircular eye sockets. On top of the head a deep part is 
traced down the middle; there are also two curls and delicately 
sculptured hair. A curious denticulated object hangs down 
from the nape of the neck. 

Sculptural works of this period appear most characteristically 
as large rings and other fused metal artifacts. The small brace- 
lets and rings worn around the ankles consisted of hemispherical 
motifs and were often repetitive in their use of ornament. 
Occasionally they produced whirling spiral decorated patterns 
which were violently agitated, even if rendered schematically. 
They might be sculptured spirals composed of fluid baroque 
curves sometimes expanding, sometimes growing smaller, there- 
by delineating twisted shapes with pointed backs. Sometimes 
eyes or other strangely distorted facial features were added. 
This taste for the fantastic is further suggested by ornaments 
on huge bronze chariot trappings (Saint-Germain-en-Laye, Mus. 
des Ant. Nat.), which show a turbulent interplay of curves 
broken by rounded knobs and human faces. A room full of 
wheels and other bronze trappings (same museum) is more 
restrained, with almost refined human masks. Even here, how- 
ever, weirdly staring eyes jut out from among the spiral curves. 
A similar enormous room of wheels and laminated bronze 
works comes from the Mai Tepe chamber grave at Mczek, 
southern Bulgaria. They show us a face with spiral eyes carved 
in relief, with a short nose and a mouth. In such examples 
as these, the late La Tine art produces effects which — to our 
'■yes, at least — suggest a proclivity for the grotesque. Another 
relevant example is the small mask of a man depicted with a 
violent grimace, from Nauheim on the middle Rhine. The 
balance pole from Munching, Bavaria, contains stylistically 
complicated chariot trappings more conservatively decorated 
with birds' heads and graceful bulls' heads. Finally, a group 
°i gold trinkets again shows the sculptural style (rings of the 
Aurillac type). They constantly alternate between many small 
sculptured spirals and strings of beads that restrain the splen- 
dor of the metal. The rings from Fraines-lez-Buissenal , Bel- 
gium, are similar, including one torque necklace decorated in 
rather high relief with lyre designs and animal heads. 

Concurrently with this sculptural style we encounter the 
so-called "Hungarian sword style/* a later evolution of the 
Waldalgesheim style, yet unique in its rather artificial elegance 


and strong tendency to asymmetry. Its decorative patterns, 
especially common on sword sheaths, are arrayed on the sur- 
faces, composing so delicate and formalized a design that we 
can barely recognize the original plant motifs of earlier styles. 

During this same period, large sculptures in stone flourished 
in Provence, a peripheral area of the Celtic world but a region 
particularly open to classical influences. Here statues of seated 
warriors with their legs crossed were produced. Monsters and 
wild beasts holding human heads between their claws appear 
along with reliefs depicting rows of horses, representations of 
severed heads (tetes coupees ), herms, and so on (see also CELTIC 
art). Late La T&ne Provencal art had an amazing impact on 
Celtic taste during the ist century B.c., stimulating the arts 
of relief, metal sculpture, and — more rarely — stone sculpture. 
Many busts and statues from around Prague and Salzburg 
and from central France are persuasive evidence of this influence 
(III, pls. in, 112). 

Although La Tene art apparently did not influence the 
northern countries so decisively during its early phases, it land 
much greater impact during the final stages. The most reveal- 
ing evidence of this comes from the Germanic area immediately 
before or at the same time as the Celtic world began to be 
Romanized (pl. 183). Thus in a Danish marsh near Dejbjerg 
two typically Celtic four-wheeled chariots were discovered, 
adorned with Bplendid laminated bronze work which had pierced 
decorations and human masks. The famous Gundestrup cal- 
dron originates from a marsh in Jutland; thin caldron is the 
most distinctive work of the era (PL. 184; III, PL. 1 18). An enor- 
mous silver vessel (ht., 16 7 /* in.; diam., 27 V* * n *)> it con- 
tains seven (originally eight) metal plaques outside and five 
inside. They are joined to a smooth convex base with a bottom 
plaque inside. On almost all the plaques a bust of some god 
or goddess is depicted, surrounded by his own particular at- 
tributes. ’Sum an beings and miniature animals also appear 
as well as a more detailed scene showing a procession of trumpet 
players and warriors on horseback or on foot, marching before 
a god who is apparently casting a man into a large caldron, 
perhaps for some sacrificial rite. Another scene is a kind of 
bullfight rrpeated three times on an inside plaque, and more 
dynamically on the bottom plaque. Tv^o other caldrons excavated 
in Denmark can be compared with the one from Gundestrup, 
even though they are perhaps somewhat later in date. The 
Rynkeby caldron depicts a ^iask with a torque necklace and 
is decorated with bulls' heads. A relief beaten on the inner 
metal plaques shows us a wolf set opposite a wild sow — a per- 
sistent theme on Gaulish coins. The mask on the Sophienborg 
kettle has less careful outlines: drawn down on both sides, it 
shows a curved mouth and large pointed oval eyes. The hair, 
straight and stylized, suggests a halo. 

These influences exerted on the Germanic world after Gaul 
became Romanized are not the only traces left by the La Tfene 
style, the last artistically productive culture of European proto- 
history. We can surely trace to the La T&ne influence many 
details of taste surviving in provincial Roman art, above all a 
great repertory of decorative motifs continuing unbroken into 
the early medieval art of the British Isles. 
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EXEKIAS. An Attic ceramist active during the third quarter 
of the 6th century B.c. In his dpal capacity as painter and potter 
— in the latter, he invented and produced new shapes — 
Exekias is one of the most accomplished artists known in the 
ceramics medium. His signature appears usually with A7rot7jare, 
to indicate the production of the vase alone, but in two cases 
with the more complete form Aypa-yrrE v.<nz(j\Tpi\it t which reveals 
his double personality as potter and painter. Some of the vases 
with potter’s signature are too fragmentary to permit an exact 
definition of Exekias's role in their production; other vases, 
possibly produced by Exekias, remain unattributed; and yet 
others have been designated as Group E by Sir John Beazley, who 
has placed them like a halo around the personality of Exekias 
without assigning them to him. We must consider therefore 
not merely works in the manner of Exekias, hut those that are 
like “the soil from which the art of Exekias springs, the tradi- 
tion which, on his way from fine craftsman to true artist, he 
absorbs and transcends” (J. D. Beazley, BSA , XXXII, 1931-32, 
p. 3 ff )- 

Our understanding of Exekias accordingly must be based 
on a severe elimination of marginal material, rather than on 
an accretion. Today Beazley limits the list of his works to 
23 vases and fragments, including the monumental Athenian 


funerary pinakes. These are for the most part large vases, mainly 
amphoras with broad walls and quiet spaces on which are 
disposed figures whose greatness is moral rather than physical. 
The only cup included in the list is a great eye-cup of type A 
(Munich, no. 2044), a work so rich in innovation that it has 
been thought possible to assign to Exekias the invention of 
the shape itself. It is also possible that the calyx -crater is an 
invention of the artist. This is a particularly solemn and chal- 
lenging shape, the extensive free walls of which offered special 
possibilities to a great painter. 

Exekias’ origins were probably in the circle of the somewhat 
nebulous Nearchos, a serious and refined artist whose work 
strikingly anticipated Exekias. His associations with Lydos, 
who was slightly older, and with the Amasis Painter, who 
was approximately contemporary with him, were of a different 
kind. A marked parallelism is to be seen with Lydos, who, 
beginning with the expression of violence and agitation, also 
succeeded in achieving a kind of classic calm; Lydos 1 , however, 
was the result of a physical feeling of solidity and balance 
remote from the serious, limpid intellectuality of Exekias. The 
Amasis Painter, on the other hand, because of his pleasing 
discursiveness, his fine decorative sense, and color effects, epit- 
omizes everything that Exekias is not. The former was an 
artist whose sensibility and aspiration were alien to Exekias’ 
withdrawn austerity. 

This conatrast has often been exaggerated to illustrate tend- 
encies of a more general order, Ionism in the Amasis Painter, 
Atticism in its pure state in Exekias. Semni Karouzou has 
pointed to the excessive simplicity of this contrast, declaring 
that the former’s style is Attic {The Amasis Painter , Oxford, 
1956). Probably the world of Attic art was at that time sufficiently 
large and varied to permit the parallel development of such 
diverse tendencies. It is too much, however, to think of the 
young nudes that the Amasis Painter sometimes placed beside 
his protagonists for rhythm and composition — those courtiers 
whom Beazley calls Rosencrantz and Guildenstem — in terms 
of three-dimensionality. The Amasis Painter's interest in the 
clarity and harmony of the human body is secondary and appears 
to have been learned at second hand. His nudes seem to be 
composed of their parts rather than to be wholes, and to be 
externally conceived, with joints that are too delicate and with 
rounded members that are lacking in internal tension. 

Exekias’ nudes, on the other hand, do not resolve them- 
selves into mere outlines but seem constructed and organized 
in a quite different manner. Figures such as the youth Oinopion 
on the British Museum amphora (no. B 210) and Polydeuket 
(Pollux) on the Vatican amphora reveal a subtle and harmonious' 
sense of structure in their precise rhythms and elastic outlines 
that are at once contained and energetic. Their structure 
seems to be conceived from within, and their harmony is the 
result of a rigorous intellectual discipline. One has the im- 
pression that in the world of Exekias’ imagery the human body 
is subjected to secret laws of harmony that arc as severe, exigent, 
and unambiguous as those which determine the narrow path 
of a Greek hero’s action. 

In the works that we may consider his earliest, a group 
of neck-amphoras, Exekias already reveals himself to be com- 
pletely mature and aware of his powers. His persistent desire 
for a greater concentration within the composition, for a reduc- 
tion of the elements of the figured scene to the essential 
minimum, led him to confine their fields between zones of 
great tendrils placed under the handles. At the same time, the 
spaces in which the figures moved became more ample and 
indeterminate, fret* from the large amphora’s usual enframe- 
ment of black glaze. The last, supreme expression of this 
effort was reached in the kylix in Munich (pl. 185), in which 
the whole broad internal tondo constitutes one space without 
boundaries, restricted only by the sporting dolphins, the branch- 
ing vine, and Dionysos sailing alone, outside the sphere of 
human limitations. 

Exekias’ production is not without scenes that are quiet 
in character, such as the departure of a chariot or the solemn 
farewell to a hero in search of adventure. But the basic note 
of his works is that of heroic tragedy and death. The duel 
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between Achilles and Penthesileia on a London amphora (IV, 
pl. 263) employs forms of extraordinary conciseness. The two 
adversaries are composed in a triangle, the Amazon on her 
knees, Achilles, intent behind his lance, gripped in his slaying 
gesture by an inexorable, terrible drive. 

The myth in Exekias’ work was conceived in terms of 
tragedy and death. Four times there appears the motif of 
Ajax carrying the body of Achilles on his shoulders ( 1 , pl. 349). 
In these depictions the artist used a rough, bulky design which 
may have been his own invention. The death of Ajax is rep- 
resented on an amphora in Boulogne (Mus. Municipal), in the 
department of Pas-de-Calais, France. On this vase the hero 
is seen in a wood, placing in the ground the sword on which 
he is about to throw himself, acting with the determination 
and concentration that Exekiaa always communicated to his 
figures, who are doomed without hope of remission. This 
highly poetic image possesses an intolerable dramatic tension, 
in which solitude and desperation are evoked with a reticence, 
modesty, and efficacy that are unrivaled. 

In the large amphoras themes necessarily Were amplified 
and compositions became more varied and articulated. Usually 
Herakles appears in the center of the solemn stones of apotheosis 
(departure in a chariot on amphora no. 187 in the Museo Faina, 
Orvicto, Italy) or of introduction into Olympos in the midst 
of a special assembly of the gods (Faina amphora no. 78). The 
compositional fabric is even more ample and variegated in a 
calyx -crater from the north slope of the Acropolis, in which 
the theme of the apotheosis of Herakles occurs again (pl. 186). 
Here it is united to a Homeric battle, the two scenes being 
related to each other by an intermediate motive of maenads 
seated among the convolutions of a great vine. 

Exekias in his work remained consistently interested in the 
great gestures and grandiose tragedies of heroes. Confronted 
with the Amasis Painter’s orgiastic explosiveness and his scenes 
oi tumultuous abandon, however, one also remembers the solitary 
and dignified appearance of Dionysos in the Munich kylix, 
sailing the infinite sea alone (pl. 185). Figures of women, god- 
desses, and heroines are infrequent and pallid in Exekias’ 
work. The only one who has a role of first rank, if not that 
of protagonist, is Leda, the mother of the Dioskouroi, in the 
great amphora in the Vatican. Composed and of an almost 
virginal freshness, she is otherwise rather less individualized 
than others in the scene, for example, old Tyndareos. This 
composition, from what is considered one of the quiet pages 
of Homeric poetry, in which everyday life is transfigured with 
supreme dignity in the precise delineation of human acta, 
actually embodies a much deeper reality. His profound re- 
ligious feeling and hia acute dramatic sense led Exekias much 
closer than many of his contemporaries to the roots of the myth. 
The scenes that for many painters were mere diagrams of 
departure or return for him embodied the subterranean tragedy 
of Amphiaraos, of Adrasteia, and of so many others. It is the 
theme of war and its uncertainties or of the task unwillingly 
assumed, in which one takes part reluctantly under the obscure 
menace of vague premonitions of disaster. 

The quiet story that is generally interpreted from the 
Vatican amphora consists of two temporal phases — first Poly- 
deukes (Pollux) playing with a dog in the comer, completely 
detached and dressed for the house; then Leda and Tyndareos 
turned toward Kastor (Castor), who stands armed and w r ith 
traveling cloak near a horse. This construction is too banal 
tur the profound and melancholy intellectuality' of Exekias, 
hi typical depictions the two Dioskouroi are alike in looks 
amj action; indeed, this is the essential characteristic of their 
iconography. The ancients, while distinguishing Kastor the 
horse tamer from PolydeukeB the boxer, always represented 
them together on horseback and paired them in all their deeds, 
f, ven the rape of the daughters of Leukippos. What did Exekias 
mtrnd by representing them in unlike poses? The fact that 
he shows one at home while the other, on whom all the attention 

the father and mother is concentrated, stands dressed as a 
traveler beside the horse, can indicate only the one possible 
8 <‘puration of the twins — that of the voyage beyond the grave. 

A scene with female participants is depicted on a series of 


funerary pinakes in Athens. In each a group of women, some 
standing, some seated, disposed on several planes in a kind 
of solemn assembly, is attending mourning ceremonies. But 
the rigid discipline of the ritual seems to suppress any hint 
of femininity. It is in these pinakes that Exekias ventured into 
themes of human life; in keeping with his temperament, the 
motifs of death and of last honors are treated in a solemn 
and dramatic manner, with ample and sustained ceremonial 
embellishments. But these expressions of official sorrow, which 
are voiced in solemn funeral laments, do not achieve the secret, 
harrowing intensity of his depictions of the solitary suicide of 
Ajax or of the recovery of the body of Achilles. 

If the highest expressions of Exekias’ painting arc found 
in evocations of the lives and supreme sorrows of the heroes 
of myth, a note of tenderness — the only crack in his armor 
of severe virtue — is revealed in his representations of horses. 
One might say that for him horses were the supreme expression 
of beauty, as they were for Nearchos and a number of other 
Attic artists. On an amphora in the University Museum, 
Philadelphia (no. 4873), Exekias introduced the grazing horses 
as the real protagonists of the scene, demoting the two horsemen 
who attend them to subordinate rank. But even in other 
examples, in which their presence is less emphasized, the 
tenderness and grace that Exekias has granted only grudgingly 
to goddesses, heroines, and the bodies of youths are lavished 
upon the delicate, vibrant creatures, differentiated by their 
black and white coats and portrayed with a love that seems to 
transmit to them a feminine quality. 

An understanding of Exekias’ importance as a teacher is 
essential to a complete realization of the artist’s significance. 
We have already mentioned the special connections^ that link 
the painter to Group E, which represents, so to speak, his 
halo. But what must be emphasized is the extremely high 
quality of (Ike production not ascertained to be his but associated 
with him, whether that of Group E or of the latest manner. 
A profound and constant influence seems to have acted con- 
tinuously to elevate the quality of this work, if not to lift it to 
Exekias's own level. If one recalls that the calyx-crater recovered 
at Pharsalus, an almost exact replica of the very beautiful one 
from the north slope of the Acropolis, has been called a school 
piece, one can effectively measure the importance of Exekias’s 
teaching, which brought the painters of his circle near to his 
own attainment. 
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1951, PP. 1 1 2. 1 19 ff.; Beazley. ABV, pp. 143 ff.. 668 ff. 
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EXHIBITIONS. Exhibitions of art and of crafts probably 
were originally connected with the solemn display of the spoils 
of war or secular or sacred treasures (see musbums and col- 
lections) as well as with the display in public places of objects 
for sale (see dealing and dealers). Exhibitions have a complex 
function, both utilitarian and cultural. Naturally, one or the 
other of these functions must predominate, and methods of 
installation vary accordingly. For the most part, however, 
exhibitions are serious public displays of works selected accord- 
ing to their quality, often installed with great skill in the exhi- 
bition area. The problem of finding a suitable setting for such 
displays — either private or public, permanent or temporary 
(see structural TYPES and methods) — has always had to 
be resolved; and, since commercial success in such under- 
takings depends in part on persuasive presentation, most of 
the nuyor architects of our time have designed display facilities 
of one sort or another. These architectural experiments have 
often led to the development of new ideas in the fields of 
advertising (see publicity and advertising), the design of 
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shops and interiors (see interior decoration and design), 
and town planning (q.v.). In some cases, whole complexes 
of ideal buildings (e.g., the Interbau in Berlin) have been 
constructed primarily for the purpose of holding exhibitions. 
The installation of exhibitions, today for the most part done 
by specialized architects, also led to experimentation with 
many museological innovations that have since become common 
practice. Today exhibitions constitute the most active and 
varied means of making art works known to the public. They 
therefore have great influence on the development of taste and 
fashion (see sociology of art), particularly in the field of 
industrial design and in the other applied arts. 

The material dealt with in this article is divided into two 
broad categories: (i) commercial expositions or fairs, in which 
the element of primary artistic interest is the architectural design 
of the exhibition facilities, and (2) art exhibitions, which may 
be organized under the auspices of museums or academic 
institutions, under some form of communal sponsorship, by a 
commercial gallery, or by stores, banks, offices, theaters, etc. 

While exposition halls are frequently no more than tem- 
porary structures, others are built to last. When the fair that 
led to their construction is over, these buildings and grounds 
are frequently incorporated into the surrounding city (e.g., the 
fairs of Barcelona and Cologne, the Esposizione Universale 
Roma section of Rome), affecting the nature of its growth. 
A third type of structure is the permanent exposition hall 
(e.g., the Grand Palais in Paris, the Coliseum in New York) 
that is intended to house many successive temporary exhibitions. 

SUMMARY. Origin of exhibitions (col. 283). Industrial exhibitions 
(col. 283). Art exhibitions (col. 289): Contemporary art\ Traditional art. 

Origin of exhibitions. Exhibitions in which art works 
were shovfa go back at least as far as the 16th century, when 
painting# and art objects were exhibited at the fairs and popular 
markets. These were held in city squares in celebration of re- 
ligious feasts. Among these fairs were those at Bcaucaire in 
the Gard department of France, the four-week fair of Saint- 
Denis near Paris, and, in Italy, the fairs of Alessandria and 
Verona, the fair of St. Anthony in Padua, and the Ascension 
week fair in Venice. At the latter, works by Lorenzo Lotto 
and the Bassanos are known to have been exhibited. 

Until the 18th century, artists (e.g., Canaletto and Guardi) 
customarily showed their pictures at the Scuola di S. Rocco 
(PL. 187) and the Scuola di S. Marco, where they were for sale 
at relatively low prices. In Rome, beginning in the 16th century, 
artists exhibited every year at the churches of S. Giovanni 
Decollato and S. Maria di Costantinopoli, at the Pantheon 
(seat of the Acc. dei Virtuosi), and at the Pio Sodalizio dei 
Piceni. An exhibition organized by the local painters’ guilds 
is known to have been held in the city square of Antwerp in 
1540. Pictures were often exhibited in the showcases of various 
shops, such as pharmacies anti book stores, as well as in the 
painters’ studios. The aforementioned Roman exhibitions were 
organized not only by artists but by collectors as well. In the 
17th century, families often exhibited publicly some of the 
works from their own collections. These were the first exhibi- 
tions of antique art. During the 18th century, these traditions 
led to the first regular exhibitions of paintings, the Salons 
of France (pl. 187). 

Industrial exhibitions. In the second half of the 18th 
century, the beginnings of industrialization gave rise to the 
industrial exhibition, an institution that, from the first, was 
very different from the fair. It had a wider and more definite 
purpose, didactic and moral as well as commercial. The cx« 
clusively commercial purpose of the fair was here subordinated 
to the exaltation of progress in technology, science, industry, 
and agriculture. 

The first such exhibition, involving agricultural and other 
machinery, was opened in London by the Society of Arts in 
1756 and revived in 1761. Others were held in Geneva (1789), 
Hamburg (1790), Prague (1791), and Paris (1797-98). The 
French Directory, prompted by the minister of the interior 


Francois de Neufch&teau, issued a proclamation (Aug. ai, 
1798) stating that the Paris exhibition was designed "for the 
purpose of stimulating competition among the industrialists" 
by the establishment of awards and prizes. In addition to 
samples of Sevres porcelains and Gobelin tapestries, the 
products of 110 privately owned factories were exhibited. 

A similar exhibition had been held in Genoa a decade earlier. 
In 1788, the Societa Patria — designed to promote manu- 
facturing and art by "placing the national manufactures on 
exhibition” — was set up in Genoa. The first of the society’s 
exhibitions — which were repeated regularly for several years — 
was held in 1789 and included the giving of prizes, lotteries, 
and competitions (for barbers* combs, printed doth, etc.). 
The society’s aims as expressed in its statutes were "to en- 
lighten and guide artists [i.e., craftsmen], to encourage them, 
and to stimulate them with competition.” The fact that the 
same words were used by Francois de NeufchAtcau in his 
prodamation may be explained by the very dose ties then 
existing between Genoa and Paris. 

Since each succeeding exhibition required more extensive 
facilities, these buildings and pavilions were continually being 
replaced. Their temporary nature provided their designers 
with an opportunity for audacious architectural experiments. 

All the essentials of a modem exhibition were combined 
in what is still referred to today as "the Great Exhibition." 
This English exhibition, announced in 1851, was under the 
direct charge of its president, Prince Albert. Its objectives 
were sodal, industrial, and humanitarian. Prince Albert him- 
self planned the first dwelling designed specifically for the 
workingman; it was constructed at the exhibition. The planning 
of the main building at first involved a good deal of conflict. 
The organizing committee had announced a competition, which 
attracted 245 designs, 27 of which were French. The com- 
mittee, not satisfied with any of these, drew up a plan of its 
own. While the bids for the contract were being considered, 
Sir Joseph Paxton — then a builder of greenhouses and gar- 
dener to the Duke of Devonshire — came forward with his plan 
to build a huge greenhouse for the exhibition. This plan — for 
a structure that would be larger than any greenhouse that had 
ever been built — aroused the enthusiasm of everyone and 
triumphed over all bureaucratic difficulties. The Crystal Palace 
(pl. 188; fig. 289), as this building came to be called, was 
erected in Hyde Park and made entirely of glass and iron. 
It enclosed a number of large, growing trees, and since its 
transparent walls allowed the eye to move freely from any 
part of the interior over the entire park, the building seemed , 
to be almost immaterial. 

Paxton’s daring design posed technical problems of con- 
siderable interest. In order to facilitate its construction, for 
example, it was made of small prefabricated parts that were 
easy to transport and put in place. The building — 1*851 ft- 
long and 108 ft. high — was much larger than St. Peter’s- 
On the day of its inauguration it accommodated, without being 
crowded, 250,000 visitors. Its capacity was practically limit- 
less, as were the numbers and types of installations it could 
hold. A great part of the material exhibited later went to the 
South Kensington (now Victoria and Albert) Museum. In 
1851, the now-traditional exhibition journal made its appear- 
ance; it was both illustrative and documentary, and more 
interesting than a catalogue. The proceedings of the jurist 
were also published, and today constitute precious documents 
of industrial history. 

Paris, not to be outdone, announced an exhibition for 18551 
with a new program. The first French exhibition had been 
designed to glorify industry; the second, originating in a climate 
of Saint-Simonianism (an early philosophy of socialism), vr*J 
to concern itself with a more human ideal, which was expressed 
as follows: "Industry is the only weapon to convert civilise* 
tion; the great festivals of the future will not be warlike dem- 
onstrations but will solemnize labor.” For this enterprise, 
a great edifice was erected on the Champs-Elysdes. It proved 
inadequate almost at once, and there arose around it a gallery 
of machines and several pavilions (fine arts, agriculture, offices, 
etc.). This exhibition "village” was the first example of a type 
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ot layout that is still favored in France today. 'Hie central 
building took up Paxton’s theme, but there was little harmony 
between the iron roofing and the exterior bearing structure 
ol masonry. New products were introduced at the exhibition, 
such as the hydraulic cement produced by the engineer L. J. 
Yjcttt and a reinforced-concrete caisson developed by M. Lam- 
bot The artistic displays, and especially the exhibition of 
paintings, were of notable importance. 

Another exhibition took place in Paris in 1867. It was 
conceived by Fr6d6ric Le Play, a mining engineer and so- 
ciologist. The structure housing it was originally to have been 
in the form of a globe, but for technical reasons an elliptical 
form was finally adopted. This ellipse, 1,608 x 1,266 ft. in 
size, had seven huge concentric and intercommunicating rings. 
The many sections of these rings provided space for the ma- 
terials to be exhibited. The builder was J. B. Krantz, and 
young Alexandre Gustave Eiffel was the engineer. A technical 
innovation was the preponderance of sheet metal over iron, 
so that the galleries took on the appearance of sheds. The 
outermost gallery was more finished and equipped with 530 
gas lamps to permit evening visiting. Examples of modem 
display were found in the English fine-arts section and in 
some displays of industrial products. 

The World’s Fair (fig. 287) announced by Vienna in 1873 
also had to have its iron palace. Taking into account the prec- 
edent of the Crystal Palace, the construction was entrusted 
to an Englishman, John Scott Russell, who planned a pavilion 
m the form of a truncated cone. In 1876, America entered 
the field with an exhibition in Philadelphia (pl. 190), the 
main building of which was yet another imitation of the Crystal 
Palace. The accessory buildings followed European trends, 
the chief architect having been a pupil of Gottfried Semper. 

France, in order to demonstrate the country’s recovery 
after the defeat of 1870 and of the Commune, announced an 
exhibition in 1878. The Trocad6ro Palace was designed for 
this undertaking by the architects J. D. Bourdais and G. J. A. 
Davioud. Though not outstanding, it was satisfactory from 
the point of view of city planning. On the opposite bank of 
the Seine rose the industrial division, with a new Palais de 
l’lndustrie planned by Hardy under the direction of J. B. 
Krantz. This rectangular building, 2,316 X 1,115 ft. in size, 
was surrounded by a large gallery. Along the shorter sides 
of the grounds ran two vestibules, the work of Eiffel, who was 
also responsible for the main entrance facing the Seine. The 
exteriors, and especially the principal entrance with its sheet- 
metal structure, might seem to have been excessively decora- 
tive. The glass walla and the long glass canopy involved some 
innovations; but the Galerie des Machines, planned by the 
engineer De Dion, was truly novel. It had arched transverse 
lattice girders that s u pported upright lattice girders. The walls, 
to the line where they joined the lower lateral spans (i.e,, in 
the upper half of the structure), were entirely of glass. The 
Hue des Nations, with its reconstructions of the famous art 
monuments of various countries, introduced an idea that was 
repeated in Rome in 1911. 

'Phe structure of the 1878 Galerie des Machines seemed 
to incorporate the final solution of the problem of roofing, 
hut it was only the prelude. The real conclusion came a dec- 
ade later, with the exhibition celebrating the centenary of 
17H9 (pl. 189). The gallery of this new undertaking measured 
K35.5 >' 375 ft. and had no intermediate supports. It was 
planned by the engineer Contamin and the architect Dutert, 
on parabolic, triple-hinged arches. The visitors were also 
offered the novelty of a kind of great traveling crane (let pants 
roulants) that conveyed them the whole length of the hall, 

a great height. From this level the visitors had a panoramic 
view of the machines, many of which were in motion. The 
number of daily visitors reached 100,000. 

Eiffel constructed — in 17 months — - the tower which bears 
bis name, thus contributing to the exhibition in an unusual 
way. “The exhibition of 1889 marked at once,” says Siegfried 
(>iedion, "the climax and the conclusion of a long development." 

tn 1893, the World's Columbian Exposition in Chicago, 
although inaugurated a year late, commemorated the discovery 


of America (pl. 190, fig. 287). Chicago, then developing at 
a rapid pace, was the center of the modem architectural move- 
ment, and the Chicago school was world-famous (see Americas: 
art since columbus). Despite this fact, the people of Chicago 
were seized with a kind of architectural inferiority complex, 
feeling that their own accomplishments could not compare with 
those of France. The exposition’s chief architect was Daniel 
H. Burnham, one of the city’s best-known practitioners, but 
most of the other designers had been trained in France, chiefly 
at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris. Louis H. Sullivan (q.v.), 
the only one who represented the new trends of American 
architecture with his Transportation Building, predicted that 
the Chicago fair would damage America for half a century. 
The exhibits were laid out in huge, rather chaotically arranged 
buildings of academic design. The. Hall of Manufactures was 
built sufficiently large to allow the exhibitors to flatter them- 
selves that it was superior to the French Galerie des Machines. 
The hall enclosed an area of 30 acres, which, however, lent 
itself poorly to the arrangement of the stands. On the whole, 
the Chicago fair was a failure as an exhibition; the most popular 
attraction was the gondoliers, imported, with their gondolas, 
from Venice. 

Paris held the final exhibition of the century in 1900 (fls. 189, 
190). Two permanent structures were erected in connection 
with it: the Grand Palais (the work of H. A. A. Deglane, A. F. 
T. Thomas, and L. A. Louvet) and the Petit Palais (the work 
of Charles Girault). These, placed opposite one another, are 
still used for exhibitions of traditional and modern art. An- 
other Rue des Nations was built and old Parri was actually 
reconstructed. 

At this point the French tradition (which had by now be- 
come common throughout Europe) of an essentially industrial 
exhibition with buildings designed expressly for this purpose 
was hnalh broken off. Instead, intermittent exhibitions of the 
village type, heterogeneous in theme, were organized. The 
notable results of these were mingled with mediocrity. Among 
the exhibitions was one held in Turin in 1902 (fig. 287), which 
was dedicated to modem decorative art. This exhibition, which 
followed bv one year a semiprivate exhibition of the Kiinstler- 
Colonie in Darmstadt, sponsored ar. international competition 
of artists and helped to diffuse throughout Europe the Art 
Nouveau style, which had already established itself in the 
north. The numerous buildings in Turin were the work of 
the architects Raimondo D’Aronco and Rigotti. 

In 1904, a very extensive exhibition was organized in 
St. Louis. It had an internal railroad with 17 stations, and 
160 automobiles were provided for the use of the visitors. 
In 1906, a modest exhibition to commemorate the opening of 
the Simplon Tunnel was held in Italy. There, the most brilliant 
invention (the work of Locati) was the entrance constructed 
like the mouth (if a railroad tunnel with a double passageway. 

International exhibitions had, in the meantime, become 
fairly frequent, and their dates often coincided. As a result, 
a convention establishing an exhibition calendar was signed in 
Berlin in 1912. Except for the Panama-Califomian Exposition 
held in San Francisco in 1915, international exhibitions were 
terminated by World War 1. 

Once the war was over, these undertakings were resumed. 
In 1923, the Biennales of decorative arts were founded in 
Monza, Italy. They were permanently located in the Villa 
Rcale, which — together with its adjoining park — lent itself 
to a variety of installations. The dispersion of the buildings, 
however, proved inconvenient, and a palace designed expressly 
for these exhibitions was constructed in Milan instead. The 
facilities included a large park, and the triennial exhibitions 
held in Milan soon had great influence in the fields of archi- 
tecture and applied art. 

Since the convention of 1912 proved inadequate, it was 
supplanted by the convention signed in Paris on Dec. 22, 1922. 
This, together with a protocol added on May 10, 1948, is still 
in effect. 

In 1925* France inaugurated the normal aeries of postwar 
exhibitions with its exhibition of decorative arts. Two decades 
after the Turin exhibition had propagandised Art Nouveau, 
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Plans of the great expositions: (a) Vienna. World’s Fair, 1873: (6) Chicago. World’s Columbian Exposition. 1893; (r) Turin. International Exhibition, 
igox; {d) Pans. International Exhibition, 1937; («) London. Festival of Britain. *951; (/) Berlin, Intcrbau. 1938. 


Paris attempted to publicize the art decor atif style, which was 
adaptable to the most diverse materials; the iron fountains 
built by Ruhlmann almost became its trademark. Le Cor- 
busier's (q.v.) famous Pavilion de l’Esprit Nouveau was also 
part of the exhibition. 

Later exhibitions, also of the village type, united showings 
of paintings, sculpture, and architecture in independent com- 
plexes. Several other public exhibitions were housed in per- 
manent buildings. Outstanding among these was the Weissenhof 
exhibition in Stuttgart (1927), in which the most important 
architects of the day, such as Walter Gropius (q.v.), Bruno 
Taut, Peter Behrens (q.v.), and Le Corbusier, led by Ludwig 
Mies van der Rohe (q.v.), pAticipated. In 1929 a similar 
event was held in Barcelona, where Mies van der Rohe’s pavilion 
attained a very high level of forma) perfection, especially evident 
in the choice of materials. The Stockholm exhibition of 1930 
— a great event in Europe — was planned entirely by Gunnar 
Asplund (I, pl. 393), an architect of classical tendencies. As- 
plund, on this occasion setting his principles aside, intended 
to give the exhibition the atmosphere of a great festival. His 
designs were entirely successful, avoiding both monumentality 
and arid rationalism. Bruno Zevi states that “a festive atmos- 
phere, definitely inviting repose, amusement, and joy, char- 
acterized the Stockholm exhibition.” The ^wiss National 
Exhibition held in Zurich (1939) was an example of a coherent 
architectural complex. This city in miniature — made en- 
tirely of whitewashed, unplaned boards — was situated on the 
shore of the lake and punctuated by green areas. Robert Mail- 
lart, the bridge builder, here presented a monumental advertise- 
ment with a very daring vault, made of reinforced concrete 
2 3 /g in. thick. 

In 1937, a rather heterogeneous exhibition opened in Paris 
(pio. 287). It included some superb architectural experiments, 


particularly notable among which was the Finnish Pavilion 
(pl. 193) — entirely sheathed in wood — by Alvar Aalto (q.v.). 
This pavilion made the name of this great architect known 
outside his own country. The Japanese Pavilion, with ramps 
instead of stairways, was also a fine architectural achievement. 
The exhibition as a whole revealed a significant contrast be-- 
tween the false monumentality of the architecture of the total- 
itarian countries and the more human scale on which that 
of the democratic countries was planned. Either by accident 
or by design, the German and Russian pavilions — which were 
placed side by side— * were very similar to one another in 
over-all appearance and in the style of their interiors. The 
contrast between the products of democracies and dictator- 
ships was apparent even in the works of representational art. 
Russia exhibited a large group portrait of marshals, some of 
whom (e.g., M. N. Tukhachevski) had already been con- 
demned to death and executed. The Spanish Pavilion was 
dominated by Picasso’s great painting of the war, Guernica 
(now on extended loan at the Mus. of Mod. Art, New York). 

America redeemed the 1893 failure at Chicago with very 
successful exhibitions in San Francisco and New York (PL. 191; 
pig. 289) in 1939-40. In New York, Aalto again made an 
impression with his Finnish Pavilion (I, pl. i). Imitations 
of historic styles were avoided; and the symbol of the New 
York exhibition — the Trylon and Perisphere — may be re- 
garded as an appeal for structural sincerity. 

About 1940, preparations were begun in Italy for the per- 
manent E.U.R. (Esposizione Universale Roma). Although many 
of the best Italian architects collaborated on it, the lack of any 
serious conviction is reflected in its planning as well as in the 
individual buildings. War interrupted its completion. 

England did not let the centenary of the Crystal Palece 
pass without commemorating it. At the 1951 Festival of Britain, 
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Ground plant of individual pavilions: (a) London, Crystal Palace (architect, J. Paxton, 1851): ( 6 ) Barcelona, German pavilion (architect, L. Mica van 
der Rohe, 1920); U) Bruaaela. Danish pavilion (architect. T. Hvass. 1935); ( d ) Paris. Hygiene pavilion (architects. R. Mallet-Stevens and R. Coulon. 
1937): (e) Pans. Japanese pavilion (architect. J. Sakakura, 1937). 


at Kensington, were collected many of the objects exhibited and became accessible to all artists — provided their works 

a hundred years before; and on the right bank of the Thames, were accepted by a jury — only in 1791. Until the French 

near Lambeth Palace, an exhibition village that was notable Revolution, the jury represented official taste in the btrict- 
in all respects was set up. cat sense. At the time of the revolution, however, the 

The Brussels Exposition of 1958 (pl. 192) was dominated pressure of new ideas led to the acceptance of new exhibition 

by a most timely symbol, the Atomium, It was also notable concepts, although the organizational structure of the Salon 

for its great historic exhibition of modem art. It was for this remained unchanged. It was the Government of July that 

exposition that Le Corbusier constructed the now-famous — in response to a petition from the artists — granted annual 

Philips Pavilion (pl. 192; fig. 291). provision foi the Salons. These were to be held in the Grand 

Mario Lab6 Salon of the Louvre beginning on Mar. 1, 1833. Louis Philippe 

eventually suppressed the eclectic jury of the Restoration, which. 
Art exhibitions. Contemporary art. Art exhibitions arose under the presidency of the director of museums, had con- 

frorn the progressive transformation of the relationship between sisted of members of the Institut National, administrators, and 

artist and patron. This relationship, at first based on the com- amateurs. The selection of admissions and the distribution 

mission and the direct order, has been gradually transformed of prizes was delegated instead to the Acad6mie des Beaux- 

into the modem art market. In the course of this development, Arts, a move that ensured the exclusion from the Salons of 

ever greater sections of the public have become interested in art. all unorthodox artistic tendencies. 

Nicolas Lancret (q.v.) and Jean-Baptiste-Sim6on Chardin The painters whose works were turned away by the official 

(q.v.) showed their pictures in primitive sheds in the Place Salons decided to found the Association des Artistes for the 

Dauphine and called these exhibitions the “Salon de la purposr of organizing an independent Salon. Among the 

Jeunesse. M From this there arose, in 1673, the first regular 3,000 members of this association were Eug&ne Delacroix, 

exhibition of fine arts, the “Salon des Artistes Francais.” Honors Daumier, Theodore Rousseau, and Jules Dupr£. The 

These Salons were organized at the expense of the king, planned independent Salon was never organized, however, since 

and were to be held every two years. They were originally the first free Salon, accessible to all artists, was opened in the 

restricted to members of tbo Academic Royale de Peinture, Louvre after the revolution of 1848. In the following year, 



Jf°A. World's Fair, 1939-40. Ground plans of individual pavilions: (a) U.S.S.R. (architects. B. M. Iofan and K. 8. Alabian); (6) Sweden (archi- 
tect * S. Markeltua); (c) Finland (architect, A Aalto). 
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in order to exclude the many paintings that were being sub- 
mitted by dilettantes, a jury whose members were elected 
from among the exhibitors themselves was empowered to make 
selections. In this year too, the Salon was transferred from the 
Louvre to the Palais des Tuileries. Among the 2,586 works 
that were accepted were some by Honors Daumier, who exhib- 
ited here for the first time, and seven by Gustave Courbet, 
who obtained his first important recognition as a result of 
this showing. 

The revival of conservatism in politics was paralleled, in 
the succeeding years, by the restoration of academicism in 
art. The most important personality among the academicians 
was the sculptor and administrator Alfred-Emile O’Hara, Count 
of Nieuwerkerke, who became director-general of the national 



Brusseld Exposition. 1058- Ground plans of individual pavilions: (a) United 
States (architect. E. D. Stone); ( b ) Philips Pavilion (architect. Lc Corbusier). 


museums in 1849. In. 1852, the Salon took place in the Palais 
National; in 1853, in the Salle des Menusplaisirs; and in 1854 
it was not held so that the exhibition might be included, in 
1855, in the Exposition Universelle des Produits de 1’ Agri- 
culture, de T Industrie, et des Beaux- Arts. 

The Salon of 1857 marked a definite transition to domina- 
tion by the Acad£mie des Beaux- Arts. The scandalous ex- 
clusivity of the Salon of 1863 led to a reaction against entrenched 
officialdom. On this occasion, the rejected works were exhibited 
— by order of Napoleon III — as a separate group in the 
Salon des Refuses. Among the rejected pictures was Manet's 
Dejeuner sur Vherbe (Louvre). Similar salons were held under 
other names in subsequent years. These helped to dislodge 
conservative officialdom from its position of influence; but 
the painters of the avant-garde had, for the most part, to endure 
the indifference of the public and the prejudices of exhibitors 
until the first years of the 20th century. 

In 1881, the state abandoiud its right of control over the 
Salons, granting this power to the Sociltl des Artistes Francis. 
In 1890, Jean Louis Ernst Meissonier instigated a secession 
from this group, founding, with Puvis de Chavannes (q.v.), 
the Soctetd Nationalc des Beaux- Arts. Among the members 
of the society were Rodin, Alfred Sisley (qq.v.), Giovanni Bol- 
dini, and Jacques Emile Blanche. This group organized, in 
the Champ-de-Mars, an annual Salon opposed to that of the 
conservative Sociltl des Artistes Franyais, which was now 
installed on the Champs-filysees. 

The Salon des Independents appeared in 1884. This group 
had no jury and gave no prizes, but it offered anyone a chance 
to exhibit his work. In 1903, thanks to Frantz Jourdain, the 
Salon d'Automne was opened. Here the most daring members 
of the avant-garde were welcome, from Fauves to cubists. 

In 1939, Yvanhol Rambosson and Fredo Sid&s founded 
the Salon des Realites Nouvelles for the purpose of exhibiting 
only works of abstract art. After World War II, in 1945, the 
Salon de Mai was organized, destined to continue the great 
tradition of the salons in France. By this time, however, 
artists no longer depended on the salon to make their work 


known to the public. The rapid development of the art market 
(see dealing AND dralbrs), of which Paul Durand-Ruel was 
the pioneer, permitted numerous galleries to take the place 
of the old exhibition organizations; in the 20th century, the 
name of an art dealer has often been linked with the various 
subsequent movements. The gallery most in vogue in the last 
years of the 19th century was that of Georges Petit, which 
was established in 1882 in its vast rooms in the Rue de Shtt. 
This gallery welcomed the most varied trends and showed the 
works of the impressionists during the period of their first 
success. A short time thereafter, Ambroise Vollard linked 
his name to that of Cezanne and the postimpressionists; Daniel- 
Henry Kahnweiler and the Rosenberg brothers associated them- 
selves with the cubist works of Picasso, Gris, Braque, and Ldger; 
Pierre Loeb sponsored the first surrealist exhibitions and showed 
the works of Mir6; Sidney Janis — and thereafter Samuel 
Kootz, Charles Egan, and Betty Parsons, among others — allied 
themselves with the new school of New York; and Rcn£ Drouin 
specialized in art autre . 

During the course of the 20th century, the nonofficial group 
show organized by artists with the same general interests be- 
came increasingly frequent (e.g., the Blaue Reiter, the Section 
d’Or, and others). While many of these groups were organ- 
ized for a particular purpose and many have been relatively 
short-lived, new and broader group shows also arose (e.g., 
the Salon d'Automne, the Salon des Independents) that func- 
tioned on a long-term basis and offered the unorthodox artist 
an opportunity to exhibit. Another type of broader exhibition 
peculiar to the 20th century is that sponsored by a group of 
painters, sculptors, or graphic artists formally organized within 
a particular region. These groups offer a continuous exhibiting 
opportunity to their members and often invite nonmembers 
to show their work as well. Finally, museums, academies, 
and universities have tended more and more to organize invita- 
tion shows of contemporary artists. Today, therefore, new 
works of art can reach the public without delay — through 
large exhibitions and one-man shows in galleries and museums. 

Among the important exhibitions that have introduced 
various modem movements to the public were the international 
exhibition of the Sezession movement in Munich (1898) snd 
the great one-man show of Gustav Klimt at the Sezession 
exhibition in Vienna (1903), which established Art Nouveau 
everywhere. The Armory Show — organized by Alfred Stieg- 
litz and Walter Pach in New York in 1913 and including works 
by Cezanne (q.v.), Brancusi (q.v.), Picasso (q.v.), Marcel 
Duchamp (see duchamp brothers), Francis Picabia, Matisse 
(q.v.), Braque (q.v.), and many others — initiated the avant-* 
garde movement in the United States, assisted in the creation 
of the first great modem collections, and introduced the new 
movements in art to the American public. The great Dada 
exhibitions in France (Galerie Montaigne, Paris, June 6, 1922) 
and Germany (the First International Dada Fair, Berlin, June 5, 
1920) and the futurist exhibitions in Florence, Berlin, and 
Paris spread through Europe a taste for the new styles and the 
new materials. New and exciting visual presentations were 
offered by the surrealist exhibitions, e.g., the Exposition In- 
ternational du Surrtalisme (1938), held at the Galerie des 
Bcaux-Arts. In 1947. a similar exhibition — organized by Andrf 
Breton and Marcel Duchamp — was held at the Galerie Maeght. 

With these avant-garde exhibitions is associated the work 
of the museums of modem art. The new criteria whereby 
these institutions began to select the works they showed made 
the most recent artistic development accessible to the public- 
Probably the most important as regards its accomplishments, 
the number and variety of its activities, and the quality of it* 
collections is the Museum of Modern Art in New York. 
Founded in 1929 by a group of private citizens, it is the pro- 
totype of the modem museum. Its activity is not limited to 
the exhibition of its own collections; it organizes several annual 
loan exhibitions as well. Theae are devoted, for the most part, 
to painting and sculpture, but some shows are also organised 
around such themes as architecture, industrial design, graphs 
arts, applied arts, photography, and the cinema. 

Among the other muaeuma that have developed and * rC 
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developing useful exhibition activities are: the Solomon R. Gug- 
genheim Museum and the Whitney Museum of American Art 
in New York, the Stedelijk Museum in Amsterdam, the Kunst- 
muacum in Basel, the Institute of Contemporary Arts in London, 
the Galleria Nationals d’Arte Modema in Rome, the Palais 
des Beaux-Arts in Brussels, and the Mus£e National d'Art 
Modeme in Paris. 

The private galleries complement the activities of the mu- 
seums by presenting the most recent and varied artistic pro- 
ductions. Among the moat important centers of this activity 
arc Paris (the Maeght, de Prance, Carr6, Loeb, Cordier, Louise 
Leins, and Stadler galleries); New York (Sidney Janis, Martha 
Jackson, Roots, Castelli, and Pierre Matisse galleries); Milan 
(the Gall, del Milione, the Gall. d'Arte de Naviglio, and the 
Gall. Blu); Rome; London (Gimpel Fils, Ltd., Hanover Gall., 
Ltd.); and DQaseldorf (Gal. 22). 

The first Venice Biennale — the first exhibition of an inter- 
national character in Italy — was held in 1895. The munic- 
ipal government of Venice decided, in 1893, to celebrate the 
25th wedding anniversary of the King and Queen of Italy 
by holding an international art exhibition every two years. 
Ihe commission determined that prizes would be awarded, 
and fixed the value of the first prize at xo,ooo lire. The exhibi- 
tion was to be held in public gardens of the city, which for 
this purpose were cleared of their old buildings. The inaugura- 
tion occurred on April 30, 1895. With the second Biennale, 
a change in the internal organization occurred: power was 
nominally concentrated in the hands of the president, but actually 
in those of the secretary-general. With the 13th exhibition the 
direction became collective, but a little later, with the 17th 
exhibition, the formation of the Ente Autonomo dell'Esposizione 
Biennale di Venezia withdrew the undertaking from municipal 
control. From their inception up to World War I, the exhi- 
bitions were governed by an administration that was official 
and clearly conservative. Only after World War II did they 
acquire a new, more modem, and vital spirit (fio. 294). 

Achillc Pbrii-U 

Traditional art . From the second half of the 19th century 
until today, exhibitions of the art of earlier times have become 
more frequent and more significant. This development was 
made possible by the growth of museums and cultural insti- 
tutions, by modem means of rapid and safe transportation, 
and by the guarantee against financial loss provided by modem 
insurance. So many exhibitions of historic art works have 
been held throughout the world since 1850 that it is impossible 
to «ive a list of them or even to supply a summary bibliography. 

The incentive for the enormous development of these 
exhibitions has been the desire to (1) acquaint the public with 
art works of earlier periods, (2) permit scholars to make direct 
comparisons of them, and (3) arrange auch works in the histor- 
ically logical order not always possible in museums. Though 
( >nly temporary, these exhibitions are like ideal museums to 
the extent that they express historico-critical viewpoints and 
permit the formulation of new critical problems. The records 
of such past exhibitions are of interest to us today for the stand- 
ards of taste and scholarship that they reflect as well as for 
tlu- influence that these exhibitions may have had on the scholars 
who were exposed to them. 

Exhibitions of traditional art are sponsored by museums, 
universities, national and local governments, societies whose 
function it is to encourage touriam, and by associations of 
scholars, private collectors, and antiquaries. All of these have 
an interest in promoting the study and evaluation of works 
°f art. The Burlington Fine Arts Club of London organized 
numerous exhibitions from 1868 until World War II. The 
catalogues of these form a series of seversl volumes. Another 
exhibition center in London is the Royal Academy, which, 
from 1870 to our time, has organized exhibitions with notable 
continuity, including some of great importance. 

The influence of exhibitions on taste and scholarship is 
exemplified by the series of shows devoted to “primitive” 
art at the beginning of this century (i.e., early French, Flemish, 


and Italian paintings). These, together with exhibitions of 
the works of the French impressionists, helped to diffuse knowl- 
edge of two historic movements around which the taste of 
critics and collectors centered for many years. There was 
an exhibition of primitives in Bruges in 1867, another in Dtissel- 
dorf in 1904, a showing of Sienese primitives in Siena, and 
an . ex ^*bit French primitives in Paris. In 190a, Flemish 
primitives were shown in Budapest; in 1907, an exhibition of 
Umbrian art was held in Perugia. During the same period, 
the first exhibitions of African art were held in Paris, followed 
by showings of the art of Oceania in Paris, London, and sev- 
eral German cities. 

On the other hand, until 1920 there were few exhibitions 
devoted to baroque art. Works of the 17th and 18th centuries 



Ground plans of small pavilions: (a) Stuttgart, Ulm pavilion (architect. 
M. Bill. 1955) (b) Venice Biennale, Venezuelan pavilion (architect. C. Scarpa, 
1956); (c) Venice Biennale, Canadian pavilion (architects, L. Belgioioso, 
E. Pereasutti. and E. N. Rogers). 


were shown at the Palazzo Pitti in Florence (1922), where 
1,056 canvases were collected in 50 rooms. The unsystematic 
arrangement of this colossal assemblage of paintings revealed 
how undeveloped the study oi 17th- and 18th-century art was 
at that time. The show did, however, serve to make evident 
the merits of the art of an entire epoch that had, until that 
time, been neglected in favor of the works of the primitives 
and the Renaissance painters. 

The largest exhibitions of traditional art have been those 
devoted to whole schools aM periods in which the works 
shown have been selected according to a comprehensive cri- 
terion. Examples of such exhibitions were those in London 
of Spanish, Dutch, Flemish, and Venetian art and the ethnol- 
ogical and Oriental art exhibitions that were held in various 
European cities, especially Paris. A more limited scope and 
more scientific criteria characterized such exhibitions as Les 
Peintres de la Rlalitl en France au XVI I c Si&cle (Paris, Oran- 
gerie, 1934); II Scttecento Bolognese (Bologna, 1935); La Pit- 
tura Ferrarese (Ferrara, 1933); La Pittura Riminese (1935); the 
Mostra Giottesca (Florence, 1937); and a show of i7th-i9th- 
century Neapolitan painting (Naples, 1938). All of these exhi- 
bitions stimulated the study of these periods. After World 
War II almost all the large Italian cities organized exhibitions 
devoted to local schools (e.g., those in Verona in 1947 and 1958; 
those in Brescia and Genoa in 1946; the Cinque Secoli di 
Pittura Veneziana in Venice in 1945; followed by those dedicat- 
ed to the Seicento Veneto and the Seicento Emiliano in 1959, 
and others). Comprehensive exhibitions of Dutch painting have 
also been numerous (i.e., Amsterdam, 1872; London, 1929, 
i945» 1952 - 1953 ; Rome, 1954)- Some exhibitions are limited 
to the study of a single school or the relationships between 
the works of several artists (e.g., the exhibition devoted to the 
work of Caravaggio and his followers held in Milan in 1951, 
and the shows on the same theme held in Utrecht and Ant- 
werp in 1952). The usefulness of such shows is demonstrated 
by the many studies that appeared during and after the exhi- 
bitions themselves. These articles and monographs have revolu- 
tionized our knowledge of Caravaggio and his works. 

The monographic exhibition, of course, provides the beat 
opportunity for the study of the comprehensive work of a 
particular artist. From 1899 until today, the works of Rem- 
brandt have been honored with numerous exhibitions devoted 
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exclusively to them, but none has surpassed that held in Am- 
sterdam and Rotterdam in 1956. The exhibition of Vermeer's 
works (Rotterdam, 1935) was also memorable, as were others 
consisting of works by such painters as El Greco, Vel&zqucz, 
Cranach, Van Dyck, Rubens, Jordaens, Titian, Correggio, 
Tiepolo, the Bellinis, Antonello, Giorgione, Lotto, the Bassanos, 
Chardin, Fragonard, the Carraccis, Reni, Signorelli, Angelico, 
Pontormo, and Poussin. Almost all of the greatest European 
artists have been represented by one or more monographic 
exhibitions which have often stimulated new studies. 

The number of exhibitions devoted to the art and archaeology 
of the classical world since World War II has been smaller than 
might have been expected. Of notable importance in this 
field, however, were the exhibition of ancient gold- and silver- 
work (Rome, 1946), that of Etruscan art and civilization (Zurich, 
Milan, The Hague, Paris, Oslo, Cologne, 1955-56), and that 
of Greek art (Basel, i960). 

Medieval art has been the theme of a number of shows 
of great importance, among whieh have been exhibitions of 
the art of the early Middle Ages (Bern, Munich, 1949-50), 
medieval manuscripts (Paris, Bib. Nat., 1954, 1955, and 1958), 
the earlier Middle Ages in the Rhineland (Essen, 1956), and 
Byzantine art (Edinburgh, London, 1958). 

The United States has played an important role in the 
exhibition of Oriental art works. In collaboration with the 
governments concerned, a number of American museums wel- 
comed exhibitions of Japanese painting and sculpture (1953)* 
Korean art (1957-58), and the arts of Thailand (1960-62). The 
Los Angeles County Museum has taken the lead in organizing 
significant shows of its own; these have included India and 
Farther India (1950), Chinese ceramics (1952), and the arts 
of the T‘ang dynasty (1957). In i960 an auspicious series 
of exhibitions was inaugurated in Asia House, New York. 

'Hie art of the Near East has been the subject of several 
exhibitions in Europe. Among these have been shows devoted 
to Iranian art. (Rome, 1956), Mesopotamian art (London, 1956- 
57), and the Bible and archaeology (Paris, 1957-58)* Note- 
worthy in the field of the arts of central and southern Asia 
have been the Gandhara and central Asian exhibition (Rome, 
Turin, Zurich, 1958-59) and the showings of Indian art (Essen, 
Zurich, Paris, Vienna, 1959). Especially of note among exhib- 
itions of Far Eastern art was the great international exhibition 
of Chinese art (London, 1935-36); others included Ming and 
Ch‘ing paintings (Rome, 1950), Chinese art (Venice, 1954), 
art of the Sung dynasty (Paris, 1956), Japanese and Chinese 
painting (Brussels, 1958), and Chinese painting (Munich, 1959). 

Pre-Columbian exhibitions included two devoted to Mexico 
(Paris, 1955; Munich, Zurich, Paris, Vienna, Frankfort on 
the Main, Rome, 1958-60) and two to Peru (New York, 1954; 
Cologne, 1959). 

Other exhibitions are dedicated to specific themes, such 
as the portrait (e.g., exhibitions in St. Petersburg, 1905, and 
Florence, 1911), the still life fyg., La Nature Morte de l’Anti- 
quite a Nos Jours, Paris, 1952), landscape painting (e.g., Land- 
scape in French Art, London, 1949-1950, and others), and 
genre painting (e.g., the Mostra dei Bamboccianti, Rome, 
1950.) In addition to the types of shows already mentioned, 
there arc others centered around special techniques and ma- 
terials (e.g., wood sculpture, glassware, miniatures, metal- 
work, engraving, and drawing). These are valuable because 
they present works that might otherwise be difficult to examine 
or compare. 

Among the most useful showings are those of paintings in 
private collections and of works scattered throughout various 
widely separated museums or institutions (e.g., the exhibition 
of painting of the Veneto from private collections, Venice, 
1947; and that of the Chefs-d’CEuvres des Musses de Province, 
Paris, 1931). 

Still another type of exhibition is intended to document, 
through works of art, the history of costume, of thought, or of 
civilization. Examples of such exhibitions are those of La 
Toison d’Or, in Bruges (1907), which evoked the reign of 
Philip the Good; the three Roman exhibitions of Roma Sei- 
centesca (1930), Roma nell’Ottocento (1932), and II Settecento 


a Roma (1959); and the Milano di Ieri e d'Oggi (1957). In this 
same category may be classified the Exposition Goethe (Paris, 
193a), as well as others of a literary or philosophical nature 
(e.g., the exhibition dedicated to demoniac art, Rome, 1953; 
or that devoted to the cosmic symbolism of religious buildings, 
Paris, Mus. Guimet, 1956). 

World War II was indirectly responsible for some unusual 
exhibitions: that of Pisan sculpture, for example, which was 
made possible by the fact that the numerous sculptures of 
Nicola and Giovanni Pisano, Arnolfo di Cambio, Tino di 
Camaino, and others had been brought together in an air-raid 
shelter and could therefore be shown in a temporary museum 
before being restored to their original places. Brought about 
in a similar way were the traveling exhibitions of masterpieces 
from the Vienna and Berlin museums and the exhibitions in 
Florence and Rome of the works of art recovered from Germany. 

Restored works are frequently shown at the various res- 
toration institutes and museums equipped with laboratories. 
Exhibitions of forgeries have also been organized, one by the 
French police in Paris, another — of great interest — entitled 
“Vais of Echt?" (“False or True?") in The Hague in 1952, 
and the exhibition at the British Museum in 1961 called "For- 
geries and Deceptive Copies." 

Today exhibitions are also arranged by cultural agreements 
between nations; in this manner originated the exhibitions 
promoted by the Council of Europe: Humanism in Europe 
(Brussels, 1954); The Triumph of Mannerism in Europe (Am- 
sterdam, 1955); The 17th Century in Europe (Rome, 1957); 
The Age of Rococo (Munich, 1958); The Romantic Movement 
(London, 1959): and Sources of the 20th Century (Paris, i960). 
In the category of exchange exhibitions, which also are held 
by international agreement, is the exhibition of Japanese art 
organized by Japan and shown during 1958-59 in Paris. 
London, The Hague, and Rome in exchange for an exhibition 
of European art shown in Japan. 

Even modern art has become a theme for retrospective 
exhibitions. Those works that, over the years, have impressed 
themselves on the critics and have entered collections snd 
museums are treated, as far as exhibitions are concerned, as 
is the art of earlier periods. They are included in exhibitions 
designed to give over-all views of historic movements. Among 
such exhibitions have been those of impressionist works in 
Paris, Brussels, and Rome, and the numerous showings of 
paintings by Van Gogh, Picasao, Modigliani, Vuillard, and others. 

While exhibitions of noncontemporary art works have oc- 
casionally been opposed on the grounds of possible dantsge 
to or loss of irreplaceable masterpieces, such objections aft’ 
outweighed by the fact that these showings have made possible 
the evaluation, restoration, and recognition of a vast artistic 
heritage. 
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EXOTICISM. From the point of view of esthetics, “ex- 
oticism” may be defined as the imitation of elements in alien 
cultures that differ from native tradition. The taste for the 
exotic feeds on cultures that are experienced as distant and 
different, whether remote in space or in time. Direct transmission 
of specific motifs and stylistic formulas generally takes place 
between neighboring areas, however, and is determined by 
contact and by political, religious, economic, or other influences. 
Receptivity to foreign models may be a dominant factor in a 
culture and an integral part of its tradition. In the art of 
antiquity, for example, as well as in medieval and Far Eastern 
art, there was a continuing awareness of, and evident pleasure 
in, the lives, costumes, and mores of foreign peoples. This 
fascination for the unknown is related to the more mature and 
intellectual aspects of the native culture. When receptivity to 
foreign influences is a strong factor in the native tradition, the 
alien elements themselves may eventually become part of the 
normal process of artistic development and thus lose their 
exotic character. 

A distinction should be made between a search for inspira- 
tion in what is exotic — in antiquity expressed chiefly in a 
limited number of subjects and types of figures — and the 
pure imitation of foreign art; the former occurs in civilizations 
that are already artistically and intellectually defined, and only 
rarely in primitive cultures. A further distinction should be 
made between true exoticism and interest in a culture on which 
the native tradition is based. In Pompeii, for example, the 
presence of an Indian statuette may be properly ascribed to 
exoticism, but a local copy of a famous Greek painting may 
not. since Greek art was the basis on which the art of Pompeii 
was modeled. 

Interest in the mores, dress, and even landscape of distant 
lands may influence the choice of theme or details of a work 
of art, or afford a stimulus to the artist’s imagination. In 19th- 
century European art such an interest is associated with a 
deliberately idealized escape toward remote human conditions. 
Analogies are apparent in other intellectual aspects of 19th- and 
20th-century culture, such as the search for inspiration in the 
antique (see antique rhvival); this, however, is frequently 
colored by preconceived standards. In many ways the search 
for inspiration in the antique is like a return to a great model. 

Summary. Antiquity (col. 297). The Middle Ages (col. 299). 
Islamic Art (col. 299). India and aoutheast Asia (col. 301). China 
and Japan (col. 302). The Renaiaaancc (col. 305). The 17th and 18th 
centuries (col. 305). The 19th and 20th centuries (col. 307). 

Antiquity. In the great civilizations of antiquity the interest 
in exotic images often had its origin in conquests, the celebra- 
tion of victories, and the glorification of the ruler. It ia fre- 
quently expressed in the detailed description of physical character- 
istics and costumes of conquered peoples (e.g., in Egypt on pre- 
and protodynastic reliefs; see III, pl. 212; IV, pls. 319, 3** _ 
324). When the propitiation of foreign gods or their incorpora- 
tion into the Egyptian pantheon was combined with a tendency 
toward a cosmopolitan piety, the exotic characteristics of these 
deities were shown intentionally. Thus the god Bes was given 
the body of a Pygmy and an African feather headdress ( 111 , 
PL - 1 3o), and the goddess Anat was shown according to the 
Syrian scheme. These iconographic points, however, appear 
within the framework of Egyptian society and its art. Only 
rarely is delight in what is strange the primary motive that 
stimulated the artist or brought about the gratuitous use of 
the exotic. Examples of such motivation, however, appear on 
reliefs in the temple of Queen Hatshepsut at Deir el Bahri 
(near Thebes) depicting the Egyptian expedition into the land 
°f Punt (IV, pl. 360). This attitude is paralleled in literature, 
as « for example, in the fragment of the story of the Isle of 
Serpents or in the stories of Sinuhe and Wenamon. 

The ever-increasing contact between the countries of the 
Near East and the eastern Mediterranean during the 2d and 
18 t millenniums B.c. favored not only reciprocal influences and 
stylistic and iconographic syncretism (see eclecticism) but also 
a greater interest in the daily life and dress of other peoples. 


During the 8th and 7th centuries B.c. an Orientalism flooded 
Greece and Italy (see orientalizing style), within whose 
general cultural and stylistic influence can he discerned a psycho- 
logical component suggesting the fantastic. Without this it 
would be difficult to explain the sudden and intense passion 
of the emerging western communities, especially the Etruscan, 
for exotic objects such as Egyptian or Egyptianizing scarabs, 
gold and ivory from Syria, Asiatic bronzes, representations of 
strange animals and monsters, exotic depictions of wars or 
royal hunts, and mysterious hieroglyphics; there was also prev- 
alent a tendency to adorn horse trappings with exotic figures. 

Although the rational Greek mind minimized this fascina- 
tion with the exotic, certain fantastic Oriental elements (e.g., 
the sphinx, the griffin, “The Lady of the Beasts”), together with 
conceptions of remote or outlandish peoples (e.g., Amazons, 
Arimaspians, and Scythians — characterized by their Oriental 
costumes, arms, and habits), entered into the repertory of 
Greek art, literature, and mythology (pl. 195; II, pls. 33, 
34; IV, pl. 217). The exotic elements became more and more 
exclusively associated with the dialectic theme of the conflict 
between Greeks and barbarians or between Europe and Asia 
Minor. The theme reached its full development in the 5th 
century B.c. at the time of the Greco-Persian wars, and became 
a basic historical premise in Herodotus. The depiction of these 
foreigners became the visual symbol of the barbarian world; 
from the 5th century on, Persians — and later, in Asiatic Hel- 
lenism, Galatians — were included in this theoretical system 
(VII, pls. 163, 164, 175). The striking similarities, both in 
concept and composition, between the great cycles depicting 
wars with mythical creatures (Amazons or centaurs) and later 
with Persians or Galatians indicate the subordinate place exotic 
iconography as such occupied in Greek thought; in these cycles 
the interest is primarily in the apposition of Greeks and non- 
Greeks. 

Exoticism was of greater importance in areas on the periph- 
ery of Greek culture. This interest may have originated in 
the theater. A vase such as the one from Tarentum (mod. 
Taranto), the “crater of the Persians” (4th cent, b.c., Naples, 
Mus. Naz.; Ill, pl. 381), reveals in the monumental, centralized 
composition of its pictorial decoration* and in the rich display 
of Persian costumes the influence that Oriental splendor exercised 
on the Hellenic world during the declining period of its city- 
states. The next development in Greek exoticism was the 
inclusion in Hellenistic genre pictures of a variety of foreign 
figures, such as Negroes, observed and depicted with accuracy 
and ability (VII, pl. 184; see also genre and secular subjects). 
As character studies, these figures differ in no way from those 
of old men and women, drunks, cripples, etc. (see characteri- 
zation ). Simultaneously there evolved an interest in exotic 
landscapes, particularly of the Nile and other parts of Africa. 
Most often the landscapes serve as backgrounds for semimytho- 
logical themes, such as the battles between the Pygmies and the 
crones; as independent subjects the landscapes probably spread 
from Alexandria throughout the Greek and Italic world. 

A vogue for things Egyptian was peculiar to the Hellenistic- 
Rorrum style from Pompeii (“Style III”; pl. 195), possibly 
reaching Rome first through Cleopatra and culminating at the 
time of Rome’s conquest of Egypt (30 b.c.). The style has 
such vitality and such decorative potential that the only other 
exotic phase comparable to it is the chinotseries of the 18th 
century in Europe (see below). 

Imperial Rome inherited from Greece and the Orient a 
basic ideological and political structure that was adapted to 
the absorption of foreign images. There were numerous Roman 
representations of conquests and triumphal entries, as well as 
the conscious opposition, depicted in art, of the Roman and 
the barbarian worlds; depictions of barbarians, however, always 
remained free of mythological symbolism. This theme, not 
entirely a fascination with exoticism, made use of representa- 
tions of barbarians that were at times isolated and often mon- 
umental. The figures appear on the great imperial monuments, 
particularly triumphal and honorary arches (IV, pl. 18). Tro- 
phies of barbarian arms were turned into motifs on elaborate 
decorative friezes; the transition in friezes, from the Greek 
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symbolic and mythological rendering of objects such as the 
small shields of the Amazons to the accurate and detailed 
Roman representation of costumes of known peoples, is imper- 
ceptible. In the Roman iconography of the barbarian, another, 
previously unknown, element began to take shape : an interest 
in, a pity for, and finally an awareness of the human dignity 
of the conquered people. This trend was also evident in Roman 
literature, particularly in Tacitus' Germani a. It was destined 
to develop on a new level sanctioned by Christian principles 
and the political realism of the late Empire. 

The spread of foreign, especially Oriental, cults provided 
imperial art and culture with a wealth of new exotic material 
(IV, pl. 220). The fundamentals of these cults could not, 
however, be integrated into the intellectual system of the clas- 
sical world. As a result, representations or architecture serving 
them, as, for example, the Mithraea, display obvious and in- 
tentional exotic characteristics; they were not, however, mo- 
tivated by intellectual curiosity or a love of the fantastic. 
Christianity, with its new themes and different symbolic and 
figurative content, might have remained a large-scale example 
of the spread of exoticism, had these elements not been im- 
mediately absorbed into Roman culture. A new unity was 
thus created and ultimately transmitted to the Middle Ages. 

The Middle Ages. In Byzantine and medieval art the 
religious point of view dominated, and artistic themes were 
consequently transformed into well-defined symbolic or decora- 
tive formulas integrated within this framework. Zoomorphic 
motifs or monsters, derived either from the East or from 
barbarian traditions (see Europe, barbarian), were frequently 
given diabolic meanings or were reduced to a purely orna- 
mental role: we find affronted animals stemming from the Near 
East, interlace motifs derived from barbarian art, and Kufic 
letters as decoration in Romanesque manuscripts. Here we 
seem to be dealing less with exoticism as such than with a 
literary tradition that stimulates artistic invention and serves 
to enhance new i conographic composition, though its roots lie 
in a different environment. Benedetto Antelami’s The Last 
Judgment (Baptistery of Parma; I, pl. 292), for example, shows 
at its apex the Tree of Life, Near Eastern in its form but 
part of the complex religious symbolism of the Christian 
world. 

Exotic objects came into the treasuries of the churches 
through maritime traffic or as the gifts of crusaders. The 
acquisition of these objects, often of precious metals or fine 
fabrics, expressed the wish to consecrate all that was most 
rich and sumptuous to the Divinity. Only with the flowering 
of the Gothic style, however, when a refined and wealthy 
feudal society had developed, did a predilection for the exotic 
arise based primarily on esthetic criteria. A taste for the products 
of the Near East is shown in inventories of the period — such 
as those of Jean, due de Berry — which list various kinds of 
decorative objectB of Islamic origin. Another indication of 
interest in Near Eastern product is the names given to textiles, 
indicating their origin, for example, muslin (from Mosul) and 
damask (from Damascus). Toward the end of the Gothic 
period artists began to employ foreign elements in their own 
manner to fill their own needs. In painting, an example is 
the use of Turkish and Caucasian rugs placed at the Virgin's 
feet as a sign of honor* An interest in the exotic as such may 
be noted in the emerging tendency to depict persons of other 
races, the choice of which depends chiefly on chromatic interrela- 
tions in the work and the free play of the artist's imagination 
unfettered by any symbolic content. This is the case with 
Giotto’s Scourging (ca. 1306, Padua, Scrovegni Chapel; VI, 
PL. 202), showing a Negro among the men scourging Christ; 
and with Ambrogio Lorenzetti's Martyrdom of the Franciscans 
at Centa (Siena, Church of S. Francesco), which contains 
figures of Mongolians. 


Islamic art. It is impossible to speak of exotic elements 
in Islamic art before the 9th century, when various artistic 
currents had merged into a unified style. At that time the two 


branches of Islam, the western one centered at Cordova and 
the eastern one at Baghdad, were already distinct. The more 
“Arab” and more conservative of the two was the Hispano- 
Moresque style. After the Christian reconquest of Spain, 
however, from the 13th century on, Gothic elements began to 
appear in the architecture and the minor arts of the Mudcjares; 
the development was most fully realized in the architecture 
of the Alcazar in Seville in the 14th century. The majolica 
of Valencia, the rugs from the Alcazar area, and the silks from 
Toledo all abound in exotic decorative motifs — that is, motifs 
foreign to Islamic art. Among these new motifs were human 
figures wearing Western clothes. Although during the 16th 
century Renaissance elements infiltrated the minor arts still 
produced by Moslem craftsmen, Renaissance style had no 
influence on the structural forms of Moorish architecture (we 

MOORISH STYLE). 

Ernst KOhnsl 

The eastern branch of Islamic civilization developed along 
completely different lines. The Persians, though converted to 
Islam and to some degree even to the Arabic language, never 
submitted fully to the eclectic Arab-Moslem civilization; they 
penetrated and transformed it, mainly after the Abbasside 
caliphate (see abbasside art). After the Buyid dictatorship 
and the formation of Persian and Turkish sultanates under 
the Tahirids, Samanids, Ghaznevids, Ghuris, and others, a 
Sassanian renaissance in art and literature developed. The 
invasions of the Seljuks (nth cent.), Mongols (13th cent.), 
and Uzbeks (16th cent.) brought In Central Asian-Uigur ele- 
ments that were themselves influenced by Chinese art, and 
later the invasions introduced strong direct influences from 
China — so much so that thereafter Persian art was orientated 
more to the East than to the West (see ilkhan art, sbljuk 
art; T 1 MURID ARf). 

Hermann Goktk 

Influences on the Islamic world from the Far East are 
apparent as early as the 9th century in Samarra, seat of the 
Abbasside rulers. The wall paintings of the palaces of the caliphs 
and the imitation of Chinese porcelains and stoneware (see 
ceramics) are proof of relations with the T*ang dynasty. It is 
even possible that the Chinese tower pagoda was the prototype 
of the spiral minarets of the Great Mosque at Samarra (see 
ABBABbide art; I, pl. 11); the derivation of the minarets is 
usually ascribed to the Babylonian ziggurat, although the 
ziggurats were angular. 

In western Asia during the Se^juk period (uth-i3th ccnt.),^ 
Christian motifs occurred occasionally on ceramicware and 
quite commonly on metalwork; Syro-Nestorian Christian in- 
fluences were undoubtedly at work in manuscript illumination. 
It should be remembered that none of these foreign elements 
produced any fundamental changes in Islamic art, but instead 
were gradually adapted to it to such an extent that ultimately 
it becomes difficult to call them truly exotic phenomena. 

The Mongolian invasions of the 13th century brought with 
them tiuuor changes in all the eastern Islamic arts except 
perhaps architecture. Miniature painting, which became in- 
creasingly important, acquired not only a previously unknown 
emphasis on landscape but also new iconographic directions. 
At the behest of the Mongolian sovereigns, historical events 
were depicted for the first time. Despite religious proscrip- 
tions artists showed the early prophets, other sacred person- 
ages, and even Mohammed himself in the various phases of his 
life. For types, costumes, and settings Persian artists adapted 
Far Eastern prototypes. The best examples of these are the 
various 14th-century manuscripts of the History of the Mongols 
of Persia , compiled by Rashid al-Dln. In the Turkish areas 
there was a vigorous and honest observation of reality that 
contrasted strikingly with the exotic drawings in Chinese ink by 
Mehmed Si&h-i-Qalam (Mehmed Siyah Kalem). The Mon- 
golian style also made itself felt on the other minor arts. However, 
the new motifs, such as the dragon, phoenix, and other fabulous 
beasts ( ch'i-lin ), were absorbed quickly and easily and thus 
soon lost their exotic character. 
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The advances of the Turks in Europe opened other sources 
of foreign contact to them. It is a mistake to believe that, with 
the conquest of Constantinople in 1453 and a consequent fa- 
miliarity with Hagis Sophia, Turkish architects found the so- 
lution to their problems of vaulting. The dome of Hagia Sophia 
was merely one of the many contributions that ultimately led 
to the use of the dome by the Turks; the dome was employed 
by Sinan (1489?-! 587?) and others aoon after in structures that 
cannot be called exotic. Italian artists who were called to the 
Ottoman court, such aa Gentile Bellini, introduced a more in- 
timate knowledge of European painting; but its influence was 
counteracted by the powerful penetration of Persian elements 
after the Turkish conquest of Tauria (mod. Tabriz, Iran). 

New current a emanating from Europe during the middle 
of the 1 8th century were strong enough to result in the for- 
mation of a Turkish “rococo. 0 This style was most evident 
m fountains, tombstones, and doors, niches, mantelpieces, and 
other architectural details of palaces; even purely Islamic forms 
such as stalactite vaults were affected. The ever-recurring rococo 
designs in books, ruga, and embroideries were not limited to 
copies of French models but consisted largely of Turkish 
variations and elaborations. 

At the beginning of the Safawid dynasty (1302-1736; see 
safa win art) Persian art continued along wholly national 
traditions, but about A.D. x6oo, under Shah Abbas 1 , cultural 
and political relations with Europe became more important. 
The Western manner of painting was even introduced into 
the school of Isfahan, aa may be seen in the works of Rizft-i- 
'Ahhftsl (q.v.) and his followers. Scenes dealing with life 
were translated into pictorial terms in a manner analogous to 
Dutch painting of the 17th century. Particular interest was 
shown in the arts and the costumes of Europeans, especially 
m the portraits of visitors to the Persian capital. Christian 
religious motifs were also assimilated. During the second half 
of the 17th century there were a number of Persian painters 
who studied in Rome; Mohammed Zam&n, whose illustrations 
of Persian epics are chiefly traditional, though the landscapes 
show the influence of his Italian sojourn, best represents this 
Westernizing school. The rare religious works he painted after 
his conversion to Christianity reveal a weak follower of 17th- 
century Italian painting. 

India, under Moghul rule from the middle of the 16th 
century, reacted vigorously to contact with European art, though 
that contact was generally limited to painting. The emperor 
\kbar (1542-1605) was the first to show interest in Western 
works; his son Jahangir (1569-1627) showed an even livelier 
interest in the West. The two maintained relations with the 
Portugese at Goa (west India) and had missionaries and Jesuits 
residing at their court. Jahangir collected European pictures, 
mostly miniatures, and had his court painters copy them faith- 
fully. Naturally his taste was of considerable influence among 
highly placed persons at court, which explains the presence in 
contemporaneous private collections of Indian miniatures with 
Christian motifs and of prints by DUrer, H. S. Beham, and, 
most often, the Antwerp school. Beside this European trend, 
Indian miniatures since the 18th century also displayed a strong 
Par Pastern current that derived from both China and Japan. 

Ernst KttHNBL 

India and southeast Asia. In the art and culture of this 
area it is difficult to distinguish between the power exercised 
bv the exotic and a deliberate acceptance of foreign iconographic 
motifs and forms, incorporating the foreign iconography into 
the native tradition. The court art of the Maurya empire (ca. 
32o~ 187 b.c.) — conscious successor of the fallen Achaemenian 
empire and imitator of the Hellenistic state — adapted Persian 
pillars and pillar halls and Greek lion figures to the indigenous 
tradition. Babylonian-Persian motifs {step pinnacles, heraldic 
lions, bulls, etc.) later became permanent elements of Indian 
art - Semi-Greek fragments (mainly pseudo-ionic capitals) and 
terra cottas recur sporadically in north India proper from about 
200 B *c. to about a.d. too. Roman coins of the ist to the 3d 
century, small bronxes, intaglios, silverware, and terra sigillata 


have turned up at many places (e.g., Rupar, Karvan, Kolhapur, 
Tamluk, Arikamedu). On the eastern coast, reliefs of Roman 
inspiration and representations of Scythians have occasionally 
been found at Amaravati, Jaggayyapeta, and Nagaijunakonda; 
and semi-Roman statues at such places as Vijayadarpuram 
and Ghantasala (2d~3d cent.). For a more thorough study 
of Persian and Hellenistic-Roman influences in northwest India 
and adjacent territories, see Afghanistan; bactrian art; gan- 
dhara; indo-iranian art. 

Beyond western Punjab, Indian civilization strongly resisted 
Hellenistic-Roman and Iranian artistic influences. However, at 
Mathura (2d cent.; mod. Muttra), Iranian statues of the Kushan 
emperors and satraps, as well as some Gandhara figures and 
reliefs, have been found (see gandhara); Roman influence is 
evident in other pieces. But seen in its entirety, Mathura 
sculpture is a conscious and successful nationalistic rejection 
of Hellenistic ideals. In its initial stage the classic national 
Indian art of the Gupta empire (4th-6th cent.) absorbed the 
Iranian satraps of western India, imitated the gold coinage of 
the Kushans, and, under Candragupta II, took over many late 
Syro- Roman architectural and sculptural motifs; these were 
completely integrated within a decade. The fully developed 
Gupta art reveals no direct vestiges of any inspirations from 
outside and follows purely Indian ideals. After Gupta art had 
obtained religious sanction — that ia, inspired and taught by 
the gods — medieval Hindu art remained inaccessible to foreign 
influences. Nevertheless some small amount of Central Asian 
folk art (plaitwork ornament, horsemen, steles, coins, flat band- 
ornaments) infiltrated via barbarian immigrants during the 
5th to the 8th centuries. 

Hermann Govts 

Exoticism is clearly at work in Siamese architecture of the 
17th ccntu 7. Phra Narai, king of Siam, had the audience halls 
of the royal palaces of Ayudhya (Ayuthia) and Lop Buri con- 
structed in brick rather than the lighter materials previously 
employed, probably under the influence of the Palace of Ver- 
sailles, known to the King’s envoys. Occidental in conception, 
the audience halls are decorated with Europeanizing motifs 
that also appear in an even more pronounced manner in the 
house of the Greek adventurer Constantius Phaulkon, at Lop 
Buri. Exoticism is pushed further during the 19th century in 
Bangkok, in the audience 1*11 of the royal palace, the Phra 
Tinang Chakkri. The palace was constructed in the reign of 
Chulalongkom by an English architect. Here a roof of purely 
Siamese design crowns a building based on the style of the 
Italian Renaissance. 

In the Buddhist countries of southeast Asia, sculpture in 
the round is almost exclusively religious. Moreover, represen- 
tations of Buddha are subject to a canon that does not permit 
the intrusion of exotic innovations. Nonetheless, sculptors fa- 
miliar with the Western manner managed, without violating 
tradition, to introduce into representations of Buddha a certain 
amount of realism in anatomy and drapery, which gives these 
figures an exotic appearance. Fantasy was expressed most 
freely in the guardians of the doors ( dv&rapdla ), who were 
meant to frighten and menace. They were at times depicted 
as Europeans — Dutchmen or Portuguese — wearing 17th- or 
18th-century costumes. In paintings of scenes from the life 
of Buddha, Western elements also appeared in the form of 
warriors in European armor, warships, and Western arms. 
In the minor arts — ceramics, metalwork, and furniture — ex- 
oticism took two forms: the use of Western decorative motifs 
on objects that retained their basically native forms, and the 
imitation of Western objects decorated with indigenous motifs. 

George Cants 

China and Japan. Though there have been periods in 
Chinese history when doors were closed to foreign ideas, the 
art of China has often been transformed and enriched by 
outside influences. 

To defend themselves against the Hsiuijg-nu and other 
barbarians who harrassed the western border in the Han period 
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(206 b.c.-a.d. 221), the Chinese gave up their war chariots 
and rode horses in cavalry formation. Flowing silk gowns 
were replaced by trousers and fitted jackets, and artists suggested 
the speed of combat by borrowing the motifs of the fiying 
gallop and the Parthian shot from western Asia. The tomb 
of General Ho Ch'ii-ping, killed in action against the Hsiung-nu 
in 1 18 b.c., is still guarded by a boulder carved to represent a 
horse trampling upon a barbarian — a theme new to China (see 
china; Chinese art). The Silk Route to Afghanistan and Rome 
was kept open, and new products came into China from the 
Mediterranean in exchange for the silk, lacquer, carved jade, 
and pottery that were exported. 

Buddhism, though known in the Han period, was not widely 
accepted until after the T*o-pa and other nomads settled in 
northern Shensi and became the overlords of most of the 
territory extending to the Yangtze River after a.d. 385. While 
Chinese rulers held the south in the period of the Six Dynasties 
(a.d. 265-581), these foreigners controlled the north and kept 
in touch with the oasis cities of central Asia. Under their pa- 
tronage the great Buddhist cave temples were created (Yiin-kang, 
Lung-m&n, TTen-lung-shan, and Tun-huang, q.v.). On the 
advice of monks who had come as missionaries from India and 
central Asia, chapels were hollowed out of cliffs; images of 
the Buddha, bodhisattvas, guardians, and lesser deities were 
carved or made of clay, and all were gaily colored. The images 
and frescoes, as well as the altars and shrines used in temples 
and individual homes, were made according to rules developed 
in India. Ideas alien, and even offensive, to the Chinese, such 
as the use of nude or seminude figures, were accepted only 
after they were adapted to Chinese taste. In early Buddhist 
art, heavy silk scarves and robes concealed the body, elaborate 
jewelry was merely suggested by fiat collars and jade pendants, 
and an ethereal, hieratic style came into being. The cloud- 
deities (apsarases) of India were transformed into angelic visions 
of sky fairies who blended with the upper air, like pixies of Han 
folk imagination, and narratives of the life of the Buddha became 
tales told of a prince who lived in a Chinese palace made of 
wood and tile. 

The Buddhist monastic ideal of a cloistered life for those 
who took the vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience was 
shocking to the average Chinese, who had followed the Con- 
fucian code of the family system. The communities of Buddhist 
monks increased, however. Their temples, monasteries, and 
large halls followed much the same scale and structure as 
Chinese palaces and, like these, faced south, the propitious 
direction. A very exotic type of building, the pagoda, came 
into being; it was derived from the earth mound (stupa), which 
had served a ritual purpose for Buddhists in India. Models of 
the Gandhara type of stupa were introduced into China, where 
a new form evolved. To Chinese decoration the wave of Indian 
influence brought the rich tropical blossoms, fruits, and birds 
of the land of the Buddha. With these purely Indian motifs 
there came as well the rinceaux and cherubB, the Herculean 
Atlantides, the grapevine and ousters from western Asia and 
the Mediterranean. 

When the Tartar dynasty of the Northern Wei yielded to 
the Northern Ch'i and Chou, and they in turn were overwhelmed 
by the native Sui forces, closer contact was maintained with 
western lands. The arts of Sassanian Persia (see sassanian 
art), Fergana, and Sogdiana affected Chinese textile design, 
ceramics, sculpture, and painting. Again the balanced com- 
positions of the Near East became popular, such as the huntsmen 
facing a Tree of Life, enclosed in a medallion of pearls. The 
dress of the western horseman — a fitted tunic with tight 
sleeves, worn with trousers and boots — was modified for the 
Chinese, and the elaborate accoutrement for horses was adopted. 
Foreign music was heard at the court, and foreign dancers 
came with the diplomatic missions. 

By the T'ang period (a.d. 618-906) so many aliens lived 
in China that they were allowed to have their own places of 
worship, and officials were appointed to look after their interests. 
The many strange faces made such a deep impression upon 
the local inhabitants that they began to include them in the 
tomb furnishings (ming ch'i) or among the clay figurines placed 


around the coffin of the deceased. Civil and military officers, 
scribes, huntsmen, carters, grooms, caravaneers, dancers, mu- 
sicians, servants, and merchants were represented in the figurines 
as men of many races who lived in China. There were Armenian 
wine sellers (III, pl. 212), Jewish peddlers, Khoresm traders, 
Sogdians, Persians, Arabs, Khotanese, Kuchans, Altaic Turks 
and Uigur Turks, and men from the steppes and mountains 
(see characterization). The fair ladies of the oasis cities, 
who were famed sb entertainers, were portrayed in orchestral 
and dance groups, and their fashions modified the dress of 
Chinese women. The famous 8th-century art collection of the 
Japanese emperor Shftmu, composed of articles sent to him 
as gifts from all over Asia and preserved for over a thousand 
years in the ShOsfiin (treasure house) of the head temple at 
TOdagi, Nara (see Japanese art), serves as a reminder of the 
splendor of the T'ang and Nara periods. 

Even the techniques of painting were affected: "Pictures 
that look like sculpture," modeling in light and shade, a full 
plastic treatment, and delineation of form through color as 
well as line came in from India by way of central Asia. The 
suave grace of Gupta art (see cupta, school of), the use of 
jewels and light drapery for bodhisattva images, and the accept- 
ance of the human body as a thing of beauty to be displayed 
now entered into T'ang iconography. 

Exoticism inspired by European examples first came to the 
fore under the Ch'ing (Manchu) dynasty. In the reign of the 
emperor Ch'ien-lung (1736-95), » Christian missionary sent 
from Rome, Giuseppe Castiglione, became a favorite at court 
(see Chinese art). The Emperor was much intrigued by the 
rather modest skill In painting displayed by the Jesuit, who 
obliged by trying to combine the Chinese brush technique 
with European concepts of perspective and modeling in light 
and shade. The paintings by “Lang Shih-ning," as he was 
called, are truly exotic. 

The Emperor learned about Italian and French palaces 
set in formal gardens from book engravings presented to him 
by Louis XV, and he gave orders to Castiglione to create 
Europe an-style buildings on former Ming palace grounds 
outside Peking (pl. 196). The work was started in 1747, 
based on baroque models of the late 17th and early 18th centuries. 
Brick, marble, stucco, and glazed tiles covered the wooden 
framework of the buildings; structurally there was no real 
departure from native tradition, but the exterior design was 
truly romantic and European, with French windows, pilaster 
strips, majestic curving stairs and balustrades, as well as bent 
moldings, shell-capped niches, and foliate panels. The fountains 
were a great delight to the Emperor. They were designed by " 
Michel Benoft, another Jesuit, who contrived hydraulic ma- 
chinery to send jets of water sparkling into baroque basins 
among the clipped shrubbery of labyrinths and plant-filled 
urns. Ornamental gateways, fantastic pavilions, curved galleries, 
clocks, bronze animals that spouted water, and reservoirs gave 
variety to the more formal elements of architecture and garden. 
The Emperor, with his favorite ladies, listened to conceits of 
foreign music in this marvelously strange setting, while half 
a world away, European monarchs enjoyed their chinoiseru 
pavilions with equal pleasure (pl. 198). 

In Japan, the first imitation of truly alien and remote models 
was initiated by the earliest contacts with Europe. The stone 
castles of the Momoyama (1568-1600) and Tokugawa (1600- 
1868) periods — in themselves an innovation in the history of 
Japanese architecture — became necessary for military strategy 
after the introduction of firearms. Bold designs and bright 
colors were favored by the noblemen who built the castles, 
and the 17th-century folding screens are magnificent. Among 
them the namban bydbu , depicting the Portuguese and other 
Europeans, are most amusing. Some were painted in Japanese 
perspective and color, others in Italian or French styles 
inspired by European painting conventions as well as by 
the appearance of the strangers. The Dutch settlement in 
Nagasaki, off the southern coast, brought traders as well •* 
Christian missionaries to the load scene. Oil paintings end 
prints of the 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries were modeled upon 
European work. The Nagasaki prints of ssiling vessels, harbors, 
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an d foreigners form an interesting chapter in late Japanese 
art, before foreigners were excluded (see Nagasaki school). 
Textbooks on Western scientific themes were translated, and 
scenic wonders of Europe were described. Perspective, modeling 
in light and shade, and the arts of etching and engraving were 
studied by a few Japanese who were enamored with the world 
beyond their islands. A desire for realism influenced an im- 
portant group of artists in the 18th and 19th centuries; they 
were pioneers in an era when Tokugawa policy demanded 
isolation, and they helped to prepare artists of the 20th century 
for full participation in international art. 

Jane Gaston Mahlkh 

The Renaissance. The exceptional preoccupation with 
costumes at the end of the Middle Ages and the beginning 
of the Renaissance is responsible for most of the exotic elements 
employed by Gentile da Fabriano, Pisanello, Sassetta, Maso- 
lino, Piero della Francesca, Gozzoli, the Vivarinis, Dlirer, Man- 
tegna, Memling (qq.v.), Stefano da Zevio (or da Verona), the 
Zavattari brothers, Jacobello del Fiore, and, at least in the 
Borgia apartments, by Pinturicchio (q.v.). Exotic elements are 
most common in paintings of the Adoration of the Magi and 
also frequent in other Biblical scenes (see biblical subjects) 
such as Noah's ark, the garden of earthly delights, and scenes 
of paradise. 

Contuct with the East was particularly intense in Venice. 
In 1479-80 Gentile Bellini (q.v.) was the guest of Mohammed II 
at Constantinople, and persons in Oriental costumes abound 
in his series on the story of the True Cross, made for the Scuola 
tli S. Giovanni Evangelista (Venice; now Venice, Accademia) 
and in St. Mark Preaching at Alexandria for the Scuola Grande 
di S. Marco (Venice; now Milan, Brera), much as they do in 
Carpaccio’s legends of St. George and of St. Stephen. Dossi’s 
Ctrce (Gall. Borghesc), at the beginning of the 16th century, 
is a conspicuous example of Orientalizing connected with an 
allegorical theme. In Veronese this trend found expression in 
more painterly manner, while Tintoretto used it to further 
his interest in realistic settings. Comanini in the Figino presents 
a caricature of the hunt written in an exotic key and reminiscent 
of Arcimboldo. 

For Bosch (q.v.) as well as for Jan Gossaert, Joachim Patinir, 
Niklaus Manuel (qq.v.), Jan Mandyn, Herri met dc Bles, 
Gillis Mostaert, Frans Verbeeck, and Pieter Huys, the exotic 
is a major component in symbolic scenes and in representations 
of Hell. The monsters of Bosch and Grilnewald (q.v.) that 
arc part plant, the devils of Schongauer and Cranach (qq.v.) 
that are part animal, and the crystalline halos of Griinewald, 
Bosch, and Bruegel (q.v.) are all imports from Islamic art; 
the important theme of the temptation of Buddha influenced 
and modified Christian representations of the temptation of 
St. Anthony, particularly the one by Huys. Furthermore, the 
zoomorphic concept of nature of Nicholas of Cusa and Marsilio 
Ficino — visually expressed by Bosch and Bruegel — is also 
probably of Eastern origin. 

In mannerist decoration the East had a more direct influence 
(cf. B. Cellini, Vita, I, 31). Typical examples occur in the works 
of the goldsmiths Schwcinberger and Jamnitzer. To the Italian 
poets Tasso and, later, Marini (Marino), the Orient symbolized 
the sensual life; but to the Elizabethans such as Marlowe and 
John Webster, it had a picturesque and violent character. The 
exotic decoration that played an important part in the gardens 
of late- 16th-century villas (Villa d'Este at Tivoli, Villa Orsini 
at Bomarzo) also deserves mention (VIII, PL. 432). 

The 17TH and i8th centuries. The fascination with 
Oriental costumes, particularly their picturesque quality, con- 
tinued during the 17th century. In literature it may be seen 
in the work of Racine (JBajamet) and Jean de Rotrou (La Soeur ). 
[n painting, artists such as Rembrandt (q.v.), Pierfrancesco 
Mola, Aniello Falcone, and Juan de Valdes Leal very frequently 
Portrayed Turks and coraaira. Occasionally exotic representa- 
jjonB were given a political significance, aa by Callot (q.v,). 
Negroes were depicted by Mathieu Le Nain, Velazquez, Georges 


de La Tour, and Rembrandt (qq.v.); even Hogarth included 
them in his contemporaneous scenes as servants and pages. 
An allegorical theme particularly popular during these two 
centuries was that of the four continents or of a group of na- 
tions (e.g., Lebrun, Pierre Mignard, the Pozzo brothers, 
Tiepolo). 

The fashion for Oriental scenes and costumes in 18th-century 
paintings and prints is reflected by Boucher, Fragonard (qq.v.), 
and Jean- Baptiste Huet, with echoes in the poetic epic ll Giomo 
by Giuseppe Parini (Eng. trans., H. M. Bower, London, 1927). 
An interest in North Africa is evident in the work of artists 
such as Charles Andr6 (Carle) Van Loo, Coypel (q.v.), and J. E. 
Liotard (pl. 201). These same interests are, of course, also 
evident in Aubusson tapestries and rugs, as well as other types 
of tapestries and rugs. Persons dressed in Oriental costumes 
appeared in court scenes painted by Rigaud (q.v.), Antoine 
de Favray, and Jean-Baptistc van Mour. Lancret (q.v.), Van 
Loo, Parrocel, Boucher, and others painted exotic animals, 
among which monkeys were the most important, since they 
lent themselves to allegorical or satirical interpretation (see also 
teniers); many painters, including Chardin and Goya, used 
monkeys to express 18th-century theories of physiognomy, 
particularly the theories of J. K. Lavater (see characteriza- 
tion). Another aspect of 18th-century exoticism was the 
increased interest in merchandise imported from the East. 
Chinese porcelains (pl. 198), imported and imitated throughout 
Europe since the beginning of the 16th century, were extremely 
popular. References in Lorenzo Magalotti to Eastern mer- 
chandise are further indicative of 18th-century exotic interests. 
It became fashionable to build hermitages, many of which 
were Oriental in design, beside urban residences or even in 
parks; hermitages were built in a number of Italian palaces 
and villas as well as at Nymphenburg, near Munich (VIII, 
pl. 439). Until the closing years of the 17th century, the East 
was represented by Asia Minor, especially Turkey and Persia; 
but thereafter interest shifted to China. Descriptions of the 
country and its monuments transmitted by missionaries played a 
decisive role in the discovery of a new type of beauty based 
on the asymmetrical and irregular. Sir William Temple speaks 
of this as early as 1685, and Joseph Addison reaffirms it in 1712. 
The term sharawaggi, employed by Temple to denote the 
combination of the irregular and the bizarre, reappears in 
William Mason, Isaac Ware, and other English essayists of 
the 1 8th century. In 1755 Abb6 M.-.A. Laugier favorably 
compared the asymmetrical and capricious charm of the park 
in Peking with the formality of Versailles. This new approach 
to gardens corresponded to the Elysian concept of the garden 
as a microcosm whose parts were characterized by architectural 
structures representing various parts of the world (see landscape 
architecture). The idea was a meyor .force in shaping the 
18th-century English garden. The immediate source of inspira- 
tion was Alexander Pope's The Temple of Fame (1711), each 
side of which was described as built in a different architectural 
style: the west, Greek; the north, Gothic; the east, Oriental, 
with elements from Assyria to China; the aouth, Egyptian, 
with hieroglyphics and obelisks. There is a wealth of English 
essays on gardens and the typology of their pavilions; outstanding 
among them are those by Bridgeman, William and John Half* 
penny, Charles Over, and Chambers (see treatises); on die 
Continent the most important treatises on the subject are 
those by Georges Le Rouge, Johann G. Grohmann, and Johann 
K. Krafft. Among early- 18th-century gardens, those by Charles 
Bridgeman and William Kent (Rouaham, Stowe, etc.) are 
outstanding; for the second half of the century, the garden by 
Sir William Chambers at Kew (pl. 197) is the most noteworthy. 
By the second half of the 18th century the English garden, 
with its complex imagery of the exotic, had been accepted all 
over Europe. In France the gardens of the Petit Trianon at 
Versailles, La Folie Saint- James at Neuilly, and Le Desert at 
Retz were of this type; others were laid out at Monceau (near 
Paris), Ermenonville, Chanteloup (Loire Valley), Bagatelle 
(Paris), and Betz. In Germany, G. W. von Knobeladorff 
constructed a teahouse for Frederick the Great in the formal 
French gardens of the Palace of Sanssoud during the first half 
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of the century (pl. 197); Josef EflFner had constructed a similar 
one at Nymphenburg. 

One of the first to use the architectural styles of the ancient 
East was Fischer von Erlach (q.v.), who from 1725 on reproduced 
Jewish, Egyptian, Syrian, Persian, Greek, Turkish, Arabic, 
Chinese, Indian, and Siamese buildings. The work of Jean 
Nicholas Durand also typified this orientation, which was a 
forerunner of the erudite historical eclecticism of the 19th 
century. Throughout the 18th century and well into the next, 
an idea closely related to exoticism was propounded in critical 
writing: that Gothic architecture was of Arabic-lslamic origin 
and found its way into Europe through Spain. The idea occurred 
first in the 17th century in a letter to the French Academy by 
Francois de Salignac de la Mothe-F£nelon; in 1699 it appeared 
in the writings of Florent le Comte, and was expressed soon 
after by the Jesuit Cordemoy. Leblanc even compared the 
Stc-Chapellc in Paris with a pagoda, ITie idea also found 
expression in a letter of Horace Walpole written in the 1750s, 
in a comment addressed to Pope, by William Warburton, and 
in the writings of Jacques Francois Blondel; during the second 
half of the century it appeared in the writings of Jean Francois 
Sobry, Dlzallier d’Argenville, Millin de Grandmaison, Jacques 
Guillaume Legrand (in his introduction to the iconographic 
collection of Durand), A. J. Gros, Alexandre Lenoir, and 
Delleway, who states that the Saracen style was brought to 
England from the Holy Land by the crusaders; the idea was 
finally taken up by Chateaubriand and by travelers such as 
Alexandre Laborde, by George Whittington and John Haggitt 
in England, by Christian Stieglitz in Germany, and by Fran- 
cesco Milizia in Italy. Louis Francois Delatour and other 
scholars studying the Orient made comparisons with the Gothic 
in a manner analogous to the hieroglyphic theory of Romanesque 
and Gothic sculpture in France presented by Jean Lebeuf 
and Charles Francois Dupuis. (The theory, without foundation, 
assumed that many medieval works contained a deliberately 
hidden meaning based on a use of hieroglyphics.) 

The fashion for .the Chinese found a wide application. 
In important residences special “Chinese** rooms and studios 
were installed, with all their furnishings based on Chinese 
and Japanese models. Fine examples are at Schttnbrunn Palace 
(Vienna), the Palazzo Vendramin Calergi (Venice), and in the 
Villa Valmarana (Vicenza), with its Tiepolo frescoes (1757). 
In Rome, Giovanni Coli and Filippo Ghcrardi gave a similar, 
illusionistic decoration to the Salone Turco of the Palazzo 
Colonna. All these works are also related to the taste for the 
picturesque (q.v.) so widely diffused by Piranesi. 

At the beginning of the 18th century, the exotic and Oriental- 
izing narrative repertory was extended through the dissemina- 
tion of The Arabian Nights in Europe, particularly in France 
and England, as may be seen in the writings of Diderot, Voltaire, 
Jacques Cazotte, Christoph Martin Wieland, William Beckford, 
and Cr^billon. Chinoiserie was most widespread in draperies, 
tapestries, furniture (pl. 197L and such fashionable articles as 
fans. Chinese lacquer was mquently imitated on furniture 
(see lacquer), particularly in Venice. The scenes designed by 
the Rcmondinis for the decoration of furniture and wallpaper 
included Chinese buffooneries. Indeed, a basically Far Eastern 
stylistic tendency permeated all of rococo (q.v.). The yearning 
for distant islands conquered by France in the 18th century 
is most poignantly expressed in the vague and melancholic 
atmosphere of Watteau's paintings entitled The Embarkation for 
the Island of Cythera , three of which are still preserved. 

The iqth and 20TH centuries. Napoleon’s expedition in 
Egypt ( 1 79^-99), coming at a time when Europe was ripe for 
the romantic movement, prompted a series of works by artists 
such as Girodet-Trioson, Gros, and Callande de Champmartin 
in which the exotic element dominated. Grot’s The Pesthouse 
at Jaffa (Louvre), shown m the Salon of 1804, inaugurated the 
picturesque concept of the East that was to be typical of the 
entire movement (pls. 199, 201). The poetic myth of the re- 
mote, expressed in literature by Coleridge, Keats, Thomas 
Campbell, Wilhelm Heinse, W. H. Wackenroder, Novalis, and 
Jean Paul (J. P. F. Richter), provided a more generalized motiva- 


tion; this was strengthened by travels to the East and descrip, 
tions of it furnished by Chateaubriand, Lamartine, Gerard de 
Nerval, and T. Gautier. Isolated episodes were replaced by 
presentations of a remote but vaguely historical world. Under 
Byron’s influence, voluptuous pleasures and bloodshed came to 
epitomize the Orient. Some painters actually specialized in 
Oriental subjects — Jules-Robert Auguste, for example, who 
had traveled in Dalmatia, Greece, Syria, and Egypt before 
1820 and had brought back arms, costumes, and other objects 
which he frequently used in his paintings. He was also one 
of the first to show renewed interest in French 18th-century 
painting. Gabriel-Alcxandre Decamps, who had traveled in 
Asia Minor in 1828, gave Oriental settings to Biblical subjects, 
as did Adrien Dauzats some ten years later, after a long sojourn 
in the East partly devoted to official functions. P.-G.-A. Marilhat, 
another famous “Orientalist, 19 made similar journeys, as did 
E. J. H. Vemet, who also traveled in Africa. 

In architecture, 19th-century eclecticism (q.v.) had an im- 
portant Orientalizing, and particularly Arab, component. 
Toward the middle of the century, interest in the exotic was 
definitely focused on the Arab world. The masterpiece of this 
trend, the Palais du Trocaddro in Paris, was built in 1878 by 
G. J. A. Davioud and J. D. Bourdais in the style of the Alhambra 
in Granada. As early as 1815-23 John Nash made extensive 
use of Orientalizing architectural elements in the Royal Pavilion 
at Brighton (pl. 200). Furthermore, there is a close relationship 
between this interest in Oriental motifs and the great interna- 
tional exhibitions. 

The most direct contact with die Arab world came through 
North Africa, owing to the French conquest of Algeria. Chas- 
slriau (q.v.), who went to North Africa around the middle of 
the century, wrote, “The country is very beautiful and novel. 
I live amid The Arabian Nights " (M. P. Boye, La MiUe roman- 
tique , Paris, 1946, p. 248). Among the works Chasslriau imbued 
with the exotic is Othello , a series of prints. Boulanger's frontis- 
piece and drawing for the title page to Victor Hugo’s Let Orien- 
tates (1828) is in a similar vein. The leading 19th-century 
artist of this trend, however, was Eug&ne Fromentin, who had 
traveled extensively in Africa. He not only exhibited salon 
paintings with exotic subjects (1849-74; pl. 201) but also 
published descriptions that achieved considerable fame, among 
them Un Eti dans le Sahara and Une Annie dam le Sahel. 

Precise documentation of costumes and places was the aim 
of all these painters. Their meticulous detailing did not, however, 
satisfy Delacroix, who himself went to North Africa in 1832. 
As Gautier notes ( Les Beaux- Arts m Europe , Paris, 1857), 
Africa left a vivid and lasting impression on Delacroix. Exotis 
themes recur constantly in his paintings, for example, The 
Massacre at Chios (1824, Louvre; IV, pl. 142), The Death of 
Sardanapalus (1827, Louvre; IV, pl. 143), Women of Algiers 
(1834; pl. 201), a series of water colors depicting African 
costumes (ca. 1832-34), The Jewish Wedding in Morocco (1839* 
Louvre), and other works done as late as the 1860s. Though 
Ingres (q.v.), like Bonington (q.v.) and many other romantics, 
also turned to Oriental themes in his great Odalisque (1814* 
Louvre) and The Turkish Bath (1859-62, Louvre; VIII, PL. 7 2 )» 
he approached them from a different point of view, for his 
interest was purely stylistic. Under the Second Empire the 
outstanding exponents of the Oriental were E.-. A.-A. Dehodencq, 
Theodore Fr&re, and Gustave Achille Guillaumet; but similar 
subjects were also chosen by Constantin Guys and Auguste 
Raffct, later by Carpeaux (q.v.), Adolph Monticelli, and gener- 
ally by artists interested in costumes. 

Gautier, in such writings as Mademoiselle deMaupin (1835-36) 
and Une Nuit de Cliopatre (1845), laid the foundations for sn 
esthetic of exoticism that was to be a nutfor literary as well 
as artistic force during the second half of the 19th century* 
He linked exoticism closely to romantic history; both were 
dominated by the same qualities — overpowering sensuality, 
cruelty, luxuriousness, mysticism, and hedonism — and both 
shared an interest in the East (ancient and modem), Biblicsl 
times, imperial Rome, and the Middle Ages (see NBO-OOTHIC 
STYLES and PRE-RAPHAELITISM AND RELATED MOVEMENTS)* Tit® 

same approach may be sensed in descriptions of works of srt 
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by Swinburne end Pater. According to Maurice Barr&s, the 
devotee of the exotic had to steep himself in a mysterious, 
Oriental fantaay flecked with golden highlights, impregnated 
with strange perfumes, and reverberating with joyous sounds; 
there he would develop a feeling for elegance, pride, and sen- 
ftuousness. Psychic states thus induced reflected, according to 
the devotee, not inner experience but rather an atmosphere 
proper to some remote geographical area (M. Barrfca, La Mort 
de Venise, in Amort et dolori sacrum , Paris 1903). 

Scholars such as Marcel Schwob, however, supplied exotic 
history with factual documentation. Spain was most often 
chosen as the ideal place for exotic voyages. There Barrfcs 
discovered the dreamlike quality of £1 Greco; writers such as 
Mcrimde, Hugo, Gautier (who expounded the greatness of 
Goya to his countrymen), Pierre LouVs, A. V. Samain, Henry 
Millon de Montherlant, and Clemens Brentano turned to Spain. 
While innumerable English and French writers favored old 
European cities such as Venice and Siena for inspiration, Hugo 
and Ferdinand Freiligrath preferred the Levant, the De Gon- 
courta (E. L. A. and J. A. H.) and Pierre Loti Japan, D. H. 
Lawrence and Gerhart Hauptmann Mexico, Stevenson and 
Conrad the South Seas. Exoticism of a somewhat decadent 
flavor is evident in Rimbaud, Mallarmd, Wilde, D'Annunzio, 
Rcmy dc Gourmont, and Jean Lorrain (Paul Duval), and even 
more so in De Musset and Baudelaire. In the visual arts at 
this time, this approach was best exemplified by Gustave 
Moreau, who was inspired by J. K. Huysmans' descriptions; 
to some extent the approach was shared by Arnold Bflcklin 
(q.v.), Burne-Jones, D. G. Rossetti, Aristide Sartorio, Giuseppe 
Cellini, Franz von Stuck, Fdlicien Rops, Jan Toorop, and 
Fernand Khnopff, among the boat of eclectic artists who were 
active in the period dominated by symbolism. 

Spain, aa we have noted, was considered by the 19th century 
as a land of adventure, with exotic implications because of its 
ties with Africa. In part through these ties Goya was “discov- 
ered" by the French romantics. When the critics Paul Mantz 
{Gil A, XIV, Apr., 1863) and Paul de Saint- Victor {La Presse, 
Apr. 27, 1863) accused Manet (q.v.) of having turned into a 
Spaniard and a barbarous version of Goya, they were referring 
to his exoticiam in both subject and style. Spain itself was 
Kiven a new vogue by the empress Eugenie, who was a Spanish 
princess of Montjjo. However, for the impressionists as well 
as the romantics, the moat typical center for exotic fantasy was 
still the East, and particularly North Africa. The contrast 
between white and black men was the theme of several impres- 
sionist works, such as Cdzanne’s The Negro Scipion (S&o Paulo 
Mus. de Arte) and Manet's Olympia (1863, Louvre). Monet 
(q.v.) intentionally did hia military aervice in North Africa, 
later commenting that this experience deeply affected his ap- 
proach. In 1870 Renoir painted an Algerian theme in L' Orien- 
tal *' (Tokyo, Nat. Mus. of Western Art) and in 1872 depicted 
Parisian models in Algerian costumes (Parisiemtes habilUes cn 
Algeriennes). Manet, too, painted auch figures, but his Woman 
tetth Fans (ca. 1874, Louvre) was put into a Japanese setting. 
At about this time Paris waa swept by a great fashion for the 
far East, especially for Japan, that was partly stimulated by 
the Exposition Universelle of 1867. In 1888 the Musde Guimet, 
housing a great collection of Far Eastern art, waa moved from 
Lyons to Paris. The background of the celebrated portrait 

Zoltf by Manet (1868, Louvre) shows — beside the engraving 
done by Goya of Veldzquez* Los borrachos — a Japanese print 
and screen. 

Felix Bracquemond’a interest in Hokusai's prints (see ho- 
kijsai) in 1856 was the beginning of a trend, and Oriental objects 
were soon popular among avant-garde artists. Many of these 
artists, cxpccially Fantin-Latour, Whistler (qq.v.), and J. J. 
J- 1 mot, made use of Japanese costumes and other Orientalia 
as accessories in their portraits. Ensor was to And a similar 
stimulus in the bizarre masks in hia father’s workshop. Gauguin 
(q v.) took up the problem of exoticiam and went beyond it 
by giving it the esthetic justification of a rediscovery of the 
Prumtive (pl. aoa). Hia flight to Tahiti might easily be seen 
t0 correspond to MaUarmd's ideal* at well as to a literary 
tradition springing from Diderot, R. L. Stevenson, Defoe, 


Pierre Loti, J. J. E. Redus, Captain James Cook, and L; A. 
de Bougainville; however, it was actually a search for “the 
elements of a new art, M as O. H. M. Mirbeau (Echo de Paris , 
Feb. 16, 1891), one of Gauguin’s contemporaries, explained 
(see Rewald, Gauguin , Paris, New York, 1938). 

Van Gogh (q.v.) first became interested in Japanese art 
in 1886; it served as a stylistic model. Writing from Arles 
in June, 1888, he said: “The Japanese artist ignores reflected 
colors and puts the flat tones side by side, with characteristic 
lines marking off the movements and the forms." The previous 
year in Paris, Van Gogh had copied two prints by Hiroshige 
(q.v.) and one by Keisai Yensen, and in the portrait of Pfcre 
Tanguy (1887; S. Niarchos Coll.) Japanese prints appear in 
the background. In his letters Van Gogh refers to Japanese 
prints, which he uses as the basis fpr his ideas in discussions 
with his friend, the critic and painter Emile Bernard. Among 
the Nabi group (see European modern movements) the one 
most interested in Japanese prints was Pierre Bonnard (q.v.) 
— so much so that Maurice Denis called him a ' very Japanese 
Nabi" (“Nabi tr&s japonard"). The emphasis on line and 
outline, as in some of Paul Ranaon's decorations and F. E. 
Vallotton's paintings, is derived from Japanese models; it also 
contributes to the decorative quality of the narrative in Toulouse- 
Lautrec (q.v.), Emile Bernard, Paul Sinister, Puvis de Chavannes 
(q.v.), and Maurice Denis. 

During these years the value of Japanese architectural tradi- 
tions was also recognized. Frank Lloyd Wright (q.v.) quoted 
Lao-tzu, made ample use of the Japanese style in his prairie 
houses (1887-1910), and did not abandon it till the tq^os. 
Art Nouveau — or Jugendstil, Wiener Sezession, and Liberty, 
as it waa variously called — employed Oriental, chiefly Japanese, 
motifs in the decorative or applied arts and in architectural 
decoration. On the whole, the exotic elements in Art Nouveau 
are absorbed into a style that is not necessarily connected with 
any exotic subject; this may be seen in the works of Aubrey 
Beardsley (who also illustrated Wilde's Salami, 1894), Gustav 
Klimt, Hermann Obrist, Jan Toorop, and August Endell, and 
in the architecture of J. M. Olbrich, C. F. A. Voysey, and 
C. R. Mackintosh. Odilon Redon (q.v.) gave a personal cast 
to an exoticism that reflected an interest in Buddhism and 
Oriental mysticism, as did Alfred Kubin. 

in contemporary art, exoticiam has almost completely dis- 
appeared. A mystic exoticisr^ was favored by a few German 
expressionists (Emil Nolde, q.v., and Max Pechstein), but it 
was without iconographic expression and was limited to a 
genera] primitivistic approach. Although African Negro art waa 
discovered during the early part of the aoth century, perhaps 
its most significant role was in aiding the break with Renaissance 
concepts of spatial perspective (see R. Fry, Athenaeum, 1920). 
While the artists of the Blaue Reiter group (see expressionism) 
searched for stylistic inspiration in folk and primitive art, the 
extent to which the romantic myth of North Africa had weakened 
may be seen in the water colors that resulted from Klee’s (q.v.) 
trip to Kairouan (Tunisia) in 1914* The African and Oriental 
landscapes of Derain, Chagall, Paul Signac, Utrillo (qq.v.), Keea 
van Dongen, Emile Othon Frieaz, Dunoyer de Segonzac, Andrd 
Lhote, and Albert Marquet (see fauves) do not have a 
genuinely exotic character. Matisse and Dufy (qq.v.), on 
the other hand, turned to the East for arabesque forma and 
as an escapist fantaay. Any resemblance between Mondrian's 
(q.v.) neoplastidsm experiments (see nonobjbctivb art) and 
solutions characteristic of Japanese architecture is purely coinci- 
dental. Though the surrealists occasionally used exotic ele- 
ments, they combined them in ways unrelated to exoticism. 
Recent stylistic adaptations of cultures that are remote in 
time or space include Mirko'a sculpture, evoking mystic or 
magical forces; the exalted Oriental linearism of Morris Graves 
and Mark Tobey; and Antonio T&pies’s employment of Kufic 
characters. 
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EXPRESSIONISM. The expressionist movement in paint- 
ing began in Germany in the first decade of the 20th century 
as an avant-garde revolt against academic naturalism, in favor 
of direct, immediate communication of emotions and thoughts 
and feelings of essential significance. The expressionists relied 
on emotive formulations in place of visual description for com- 
municating their individual subjective reality. Objective reality 
in form might be hinted at, abbreviated, or distorted, but was 
only the vehicle for emotionally intensified content; representa- 
tion of external phenomena was completely subordinated to 
visual statement of inner feeling. Liberation of form and resist- 
ance to the conventional commandments of composition marked 
the esthetic character of the expressionists. They made pas- 
sionate use df the pqwer of color and Btylistic improvisation 
to project their inner experiences, whether these were joyful, 
anguished, demonic, barbarically aggressive, or lyrically mystical. 

In communicating the products of their artistic imaginations, 
the expressionist painters were guided by inward visions reveal- 
ing to them a world rich in inspiration and urging them beyond 
traditional formulas. Contemporary artists in France adhered 
to a formal logic, but expressionism, maturing under German 
influences, gave free rein to emotional agitation ranging from 
social protest to ecstatic spirituality. 

Within an art movement as subjective and individualized 
aa expressionism, various groups took diverse directions, and 
some painters were independent in development and escaped 
the neat pigeonholes of group categorization. 

The two most famous groups classified as expressionist were 
the Briicke (Bridge) painters, who first became associated in 
1905 in Dresden and whose members included Ernst Ludwig 
Kirchner (q.v,) f Emil Nolde fa.v.; pus. 203, 206, 212), Max 
Pechstein (pls. 207, 21 1; IV, 443), Erich Heckel (pls. 209, an), 
Karl Schmidt-Rottluff (pls. 208; IV, 444), Fritz Bleyl, Franz 
Nttlken, Kees van Dongen, and Otto Mueller (Muller; PLS. 209, 
212); and the Blaue Reiter (Blue Rider) group, which originated 
in Munich in 1912 and included Wassily Kandinsky (q.v., 
pl. 21 1), Franz Marc (q.v.; pl. 209), Alexei von Jawlensky 
(pl. 207), Paul Klee (q.v.), August Macke (PL. 210), and Gabriele 
Miinter. 

With both groups identified as expressionists, the Briicke 
painters may be called "figurative expressionists ” and the Blaue 
Reiter artists "abstract expressionists.” The pictorial mode of 
the Briicke artists is violent, full of fits and starts; it emphasizes 
distortion of objects rather than total rejection of representation; 
it is sometimes sketchy, indicating the excited mood of a mind 
at war with its surroundings and lacking any fixed program. 
The Blaue Reiter painters took the step beyond representation, 
stripping their work of reference to objective reality in order 
to strengthen imaginative content. The Briicke painters con- 
cerned themselves with protests against social injustice; the 
Blaue Reiter painters focused on a search for spiritual meaning. 


r Fhe two groups — figurative and abstract — may be said to 
represent the two opposing trends of modem painting: one, an 
art that bears witness to feelings of confusion and torment in 
the face of life; the other, an art that seeks new forms to express 
the ultimate essence and incomparable poetry of life. 

With the figurative expressionists — although not actually 
members of their group — may be considered artists such as 
OBkar Kokoschka (pls. 206, 213), Chaim Soutine (pl. 205), 
Georges Rouault, Ernst Barlach, Max Beckmann, KAthe Roll, 
witz (qq.v.), Alfred Kubin (pl. 212), George Grosz (pl. 214), 
and Karl Hofer. Their views were also related to a rebellion 
later to be expressed in those works of Pablo Picasso (q.v.) 
which seek to embody an awareness of the forces of history. 
With the trend initiated by the abstract expressionists — more 
metaphysical in scope — may be considered the later abstract 
expressionist movement active in the mid-20th century (see 

NONOBJECTIVE ART). 

An understanding of expressionism and the trends within 
it may be illuminated by a look at the ferment of its background. 
Expressionism reflected the restlessness, perplexity, and drive 
for change that dynamized the opening decade of 20th-century 
culture. With the revolution in scientific and philosophical 
conceptions of the world and man’s place in it, artists, too, 
were in rebellion. Many new groups (see also European modern 
movements) formed to find new answers to the question of 
inner and outer experience posed by the new assumptions. Since 
most painters were motivated by their own emotional needs, 
psychological pressures, and stylistic developments, their answers 
varied widely, from the cubists (see cubism and futurism), 
who were concerned with formal order, to those expressionists 
who were so preoccupied with urgent communication of feeling 
(an activity precluding precise control) that they sometimes 
disregarded technical imperfections or signs of haste in their 
finished work. 

Expressionistic turbulence was only one aspect of the tur- 
moil of a time when new* insights into human psychology and 
sociology created a stormy cultural climate. It is significant 
that the term "expressionism” is linked with the revolutionary 
social ideas of the poet Georg Bilchner, the revolutionary reli- 
gious views of the philosopher Seren Kierkegaard, the febrile 
anguish of August Strindberg’s and Frank Wedekind’s dramas, 
the studies of existentialist factors in human behavior by the 
philosophers Martin Heidegger and Karl Jaspers, and the dis- 
coveries of the importance of the unconscious by Sigmund 
Freud. In this atmosphere of reevaluation* the expressionists 
sought in some cases to destroy a painful miter reality and in 
others to penetrate to a new and poetic inner reality. The 
perspective of the literary and philosophical environment, with 
its intertwined cultural trends, shows how the term "expres- 
sionism” acquired a meaning extending beyond a particular 
period in history. 

As to the origin of the term itself, we know that the painter 
Julien Herv6 used it in 1901 to describe a group of his own 
works, and that Wilhelm Worringer used it in connection with 
the paintings of Van Gogh. It seems most probable, however, 
that the word took on its present meaning when one of the 
members of the jury for an exhibition of the Berlin Neue Sczes- 
sion (New Secession) movement (1910) asked, concerning a 
painting by Pechstein, "Is this still impressionism?” and ws» 
told, "No, it is expressionism.” 

The genesis and proliferation of the expressionist movement 
in relation to its contemporary art history follow the pattern 
of any other revolutionary process: the creation of the new 
began with the fragmentation of the old. Among the first signs 
of the split with tradition in Germany were the Munich Sezes* 
aion movement of 1892, and, in the same year, the furor when 
the Verein Berliner KUnstler (Berlin Artists' Association)* hav- 
ing invited the Norwegian painter Edvard Munch (q.v.; PL. S 04 ) 
to show 55 of his works — fervently acclaimed by artists through- 
out Germany — withdrew them from exhibition in the free 
adverse reaction. This controversy over Munch, whose work* 
were to influence Briicke painters, stimulated the foundation & 
the Freie KUnstler Vereinigung (Union of Free Artists), which 
was almost contemporary with the Munich Sexeaaion movement* 
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A few yean later the Berlin Sezession was formed, and ex- 
hibited painting* by Kandinsky. It was followed by the Neue 
Secession in 1910, organized with the aid of the Brticke and 
the future Blaue Reiter. Meanwhile, Kandinsky had helped to 
organize the Neue Ktlnstler Vereinigung (New Artists’ Federa- 
tion) in 1909* Other group formations and fragmentations had 
been taking place simultaneously and influencing the expres- 
sionists. The paintings of the Fauves (q.v.) between 1900 and 
1907 showed numerous affinities with the works of the BrUcke 
group, mainly in the joyful and direct use of color laid down 
in flat areas as the instrument of expressing personal feelings. 
The Jugendstil group, which had originated just before the 
turn of the century as practitioners of cursive, linear, semiab- 
stract, and nature-derived ornament used primarily in industrial 
art, was gradually developing a type of chromatic stylization 
reminiscent of the Fauves’ brilliant use of color. Neoimpres- 
sionism, too, was well known to the expressionist painters, and 
as early aa 1904 Kandinsky had introduced works by Paul 
Signac (q.v.), Theodore Van Rysselberghe, Jules- Leon Flan- 
drin, C.-P.-F. Gulrin, Toulouse-Lautrec, and Fllix Edouard 
Vallotton into the tenth exhibition of the Phalanx group. Later, 
cubism attracted the attention of Kandinsky. Some expres- 
sionists participated in the Dada movement of 1916 and just 
thereafter, but their involvement was only temporary and casual, 
allowing them an outlet for a certain spirit of nihilism. Yet 
another movement — different in form from the social protest 
of the BrUcke painters — was the Neue Sachlichkeit (New 
Objectivity), which fostered far more outspoken and less gener- 
alized expressions of social protest (e.g., the works of Otto 
Dix and George Grosz). Pechstein and Mueller, two leaders 
of the BrUcke group, ranged alongside Dix and Grosz in 1918 
in the Novembergruppe, an association uniting most of the 
leading German artists and intellectuals in support of the pro- 
letarian revolution; and Schmidt-Rottluff was a contributor to 
Aktion , a newspaper of antibourgeois and anarchistic orienta- 
tion that started publication in 19x1. The New Objectivity 
transformed the grotesque into the satirical, and form ap- 
proached objective reality ever more closely. Art was given a 
practical purpose — the “art for art’s sake” attitude went out 
of fashion. In 1919, Grosz declared that “art, the arts, and 
artists are worth less than a bone or a hair of a worker struggling 
for his daily bread.” Nevertheless, in the opinion of many 
writers on modem art, Max Beckmann, a leader of the New 
Objectivity, achieved a great esthetic and symbolic significance 
in his powerful commentaries on humanity. 

The above broad outlines of the expressionist movement — 
what it was, who was in it, how it came about, and its relation 
to the art history of its time — provide us with a frame of 
reference for a closer look at tile influences and individuals 
in the two groups of painters whose courageous and rebellious 
imaginations crested expressionist art. 

To start with the BrUcke group, it is necessary to refer 
again to the Norwegian painter Edvard Munch, whose vision 
— halfway between the symbolic and the psychological — was 
an important influence. In 1893 Munch helped to organize and 
participated in an exhibition of works rejected by the Berlin 
exhibition of 1892. The first monograph on Munch’s painting 
was published in 1894, also in Berlin, with the collaboration 
of Willy Pastor, Franz Servaes, Julius Meier-Graefe, and Stanis- 
law Przybyszewski — all of whom were leaders of the literary 
group identified with the name of the restaurant, “Zum Schwar- 
zen Ferkel” (“At the Black Piglet”), where they used to meet. 
These men, with whom Munch maintained close contact, were 
to be among the most active contributors to the review called 
founded in 1895. In 1902 and 1903 more of Munch’s 
works were shown at the exhibition of the Berlin Sezession. 
He had painted his first Lebenrfrtes (Frieze of Life) in 1892, and 
in 1904 completed the second for Ms* Linde at LUbeck. Two 
years later, Munch executed a third such mural for the hall 
of the Kammerspiele (theater) in Berlin. In 1905 he went to 
Paint portraits of the Esche family at Chemnitz, Saxony, near 
Dresden. Heckel, Kirchner, and Schmidt-Rottluff were in Dres- 
den at this time, and Munch’s emotional symbolism attracted 
toeae German paintetv, who opposed any purely lyrical rep- 


resentation or any work that did not explicitly reflect the inner 
turmoil of the soul. They were fascinated by the obsessive 
anguish and the primitive sinuosity of Munch’s works. It was 
through Munch’s painting that the influences of Van Gogh and 
Gauguin (qq.v.) made their way into Germany. Van Gogh’s 
paintings were first shown in Germany in 1901, and Gauguin’s 
made their German debut at the 1903 exhibition of the Berlin 
Sezession. The subjectivism of Munch, Van Gogh, and Gauguin 
anticipated that of the expressionists. 

Van Gogh’s work influenced Fauvism which, in turn, ap- 
parently influenced the BrUcke painters. Gustave Moreau, the 
mattre of so many Fauves, taught that art could not be other 
than the search for one’s own inner sentiments. Whether or 
not the BrUcke painters had seen the works of the Fauves 
before their movement began, there, is much evidence of a sur- 
prising consonance of taste. Perhaps this relationship may be 
explained by the ease with which ideas spread at that period. 
Moreover, Kees van Dongen, who took part in the Fauves* 
exhibition in Paris in 1905, was to be invited a year later to 
join the Briicke group. Maurice de Vlaminck, also associated 
with the Fauves, asserted the need to “translate on impulse — 
avoiding fixed rules — a wide variety of human rather than 
artistic ideas.” These views are similar to those expressed by 
Van Gogh in a famous letter to his brother in 1888, in which 
he admits to using color in the most arbitrary way solely in 
order to be able to express himself more strongly. For the 
emphatic use of color and also — perhaps to a greater extent — 
for the deliberate distortion of representation with polemic pur- 
pose, the paintings of James Ensor (q.v.; PJL8. 122, 203) fit into 
the trend of the expressionist spirit. His work attracted the 
BrUcke painters because of its often grotesque distortion, im- 
petuosity, and ironic intent. 

While the BrUcke painters assimilated some of the artistic 
developments initiated by the Fauves, ideologically they reacted 
against this by strict observation of the Germanic tradition 
handed down by Matthias GrUnewald, Tilman Riemenschneider 
(qq.v.), and Viet Stoss. Despite stylistic influences by some 
non-German painters, they prided themselves, above all, on 
being German in sentiment. Nolde, for example, proudly pro- 
claimed, “A German artist, that's w?i*t I am.” The protest 
— published by Carl Vinnen — by German artists against the 
menacing inroads made by French works of art was opposed 
particularly by Marc, Macke, and Kandinsky, the three leading 
exponents of the Blaue Reiter movement, and also by Pechstein 
among the BrUcke painters. It ia evident from this that expres- 
sionism as practiced by the BrUcke, for all the great achievements 
of its adherents, acknowledged an essentially German heritage. 

The manifesto of the association which called itself the 
Brucke, written by Kirchner in 1906, expresses the group’s new 
approach as follows: “With a profound belief in progress, in 
a new generation of creators and appreciators, we summon the 
younger generation. As the youth that carries within it the 
future, we wish to win freedom to act and to live in opposition 
to the diehard forces of the past. We welcome everyone who 
portrays his creative impulses honestly and directly.” 

Elsewhere, Kirchner made the following clarification of this 
declaration: “Painting is the art that represents a phenomenon 
of feeling on a plane surface. The medium employed in paint- 
ing, for both background and line, is color. The painter trans- 
forms a concept derived from his own experiences into a work 
of art. He learns to make use of his medium through con- 
tinuous practice. There are no fixed rules for this. The rules 
for any given work grow during its actual execution, through 
the personality of the creator, his methods and technique, and 
the message he is conveying. These rules can be divined from 
the finished work, but never can a work of art be created from 
a basis of fixed laws and rules. The perceptible joy in the 
object seen is, from the beginning, the origin of all represen- 
tational art. Today photography reproduces an object exactly. 
Painting, liberated from the need to do so, regains freedom of 
action. Instinctive transfiguration of form at the very instant 
of feeling is put down on the flat surface on impulse. The 
work of art is bom from the total translation of personal ideas 
in the execution.'* 
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This central criterion of the new approach must be con- 
sidered carefully — that the rules governing any work of art 
arise in the course of its actual creation rather than possessing 
a prior authority dictating the style of execution. Nolde, writ- 
ing to a friend in 1907, elaborated the new approach in this 
way: “What is law in art? What is free will or license? Every 
real artist creates new values, new beauties; and from these 
there arise new laws — if that word may be used. The new 
and the beautiful that he brings into being, because they are 
not subject to previous laws, are called ‘arbitrary’ or ’exces- 
sively free.* These are criticisms that every genius must suffer. 
First came art, then, alas, esthetic and scholarly laws were for- 
mulated .... Dear friend, it is not at all difficult to enjoy the 
art of the past and to be on familiar terms with it; it is infinitely 
harder to er\joy modem art, especially contemporary works .... 
If I may offer you a piece of good advice ... it would be this: 
If you discern a lawlessness, free will, excessive license, rough- 
ness, or brutality in these contemporary works, then study them 
long and carefully, and you will, in the end, realize how this 
apparent license becomes liberty, and roughness becomes refine- 
ment. Inoffensive pictures of any value are rare.” Despite 
such declarations, the works of the Briicke painters reveal that 
they were less concerned with absolutes than with immediate 
emotional pressures. 

To appreciate the impact of the Briicke rebellion, one must 
remember that its members’ works began to appear in German 
art shows at a time when the ruling art fashion was essentially 
academic and conventional, represented by the works of Arnold 
Bflcklin (q.v.), Franz Stuck, Franz von Lenbach, Adolf von 
Menzel, and Wilhelm Leibl. The Briicke painters were the 
first to break out of German isolation from the mainstream 
of European artistic development, and it was necessary for them 
to move decisively in a new direction. The Briicke painters 
made their move at an auspicious moment, offering their own 
interpretation of art and making a contribution of great impor- 
tance, as subsequent history has demonstrated. Apart from 
any consideration of its individual members, evaluation of the 
group as a whole should not underestimate its influence on all 
modern culture, since the Briicke set into motion new currents 
in art which were demanded by the spirit of the time. 

Tlie Briicke group was founded at Dresden in 1905, but it 
grew out of many previous meetings. Kirchner and Bleyl, 
students of architecture under Fritz Schumacher at the tech- 
nical Hochsckule in Dresden, became friends in 1902. Together 
they began to devote themselves to drawing and painting. At 
about the same time, Heckel and Schmidt- Rottluff met at 
Chemnitz. In 1904 after his enrollment at the Hochsckule , 
Heckel met Bleyl and Kirchner, who had returned from a 
year in Munich. In the following year, Schmidt-Rottluff also 
came to Dresden to study architecture at the Hochsckule and 
became close friends with the other three painters. Max Pech- 
stein had been studying at the Dresden Academy of Fine Arts 
since 1900. Emil Nolde moved from Berlin to Dresden. Thus, 
by 1905, six members of what Vas to become the Briicke group 
lived in this city. Heckel converted a shoe store into a studio 
which he handed over to Kirchner in the following year, mov- 
ing to another studio in the same street. At the converted 
store, the friendly group of painters used to meet. They built, 
carved, and decorated their own furniture, and covered the 
walls with painted canvases. They drew and painted from the 
same model and kept a book entitled Odi profanum , in which 
each member of the group wrote down his own ideas. They 
lived a community in order to demonstrate their identity in 
art and life. They read Walt Whitman, Rossetti, Swinburne, 
Verlaine, Mallarm£, Rimbaud, D’Annunzio, Ibsen, Strindberg, 
Wedekind, Rilke, Friedrich Hdlderlin, Arno Holz, Theodor 
Fontane, Stefan George, Emile Verhteren, Henri de R6gnier, 
Georg Heym, Georg Trakl, and others. They became tremen- 
dous admirers of the writings of Nietzsche, and Mueller predicted 
that churches would one day be built in honor of the philosopher. 

In 1906, the artists became publicly known as a group. In 
addition to the artists, certain inactive associates — friends, col- 
lectors, and patrons — participated in the group’s efforts. The 
associates made annual contributions and received in return 


portfolios containing original prints by the active members 
who now included, in addition to the founders, Cuno Amiet 
Axel Gall6n-Kallela, Emil Nolde (following his one-man show 
at the Arnold Gallery), and Max Pechstein, who had made a 
reputation with his ceiling for the Saxony Pavilion at the Dresden 
Industrial Art Exposition. In the autumn of 1906, the group 
held its first exhibition in the Seifert lamp factory at Dresden- 
Ldbtau, showing works by Heckel, Kirchner, Nolde, Pechstein, 
Schmidt-Rottluff, and Bleyl. In the winter of the same year, 
a second group exhibition — this time consisting of graphic 
art — was held at the lamp factory, and included works by 
Amiet, Gall6n-Kallela, and even Kandinsky. 

The Briicke painters took a lively interest in graphic art. 
They dedicated themselves to this art form with zeal and deter- 
mination, and their achievements were of such high quality that 
they are now considered to rank with the finest graphic works 
of that period. The renewal of feeling which Felix Vallotton 
and Munch attained in wood engraving influenced the interest 
in graphic media shown by the expressionist painters. These 
painters made a notable contribution to the evolution of the 
technique of wood engraving, which was popularized by the 
Pre-Raphaelites William Morris and Walter Crane, was con- 
tinued by Aubrey Beardsley (q.v.), and enriched by the unique 
developments of Gauguin and Lucien Pissarro. The expres- 
sionists simplified composition, juxtaposed large surfaces of 
black and white, translated perspective effects by the interrela- 
tion of planes (rather than realistically), and gave clear stylistic 
value to the simple outlines and to the negative areas. All 
these qualities combined to determine, through the individual 
stamp of different artists, a style which was in clear contrast 
with that of their academic predecessors. The expressionists' 
graphic work, particularly their woodcuts, brought about a 
genuine revival of this medium and gave it a new poetic sig- 
nificance. Thus they vitalized an important aspect of modem 
art. The aggression in their creativity expressed itself in the 
vigor with which they undertook printmaking; they eschewed 
conventional schemes of composition and avoided any quality 
of charm that might corrupt their imaginative and revolu- 
tionary aims. 

Characteristic of the expressionists' woodcuts is a strongly 
marked structure built up from a series of planes which balance 
each other. This structure has a breadth of rhythm unbroken 
by excessive mobility of curves and arabesques. Every line is 
executed with urgency and decision. The force of the expres- 
sionists' woodcuts lies in the simplification of compositional 
elements. The artists were animated by an exuberant arrogance 
bound to upset the calm sense of order basic to traditional arr 
styles. Their works were the result of an intense preoccupation 
with the discharge of emotion as rapidly as possible, rather 
than with depth of expression. Nonetheless, the expressionists’ 
experience in this medium waa fruitful and significant, and 
will be remembered for its immediate achievements as well as 
for the stimulus it gave to subsequent works. 

After the first two exhibitions, the Briicke group won further 
acclaim and success. In 1907 the group exhibited at the Richter 
gallery, including Franz NOlken as a guest artist. He joined 
the group in 1908 and organized a traveling exhibition through- 
out Germany. In that year Nolde withdrew from the group 
and Kees van Dongen joined it on the introduction of Pechstein» 
who had met him in Paris. In 1908 also, Pechstein moved to 
Berlin, and a year later Bleyl left the group and gave up paint- 
ing to undertake — of necessity — a more remunerative occupa- 
tion. In 1910 Mueller became a member. Meanwhile the 
exhibition of the Berlin Sezession movement rejected the paint- 
ings not only of Nolde and others, but also of Pechstein, who 
thereupon became the promoter of the Neue Sezeaaion. In 
1911 Kirchner and Heckel left Dresden and joined Pechstein 
in Berlin. It waa in Berlin, in 1912, that they were visited by 
Marc and Macke. During that year they showed prints it the 
Goltz Gallery in Munich alongside works by the artists of the 
Blaue Reiter group. Although the members of the Brttcke 
group continued to meet and work together — in favorable 
economic circumstances, thanks to the support of certain col- 
lectors — their enthusiasm began to flag and the group suffered 
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a number of defections. The Brilcke annual report for 1912 
was prepared, but it was never published. The Chronik KG 
Brilcke ( Chronicle of the Brilcke Painters ' Group), compiled and 
edited by Kirchner, was rejected in 1913 by some members of 
the association because they felt that the presentation was biased . 
In that year the group disbanded by unanimous consent, and 
its artists followed their individual paths. None of them, how- 
ever, denied the value of those propositions that, for a given 
period, had united them. 

The contribution of the Briicke painters consisted less in 
their opposition to academicism and orthodoxy — an attitude 
they shared with many contemporary artists — than in their 
release from naturalism so that they could express their im- 
mediate feelings in the most spontaneous possible way. They 
believed that any delay in execution would necessarily adul- 
terate the inner urges that had to be communicated; they wished 
to preserve the freshness of these feelings and to give them 
adequate expression without stopping to ponder matters of form. 
They avoided the long working process of reproducing objective 
reality; and when they depicted objects on which their mes- 
sage unavoidably depended, these became bare profiles, sym- 
bols, or essences of things no longer holding their usual meaning. 
While the Brilcke painters rejected the dogmas of realism, they 
did explicitly intend to communicate an existing reality — the 
reality of human suffering in a hostile, cruel, and violent world. 
They succeeded in expressing, through the media of art, their 
sympathy for struggling humanity and their protest against the 
universal oppression that they apprehended with such profound 
sensitivity. 

This kind of artistic “ documentation" of emotional states 
and ideological convictions may be found in a painter who, 
although he was never a member of the Brilcke group, greatly 
influenced the direction of its development. Kokoschka, despite 
his apparent disdain for the object per se, nevertheless gave it 
a place in works that are always aflame with life. He combined 
the elements of his paintings with lucidity, however deformed 
thev may seem; and he was ever alive to the dictates of instinct, 
expressing universal feelings. For Kokoschka as for the Brilcke 
artists, the protest against the anguish of the human condition 
was the central theme. To express their feelings they delved 
deeply into myth and symbolism, in some instances incorporat- 
ing elements of pure fantasy into their works. Kokoschka was 
also attracted to the atmosphere of allegory and nihilism in the 
l)ada movement, which presented his play Sphinx and Straw- 
man in Zurich in 1917. This play — written 10 years earlier — 
was first staged in Vienna in 1909. and a revised and enlarged 
version of it was published under the title Hiob in 1917- Both 
the Hriicke and Dada artists, disturbed by social and political 
problems and desirous of building a way of life that would 
liberate man's individuality from convention, strayed into one 
or two anarchistic digressions. The terrible consequences of 
World War I incited them to expose all the inhumanity and 
horror of war and also to escape — via imagination and 
fantasy — from the world that permitted the war to occur. 
The attractions that Dada held at this time for so many artists 
require a more detailed explanation than can be given here 
(see EUROPEAN MODERN MOVEMENTS). 

Turning now to the other great group of expressionists, the 
IJlauc Reiter, there is evidence that its more intensive search for 
a spiritual reality and its exploration of man’s relationship to 
the universe projected more lasting implications for modem art 
than did the Brilcke group’s political and social preoccupations. 

The influences which shared in shaping the Blaue Reiter 
included the emphasis of the impressionists, the Jugendstil 
Kroup, and others on chromatic harmony or — as Hermann 
Bahr put it — “the music of colors," the teachings of Hermann 
Obnst and Adolf Hdlzel, the crosscurrents between art and 
science, the theories of the cubists and the futurists, and the 
philosophical speculations of Wilhelm Worringer. 

Color, which had risen to primary importance in painting 
since shortly before the appearance of impressionism, was grad* 
ually being freed from every direct bond with nature. The 
value of color for its own sake, independent of any link with 
subject, was the continuous concern of many artists. Kandinsky, 


greatly struck with the works of Claude Monet (q.v.) which 
he saw at Moscow in 1895, pondered the question of color 
anew, eventually deciding that it was better to do without a 
subject altogether. (Kandinsky presented 60 paintings by Monet 
at the seventh exhibition of the Phalanx group in 1903.) In- 
quiries into esthetics revealed that the pleasure and meaning 
of music arose from the putting together of sounds which, con- 
sidered individually, lacked any reference to a subject. Kubin, 
in hiB novel Die Andere Seite (published in 1909), relates ex- 
periences amalgamating color and music without any relation 
to the subject. Holzel's researches into the harmony of colors 
and the media of expression, published in 1904 in the widely 
read review Kunst fur Alle , came to the attention of other 
painters and knowledgeable laymen among whom the more 
alert became aware of the abstractions he produced in 1910 
in Stuttgart, where he was a teacher at the Academy. Obrist 
had studiod l!)c psychic effect of abstract forms; his collaborator, 
August Endell, had investigated the power of pure color on 
the human mind. The teaching of Obrist, who lived in Munich 
from 1894, aimed at the reduction of everything to basic ele- 
ments, and he was able to harmonize this aim with the concepts 
of the Jugendstil, of which he was one of the main exponents. 
The Blaue Reiter artists experienced more impact from these 
attitudes and gave them greater realization than did the Brilcke 
artists, who were already in substantial agreement with them. 
Nolde, for example, attended Httlzel’s school at Dachau and 
learned only to put a greater emphasis on color. Kirchner 
worked in Obrist’s studio in Munich in 1904 without acquiring 
any important stimulus. By contrast, the works of Otto Meyer* 
Am den, Oskar Schlemmcr, and Willi Baumeister — all at one 
time pupils of Holzel — were to be much more daring. There 
is no question that the contributions of Obrist and Hdlzel 
influenced the evolution of abstract expressionism and the 
theories foitnulated by the Blaue Reiter group. 

The scientific environment, too, was an important influence 
upon abstract expressionism. The relationship between art and 
science is based not on any fixed law but rather on the life 
of the spirit, which must be an integral whole. Leonardo da 
Vinci's preoccupation with scientific ideas, and, more recently, 
the use of scientific knowledge aboKt the spectrum by the 
divisionist school and by Georges Seurat (q.v.) are examples of 
the crosscurrents between art and science. This relationship 
docs not consist in the mere' adoption of technical innovations 
by the artist; it is rather a combination of artistic and scientific 
insights giving rise to well-defined intellectual activity. For 
example, when Kubin looked through a microscope in 1906, 
he was so moved that he forthwith rejected superficial notions 
of nature as fixed and organized. He proceeded to paint en- 
tangled veils and rays, crystal fragments, sea shells, flesh shreds, 
leafy decorations, and a thousand other aspects of nature which 
were a continuing source of wonder to him while he worked 
and which rewarded him with the greatest happiness be ever 
derived from his painting. Kandinsky, too, was undoubtedly 
influenced by the revelations of the microscope. The related- 
ness of his creative spirit to the world of science is illustrated 
by his stated intention to devote an issue of the Blaue Reiter 
journal to the bringing together of art and science, and his 
comments on the tremendous and perturbing impression that 
he received from the news of the splitting of the atom. The 
expressionists' feeling for the unity of science and art was 
stated in 1912 by Franz Marc, who wrote: "Everything is one. 
Space and time, color and form, are but ways of seeing that 
stem from the transient structure of our own souls. Space is 
a conceived projection of our own beings. Time is an estimate 
of our being, into which we introduce the concept of ‘the 
present’ as an imaginary quantity." 

In these words may be read expressionism’s declaration of 
independence of the boundaries of the visible world. The space 
barrier was broken. The creation of imaginary apace began. 
A new method of representation was initiated. The artist no 
longer explored the universe (of which he was a part) optically, 
but instead he investigated the forces that connected him to it. 
His creative orientation coincided with the modern urge to 
clarify conceptions of the world, and this — together with the 
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revolt against the traditional order — brought about a com- 
pletely new system of artistic expression and representation. 

The new principles were clearly not produced all at once 
but were preceded by a series of experiments and speculations 
in fields other than art. In 1908, Hermann Minkowski, the 
mathematician credited with laying the mathematical founda- 
tion for the theory of relativity, had made known his conception 
of a fourth-dimensional time-space unity. This was the basis 
of the cubists' theories. Without doubt the works of the cubists 
had an important influence on the Blaue Reiter group. Kan- 
dinsky was highly cultured, and — because of his extensive travels 
— he was acquainted with the latest artistic developments. 
Macke was introduced to cubist theory in 191a when he met 
Robert Delaunay (q.v.) in Paris and when he was painting 
the first of the pictures he called "windows." Lyonel Feininger 
(q.v.) was also beginning to assimilate cubist theory at this time. 

Philosophically, the Blaue Reiter painters were influenced 
by Wilhelm Worringer, who, in 1907, published Abstraktion 
und EinfUhling ( Abstraction and Empathy ), in which he stated 
explicitly that a work of art stands on equal terms with nature 
and is not dependent on nature, even in its deepest and in- 
nermost being. It is, in other words, an independent entity. 
This line of esthetic thought was that of Alois Riegl and Konrad 
Fiedler. Its echo may be heard in the words of August Macke: 
"Ideas that cannot be stated in words are expressed in forms 
which can be grasped by our five senses, such as a star, thunder, 
a flower .... Form is a mystery to us because it is the ex- 
pression of mysterious forces. Only through the medium of 
form do we suspect that existence of those secret powers, of 
the Invisible God. . Our senses are the bridge between the 
incom p rehe ns ible and the comprehensible. To see plants and 
animals is to feel their mystery. To hear thunder k to feel its 
mystery. To understand the language of forms is to be nearer 
the mystery, to live. To create form is to live .... Man ex- 
presses his life in form. Every form of art is a materialization 
of man's inner life. The exterior art form is the artist’s interior 
feeling.** 

With such links of thought and feeling, the members of the 
Blaue Reiter shared the ideas that Kandinsky formulated in 
1910 and published in 1912 in his book called Concerning the 
Spiritual in Art , even though this group, like the Briicke, did 
not subscribe to any real codification of theory. In his book 
Kandinsky wrote: "Efforts to revive the art principles of the 
past can at best produce works which resemble a still-born 
child .... Our materialist world has produced a kind of spec- 
tator . . . who is not content to place himself in front of a pic- 
ture and let it speak for itself .... His spiritual eye does not 
probe through the external medium to the internal significance. 
[The arts] must learn from music that every harmony and every 
discord that springs from internal necessity is beautiful." 

The Blaue Reiter group had its birth in Munich, a city of 
as lively a culture as any in the Germany of those days. Its 
progenitors were two Russians; Jawlensky, who came to Munich 
in 1896 with his friend MarianAe von Werefkin, and Kandinsky, 
who took up residence in the Bohemian quarter of the city 
(Schwabing) in 1897. In 1901 Kandinsky, who was outstand- 
ingly active in support of the rebirth of art and of the youthful 
forces that were ready to bring it about, became president of 
the Phalanx group. In 1903 Kandinsky was in Paris, which 
Marc had already visited and to which he was to return four 
years later. Macke, also, visited Paris in 1907. In 1909 Kan- 
dinsky founded the Neue Kunstler Vereinigung with Jawlensky, 
Adolf Erbsloh, Alexander Kanoldt, Kubin, Miintcr, Marianne 
von Werefkin, Heinrich Schnabel, and Oskar Wittenstein. These 
artists were later joined by Vladimir von Bechtejeff, Erma Bossi, 
Franz Marc, Karl Hofer (pl. 205), Moissej Kogan, Pierre Gi- 
rieud, Alexander Sacharoff, Otto Fischer, and Henri Le Faucon- 
nier. The association held its first exhibition at the Thannhauser 
Gallery, Munich, from December, 1909, to January, 1910; and 
its second showing was held the following autumn. During 
preparations for the third exhibition in December, 1911, a 
deep split developed among the members over the matter of 
the jury panel, whose authority was not accepted by many of 
the group. This incident brought into the open a far deeper 


division. Its background was complex, involving basic esthetic 
attitudes toward representation, subject, and spirit, and result- 
ing in the birth of the Blaue Reiter group. 

As early as 1910 Kandinsky had painted his first abstract 
water color. By July, 1911, he and Marc had begun to prepare 
essays on esthetics for the book Der Blaue Reiter , published in 
1912, hard on the heels of Kandinsky's Concerning the Spiritual 
in Art . (According to Kandinsky, he and Marc formulated the 
group’s title when they were having coffee in Marc's garden 
at Sindelsdorf: Both were enamored of the color blue, Marc 
loved horses and Kandinsky riders, so they devised the ni^ 
from these preferences.) Between 1909 and 1910, the Neue 
Kilnstler Vereinigung was still under the influence of die 
Jugcndstil. In 1912 Otto Fischer made the following statement 
illuminating the esthetic foundations of the Neue Kilnstler 
Vereinigung: "Color is a means of composition .... The es- 
sence of an object is not determined by precise drawing but 
by a powerful, moving, penetrating, and impermeating out- 
line .... Things are no longer merely things when they are 
an expression of the soul." Kandinsky, on the other hand, in 
the catalogue of the second Neue Kilnstler Vereinigung show 
(in which Braque, Van Dongen, Picasso, Rouault, and Vlaminck 
took part) had put the question: "Is not the content of a work 
of art to express a mystery in the language of mystery?" His 
views differed from those of the members agreeing with Fischer's 
affirmation that "a picture is not only an expression; it is also 
a representation. It expresses the soul, not directly, but in the 
subject represented. A painting without a subject is meaningless. 
Half soul and half subject would be absolute foolishness. These 
are the errors of empty dreamers and impostors. Let these 
addled brains talk of spirituality — spirit does not cause con- 
fusion but clarity." 

So it came about that Kandinsky, Marc, and Milnter de- 
serted the Neue Kunstler Vereinigung. As the Blaue Reiter 
group they exhibited for the first time on Dec. 18, 1911, at 
the Thannhauser Gallery, The participants were Henri Rous- 
seau, Robert Delaunay (qq.v.), Elizabeth Epstein, Eugen Kahler, 
Albert Bloch, Arnold Schfinberg, David and Wladimir Burliuk, 
Jean Blo&-Niestl6, Heinrich Campcndonk, Milnter, Macke, 
Marc, and Kandinsky. The group’s first exhibition was in- 
troduced with the following statement: "The great revolution, 
the shift in the center of gravity in art, literature, and musk, 
diversity of forms considered from the point of view of con- 
struction and composition, the intense urge to turn oneself 
toward the inner core of nature and thus to renounce all adorn- 
ment of nature’s exterior forms .... these are the marks of a 
new spiritual renaissance; to show the character and evidence 
of this change in ideas, to emphasize its connection with the 
past, to reveal the inner urges in all the forms which provoke 
an inward reaction in the beholder .... such is the aim which 
the Blaue Reiter will strive to achieve." In March, 1912, the 
show became a traveling exhibition. On Mar. 12 Herwarth 
Walden opened his Berlin gallery with it; in June its paintings 
by Kandinsky and Macke were included in the Sondcrbund 
exhibition, Cologne; it was presented in Hagen in July; and it 
appeared in September at the Goldschmidt Gallery in Frankfort. 
In March-April, 1912, there was an exhibition at the Golt* 
Gallery in Munich for black and white graphic art. Participst- 
ing with the Blaue Reiter were members of the BrUcke group 
from Dresden (whose contacts with the Blaue Reiter group in 
Munich were not long continued), representatives of the Neue 
Berlin Sezession, and Andri* Derain, Jean Arp, Roger de La 
Frcsnaye (qq.v.), Maurice dc Vlaminck, Robert Lotiron, Natalia 
Gontcharova, Michael Larionov, Kasimir Malevich, Klee, Pi- 
casso, Braque, and Kubin. In September-November, 19*3* the 
Blaue Reiter group took part in the first Herbstsalon (Autumn 
Exhibition) organized by Walden in Berlin. A year later, with 
the outbreak of World War I, the group dispersed. Kandinsky 
and Jawlensky took refuge in Switzerland, and Kandinsky went 
on to Russia, where he spent the war years. Macke and Mw c 
died on the battlefield. 

The foregoing accounts of the art movements of the early 
20th century show that widely varied and separate influences 
combined over a period of years to wipe out any remnant of 
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established convention. Although general distinctions may be 
made among the new art movements, it has been seen that 
they were interrelated. They shared some of the same in- 
fluences, and, to some extent, they influenced one another. 
The new creative current of expressionism was based on new 
hypotheses and was not simply a memory of the past. This 
new current, far from crippling artistic creativity, was a search 
for visual means of expression founded upon a vision of the 
spiritual essence of an object rather than upon mere imitation. 
The power of color and other visual techniques were stressed 
to vitalize this expression. The Blaue Reiter painters threw 
themselves passionately into their pursuit of their inner vision. 
While the Briicke group was still using recognizable forms in 
their paintings, the Blaue Reiter, under the dominating urge of 
Kandinsky, strove toward pure spiritual expression. In the 
Blaue Reiter journal (Munich, 1912), Kandinsky gave this ex- 
planation of the origin of creative work: “The creative spirit 
(which can be defined as spirit in the abstract) finds a way to 
one soul, then to others, and causes an aspiration, an inner 
compulsion .... Man, consciously or unconsciously, seeks a 
material form for the new spiritual values within him .... 
The force which drives the human spirit ever onwards and 
upwards ... is abstract spirit.*' Kandinsky had become aware 
of a new, spiritual field of artistic endeavor that demanded a 
new method of expression so that it might give full rein to 
the inner compulsions. He asserted that the word was “the 
echo of what is within'* in so far as it ends by losing its external 
meaning to become a pure sound reflecting the soul itself. In 
the same way, “painting is an art and art in general is not 
the aimless creation of things which dissolve into thin air; it 
is a power that is entirely purposeful and that must serve the 
development and refinement of the human soul .... Art is 
the language which can communicate only through the form 
proper to itself, with the essentia] spirit of things which is the 
staple nourishment of the soul and which the soul can absorb 
only in this form." 

Arnold SchOnberg — then a painter as well as a composer — 
also declared that he made creative decisions through feeling 
alone. During the same period another composer, Thomas von 
Hartmann, warned in the group's journal that the essence of 
a work of art lies in the degree of correspondence between 
the means of expression and the inner compulsions. Although 
both the BrOcke and the Blaue Reiter groups, as expressionists, 
were* in agreement with such basic concepts concerning the 
correlation of the inner compulsion with the creative process, 
the BrOcke painters' attachment to distorted representation was 
often characterized by a demonic element, while the researches 
of some of the Blaue Reiter painters (e.g., Kandinsky and the 
later Marc) beyond objective reality resulted in a lyrical mys- 
ticism. The Blaue Reiter group sought for the spirituality of 
art, for they were convinced of the bond existing between man 
and the universe. From this belief arose their idea of the 
"musicality" of color. They desired to picture an almost mys- 
tical world existing behind the visible world because they con- 
sidered this visible world to be a transient one. They were 
aided in their quest by their interest in fables and folk arts. 

In his youth, Kandinsky, as a member of an ethnographic 
expedition, had visited northern Russia. There he was much 
impressed by the indigenous folk arts. He was struck by the 
intense colors used naively but nonetheless effectively by the 
folk artists, their ability to aee significance beyond the conven- 
tional, the energy with which they expressed themselves, their 
free use of line, and their intuitive urge to go beyond mere 
illustration. The Blaue Reiter painters were constantly seeking 
to express first causes — the primordial — and found that the 
folk arts often approached such expression. Franz Marc was 
also much impressed by the abstract qualities of the folk arts. 
| n tQi. 1 ) he wrote: “An isolated thought came to me, like a 
butterfly alighting on the palm of my hand — the thought that 
thm were once primordial men who, like us . . . were lovers 
°f the abstract. In our museums of popular art hang many 
Bilcnt works presenting a mysterious countenance to us ... . 
How were such intentionally abstract works possible? How 
' vcrt ‘ men able to formulate such abstract thoughts without our 


present-day capacity for thinking in the abstract? Our European 
inclination toward abstract form represents nothing other than 
our highest consciousness, our vigorous answer to and conquest 
of our sentimental spirits. Primitive man, however, had not 
yet encountered sentimentalism when he loved the abstract." 
The fact that Kandinsky and Marc chose to ornament their 
Blaue Reiter almanac of 1912 with many examples of Bavarian 
folk art, glass painting, votive offerings, children’s drawings, etc., 
may perhaps be explained by a conviction generally held by 
various members of the Blaue Reiter group and often affirmed 
by Kandinsky — that the true and genuine (such as the various 
types of folk art, for example) must spring from an inner com- 
pulsion. Kandinsky, in fact, admitted that, on this basis, it 
does not matter whether an artist avails himself of abstractor 
realistic form as long as he remains. faithful to the principle of 
inspiration. Such an inspiration moved Henri Rousseau (whose 
works wetc highly regarded by the Blaue Reiter painters) to crys- 
tallize his feelings vithin a clearly defined stylistic framework. 

The Blaue Kciter painters required an entirely new artistic 
language because they were engaged in putting their inner 
vision on canvas without reference to external phenomena. 
Using methods of construction and composition that no longer 
depended on ordinary logic but arose in an order dictated by 
the imagination, they explored the inexhaustible inward poten- 
tials of their art. They annulled every physical aspect of matter, 
viewing it in terms of the spirit and attempting to distill the 
absolute reality. 

The expressionists, Briicke and Blaue Reiter alike, had to 
bear a great deal of misunderstanding, as do all avant-garde 
movements. Herwarth Walden, whose gallery and periodical 
(both called “Der Sturm" (The Storm)] encouraged new artists, 
showed few works of the Briicke group. Paul Cassirer, an art 
dealer who favored the avant-garde less than did Walden, was 
not often fcvorably inclined toward the BrOcke painters. He 
did organize Kokoschka’s first one-man show, held in Berlin 
in 1910, and was his principal patron until 1931* The Sturm 
gallery showed works by Kokoschka in 1912 and helped to 
create a misleading conception of expressionism by including 
under this heading many painters who had very little in com- 
mon with the movement, for example; Georges Braque, Marc 
Chagall (qq.v.), Auguste Herbin, and Francis Picabia. 

Hostility in official circles, political and nonpolitical, con- 
stituted the greatest threat to - Jie expressionists' work, from the 
days of the German empire to the days of the Third Reich. 
The arrogance and ignorance of the official attitude are typified 
by the declaration of Kaiser Wilhelm II when he opened Ber- 
lin’s Sicges-Allle (Avenue of Victory) in 1901 stating that art 
which trespassed beyond the boundaries he had laid down was 
no longer art. Hitler, too, imposed rules and limitations by 
which, in 1933, he described most modem art as entartete 
Kunst , or degenerate art. Hitler's ordinances on art led to 
exclusion of painters from the academies, confiscation and de- 
struction of their works, and even prohibition of painting to 
artists who refused to conform to the official standards. Hitler 
insulted these artists and issued decrees depriving Germany of 
works that would have been important contributions to the 
national culture and to the world's art. 

Typical of contemporary general opinion was a Cologne jour- 
nalist’s review of the 1911 Briicke exhibition at the Tietz Gal- 
lery in Diisseldorf. He wrote: "These pictures reach a new 
low in useless design. They are nothing but multicolored can- 
nibal daubs. From the pictorial point of view they are proof 
of the end of art, and are absolutely stupid. Yet there is an 
even more horrible aspect of these works. Whatever has been 
said about the unimportance of the subject in a work of art, 
it is here interpreted in the worst possible way .... What is 
on show here has the flavor of the most lurid dens of vice in 
any capital city and it is evidence of a spiritual level that can 
be understood only in pathological terms." 

Despite all this unofficial contempt and official condemna- 
tion in its country of birth, expressionism, launched into life 
by the consciously Germanic Briicke pain ten, nourished deeply 
by German influences, and soaring into spiritual space on the 
wings of the Blaue Reiter, fostered a renascence of artistic ideas 
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in the world art community. The Blaue Reiter group had an 
international orientation in the field of history and culture and 
initiated a progression of ideas which spread onward through 
time. It generated the artistic energy for the development of 
abstract expressionism. So directly and deeply do the Blaue Reiter 
works state convictions and inner feelings, that the paintings 
have proved to be of far greater importance than their painters' 
pronouncements upon art. These painters set about "creating 
a tradition" instead of following one, as Marc pointed out. 
During the first half of the 20th century, the Blaue Reiter 
artists, and above all Kandinsky, intensely influenced the art 
that was to follow in the century's second half. 

Exhibitions of thb BrOckb group. 1906, Oct.: Dresden- Lobtau 
(Seifert lamp factory), paintings. - 1906-07, Dec.- Jan.: Dresden- 
Lobtau (Seifert lamp factory), woodcuts. - 1907, Aug.-Sept.: travel- 
ing exhibitions, (1) Bonn, Gdttingen, Kdnigsbcrg, Hagen, Solothurn, 
Freiburg im Breisgau; (2) Flensburg, Hamburg, Dresden (Kunstsalon 
Emil Richter), Magdeburg. - 1908: traveling exhibitions, (1) Karls- 
ruhe, Krefeld, Gotha, Erfurt, Doptmund; (2) Kiel, Copenhagen, 
Christiania, Rostock, Naumburg; (3) Dresden (Kunstsalon Emil 
Richter), Zittau. - 1909: traveling exhibitions, (1) Frankfort on the 
Oder, Gera, Dessau, Speyer, Frankfort on the Main, Aachen; (a) Dres- 
den (Kunstsalon Emil Richter), Altenburg, Brunswick. - 1910: travel- 
ing exhibitions, (1) Danzig, Schwerin, Ltibeck, Dttren, Hagen, Miin- 
chen-Gladbach; (2) Dresden (Oct.; Arnold Gall.), Weimar. - 1910, 
May-June: participants in Sezession exhibition, Berlin (Gal. Maxi- 
milian Macht). - 1910, Oct.-Dec.: participants in Sezession exhibi- 
tion, Berlin (Gal. Maximilian Macht), graphic arts. - 1911, Feb.- 
Mar.: participants in Sfezession exhibition, Berlin (Gal. Maximilian 
Macht), paintings. - 1911, Nov. 18, 19; and 1912, Jan. 31: partici- 
pants in Sezession exhibition, Berlin (Potsdamer-Strasse), paintings. 
- 1911s traveling exhibition, Leipzig (Jan.; Gal. del Vccchio), Jens, 
Hanover, Frankfort on the Main, DQren. - 1911, Apr.: Berlin (Gal. 
Fritz Gurlitt), Dilsseldorf (Gal. Tietz). - 1912: traveling exhibition, 
Berlin (Apr.; Gal. Frits Gurlitt), Frankfurt on the Main (June; Gal. 
Bangel), Hamburg (Aug.-Sept.; Gal. Commeter), Chemnitz, several 
south German cities, and Prague. - 1912: participants in the Sonder- 
bund exhibition, Cologne. - 1913: Munich (Jan.; Der Neue Kunst- 
salon), Berlin (Jan.; Gpl. Hugo Moses). - 1913: participants in the 
summer exhibition of the Sezession, Berlin. - 1913, Oct.: exhibition 
of works by M. Pechstein, Berlin (Gal. Fritz Gurlitt). - 1913, Nov.: 
exhibition of works by E. L. Kirchner, Berlin (Gal. Fritz Gurlitt). - 
1914, Jan.: exhibition of works by O. Mueller, Berlin (Gal. Fritz 
Gurlitt). - 1914. Mar.-Apr.: exhibition of works by E. Heckel, Berlin 
(Gal. Fritz Gurlitt). - 1914, Apr.-May: exhibition of works by K. 
Schmid t-Rottluff, Berlin (Gal. Fritz Gurlitt). 

Exhibitions of tub Blaue Rxitkr group. 1911-12, Dec. 18- 
Jan. 3: Munich (Gal. Thannhauser). - 191a: first traveling exhibition, 
Berlin (Mar. 12; Gal. Der Sturm), Cologne (June; works of W. 
Kandinsky and A. Macke included in Sonderbund exhibition), Hagen 
(July; Mus. Folkwang), Frankfort on the Main (Sept.; Kunsthandlung 
Mac Goldschmidt). - 1912. Mar.-Apr.: Munich (Gal. Goltz), graphic 
works. - 1913, Sept.-Nov.: First German Autumn Salon, Berlin 
Gal. Der Sturm). 

Bidliog. G. Schmidt, History of Modern Painting: Matiate-Munch- 
Rouault, with texts and documcntati%i by M. Raynal, A. Rildlingcr. H. Bol- 
linger. and J. Lassaigne. Geneva, 1950 (with bibliog.); U. Apollonio. Die 
Hrucke e la culture dcircapretsioniamo, Venice. IQ52 (with bibliog.); VV. 
Grohmann. Zwischcn den beiden Knegen. 111 . Bildende Kunst. Architektur, 
Berlin, 1953: W. Hafttimnn, Malcrci im 20. Jahrhundert, 2 vols., Munich, 
IQ 54 - 5 S; L.-G. Buchcim, Die Kunstlergcmcinschaft BrQckc, Fcldafing, 
Gcr.. iQ 5 f> (with bibliog.); II. G. Rothel. Moderne deutsche Malerei, 
Wiesbaden, 1956. W. Haftmann. A. Hentzcn, and W S. Lieherman, Ger- 
man Art of the Twentieth Century. Mus. of Mod. Art, New York, 1957 
(with bibliog.), B S. Myers, The German Expressionists, New York, 
London, 1957 (with bibliog.); L. Kuhn. German Expressionism, Cambridge, 
Mass.. 1957. P Selz, German Expressionist Painting. Berkeley. Los Angeles, 
1957 (with bibliog ). See also the bibliographies under artists referred to 
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EYCK, Hubert and Jan van. Founders of the Flemish 
school of painting. According to a tradition which goes back 
to the 1 6th century the two brothers Van Eyck came from 
Maeseyck in the province of Limburg, which would account 
for their family name. Their birth dates are unknown; the 


various dates which can be found in modern handbooks are 
mere guesswork. It has always been assumed that Hubert was 
the elder brother; although this may well have been the case 
it is only deduced from the fact that he died before Jan. 

Very little is known about Hubert. From an old copy of 
the inscription on his tombstone we know that he died on 
Sept, 18, 1426, and was buried in the Church of St.-Bavon in 
Ghent. He is apparently the painter who ia mentioned in 
documents in Ghent in the years 1425 and 1426 as Matter 
Luberecht, Ubrechts, or Hubrechte. 

Jan's biography ia much better documented. From 1412 
to 1425 he was “peintre et varlet de chambre" of John, Count 
of Holland, for whom he worked at The Hague. After the 
death of Count John he entered the service of Philip, Duke 
of Burgundy, who bestowed on him the same title. In 1426, 
1428, and again in 1436 Jan van Eyck received payments for 
long and secret journeys. The only one of these journeys about 
which details have come down to us took place in 1428-29, 
when he traveled via the south of England and through Spain 
to Portugal to arrange the marriage of Duke Philip with Isabella, 
the daughter of King John of Portugal. Jan accompanied the 
ambassadors in his capacity as a painter; he had to paint a 
portrait of the Duke's future wife, which was sent to Burgundy 
by special courier. When not away on one of his secret missions, 
Jan worked at Lille and later at Bruges, where he died and was 
buried on July 9, 1441. 

Their main work and the only one in which the two brothers 
collaborated is the famous polyptych in the Church of St.-Bavon 
in Ghent (pls. 215, 216), the outstanding achievement of early 
Flemish art. The 20 panels of this altarpiece are now reunited 
in the church after having been dispersed in the 19th century. 
The paintings are in almost perfect condition; only the panel 
with the Just Judges, which was stolen in 1934, has had to 
be replaced by a faithful modem copy. 

When the polyptych ia closed, the outside shows three 
superimposed rows of paintings. The top one consists of half- 
figures of prophets and sibyls, whose scrolls announce the 
future salvation of mankind. Below them the Annunciation 
is shown distributed over four panels, so that the angel and 
the Virgin appear on the outer ones, while on the two inner 
ones the sunlit room is seen empty of human figures; in the 
left panel a window opens into the str e e ts of a Flemish town, 
while on che right there is a still-life group of a shining brass 
ewer and basin together with a towel on its nil. The center 
of the lower row is occupied by the figures of St. John the 
Baptist and St. John the Evangelist, one the patron of the 
church (which was only later dedicated to St. Bavon), tiftf 
other of the chapel. Thne two figures are painted in griiaiUe 
as a trompe-l’ceii imitation of stone sculpture. To their right 
and left the donors, Jodocua Vijdt and his wife, kneel in prayer. 

When the alterpiece is opened, the sober, restricted chro- 
matic scheme of the exterior gives way to a fanfare of intense 
pure colors. The Adoration of the Lamb occupies the center 
of the work. In a landscape of luxuriant southern vegetation 
glowing with color, angels carrying the instruments of the 
Passion surround the throne of the Agnus Dei. To the left 
of the fountain of life in the foreground are the prophets and 
patriarchs, kneeling and standing; to the right are the apostles 
and martyrs, among them St. Lieven, the patron saint of 
Ghent. Two processions of saints (pl. 215) appear in the 
distance. On the horizon one sees silhouetted against the sky 
the buildings of the Heavenly City, among them one which w 
clearly inspired by the tower of Utrecht Cathedral. The land- 
scape and the procession of saints are continued on the four 
wings with the Just Judges, the Warriors of Christ, the Holy 
Hermits, and, lastly, the Holy Pilgrims with the gigantic figure 
of St. Christopher. The upper row is dominated by the hieratic 
group of God the Father (also interpreted as Christ) between 
the Virgin and St. John the Baptist. To the left and right 
appear angels singing and making music (Psalms, cl: 4)» and 
at either extremity come the figures of Adam and Eve in all 
their stupendous realism (pl. 216). Above them in grisaill* 
are Cain and Abel. A predella with the Souls in Limbo w 
known to have existed from an old reference. 
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The starting point for any attempt to distinguish the share 
of Hubert from that of Jan in the Ghent Altarpiece must be 
the inscription in leonine hexameters which is painted on the 
frame. It reads: Pietor Hubertus eeyck motor quo nemo repertus / 
Incepit pondutque Johamut arte secundus / Frater perfectus Judoci 
Vijd prea frehu / VersV seXta Mai Vot CoLLoCat aCta tVerl / 
(“Hubert van Eyck, the greatest painter who ever lived, began 
the work, which his brother Jan, the second in art, finished 
at the instigation of Jodocus Vydt"). The last line contains 
a chronogram, for the letters here printed as capitals, but which 
in the original are written in red, give the date 1432. The 
only doubtful point in the inscription is the beginning of the 
third line, where the first two words are no longer legible. 
A copy taken by a local antiquarian in the 17th century reads 
..Frater perfectus. 11 Various emendations have been proposed, 
among them “frater perfecit." This would make better sense 
and seems to fit what is left of the original letters. 

How much had Hubert finished when he died in September, 
1426? The literature on the subject is extensive, but none of 
the numerous solutions proposed has found general acceptance. 
The hope that the restoration of the altarpiece undertaken in 
1950-51 and the X-ray photographs taken at the same time 
would solve the problem proved vain, since the results of the 
scientific examination were inconclusive. Stylistic comparisons 
can be made only to the well-known style of Jan’s later works, 
as no authenticated painting by Hubert is known. As Hubert 
died in September, 1426, and the altarpiece was finished in 
May, 1432, Jan's part in it must have been considerable, 
although one has to deduct from the intervening five and a 
half years the time he spent on his missions abroad. In cal- 
culating the time it may have taken to paint the altarpiece, it 
is worth noting that, according to Lucas dc Heere (1565), 
Michiel van Coxie spent one to two years on his copy of it. 

Differences in style between the various parts of the altar- 
piece arc undeniable, but they are not necessarily differences of 
personality, since they would not be surprising in a work which 
took so long to complete. Without the express testimony of 
the inscription, it seems more than doubtful whether the ques- 
tion of dual authorship would ever have arisen. The inscription 
itself is undoubtedly genuine, although an amateurish attempt 
has been made to declare it a forgery. 

The possibility of collaboration on the part of pupils must 
also be borne in mind. In the early 19th century scholars 
were inclined to regard the prophets and sibyls in this light; 
while to our eyes there appears a perceptible difference in the 
Ktvlr of the Cain and Abel. 

There is also the danger of taking iconographical differ- 
ences, e.g., between hieratic and realistic figures, for differences 
style. Above all, we must not forget that the polyptych 
dates from the time of the birth of modem realistic painting. 
‘\nv work of art from these years may show conventional 
medieval features side by side with surprisingly modern ones. 

As to the respective shares of Hubert and Jan, so many 
theories have been advanced that only a few can be quoted 
Jakob Burckhardt (Kunstwerke der belgischen St&dte , 
|S 4-) assigned to Hubert the Adoration of the Lamb and the 
Deesis, consisting of God the Father, St. John the Baptist, and 
iht \ irgin; only in the latter was he willing to admit a certain 
l( 'llal)orjtion on the part of Jan. M. Dvof Ak’s solution ( JhbKh - 
»Samm/B7pn i XXIV, 1904) differed from this only in some of 
the details. He attributed to Hubert the foreground of the 
Adoration of the Lamb and the De£sis. That the subtropical 
vi'm-taiion in the Adoration of the Lamb with its orange trees, 
( j al( palms, and cypresses must be due to Jan, who had visited 
and Portugal, is an idea advanced by Alexander von 
Humboldt in his Kosmos (1845). Other scholars regarded the 
"holt altarpiece as executed by Jan. The latest thorough study 
the polyptych by Ludwig Baldass (195a) mokes an important 
sfL P forward by distinguishing between concept and actual 
tXl nition. According to Baldass, Hubert conceived the Adora- 
t ‘ on of the Lamb, God the Father, St. John, the Virgin, the 
•ircIr singing and making music, and, on the exterior, the 
enunciation. All the rest was conceived and executed by 
Jan * who also retouched Hubert's part. Only large parts of 


the Adoration of the Lamb, moat of the Defesis; and three of 
the singing angels would now appear to be more or leas aa 
Hubert left them. 

While no authenticated painting by Jan is known which 
would precede the Ghent Altarpiece, quite a few exist which 
date from the years immediately following it. Jan van Eyck 
was in the habit of signing and dating hia works, even adding 
the month and day, usually on the frame of the painting. In 
several cases this information has been lost together with the 
frame. Sometimes the signature is followed by the artist's 
device “Als ich kan." / 

The paintings preserved ar& Ally a fraction of what once 
must have existed; for e^tjjnple, those painted for Philip, Duke 
of Burgundy, are lost. Practically all of them were executed for 
private patrons. Jan's official duties must have left him suf- 
ficient time to accept orders from private individuals, among 
whom were the members of the wealthy Italian merchant 
colony which flourished at Bruges. 

Jan’s portraits anticipate Holbein (q.v.) by their objectivity, 
precise draftsmanship, and loving care for exact detail. The 
earliest is the one of a young man in Italian dress, inscribed 
“Leal souvenir," now in the National Gallery in London. 
It was painted in the same year as the Ghent Altarpiece and 
finished on Oct. io, 1432. The Man with the Red Turhan t also in 
the National Gallery, dates from the following years. The pen- 
etrating glance of the eyes, unusual in portraits by Jan van 
Eyck, has suggested to various scholars that it might be a 
self-portrait; it had already been listed as such in the inventory 
of the Arundel collection in the 17th century. Jan’s highest 
achievement aa a portrait painter dates from 1434; it is the 
wonderful double portrait of Giovanni Amoliini and his wife 
in their wedding chamber (London, Nat. Gall.; pl. 223)} it is 
distinguished by s hitherto unheard-of intensity of color and 
atmosphere and a profound feeling of calm. A mirror on the 
wall of the chamber shows the back view of the bridal couple 
and two men coming in through the do or (pl. 222). A similar 
effect in VelAzquez’ Las Menmas recalls the fact that the Ar- 
nolfini portrait used to belong to the Spanish Royal Collection 
and so must have been known to VelAzquez. The portraits 
from the last years are more restrained in their color schemes; 
for example, those of the goldsmith Jan de Leeuw (1436; Vienna 
Kunsthist. Mus.) and of Jan's wife, Margarethe van Eyck 
(1439; Bruges, Groeninge-Muieum; pl. 221). 

The portraits which are not dated or signed no longer 
possess their original frames with the customary inscriptions. 
Among these is the masterly portrait of Cardinal Albergati 
(pl. 219), to give it its traditional name, about which some doubts 
have been raised. The painting belongs to the Kunsthistorisches 
Museum in Vienna, while the original drawing for it is preserved 
in the Print Room at Dresden (Kupferstichkabinett). Para- 
doxically, the drawing shows more “painterly" qualities, the 
painting itself more linear draftsmanship. The other portraits 
are those of an unknown goldsmith of Italian nationality, to 
judge by his dress (Bucharest, Nat. Mus.), the portrait of 
Baulduyn de Lannoy, who went with Jan to Portugal (Berlin, 
Staat. Mus.), and a second portrait of Giovanni Arnolfini 
(Berlin, Staat. Mus.). 

Of the religious paintings dating from theae years the small 
Madonna of 1433 in Melbourne (Nat. Gall.) anticipates to a 
certain extent the interior of the Arnolflni portrait which Jan 
was to paint in the following year. In The Madonna with Canon 
van der Paele (1436; pl. 218 ) the feeling for light and for surface 
texture of materials reaches its highest point (Bruges, Groeninge- 
Museum). The date 1437 is inscribed on the frame of the 
St. Barbara (Antwerp, Mus. Royal des Beaux- Arts; pl. 220 ) 
who is seen sitting in front of the tower with the three windows, 
which according to the legend of the saint symbolize the Three 
Persons of the Trinity. Painted in gray on gray with only 
here and there an occasional indication of color, it is usually 
regarded as unfinished. Although this opinion dates from the 
1 6th century, it seems to be contradicted by two facts. First, 
that Jan signed it carefully on the frame, and, second, that 
grisaille paintings with some slight use of color are not un- 
common among Flemish wall paintings and book illuminations. 
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A recent cleaning has shown that the miniaturelike triptych 
in the Gem&ldegalerie, Dresden, is dated 1437. As with the 
portraits, the religious paintings of Jan’s last years show a 
certain degree of simplification, as in The Madonna at the 
Fountain (1439; Antwerp, Mus. Royal des Beaux- Arts) and 
the Head of Christ (1440; English private coll.; a very similar 
version of 1438 is known from copies). 

It is, of course, impossible to be certain about the undated 
religious paintings. But generally speaking, they may be classified 
as being later than the Ghent Altarpiece. In all likelihood 
some were painted while Jan was occupied in completing the 
work of his brother. St. Jerome in His Study (Detroit, Inst, 
of Arts), at one time attributed to Petrus Christus (q.v.), 
was recognized by Baldass as a comparatively early work by Jan 
van Eyck. It is perhaps the picture which once belonged to 
Lorenzo de’ Medici. From about the same period is the St . 
Francis Receiving the Stigmata (Philadelphia, Mus. of Art, 
Johnson Coll.; another version, Turin, Gall. Sabauda). The 
grandiose Madonna with Chancellor Rolin (Paris, Louvre; pl. 224) 
is famous for its landscape with the bright sunlight reflected in 
the river. The Annunciation in Washington (Nat. Gall., formerly 
in The Hermitage) seems to date from the same period as 
The Madonna with Canon van der Paele, while The Madonna 
in an Interior , also known as “Madonna and Child” or “The 
Madonna in Her Chamber” (Frankfurt, Stkdelsches Kunstinst.), 
may be slightly later. 

There are surprisingly few paintings of which the attribu- 
tion is open to doubt, if we except the much disputed group 
of very early works. Jan’s mature style is unique and does 
not lend itself to imitation. Practically the only outstanding 
work about which opinions differ is the Man xvith a Pink in 
the Berlin Staatliche Museen. Most modem scholars believe 
this portrait to be the work of a later imitator of Jan’s style, 
although the traditional attribution has much to recommend it. 
The doubts about The Madonna of Maelbeke arise from the 
deplorable state of the painting. It is mentioned as an unfinished 
work of Jan van Eyck in 16th century sources, but the painting 
as we now know it seems to be largely the work of a modem 
restorer; however, a drawing in the Albertina in Vienna provides 
us with a faithful record of its original unfinished state. 

The number of lost works is considerable. A few are known 
from old copies, like the Lady at Her Toilet , one of the earliest 
genre paintings. A series of the twelve apostles survives in a 
set of drawings in the Albertina. The Fountain of Life is known 
from two 15th-century copies, one in the Prado, the other at 
Oberlin College, Ohio. Stylistically and iconographically this 
Fountain of Life seems to be an earlier version of the center 
panel of the Ghent Altarpiece; most scholars, however, incline 
to see in it the work of a pupil. Other works are unfortunately 
known only from descriptions or inventories. One, described 
by Bartolomeo Facio, was a genre painting with bathing women. 
It was one of the pictures that had already reached Italy by 
the middle of the 15th century. Facio gives also a description 
of a pictorial map of the world which Jan painted for Philip 
of Burgundy. It was apparently this map which inspired Jean 
Germain to write a Mappemonde spirituelle for Duke Philip. 

Opinions differ widely over Hubert’s and Jan’s early crea- 
tions, that is, from the period previous to the Ghent Altarpiece. 
The works in question are five or six paintings and a number 
of illuminations in the Heures de Turin. The homogenous 
character of this group is far from being undisputed, and for 
every single item in it each of three possible attributions, 
Hubert, Jan, or a follower, has at some time been suggested. 

The Three Marys at the Sepulchre (Rotterdam, Mus. 
Boymans-Van Beuningen) combines many archaic features with 
an Eyckian landscape. Haldass and other scholars regard it as 
a work of Hubert. The Christ on the Cross (Berlin, Staat. Mus.) 
and the two wings with the Crucifixion and Last Judgment, 
which passed from The Hermitage to the Metropolitan Museum 
are, according to the same scholar, the work of a follower. 
Panofsky has claimed for Hubert an Annunciation in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum. Its relation to this group is not very close, 
and an alternative attribution to Petrus Christus has to be 
taken into consideration. 


The Virgin in a Church (Berlin, Staat. Mus.; pl. 217) jj 
the only work concerning which a certain unanimity has been 
reached. Most scholars regard it as a youthful work of J«n, 
There exist two old copies of it (Antwerp, Mus. Royal des 
Beaux-Arts; Rome, Gall. Doria Pamphili); in both the Virgin 
occupies the left half of a diptych, the right half of which contains 
the portrait of a donor, different in each case. This makes it 
obvious that the original was also once a diptych. In all like- 
lihood the copy at Antwerp has preserved the original aspect 
of the missing wing with the exception, of course, of the features 
of the donor. The interplay of light and shade, the patterns 
formed by the sunbeams on the pavement of the building give 
The Virgin in a Church its quaai-impresaionistic appearance. 
It is typical that Cavaicaselle (Storia delPantica pittura fiammtnga , 
Florence, 1899) refused to believe that such a picture could 
have been painted in the 15th century. In his opinion the effects 
of light were such as to suggest that a later Dutch master, perhaps 
Pieter de Hooch, had copied a Van Eyck painting. 

The Virgin in a Church is nowadays no longer so isolated 
as it was when Cavaicaselle formed this theory, for in 190a a 
group of closely related miniatures came to light. They form 
part of the Heures de Turin % a prayer book which had a particu- 
larly checkered history. It was never completed, and the single 
parts of the manuscript became separated at a very early stage. 
Here we are only concerned with the miniatures of Eyckian 
styles, although the codex also contains illuminations by earlier 
and later hands. It was a tragic loss when a considerable portion 
of the manuscript with some of the finest miniatures perished 
in the burning of the Turin Library in 1904; luckily they had 
been published in fairly good collotype reproductions shortly 
before the disaster. Some years later another fragment of this 
Book of Hours, also with Eyckian miniatures, was discovered 
in the Biblioteca Trivulziana in Milan and belongs now to the 
Museo Civico in Turin. The miniatures of the Heures de Titrin 
are unique in 15th-century art for their anticipation of later 
pictorial developments. Dutch interiors and landscape paintings 
of the 17th century come readily to mind. The Cavalcade by 
the Seashore and the Voyage of St. Julian are the first seascapes 
in the history of art; the interior of the Birth of St. John the 
Baptist , with its light effects and view into another room through 
the open door, anticipates similar effects in the paintings of 
Pieter de Hooch, the very name which suggested itself to Ca- 
valcasellc when he studied The Virgin in a Church . 

The Cavalcade by the Seashore shows a prince on horseback 
at the head of his retinue. One of the knights carries a banner 
with the coat of arms of the Counts of Holland, Zeeland snd 
Hainault. Accordingly the prince has been identified as Wf- 
liam VI, the last of his line. Count William died on May 
1417, and the miniatures must therefore have been painted 
before that date. Many scholars refused to accept this date 
as being impossibly early and regarded the miniatures as the 
work of a follower of the Van Eycks who worked in the 143°®- 
In order to circumvent the heraldic evidence, it has been 
suggested that the prayer book was written not for Count 
William himself, but either for his widow, who died in J44 1 * 
or his daughter Jacobs, who died in 1436. These possibilities 
can be safely ruled out, as the text of the miniature is s prayer 
destined for a ruling sovereign. 

Recently published is a drawing (Louvre, Cabinet des Det- 
ains) representing a fishing party at the court of William VI- 
This drawing, the style of which fits a date of about I4|" 
contains a portrait of William VI that agrees in all details with 
the one in the Cavalcade. Since in the Louvre drawing the 
Count is wearing the insignia of the Order of the Garter, his 
identity is established beyond doubt and confirms the much 
disputed identification of his portrait in the Heures de Turin- 
This also precludes a recent hypothesis that the prince leading 
the cavalcade might be William’s brother, and Jan van Eyck* 
first known patron, John of Bavaria. 

The miniatures, with their feeling for atmosphere and light, 
have rightly been called “precocious,” but they relate to J**) s 
later works, especially to The Virgin in a Church and the 
landscape of The Madonna with Chancellor Rolin. 

When, in 1456, Bartolomeo Facio in his De viris illustribw 
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wrote a short biography of Jan van Eyck, he enumerated among 
the artist’s achievements his many discoveries “de colorum 
proprietatibus. M Filarete mentions Jan van Eyck (Giovanni da 
Bruggia) and Rogier van der Weyden as the most distinguished 
practitioners of the northern technique of oil painting. It was 
Vasari who declared Jan van Eyck to be the “inventor” of oil 
painting, and as such he remained famous even when and where 
no works by him were known. Lessing (Alter der Olmalerei , 
1766) was the first to challenge the traditional view by pointing 
out that oil as a medium for painting was mentioned long before 
the time of the Van Eycks. Since then many more early refer- 
ences to the use of oil in painting have become known. It 
remains, however, an undeniable fact that Jan van Eyck’s works 
are painted in a technique which differs in every respect from that 
found in 14th-century paintings. His characterizing of objects, 
the endeavor to bring out intense, individual colors in full light, 
to render the surface texture of stone or shining metal, of 
Oriental carpets, etc., would have been impossible with the 
means of the traditional tempera technique. The new style 
brought forth a new medium. It became possible, then, to 
“paint” instead of drawing with the brush, to graduate the 
colors instead of laying one brushstroke next to another as 
the tempera painter had to do. In the course of the 15th century 
the new oil technique spread from the Netherlands to Italy, 
Germany, and other countries. 

A considerable part of the modem literature on the Van 
Eycks is dedicated to a discussion of the symbolic contents 
of their paintings. That they made use of the symbolical and 
typological conventions of late medieval art is in no way sur- 
prising. It is, however, not the iconographical aspect of their 
art which has aroused the interest of the modem mystagogues. 
Jan’s paintings are full of innumerable details: plants, fruits, 
objects of daily use, architectural forms, etc. Are these all 
significant? According to his modem interpreters, every such 
detail conveys a hidden message for the erudite onlooker. Jan’s 
paintings are a kind of problem picture, every detail of which 
has to be ’’decoded.” There exists, however, no contemporary 
evidence for an all-pervading and ever-present symbolism. 
When an accomplished Humanist such as Facio described Jan’s 
paintings, he stressed their realistic detail without ever hinting 
at the possibility of a deeper meaning. Van Eyck's learned 
contemporaries who looked at his paintings with fascination 
were, it would appear, completely unaware of any secret 
message. 

“'Hie discovery of the visible world” has always been stressed 
as the great achievement of the Van Eycks. The revolutionary 
character of their art cannot be denied, although they are in 
many ways indebted to the achievements of the generation 
immediately preceding. In the paintings of Melchior Broederlam 
the colors reached a glow and intensity hitherto unknown. It 
has often been said that the art of the Van Eycks had its roots 
in that of the Limbourg brothers, but if one accepts the early 
date of the Heures de Turin , they would be almost exactly con- 
temporaneous with the Tris Riches Heures of the Limburgs. 
lTu* importance of Italian Trecento painting in the formation 
of the typical Van Eyck style has been little studied, and it would 
be not ao much among the painters of Florence and Siena, but 
rather among the “realists” of northern Italy that we would 
find true affinities. Tommaso da Modena’s portraitlike Do- 
minican saints in their cells, with all the paraphernalia of the 
s cnhe or the author (Treviso, Seminario Vescovile), are true 
forerunners of the paintings of Jan van Eyck. This pre-Eyck i an 
character is even stronger in the famous portrait Petrarch in His 
Study in the Sala dci Giganti at the University of Padua; the 
original aspect of this heavily repainted fresco can best be studied 
,n an excellent and contemporary miniature copy in a Petrarch 
codex at Darmstadt (De viris illus tribus , Landesbibliothek, 
Cod. 101). 

For most modem scholars the true founder of the Flemish 
school of painting is not Hubert or Jan van Eyck, but the 
Master of Fllmalle (see campin, robbrt). His early works 
fiave much in common with the Van Eycks but seem to be 
more ''primitive” and therefore earlier. This is now the accepted 
view. The Annunciation of the Mlrode Triptych by the Master 


of Ffemalle (VI, pl. 66; New York, The Cloister**) and that of 
the Ghent Altarpiece show such striking similarities that the 
Utter has been described as a “FUmaLlesque interior.” In the 
absence of any externally dated early works by the Master of 
FUmalle the question of priority can be decided only by style. 

Here it is necessary to reexamine the Antwerp copy of Jan 
van Eyck’s previously mentioned Virgin in a Church . ITiia 
copy forms one half of a diptych, the other wing of which 
shows a donor in what one scholar has called an “interior in 
Campin’s style.” The copy d«t*s from the end of the 15th 
century, and it would be inconceivable that such an archaic 
interior could be the invention >f die late copyist. If, as seems 
more than likely, he copied faithfully (excepting the likeness 
of the donor) the original by Jan van Eyck, the typical Ffemal- 
leaque interior, which had such a wide success in early Flemish 
painting, might also be Jan's creation. The priority of Jan 
van Eyck would also explain the many Eyckian features in the 
wbrks of the Master of F16malle. The question is, of course, 
intimately connected with the date of the Heures de Turin ; 
and to regard the Master of FUmalle se the creator of the 
new style is the consequence of giving a late date to the 
miniatures. 

The whole development of Flemish painting in the 15th 
century and even in the 16th would be unthinkable without 
the Van Eycks. As has been shown, this influence may have 
made itself felt at an early date in the works of the Master of 
F16malle and was continued in those of Rogier van der Weyden. 
Jan van Eyck’s influence is particularly strong in Rogier's Ma- 
donna with St. Luke (Munich, Alte Pin.) and in the Seven 
Sacraments (Antwerp, Mus. Royal des Beaux -Arts). Pupils of 
Jan van Eyck are mentioned in documents as early as 1423 and 
1433, but their names are unknown. We do not know whether 
or not Petrus Christus (q.v.) actually worked in Jan’s studio, 
but he is regarded as his pupil and continuator. His works 
are often more or leas similar versions of paintings by Jan. 
Even his main work, the Saint Eligius in His Shop with Two 
Customers from 1449, probably a wedding portrait (New York, 
R. Lehman Coll.), may be a copy after Jan van Eyck; at least 
a now untrsceable painting by Jan van Eyck with exactly this 
subject, signed and dated 1441, is described in an old catalogue. 

Quickly, partly during his lifetime, Jan’s influence spread 
all over Europe. The Catalan Luis Dalmau painted in 1445 
a Madonna tvith Satnts and Sthging Angels (Barcelona, Mus. de 
Arte de Catalufta) which is full of reminiscences and borrowings 
from the Ghent Altarpiece. The influence is so strong that it 
has been suggested that Dalmau, who had been to the Nether- 
lands in 1431, may, while there, have served a second appren- 
ticeship in the studio of Jan van Eyck. In Italy the Flemish 
style and color first appeared in Naples and then spread to 
the rest of the peninsula. Omitting mention of chance and 
fleeting echoes of the Eyckian style, it will be sufficient to refer 
here to Colantonio, Antonello da Messina, and the mysterious 
Justus de Alemagna who in 1451 painted an Eyckian Annuncia- 
tion in S. Maria di Castello in Genoa. In France the tradition 
of Jan van Eyck is represented by the Annunciation of Aix 
(V, pl. 394), and in a spirited and highly personal version by 
the Master of Ren6 of Anjou (Mattre du Cuer d* Amour ipris). 
In England an anonymous follower of Jan van Eyck painted 
(ca. 1447-49) a portrait of Marco Barbarigo, the ftiture doge, 
who was then Venetian consul in London (London, Nat. Gall.). 
While this is to be considered an isolated instance, the influence 
of the Van Eycks was particularly widespread in Germany. 
An unknown Rhenish artist painted a double portrait which 
is based on the Amolfini portrait down to such details as the 
reflection in the mirror (Bad Godeaberg, Aloisius-Kolleg), while 
Conrad Witz (q.v.) and Lukas Moser drew the inspiration 
for their landscapes from paintings or miniatures by Jan 
van Eyck. 

It has often been said that in Italy of the 15th century, 
Flemish paintings were regarded as a kind of chinoiserie, worth 
collecting but possessing a slightly exotic flavor. That this is 
far from true is shown by Bartolomeo Facio, who called Jan 
van Eyck “nostri saeculi pictorum princeps." Only toward 
the middle of the 16th century do we find a distinction being 
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drawn (aa in B. G. Gelli's Commento sopra la Dhrina Commedia , 
1556) between the inferior genre of the Flemish paintings, 
with their delight in color and variety in landscape, on the one 
hand, and the grandiose, almost monochromatic and anthropo- 
centric art of Michelangelo, on the other. 

In the 17th and 18th centuries writers on art did little more 
than repeat what Vasari and Karel van Mander ( Schilderboeck , 
Alkmaar, 1604) had said. Nevertheless the great Netherlandish 
collectors of the 17th century were obviously proud of owning 
one of the rare works by Jan van Eyck. Rubens possessed two 
portraits, Rembrandt the head of an old man, and the Archduke 
Leopold Wilhelm the portrait of Cardinal Albergati (pl. 219). 

In 1791 Georg Forster in his Ansichten vom Niederrhein 
criticized the polyptych at St.-Bavon in Ghent for its lack of 
orderly composition, ignorance of perspective, incorrect drafts- 
manship, and glaring colors without shadows, saying, “ That 
is how they painted in Italy before Perugino.” But by then a 
new appreciation of painting “before Perugino'* was already 
evolving. It would be wrong to -give all the credit for the re- 
discovery of the brothers to the romantics, however, for the new 
attitude had made itself felt much earlier. In 1769 Comelis van 
Noorde had published an engraving after the St. Barbara , 
which is now in the Museum at Antwerp. Goethe wrote an 
epigram entited Modemes in which Phidias, the sculptor of 
the Elgin Marbles, and Jan van Eyck appear as symbols of two 
mutually exclusive but equally valid worlds. In 1822 Gustav 
Friedrich Waagen published his learned book Vber Hubert und 
Johann van Eyck and started the never-ending stream of critical 
literature devoted to the two brothers. 

SouiftCKs. The documents and early literary sources can be found in 
the . following three publications: A. von Wurzbach, Nicdcrlftndiaches 
KUnstler-Lexikon, 1 . Vienna. Leipzig. 1006. pp. 517-20; W. H. J. Wetle, 
Hubert and John van Eyck, London, New York. 1908. p. xxvii ff.; W. H. 
J. Weak and M. W. Brock well. The Van Eycks and Their Art. London. 
New York. 1912, p. xxxi ft. An important source, not included in these 
collections, Antonio do Bettis, Itinerario, 1517. in L. Pastor, Die Reiae 
dcs (Cardinals Luigi d’ Aragons, Freiburg, 1905. p. 117. 

Biblioc. The standard work on the Van Eyck brothers is Ludwig 
Baldass. Jan van Eyck. London, 1952 It contains a scholarly discussion 
of all problems, good reproductions of all works attributed to the Van 
Eycks and full bibliographical references. For an appreciation and critical 
discussion of the book see O. Pftcht. A new book on the Van Eycks, BM, 
XCV, 1953 . pp. 249-33. Some publications since 195*'. C. Aru and E. 
de Geradon, La Galene Sabauda de Turin. Antwerp. 1952. pp. 5-13; E. 
Syndicus, Hochzcit und Tod — ein wiederentdecktes Bild. ZfKw, VI. 1952. 
PP. 47-56 (on a German painting inspired by the Arnolfini portrait); 
P. Coremans,, L'Agncau mystique au laboratoire: Examen ct traitement, 
Antwerp. 1953: E. Panofaky. Early Netherlandish Painting. Its Origins and 
Character, 2 vols., Cambridge. Maas.. 1953 (reviewed by O. Picht, BM. 
XCVIII. 1956, pp. 267-79); F. M. Biebel. “The Virgin and Child with 
Saints and a Carthusian Donor" by Jan van Eyck and Petrus Christus, 
AQ, XVII, 1954. PP- 422-25: V. Denis, Tutta la pittura di Jan van Eyck, 
Milan. 1934: J. S. Held, A Drawing by Michiel Coxie after the Ghent 
Altarpiece, AQ, XVII, 1954. PP. 58-61; M. Davies, Early Netherlandish 
School. Nat. Gall. Catalogues, London. 1955 . 2d cd., pp. 37-42, R. Weiss. 
Jan van Eyck's “Albergati” Portrait, BM, XCVII, 1955. PP- * 45 - 47 ; R- 
Weiss. Some Eyckian Illuminations from Italy. Warburg. XVIII, 1955 . 
PP- 319-21; (). Kurz, A Fishing Pvty at the Court of William VI. Count 
o f Holland, Zeeland and Hainault. Notes on a Drawing in the Louvre. 
Oud-Holland, LXXI. 1956. pp. 1 17-31: H. W. von Ldhneysen. Die Altere 
niodcrlfindischc Malerci. KUnatlcr und Kntiker, Eisenach. Kassel, 1956. 
pp. 189-254: R. P- Richardson. The Detroit "St. Jerome” by Jan van 
Eyck, AQ, XIX, 1956, pp. 227-34; R- Weiss, Jan van Eyck and the Italians, 
Italian Studies, XI, 1956, pp. 1-15, XII. 1957 , PP. 7-21: J. Bruyn, Van 
Eyck Problcmen, De Levensbron. het werk van cen Icerling van Jan van 
Eyck, Dtrccht. 1957 (reviewed hv O. Pftcht. Kunstchronik, XII, 1959 . 
pp 254-58). A. Chatelet. l^cs cnluminurca cyckicnnes dea manuscrits de 
Turin et de Milan-Turin. RArts, VII, 1957. PP 155-64; R. van Luttcrvelt, 
Budragen tot d< icoriograplue van de Graven van Holland. Oud-I lolland. 
LXXI I. n.57. pp. 139-50; J. Bruyn. A Puzzling Picture at Obcrlin: The 
Fountain of Life, Allen Mem. Art Mus. Bull., XVI, 1958 , pp. 5 - 17 : S. 
Sulzberger. Lea premieres reproductions graphiques du ratable de l’Agnesu 
mystique. GBA. II. 1958, pp. 313-18; H. Menz, Freilcngung einer Inschrift 
auf dem Eyck-Altar der Dresdcner Gemflldegalcrie. Jhb. der Staatlichen 
Kunstsamml., Dresden, I. 1959. PP. 28-29; S. Sulzberger. La rehabilitation 
dea primitifa llamands, 1802-67. Brussels, 1961. 

For a complete bibliography to 1049 sec H. van Hall. Repertorium 
vpor de grschicdems der nedcrlandachc schildcrcn graveerkunst, I, The 
Hague. 1936, p. 354 fl.. II. 1949, p. 217 If- (cont, in annual volumes of the 
Bibliography of the Netherlands Institute for Art History). 

Otto Kuitz 
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FABR 1 TIUS, Carbl. Dutch printer (b. Midden-Beeimter, 
near Amsterdam, 1622; d. Delft, Oct. 12, 1654), whose pat- 
ronymic was Pieters*. Card Fabritius was the son of a school- 
master who is said to have painted in his spare time and may 
well have been the first teacher of both Card and his brother 
Barent, who was also a painter. Both boys took the name 
“Fabritius" from their original trade of carpentry, which Carel 
practiced at least until the time of hia marriage in 1641. Up to 
1650 he lived alternately in his little native town and in nearby 
Amsterdam. In the early 1640a, very probably about 1642, he 
studied painting in the studio of Rembrandt, who was then 
enjoying the peak of hia popular success and had just produced 
the so-called Night Watch of the Rgksmuseum in Amsterdam. 
We do not know how long Carel Fabritius remained with 
Rembrandt, but it is certain that from 1650 until hia death 
— four years later — he lived in Delft, where he became a 
member of the local painters' guild. His short life ended as 
the result of injuries he received in the tragic explosion of a 
powder magazine in Delft. 

Very few works that are aurely by Fabritiua have been 
preserved; it is likely that many of them were destroyed by 
the same accident in which he lost his life. He is known to 
have made wall paintings in Delft — perspective views in an 
illuaionistic style. Although none of these still exist, a signed 
painting (1652) in the National Gallery, London, which shows 
a view of Delft rendered with exaggerated foreshortening and 
great emphasis on perspective, suggests how his murals may 
have looked. The London picture has been thought to be 
part of a peepshow box or perhaps the decoration of a cabinet. 
Some scholars have suggested that the charming trompe Toeil 
painting of a goldfinch (pl. 324) may originally have been 
such a decoration. 

The earliest work surely by Carel Fabritius is the Raising 
of Lazarus (Warsaw, Nat. Mus.). It clearly reveals the influence 
of the style in which Rembrandt was painting at the time when 
Fabritius was studying with him. Later works show a more 
individual character and are noticeably lighter in general tone. 
Three important paintings by Fabritius are portraits, one rep- 
resenting Abraham de Potter (1640; Amsterdam, Rgksmus.), 
and two showing a young man, very probably the artist himself 
(pl. 302, Rotterdam, Mus. Boymans-Van Beuningen; the other, 
with fur cap and cuirass, 1654; London, Nat. Gall.). This 
artist, whose works are intrinsically beautiful, also played in 
important role in the development of Dutch painting of the 
17th century. In Delft he exerted a strong influence on Vermeer 
and Pieter de Hooch. 

Biblioo. C. Hofstede de Groot, A Catalogue Riiaonnft of the Works 
of the Most Eminent Dutch Painters of the Seventeenth Century Based on 
the Work of John Smith . . . trans. and ed. E. G. Hawke, I. London. 1908; 
H. F. Wijnman, De Schilder Carel FebHtiua, Oud-Holland, XLV 11 I. 
1931. pp. 100-41* K. E. Schuurman, Carel Fabritius, Amsterdam [1947]; 
N. MscUrcn. The Dutch School (London Nat. Gall. Catalogues), London, 
1960. 

Margarctta M. Salinosb 


FALCONET, Etienne Maurice. French sculptor (b. Paris, 
Dec. 1, 1716; d. Jan. 24, 1791). His master was J.-B. Lemoyne. 
His first important marble, a small Milo of Croton and the 
Lion (1754; Louvre), echoes the waning Bernini (q.v.) tradition 
of dazzling virtuosity, emotional unrestraint, and pictorial reality 
in images and textures. At the same time, in its brutal physical 
anguish and jagged, eruptive composition of interpicrcing diag- 
onals, it pays belated homage to Puget (q.v.), the great French 
representative of the baroque tradition. Soon Falconet 00 sup- 
pressed these baroque extremes that he actually prefigured 
later 18th-century classicism. In the beautiful marble AlUgory 
of Music (1751; Louvre), made for Pompadour, then the arbiter 
of advanced taste, the composition is retracted into a simpler 
cohesive mass, and motion calmed to a restrained gesture and 
a gentle flow of drapery. Its suave elegance and amiable idealism 
are surpassed in the nude Baigneuse (1757; Louvre), whose long, 
unbroken contours enclose a form smoothed nearly to abstrac- 
tion, yet marvelously, almost surreptitiously, quickened byes- 
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ressing nuance* of modeling. This image, reconciling an al- 
lusion to classical antiquity with an intimate prettiness redolent 
of the rococo boudoir, is the quintessence of 18th-century taste. 
Among Falconet's other mature masterpieces in marble are 
Cupid's Warning (i 755 "S 7 ; Louvre), repeated in Fragonard's The 
Swing, and Pygmalion and Galatea (1763), extolled by Diderot. 
Falconet's enthusiastic contemporaries demanded small re- 
productions of works like these in every medium, often even 
adapted to clocks and furniture. Ever since 1757, when Fal- 
conet was appointed director of sculpture at the S&vres por- 
celain manufactory, they have been continuously reproduced in 
semi translucent unglazed pottery. Falconet himself was not 
prolific (approximately thirty major sculptures, many lost), but 
his range was extraordinary. His only bust, of his cousin 
Dr. Camille Falconet (i 747 ; Lyons), in terra cotta, periwigged 
— more baroque than a later version (1761; Angers), wiglets, 
significantly antiquarian — constitutes an ultimate distillation of 
Bernmesque "speaking portraiture," purged of pomposity and 
imbued with 18th-century vivacity, wit, and individuality. Fal- 
conet’s voluptuously worldly statuary has obscured the fact that 
a quarter of his work was religious, but the only example to 
escape revolutionary vandalism is the deeply felt Christ in 
Ciethsemane (1757-62; Paris, St-Roch Church). In 1766 Cath- 
erine the Great called him to St. Petersburg for his last and 
greatest commission, the huge bronze Equestrian Monument to 
Peter the Great . It epitomizes two centuries of changing Euro- 
pean sculpture. Still baroque arc the theatrically picturesque 
setting, the allegory (the figure charges up a craggy rock, 
trampling a serpent symbolizing evil), and the graphic rearing 
horse in strenuous motion, with fluttering saddle fringes and 
streaming mane. For the Czar himself, however, classic impulses 
foreshadowing Canova (q.v.) inspired an imperial image invok- 
ing the authority of antiquity; draperies and pose observe the 
greater dignity and restraint advocated by the classicist Winck- 
elmann. Yet the stirring ensemble also prophesies the ex- 
citements of romanticism, with its fiery steeds and heroic riders. 
Falconet (pl. 417) is considered France's most versatile rep- 
resentative 18th-century sculptor. His learned, articulate writ- 
ings (Oeuvre, 6 vols., Lausanne, 1781 ff.) surpass those of any 
other major sculptor. 

JiuiLioG. E. Hildehrandt. Etienne Maurice Falconet, Strasbourg, 1908; 
h Ktfuu, Etienne Maurice Falconet, Faria, ioaa. 
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FALSIFICATION AND FORGERY. The fabrication of 
forgeries and the foisting of falsifications have always been 
highly relevant to the history of art, and they are especially 
so today. The distinction between forgery and falsification 
*hnuld be made clear at the outset. True forgery is the delib- 
erate manufacture of a spurious object with intent to deceive. 
Falsification, a broader term, includes, in addition to forgery, 
the misrepresentation as "the real thing" of a copy or imitation 
not originally produced for deceptive purposes. Their relevance 
to *hr history of art lies in their reflection of the general cultural 
lcv H the critical orientation (see criticism), and the taste of 
any period in which they are perpetrated, for developments 
in deception mirror prevailing conventions in collecting (see 
mi m i ms and collections). In its technical aspects, forgery is 
artistically illuminating in two other ways: the degree of ap- 
Pruvimation of the original and the degree of individualization 
«»i the imitation. 

■Summary. The nature of falsification (col. 333). History of 
* a 1 m tic at ion (col. 335): Falsification of antique works ; Falsification of 
ncdtevnl and modem art, Falsification of Oriental works'. Falsified - 
m of tribal and pre-Columbian art Procedures for detection of 

t“rgery ( co l. 348). 

Die nature of falsification . The subject of falsification 
and forgery, when treated pragmatically, is usually approached 
as a matter of method, but here we shall begin by examining 
Wlat constitutes the counterfeit. Let us first establish as a 
P^mise that falseness is a subjective human value; it exists 


only when it is intended and perceived as such; it does not 
inhere in the object itself. In the case of counterfeit money, 
for instance, the falseness is not inherent in the coin itself nor 
in its alloys themselves, whether or not these contain materials 
of value equal to the genuine. It was a sound judgment which 
decreed that it was a crime to coin sovereigns which were not 
products of the English mint, even though they had the same 
gold content and other physical properties as their genuine 
sterling counterparts. The counterfeiting lay in the creation 
of coins without required legpl validation, regardless of their 
gold weight. Thus the impcft&rt fact is that falsity is not a 
property of the object in queslo* hut is an aspect of judgment 
concerning the relation of the object to the idea and intention 
of its creation and distribution. A relative judgment, therefore, 
is required in deciding what ia false. In making the decision, 
one must determine what qualities the object should possess 
Snd whether it does possess them or merely pretends to possess 
them. If judgment establishes a discrepancy between the object 
and its purported character, the object itself is spoken of as 
being "false," although, as we have stated, the object as such 
does not have this quality. 

This distinction is an indispensable premise to further 
distinctions between copy, imitation, forgery, and falsification. 
These further distinctions are based on the intentions causing 
objects to be made and circulated. We may make the three 
following classifications of objects that may be, but are not 
always, falsifications: (1) In the case of copies and imitations, 
the production of an object conforming to the style of a par- 
ticular period or artist may have no intention other than doc- 
umentation of the original or delight to be derived, (a) In 
the case of forgery, the production of such sn object has the 
specific intent of deceiving someone as to the period, the 
material, or the author. (3) In the broader field of falsification, 
the object, even though originally not intended to deceive, ia 
put into circulation with intent to mislead as to its authenticity 
of period, material, or workmanship. In our first classification, 
copy and imitation are not the same thing but represent two 
different aspects of the process of reproduction (see reproduc- 
tions) of a single work, or of a certain manner, or of the par- 
ticular style of a period, or of an efrtist, and may not have 
meretricious purpose. The second and third classifications 
distinguish cases universally regarded as deceitful in intention 
as to creation or circulation. 

The history of falsification must take into account copies 
and imitations as well as definite forgeries, not only because 
of the similarities of procedure in both cases but also for two 
reasons of another order: the difficulty of proving fraud, which 
is essential for the judgment of forgery as distinct from an 
innocent imitation; and the possibility that even in the remotest 
periods of civilization there were intentional fakes, since civili- 
zation is virtually synonymous with commerce, and commerce 
by its nature invites human craftiness. 

Because of the difficulty of proving fraud — or what "animus" 
presided over the production or sale of an object — one must 
retain the assumption of good faith unless the contrary ia proved, 
and therefore it becomes all the more impossible to exclude 
from the history of falsification the use and production of 
copies, replicas, and imitations. 

Historical forgery may be considered a subclassification 
here, since every artistic object ia also a historical monument 
and since the intention to deceive is identical. 

It might be supposed that copy and imitation could be 
differentiated from falsification and forgery, not only on the 
basis of intention, but also by deduction from particular 
characteristics, considering the diversity of motive for making 
a copy or creating a counterfeit. But at beat this evidence as 
to diversity of motive serves only as a symptom of prior reasons 
which might have existed for making the object, and proves 
illusory as a trustworthy basis of sound judgment. Whatever 
the difference in objective — be it for innocent documentation 
or for fraud — the copyist functions in the field of hia own 
culture and consequently in an orbit of historically determined 
fashions and tastes, and he ia thus moved to document or 
counterfeit what the preferences of hia period appreciate or 
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seek. The result will not be the original in its totality, but 
some aspect of it. Because copyists and forgers are thus com- 
pelled to emphasize qualities currently esteemed, and inevitably 
to neglect or dilute other qualities, copies usually reveal the 
period to which they belong. Even when they are produced 
mechanically, it is not always impossible to distinguish them 
from the originals. All this applies to every field of falsification 
— coins, statues, or pictures. Since copies, imitations, and 
forgeries inadvertently testify to the taste of their times, one 
sees that the history of art falsification comes right down to 
the history of taste and of art criticism. We now realize that 
what is faked may mirror a given historical period’s mode of 
“reading” a work of art and of deducing style. Forgeries which 
even 50 years ago deceived the mo9t expert connoisseurs are 
unmasked fairly easily today with our different criteria for 
examining and evaluating works of art. In this connection, 
one may recall the works of Alceo Dossena, pivoted on a sly 
stylistic contamination intended to suggest intermediate masters 
or intermediate phases of welUknown masters — a system 
exploiting the methods of criticism then in vogue which aimed 
at “freezing” style. 

As only the animus or intent to deceive determines the 
judgment of forgery, it is desirable to dissolve a prejudice 
which, especially in modern artistic life, has acquired a certain 
importance. The question is whether the creator of a particular 
work, in reproducing it later, be allowed to predate it or cause 
it to pass for the product of a previous period of his career. 
If the real date is included upon it, the judgment of fraud cannot 
be made, but when the date is deliberately changed or a false 
one inscribed, the intention to deceive is evident, and the 
artist — forger of himself — may not assume a moral or legal 
position different from that of any other forger, nor expect a 
prejudice in his favor. 

It ifemains for us to examine whether, over and beyond 
the unhappy situation which its production or sale implies, a 
falsified woHc of art possesses any value in and of itself. From 
the point of * view of. technical execution such a work could, 
of course, have the value of a historical document. But the 
reasoning is different if we are dealing, not with a copy or a 
substitution, but with an independent interpretation of the 
style of a given master. However, the esthetic admissibility of 
a copy, apart from its technical skill of execution, is a function 
of its fidelity to the original, and yet frequent reproduction 
weakens the impact of the original. 

It would seem that taking up the style of a great master 
with variations and interpretations has never been considered 
censurable either morally or esthetically, although in cases 
such as Giotto versus Maso, Giorgione versus Titian, and Ma- 
80 lino versus Masaccio, distinctions are difficult and opinions 
vary. Recently a right based on such precedents was claimed 
for one of the most famous forgeries of modem times, the 
Supper at Emmaus by Hans van Mcegeren, done in imitation 
of Jan Vermeer of Delft, but fr would not be possible to admit 
this right. The style of Vermier was handled according to the 
system of Dossena, that is, it pretended to be a transition work 
from the least documented period of Vermeer’s career, and it 
was precisely in this deception that the powerful appeal of the 
painting lay. When, however, a copy or imitation gives unmis- 
takable evidence of the infusion of a new sensibility, so that 
the date of its creation is not in doubt, it acquires a value of 
its own and is no longer subject to stigmatization as a forgery. 

Cr«arr Brandi 

History of falsification. The history of falsification begins 
logically the moment after the formation of critical judgment 
and taste, as their negative corollary. Because fraud follows 
the law of supply and demand, it is a faithful image of the 
taste of its time. For its reflection of its period and often for 
its technical treatment of material, a forgery may acquire a 
historical ' ‘personal! ty,’" which would otherwise be prohibited 
by its spurious origin. 

In classical times, before the cult of the artistic personality 
and the vogue of antiquarianism, falsification was directed 


toward deception as to material. Pliny and Vitruvius tell us 
how to imitate chrysocolla, indigo, purple, minium, sandarac, 
and pewter. Pliny mentions the existence of treatises on how 
to make false jewelry. One of these was openly sold to the 
Empress Salonina, wife of Emperor Gallienus. The fact that 
some precious colors were provided directly to a painter by 
his patron suggests that it was feared that inferior and less 
costly pigments might otherwise be employed. In Papyrus X 
of Leiden, compiled in Egypt in the 3d century of our era from 
receipts which had appeared in various previous works, falsifi* 
cation is concerned primarily with the counterfeiting of gold 
and silver, a deception taking on the aspect of alchemy, 

We cannot speak of true forgery in connection with the 
phenomenon of archaism, which was related to motives of 
veneration and taste for Greek art from the last decades of the 
6th century, B.c.; nor, on the whole, can we regard as falsifica- 
tions the archaistic and eclectic works of Hellenistic and Roman 
times, or their copies, because there was no fraudulent intention 
on the part of the artist, the owner, or the intermediary merchant. 
But probably even in the oldest collections there were certain 
kinds of fakes. The fashion of collecting began in Rome im- 
mediately after the conquest of Greece; it was certainly for the 
new and rather unskilled collectors that sculpture and silverware 
signed by Phidias, Polykleitos, and Praxiteles were made (Mar- 
tial, iv, 39; ix, 59), or for whom artists of the time affixed to 
their own marble statues the name of Praxiteles and to their 
own silver figures the name of Myron (Phaedrus, Fabulae 
Aesopiae , V, prologue). Johann J. Winckelmann himself noticed 
the falseness of Lysippos’ signature on a statue of Hercules; 
and the Dioscuri of Monte Cavallo, probably Roman copies 
of Greek works of the 4th century b.c., still bear the names of 
Phidias and Praxiteles. Although this inscription dates from 
the time of Sixtus V, it copies an older one of about a.d. 450, 
when the Baths of Constantine, where the statues were placed, 
underwent a restoration. 

Falsification of antique works. The renewed interest which 
the Renaissance took in the ancient world opened new ways 
to falsifications. Even great sculptors succumbed to the fashion 
for "redoing the antique.” The most striking example is 
perhaps that of Michelangelo himself (Vasari, VII, pp. 147-48), 
who, according to tradition, made a Cupid in marble and “an- 
tiqued” it by burying it in a vineyard. Later it was sold as an 
ancient work. Lorenzo Ghiberti counterfeited Greek and Roman 
medals (Vasari, II, p. 223), and there were artists who signed 
gems carved in intaglio with the names of Philaretes, Pyrgoteles, 
and Leukos in Greek letters (Vasari, V, p. 369). The intention 
of these artists was certainly not to deceive (except for reasons 
of playfulness eagerness), but to draw nearer to the ancient 
world and become identified with it in their artistic re-creations 
of its style. The works referred to were not forgeries but 
imitations, just as were the integrations of Montorsoli (VII, 
pl. 189) in the LaocoHn , or the addition of the twins to the 
Capitoline Wolf (an addition attributed by tradition to Gu- 
glielmo della Porta, the same sculptor who had restored the 
Fameae Hercules and Flora) t or the numerous series of the is 
Caesars (PL. 225), or of the philosophers which it was the 
fashion to display in patrician palaces. Even though some of 
these were mistaken for antiques, they were not falsifications. 

Forgeries and falsifications flourish in proportion to dis- 
coveries, and therefore it is only in the eras of great archaeo- 
logical discoveries that falsification comes into its own. In our 
civilization, this began in the 18th century. 

Andr£ Vayson dc Pradenne divides falsifications into two 
classes: those which consist of wholly or partially disguised 
archaeological objects (these he calls “frauds”) and those which 
are newly created (“forgeries”). We prefer an approximately 
chronological classification for our enumeration of falsifications 
which follows, because a time sequence places them in relation 
to the period when and for which they were fabricated. Looked 
at in the perspective of time, falsifications reveal the sole, tf 
extrinsic, meaning separating them from an unimportant ml® 
as curiosities. We shall point out the most outstanding technical 
peculiarities in their execution to show how technical ability 
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in executing fakes corresponds to the technical and archaeo- 
logical knowledge of the immediate market. 

The second half of the x8th century was the period that saw 
the excavation of Pompeii and Herculaneum; and simultaneously 
the first forged Roman paintings appeared, utilizing some an- 
tique elements. Very famous in this connection was Giuseppe (I) 
Guerra, a pupil of Solimena and fairly well known in Naples 
in 1745 ( d - 1761). who succeeded in selling 72 forgeries to the 
Jesuits for their Musco Kircheriano in Rome. He did not 
paint in fresco, or at least not in fresco alone, but rather with 
a mixed technique utilizing encaustic and, sometimes, fragments 
of 1 6th century frescoes. According to a very likely hypothesis 
set forth by M. Cagiano de Azevedo (1950), three forgeries of 
Guerra may be recognized in two fragments of painting from 
the Museo Kircheriano (now in Rome, Istituto Central© del 
lUstauro; pl. 227), and in one further fragment in the Louvre. 
To the same period may probably be ascribed the so-called 
"Polyhymnia/' painted on a slab of slate in a technique re- 
sembling encaustic (pl. 227). 

The fields of paleontology and prehistory are studded with 
sensational frauds made possible by the lacunae necessarily 
existing in these studies. In England the founder of prehistoric 
frauds was one Edward Simpson, best known as "Flint Jack" 
among his various aliases. From 1841 to 1862 he made objects 
m flint and of flint chips glued together with alum. At about 
the same time an Albert C. Koch engraved scenes of prehistoric 
hunting on flint and authentic bones found in Missouri. Other 
frauds of this sort included the lacustrine discoveries at Concise, 
Switzerland (1859), where old fragments were used in some 
faked objects, while others were entirely fabricated; bones from 
the grottoes of Chaftiaud, France (1863-65) incised with Sanskrit 
characters and Celtic engraving© by a certain Meillet, who had 
collaborated in the excavation of the grottoes; the bear and 
wolf, copied from a book on zoology, engraved on bones in 
the grotto of Kesslerloch at Thayingen near Schaflfhausen 
(1873-77); the necklaces sold as authentic to the visitors to the 
grotto of Menton (1892), and to the grottoes of the Dordogne 
River (1900); and the flints deceitfully deposited in the island 
of Riou near Marseilles (1905-07), which, because of close 
resemblance to those of the Fayum, led to the hypothesis of 
an Kgyptian settlement there. 

Archaeologists were victims of many of those frauds. Fran- 
cois Lenormant, for instance, supported the validity of the 
false inscriptions of the Chapelle Saint- Eloi (1854-56) in the 
Department of the Eure. The directors of the Berlin museum 
acquired (1872-76) some strangely inscribed terra-cotta objects 
which were supposed to have come from Palestine and were 
called "Moabite." Luigi Palma di Cesnola "discovered" the 
supposed treasure of Kurion (1875-85) and lefyit to the Met- 
ropolitan Museum. The Campana collection of antique pot- 
tery, when it was bought from the Papal government by the 
Lnivre (1863), contained several forgeries which had been 
published as being genuine. These were the works of Pietro 
Pennclli, former curator of the collection, and it was he (or 
his brother) who sold an "Etruscan" terra-cotta tomb to Ales- 
sandro Castellani, from whom the British Museum acquired it 
in j 873 » only to recognize it later as a forgery — and Pennelli 
admitted it. 

To a period about i860 belong four heads in low relief 
executed in pentelic marble in Athena and recently studied as 
falsification by Bernard Ashmole, together with another older 
<>nt* (prior to 1837). All were copies from the Parthenon, probably 
intended originally as imitations and then sold on the market 
with intent to deceive, which had drifted for decades through 
various museums and collections as genuine, according to 
Ashmole’ s findings (1954). 

I he last decades of the 19th century saw the publication 
°j home extraordinary Russian and French discoveries in the 
t imrnerian Bosporus; at the same time there was a series of 
forgeries from workshops in Kerch and in Romania, the most 
n oted being the “Tiara of Saitaphames" (pl. 233). This was 
H headdress in solid gold weighing 443 g. In the form of a miter 
richly decorated in relief with scenes from the Iliad , it bore an 
inscription in Greek letters stating that it was a gift from the 
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Semite and people of Olbia in Greece to the Scythian king 
Saitaphames. In the lower border a frieze depicted scenes 
from Scythian life. Together with some other gold objects, 
the tiara was taken to Vienna in 1896 by a grain merchant 
named Hochmann from Ochakov (near Odessa). He told var- 
ious collectors that it had been found in a mound in the Crimea 
together with a red -figured vase of the 4th century B.c., which 
had seemed to confirm a 3d -century b.c. dating for the tiara. 
The tiara was acquired by the Louvre, but its authenticity was 
very soon placed in doubt. Evidence supporting these doubts 
included some stylistic incongruities, the presence of motifs 
and groups which had appearc-f «i contemporary publications, 
the absence of the characteristic patina of gold, the similarity 
of text and characters of the inscription to a known inscription 
on stone, and the attribution of Greek physical characteristics 
to Semitic personages, and vice versa. The controversy waxed 
and the tiara became the affair of the defamatory press. Finally 
after an inquiry, one I. Ruchomowaky of Odessa confirmed 
police suspicion that he was the tiara's author. 

Apart from such famous falsifications as these, there has 
grown a veritable industry devoted to the fabrication of minor 
objects of art, beginning in the 18th century and enjoying an 
uninterrupted tradition down to our own day in certain regions 
such as Apulia, Latium, and Tuscany (pl. 233). It is to the 
workshops of this industry that must be ascribed the numerous 
"Etruscan" and "Greek" vases and Hellenistic terra cottas which 
have invaded the antique-art market. The first half of the 19th 
century is the period of the "Tanagra" figurines. About 1850 
in Sardinia, "Sardo-Phoenician" idols were plentifully fabricated, 
found their way into the museum of Cagliari, and only after 
fierce disputes were withdrawn. (Sardinian forgeries again come 
to notice with the numerous "medieval" and "Renaissance" 
documents known as "the parchments of Arborea.") In 1880 
in Paris a dumber of terra cottas from "Asia Minor" were 
sold, probably because the recent acquisitions of the Louvre 
had turned the taste of collectors in this direction. Sometimes 
false vases had antique material but modem painting, as was 
the case with the bowl of Nephelc, formerly in the Tyazkiewicz 
Collection, according to Furtwfingler (1899). 

A singular personality in the history of forgery was that 
of Alceo Dosscna. Bom in 1878 in Cremona, Dossena was a 
sculptor who became expert in various antique techniques, not 
imitating but drawing the inspiration for his creations from 
Greek, Etruscan, Roman, and Renaissance works. The quality 
of the style and the nature of the patina embellishing hie works 
puzzled more than one archaeologist and started arguments 
which have not yet ceased. Among his most famous creations 
in the archaic style may be mentioned the so-called sculptures 
of "Velia," an Athena at one time in the Cleveland Museum, 
a goddess fighting with giants, and an "Amazon" acquired by 
Marshall in Rome and taken to London. Dossena has also been 
credited with a Diana in terra cotta with a little calf by her 
ride, in Etruscan style, acquired by the City Art Museum of 
St. Louis (cf. Pallottino, AC, 1954, pp. 170-71). Other scholars, 
notably Herbig (1956), have defended the work as authentic. 

Dossena probably had some collaborators and imitators to 
whom some forgeries have been attributed, such as an "archaic" 
Kore (of which a Stockholm museum bought the torso in 1913 
and later the head, which revealed the falsity of the whole 
more clearly), and other forgeries among the many formerly 
in the collection of Wladimir de Gruneisen. Many of these 
frauds were detected by C. Albizzati, a persistent exposer of 
archaeological deception. Some, like the "tondi of Centuripe," 
saw famous archaeologists drawn up in opposing camps. These 
tondi were of terra cotta and were adorned with painted portraits 
which G. B. Rizzo published and dated between the end of the 
3d and the first half of the 2d century B.c., but in fact only 
the terra cotta was ancient. The painting and the drawing 
were modem. The falseness of an "Attic stele," formerly in 
the Schiff-Giorgini Collection, is now generally recognized. 

Besides the forgeries already acknowledged as such by most 
scholars, there are numerous works relegated to a limbo from 
which only a definite verdict can rescue them. These victims 
of contending attributions, deprived of documentary support, 
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are buffeted back and forth, alternately considered genuine 
and false. In this situation for many years were three colossal 
terra-cotta statues of warriors in the Metropolitan Museum, 
about which an argument centered from the time of their 
acquisition (1915-21). While some scholars defended these 
works, others, such as M. Cagiano de Azevedo (1950), attacked 
them on esthetic and technical grounds. Early in 1961, Harold 
W. Parsons, a retired American art buyer living in Rome, 
obtained a signed confession from one of the forgers of these 
figures. At the same time the museum revealed the negative 
results of its own laboratory tests, publicly acknowledging the 
forgeries. 

A prolonged ambiguous state is due in many cases to the 
astuteness of forgers and the presumption of good faith by 
scholars, positions which exist on two levels of the human 
conscience. Their coexistence enhances the possibility of error. 
Two further points, applicable particularly but not uniquely 
to archaeological forgeries, are these: lacunae in the history of 
ancient art admit the possibility that unusual or doubtful works 
may be hitherto unknown expressions of artistic imagination, 
and the artisan element in the art of the past facilitates imita- 
tions and deceit. The fear of being “taken in** has caused 
various well-known works to fall under suspicion of various 
kinds. So it was with the Hermes of Praxiteles, which was not 
called a forgery although its attribution has been questioned, 
according to C. Blilmel (1948), and with works such as the 
so-called “Seated Goddess’* in Berlin, although the circumstances 
of its discovery were known, according to C. Picard (1935). 

From the monuments relegated to this limbo of uncertainty 
we shall cite only one — the case of the “Boston Throne” — 
because it recapitulates all the possibilities which beset such 
works. This complex sculpture appeared in the Roman art 
market in 1894 while the English collector E. P. Warren was 
negotiating for the acquisition of the “Ludovisi Throne” (III, 
pl. 350), and. the newcomer too was said to have come from the 
Villa Ludovisi,. where it had been set in a wall and used for a 
fountain. Warren acquired it, transferred it to England, and 
from there it passed to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. The 
doubts that the work soon stirred up were due to insoluble 
problems of an exegetic sort, to stylistic inconsistencies, and to 
the coincidence of its supposed or real discovery ju«t when 
interest was being aroused in the first “Ludovisi Throne/* 
while on the other hand there was total lack of ancient evidence 
for such a singular monument. Even today there is still a question 
whether the “Boston Throne” is by an artist of the 5th century 
b.c., or a Roman archaizer, or a forger of the late 19th 
century. 

It is interesting that scholars, easily deceived by spurious 
antiques, refuse sometimes to believe in the authenticity of 
genuine discoveries which do not coincide with their precon- 
ceived image of ancient art. ITiia was the case with the portraits 
of the Fayum which Otto Benndorf declared to be forgeries 
when they were first exhibited %y Graf in Vienna; again, when 
the unusual and striking Capestrano Warrior was discovered 
in 1934 (pl. 35)> unwarranted doubts were expressed as to its 
authenticity. 

The matter of counterfeit money is a separate chapter in 
the history of falsification. Counterfeit coins existed in ancient 
times: they were imitations of money in current circulation but 
coined from baser metals, such as copper silvered over or gilt, 
instead of silver or gold. Forged examples of didrachmas of 
Thuni of the 4th century n.c. and some coins of the late republic 
and the empire exist. 

In the Renaissance the imitation of antique coins was 
widely practiced, especially for collections. We' have seen how 
Ghiberti and numerous other sculptors of some fame imitated 
ancient coins and medals, and while for these artists the moti- 
vation was to perfect their knowledge of the antique, there were 
others for whom it became forgery. There was, for instance, 
Marmita, an artist from Parma who left painting to take up the 
casting of medals and the imitation of the antique, “from which 
he profited much,” says Vasari in his life of Valerio Belli. Wheth- 
er or not this was the original purpose, the end results certainly 
appear fraudulent. 


Certain Paduans of the 16 th century diatinguiahed t hem s el ves 
as money forgers, including Giovanni Cavino and the Baaaianos 
who used old medal dies to create an impression of age. Guil- 
laume Duchoul of Lyons and a certain Laroche were French 
forgers of this period. One of the most celebrated of all coin 
counterfeiters was Carl Wilhelm Becker (1771-1830), a well- 
known antiquarian of Offenbach, who struck more than 600 
coinB — “Greek’* and “Roman” — which were sold and long 
believed to be genuine until the fraud was expoeed by one 
Sestini. Another renowned counterfeiter of the 19th century 
was Luigi Cigoi (1811-75) of Udine. His false money was 
of four kinds: invented struck coins, imitations of struck 
coins, coins fused from genuine examples, and engraved coins. 

Lida Vlad Boskblli 

Falsification of medieval and modem art . The history of 
falsification as it concerns art of the Middle Ages, the Renais- 
sance, and modem times may be told as a chronicle of specific 
cases significant to the history of taste and collecting (see museums 
AND COLLECTIONS). 

From a technical point of view it is obvious that the forger’s 
problems grow or diminish in direct ratio to the age of the 
object to be forged, because there are few, if any, technical 
difficulties in forging a contemporary object, but many and 
serious are those which arise success! vely the farther back the 
forger reaches into the past. In spite of this, the forgery of 
a contemporary work is always the least perfect, because real 
understanding of the artistic quality of the object to be forged 
requires an adequate historical “distance.” When this is lacking, 
the attention of the forger is naturally directed to the external 
and most easily recognizable characteristics of the original, and 
hence his work betrays the superficiality of his esthetic approach. 
While the same limitations affect the knowledge of the “con- 
sumer,” he has means of defense. He can ask the judgment 
of the supposed artist or of reputable persons close to him. 
This type of forgery is not likely to retain credence for long. 
Had it been preserved for us, it is probable that the oldest 
“contemporary” forgery of which we have record — the 
“Flemish” portrait of Charles of Burgundy by the Neapolitan 
Colantonio — would astonish us by the ingenuity of ita aim to 
deceive, according to F. Nicolini (1925, p. 161). 

Other historical records of forgeries tell us of works not 
contemporary with the originals, and these cases are more 
typical. But considering the times in which they were executed, 
it is certain that the forger was not confronted with insur- 
mountable difficulties such as he might face today, given the " 
knowledge of the originals which we have acquired directly 
and from studying photographs, and the advanced state of 
our historical studies. The few examples which have been 
handed down reveal clearly the easy conditions under which 
the old forger worked, so much so that it is amazing to us thst 
anyone would be deceived. The artisans’ self-revelations arc 
our good fortune, since from the technical viewpoint such 
forgeries are practically indistinguishable from originals — there 
being no scientifically datable difference among materials of 
similar nature with which the true and the false are constituted. 
In many cases we should speak of interpretations (rather than 
forgeries) of the works of others accomplished by genuine 
artists whose own personalities become evident later. So it 
is with the celebrated Christ Healing a Lame Man , a false Dilrer 
executed by Luca Giordano and signed with both his name and 
Dlirer’s, as pointed out by W. R. Valentiner (1913, p. I9S)- 
Another forger-interpreter was the Venetian Pietro Muttoni, 
called Pietro Vecchio because of his ability to restore and imitate 
the works of others, and of whom Luigi Lanzi writes that “some 
of his pictures still pass for Giorgione, for Licinio, for Titian.” 
None of the examples of his work known to us seem todsy 
to have been painted as purposeful forgery; evidently tb y 
could pass as such only because of ignorance of the origin^ 
on the part of Muttoni ’s contemporaries. 

From the guileless falsifications of history wc muat turn 
to the frauds of modern times. In the 19th century sculpto • 
such as Alceo Dossena (pl. 230) and GfemMtmi Baataneei 
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(pl. 229) imitated Florentine Renaissance sculpture with astonish- 
ing skill. Some examples of their work were bought as originals 
of Desiderio da Settignano and Mino da Fiesole. In painting, 
a forger such as the German F. W. Rohrich (1787-1834), 
specializing in Cranach — but unconsciously giving him the 
Oiedermeier touch — is easily identified today because of his 
inadequate stylistic understanding of his models, although 
technically he had extraordinary ability, according to N. von 
Holst (1934)* On the other hand, his contemporary Jacob van 
Stry (1756-1815) produced false Albert Cuyps in which the 
blending is inferior to that in the originals. The forgeries of 
H. van Meegeren (pls. 235, 236) and of other Dutch forgers 
became extremely famous. The production of false Corots and 
Van Goghs reached such a point that actual catalogues of these 
fakes were compiled (pl. 237). And it may be said that the 
production of forgeries has always flourished in proportion to 
the conditions obtaining in the art market (see dealing and 
dealers), addressing itself to the counterfeit of those works 
on which the demand of collectors was concentrated it the 
given moment. 

As for forgeries made in our day, we must admit the theo- 
retical possibility of a “perfect" forgery, one which corresponds 
perfectly to the degree of our knowledge and understanding 
of the original. Even though a forgery is always inferior to an 
original, the hypothesis of the “perfect" forgery is useful in 
order to take account of whether means exist, ideological or 
technical, which can surely reveal it as false. It it well to make 
dear at once that we cannot expect any real help from methods 
of scientific investigation. A technically perfect forgery is not 
a hypothesis such as the stylistically perfect forgery but an 
actuality found quite frequently. This arises from the circum- 
stance that science furnishes only the means capable of revealing 
the age of the materials in a work, but the forger himself can 
anticipate such detection by using old materials or materials 
practically indistinguishable from the old — both in the founda- 
tion (wood or canvas) and in the colors themselves. Only the 
employment of colors invented in modem times (Prussian blue, 
cadmium yellow, zinc white, etc.) can be detected by chemical 
analysis; but this cannot be used to identify the media which 
compose the chromatic material, and even when technique of 
the chromatic analysis has been perfected, it will always remain 
difficult to distinguish between an antique medium and the 
Name medium used by a forger. The X-ray photographs of a 
forgery and of an original can present the tame characteristics; 
to he revealing, X rays are useful only when forgery has been 
reconstructed on prepared original foundations. Ultraviolet rays 
and infrared photographs, extremely useful for revealing pen- 
timentos and repaintinga, or for confirmation of barely legible 
particulars, are no help whatever in detecting forgery. 

If science is not able to aid this particular type of investiga- 
tion, neither are direct observation and comparative examination 
<>f certain material characteristics appearing in the original and 
reproduced in the forgery. Such, for example, is the craquelure, 
or network of small lines — actually cracks, sometimes only 
m the color, sometimes also in the groundwork underneath — 
appearing on every old painting. This is brought about by the 
natural process of aging: the pigment dries, contracts, and 
splits, and so does the underlying preparation, which is further 
affected by the expansion and contraction of the wood or canvas, 
if is understandable that the form of the crackle is extremely 
variable, and although some types of crackle are more character- 
istic of one period than of another, the differences do not pro- 
vide sound criteria for classifications. All the forger needs to 

is to imitate the crackle in its more apparent characteristics, 
s uih as the neat edge of the border and the dark colors of the 
background. As long as these approximate traits are respected, 
and the tricks are not too coarse, no crackle in itself will give 
avvav the fraudulence of the whole. Similarly, worm holes and 
die excrement of flies can be very well reproduced, although 
these details are not indispensable, for many originals lack 
these evidences of age. 

Esthetic judgment, then, remains the best instrument for 
detecting what is false, even though in any historical situation 
L unnoisseur is subject to the same conditions of culture, 


taste, and critical understanding as is the forger. The contra- 
diction is only an apparent one in that the judgment of the 
most expert individual art critic has full validity only if it attests 
a truth valid for everyone. Esthetic judgment is concerned 
with art, and the values of art are universal, grounded in the 
unanimity of human consciousness. In this sense the specific 
condition for the effective reality of a work of art is that it be 
recognized by everyone, while the forgery is fabricated only 
for the restricted number of persons whom the forger, for his 
own personal advantage, wishes to deceive. A “perfect" forgery 
may exist for one, for 10, or fnja 00 persons. One might consider 
that if it were perfect for ^vd|vo«e, it would no longer be a 
forgery but an original. Naturally this does not mean that the 
ideal condition for uncovering a forgery would be to have it 
p aa se d on by all humanity, but certein it is that the more the 
public knows of the values in the original work of art, the less 
easily can the activity of the falsifier develop. 

Giov« m ! Ukbani 

Falsification of Oriental works. In China, where serious 
problems of falsification abound, the faculty of intuitively 
recognizing works of art is developed more highly than anywhere 
else. The Chinese look upon this faculty as natural; one of 
their sayings is: "Open the door and you will see the mountain" 
— such is the naturalness and immediacy with which an authentic 
art work strikes them, and thus profoundly the difference is felt 
between an artist of genius of the past and his modem colleague. 
The faculty of intuitive "knowing" is more necessary in China 
than in any other part of the world, because the Orient has 
developed in the highest degree the qualities which forgery 
requires — perseverance, hard work, patience, and a willingness 
to gamble. 

It is the general opinion of experts that this intuitive in- 
telligence most easily manifests itself in the field of decorative 
objects. The bluc-and-white porcelains of the Ming dynasty 
(1368-1644) and its polychrome porcelains are among the 
easiest objects to judge, as a quick estimate of the vigor of the 
design which disappears with the fall of the Ming dynasty is 
sufficient to establish authenticity. to our own times, this 
kind of porcelain was fired in the old kilns with a technique 
and technical results similar to its prototype. In the 18th century 
a different kind of porcelain with the so-called famiUe-rose 
design (see ceramics; Chinese art), made in a period when the 
strength of artistic expression was declining, is extremely dif- 
ficult to evaluate because judgment has to be based entirely 
on color. 

In the porcelain and semi -porcelain vases which precede 
the Ming dynasty, a practiced eye can judge by the color and 
the form and, as a last resort, the critic can consider the weight. 
'Hiere is something elusive in the creation of the forma (cups, 
plates, vessels with spouts, or vases) which can somehow il- 
luminate and orient one’s evaluation of the design. As in the 
case of color, experience catalogues a number of nuances which 
the inner eye perceives and cannot ignore; meanwhile a kind 
of unconscious registering of weights is imprinted on the 
memory. This criterion is particularly adapted to gauging the 
objects of porcclaneous stoneware, such as the ChUn-yao (Chttn 
ware), Ko-yao, Chien-yao, and the temmoku. In the Ting-yao, 
ying-ctiing (or ch'ing-pai , as they are called today), as also for 
the Lung-chli'an-yao (celadon) utensils, all from the Sung 
dynasty (960-1279), incised and stamped decorations are often 
especially helpful in making a qualitative judgment. With these 
vessels, especially the temmoku and celadon, copied to technical 
perfection by contemporary Japanese forgers, it would be im- 
possible to arrive at a safe judgment by taking into account 
the material only. This is proved by the case of the famous 
Hsing-yao of the T*ang dynasty (618-906) and the entire series 
of fine funerary pottery of this period, constantly forged, and 
almost perfectly, at Peking by modem ceramists and sculptora. 
The forgers, besides using the clay of Lo-yang with which the 
original vases were made, have perfected their own personal 
talent by taking the advice of merchant-connoisseurs. It is 
worth underlining that technique in the East has been handed 
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down from generation to generation, and that probably forgers 
have never needed to master the methods of their forerunners. 

With the Han dynasty (ao6 b.c.-a.d. 2 ax), there appeared 
a green glaze which, after prolonged contact with the earth, 
acquired a gold and silver hue. To achieve this effect, forgers 
made use of vinegar and urine. But the good results attained 
by these means tended to disappear when the object so treated 
was immersed in water for a day or two, while the true “silver 
glaze 11 had to be washed very much longer if it were to fade at 
all. The fine neolithic pottery of Kansu began to be imitated, 
and the primitive simplicity of the design looked as if it were 
well adapted to forgery. But this project became unprofit- 
able when the new vases were transported in quantity from 
their place of origin to the coast by enterprising airline pilots. 

It is necessary to note that the bases or feet of earthenware 
objects have always provided a revealing point of reference for 
the whole gamut of ceramics and porcelains. The connoisseur 
turns the object over and taps it for resonance before giving 
his opinion. The Chinese student uses his knowledge of cal- 
ligraphy to consider the chronological marks, often quite beautiful 
in themselves, yet he does not place much faith in their accuracy, 
as he knows that Chinese potters have always made these marks 
with less regard to history than to obsequious or superstitious 
attachment to one or another monarch. Frequently these marks 
have shown that a piece was not authentic, because of some 
extravagant blunder committed by the ignorant forger, and 
occasionally an attentive examination has revealed that the 
countersign had been placed over another, less acceptable one. 

In the field of archaic bronzes, forgers have been at least 
as active as in other areas of antique Chinese art. They even 
worked in the rather remote past — in the Sung and Ming 
dynasties on copies of bronzes from the Shang-Yin period (ca. 
1500-1028 B.c.) and Chou dynasty (1027-256 B.C.), so well 
known to collectors and students. While the character of these 
copies can be judged on the basis of the absence of the patina 
which time adds, more recent forgeries present greater diffi- 
culties, because the modem copyist has become very skillful 
in reproducing patina and in restoring vases from a handful 
of broken fragments. Before the use of the ultraviolet lamp 
for detecting damage and restoration became general, museums 
and collections contained many pieces that were supposedly 
absolutely intact. But after some identifications of restorations, 
suspicions grew and led to the discovery that there were entire 
pieces which were forgeries, sometimes cast as they should be 
in bronze, and sometimes, especially in the case of borders, 
cut or cast in lead, the whole cleverly covered with patina or 
incrustations. The patina was attained with an oily varnish 
first, and then with addition of vinegar or suitable chemicals 
(recent technical progress has produced wonderful renderings 
of nuances in a great variety of effects); the incrustations were 
obtained by the application of powdered stone to the surface, 
sprayed on with modem water-resistant adhesive. Nothing, 
however, can rouse the suspicion of students more than the 
ideograms which too often appear to establish the date or the 
history of archaic Chinese bronzes. The philological and 
ethnographical interest which these inscriptions awakened among 
scholars prompted the forgers to inscribe the vases at the request 
of the cultivated merchants who owned them (PL. 238). 

However, the complex and powerful designs which decorate 
archaic bronzes prohibit wholly successful imitation of entire 
vases. There is no doubt that attentive examination of super- 
imposed designs — using the criterion of expressive power — 
is here, as with decorated porcelain, the best way of discovering 
a forgery. The spirals, which form the basic decorative element 
of these vessels, are neither completely round -nor completely 
rectilinear, and no forger has ever succeeded in rendering 
them perfectly. 

Excellent imitations have been made of the bronze statuary 
of the great periods of Indian art. It is believed that the greater 
part of these are cast from the originals. Until recently, the 
problems relating to patina had not been adequately solved. 
This was the case also with Siamese and Indo-Chinese bronzes, 
but the cost of the originals was so low that it was hardly worth- 
while to undertake the elaborate process of casting in bronze, 


necessary for forging them, especially in view of the lack in 
those countries of persons specialized in art work. One fact 
lights up the whole industry of forgery: there are no forgeries 
of inexpensive objects. The effort of imitation is a waste of 
time when the genuine object can be easily acquired. 

Forgeries of stone sculpture — as well as those of painting — 
have worried Western scholars and purchasers the most. There 
must be something intrinsic in the material which allows the 
minutiae and individual character of a stone piece to be rendered. 
After all, the most successful Western forgeries have also been 
those of sculpture in stone. Important museums on both sides 
of the Atlantic have acquired from dealers, often in good faith, 
fake statues from Lung-mAn, Tien-lung-shan, and YUn-kang. 
Reproduction of relatively small-dimensioned marble sculpture 
of the Shang-Yin and Chou periods, with its compactness of 
line and power of conception, must have presented many more 
difficulties. Because of these and the scarcity of extant examples 
of this very ancient sculpture, the few who have tried its imita- 
tion have produced rather insignificant creations. 

Oriental forgers of sculpture in stone have employed all 
the artifices known to their Western colleagues: long immersion 
of marble in urine and corrosive acids, the application of in- 
crustations according to the method already described in 
connection with bronzes, and polishing by hand to obtain 
that smoothness so convincing to the unfortunate purchaser. 
The forger has then broken his work in pieces in order to put 
it together again with the same fish glue used by the sackers of 
the caves of Lung-m£n. He has exposed the surface of the low 
relief to soot just as the originals (made of the same stone) had 
been so exposed during the centuries when dissentient monks 
or bandits had cooked their metis, sheltered from the author- 
ities in this labyrinthine refuge. The effect of nearly black 
lacquer, typical of Lung-m&n, waa increased by the use of 
encaustic technique and polishing with wool cloths. The surface 
thus obtained is difficult to distinguish from the beautiful 
effect created by time. 

In the case of marble and stone of lesser density, the forgers 
of modem times have adopted the method of washing the raw 
material with a solution of water and green vitriol. The bland 
coloring effect of this treatment penetrates the stone so deeply 
that even an accurate “scientific” observer may be frequently 
deceived. For the observer with the artistic point of view, an 
agreeably variegated effect is created by the forger’s use on the 
same piece of sculpture of graduated solutions, and often of 
different coloring agents applied when the stone has been 
rendered receptive by the solution of water and vitriol. 

Forgery of stone statuary may be detected from the oc- 
casionally committed blunder of uniting elements belonging 
to different periods of the evolution of the great Buddhist 
sculpture in India and China. These mistakes are more fre- 
quent than one might suppose, probably because the modem 
sculptors and, for that matter, those of the Wei, Sui, and 
Tang periods, were simple artisans who did not work under 
the intellectual direction of cultivated merchants. 

Ivory sculpture, perhaps because of some organic and 
lively characteristic inherent in the material, is easier to judge. 
The forger cannot make his handiwork speak to us with the 
miraculous immediacy of genuine Ming examples. These 
beautiful statuettes must have been used for family altars, 
and the incense fumes together with the normal effects of time 
have given them a fine reddish-brown patina. Modem imitators 
can reproduce the patina by subjecting ivories to immersion in 
tea and direct exposure to smoke and can fake the pleasing blue 
cracks found in old ivory by placing an ivory object in a furnace 
and then introducing varnish in the cracks thus obtained. 

Wood sculpture, too, has been much imitated. The wood 
used for copying Buddhas and bodhisattvas of the Ming aftd 
Sung periods was mostly derived from cutting down telephone 
poles. Small statues should be examined with particular care, 
for none of the character of the original was omitted: believers 
used to paint and repaint divine images as a pious practice, sod 
thus the antique figures carried many layers of paint. At least 
one of these had the color of skin burned by the sun in the, pert 
where the body of the divinity was naked* An examine**** 
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of this particular color can ba a good guide to an obeerver 
with special competence based on experience in the matter 
of color. 

A good general rule for evaluating color, both in decorated 
wood sculpture and in ceramics, it that it be aa fresh and 
brilliant aa if it had been put on yesterday. The Tang, Sung, 
and Ming artists used blue and red coloring essences with the 
property of durability, but modem forgers have neither these 
brilliant colors not the courage to apply them if they had them. 
The same can be aaid of gilding, and it is well to beware of 
buying small bronze Buddhistic sculptures of the Wei, Sui, or 
Tang types if they are covered with a dull gilding. Gold always 
has a lively luster, but forgers seem to forget this fact. A freshly 
redecorated original or a true forgery it usually covered with 
a dull, weak gold or with some metal of yellow color having 
nothing to do with authentic gold. 

One can say with certainty, regarding Chinese painting, 
that a sure criterion for judging falaification is virtually non- 
existent. So much of what we have today is brazen imitation 
that to be certain a picture it truly by the master to whom it 
is attributed it mere folly, whether it has been considered from 
the artistic or the scientific point of view. To paint in the 
style of one or another of the great Tang and Sung masters 
or to copy bit by bit the work of one of them has always been 
the principal occupation of the most honest and distinguished 
Chinese scholars and painters. No guilt was ascribed to the 
copyist for not stating publicly that these works were copies 
and for affixing to them the seals, signatures, and inscriptions 
which were on the originals. The copying was done in a spirit 
of the greatest esteem and reverence for the originals. It is too 
vast an undertaking to determine the proper places of ail these 
individuals’ copies and other innumerable copies executed by 
workshops of specialists throughout the centuries. But they 
should be mentioned, for there remains little doubt in the 
minds of Western scholars that it ia the work of copyists which 
largely fills the museums and collections of the world and 
constitutes the model for the activity of modem forgers. 

This activity ia as intense today as that of forgers in all 
the other fields of Oriental art. Here one encounters all the 
first requisites of the originals. The silk on which much Chi- 
nese painting is done is soaked in tea or left exposed to the sun 
and rain — either before or after the actual painting, since the 
tnlors, of mineral origin, change little or not at all under 
this exposure. As with bronzes, the forger of silk painting 
prefers to reconstruct rather than to create, using an original 
fragment as a clue to style and technique. Because this type of 
very remunerative work must be undertaken by intelligent and 
cultivated painters (in China painting is and has always been 
associated with erudition), the results have been more successful 
than those of forgery in any other field. The Chinese custom of 
mounting and remounting paintings on new paper backgrounds 
has been of great use to forgers because the “old” silk merely 
needs to be held together, thread by thread, if necessary* with 
glue; the paintings on paper are even easier to execute, since 
an “original” — a hundred or a thousand years old — may be 
forgiven if it is tom here and there. 

Whnt has been noted concerning the freshness of color 
applied to wood sculpture or pottery is equally valid for painting. 
But much better than this criterion is a feeling for the artistic 
ability which has guided the execution of the object under 
examination — the pure artistic ability as judged by that delicate 
instrument of personal measurement which we have tried to 
define above. It requires genius to give life to a bird or to 
render the soft atmosphere in the empty apace of a Sung painting, 
and this genius is inimitable. 

In the reproduction of antique jade the Chinese were able 
to avail themselves of an admirably seasoned material — the 
cushions on which the men of the Han era and their predecessors 
had been wont to rest the heads of their deceased parents. These 
slightly indented cubes, many in that atate of decay which the 
Chinese call ” chicken -bone jade," were carved with great skill 
to reproduce prototypes of Shang-Yin and Chou funerary 
■mulcts. Next to painting and stone sculpture, these are probably 
the most difficult of Oriental objects to decipher, especially if 
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the researcher lacks the talent to recognttoa the power which 
emanates from the work of an authentic artist. 

The imitation of later jade has been rather a matter of 
copying to the extent that the difference in price between in 
old and a new piece ia in favor of the old. Moreover, it seems 
almost an impossibility to reproduce completely the borders 
of the fine Ming and Ch'ien-lung jade. The methods of pol- 
ishing or the special resins used by the earliest artists seem 
to be beyond the possibilities open to the modem cutters. The 
antique pieces are refinished o» the surface in the same manner 
as are the borders: a silky ^menthneas ia attained which i» 
perceived by both the eyclno the touch. It ia worth noting 
that there arc other materials which can pass for jade, such aa 
glass and the whole range of the soft stones from transparent 
basalt to steatite. A test for glass -is its quick adaptability to 
temperature change, while jade seems to retain in itself the 
cold of the night; and while steel does not scratch jade, it can 
cut the softer stones which merchants of doubtful honesty 
have attempted to put on the market as "new jade." 

In conclusion we must emphasize again the artistic criterion 
— the capacity to discern the expressive vigor of the true 
artist: only this can be counted on when we are confronted 
by other expressions of Oriental art, such as Chinese and Japa- 
nese lacquer, embroidered silk, tapestries, and the fine hammered 
gold and silver of Persia, India, and China. Thia ia the criterion 
which the Orientals themselves have always used, although 
they are now beginning to be less mistrustful of scientific 
methods. 

Mario Prodan 

Falsification of tribal and pre-Columbian art . Objects of 
ethnographic interest have various kinds of value: intrinsic, 
esthetic, functional, historical, and commercial — hence they 
are sought by different men for diverse purposes. When the 
demand for certain objects is high and the supply is short, the 
incentive appears for opportunists to make and sell imitations. 

That esthetic motives are not always the guiding ones 
is proved by the zeal some collectors put into amassing gruesome 
trophies. Favored among these were the shrunken heads 
(tsantsas) preserved by Jivaran head-hunters of Ecuador and 
Peru. Since head-hunting has been officially prohibited by 
South American governments, the supply of shrunken heads 
has decreased, although a small local business furnishes monkey 
heads, which, after being smoked and tied, assume a certain 
resemblance to authentic tsantsas. 

Pablo Picasso was involuntarily responsible for some rather 
amusing French forgeries of African art. He and his colleagues 
took as inspiration the primitive art of Africa, and soon these 
masks and sculptures were in demand by collectors. When the 
supply of originals diminished, some young French artists 
manufactured "African" art. This activity has nearly ended, 
but the falsifications are more in demand than the originals. 

In the United States there is no lack of forgery of Indian 
artifacts: Folsom points (chipped stone projectiles, supposedly 
from Stone Age dwellers in New Mexico), Hopewell figurines 
(allegedly from a prehistoric mound-building culture in the 
Oliio valley), ceramics, peace pipes, tomahawks, banner stones, 
and arrowheads. Recently Indian spokesmen complained to 
the U.S. Bureau of Indian Affairs that the Japanese were making 
cheap reproductions of Indian handicrafts, such as kachina dolls 
and silver necklaces. Miniature totem poles, such as those 
found on the American northwest coast, have been made in 
bright colors for several years in Japan. The Japanese even 
went to the length of incorporating a town called Uaa so that 
they could stamp on the bottom of their imitations "Made 
in USA." 

If all of the falsifications were to remain in the hands of 
souvenir hunters, the situation would not be quite so serious. 
However, several museums have been plagued with falsifica- 
tions in the past few years, generally in the form of donations 
from individuals who sincerely believe that the objects are 
genuine. Since museum curators cannot be experts on objects 
from every part of the world, some museums have on their 
shelves a number of falsifications. Thia has bestowed on some 
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forgeries an aura of autheticity which could prove misleading 
to future historical studies. 

At present some of the finest imitations of archaeological 
objects are made in Mexico. In the towns of Taxco and Te- 
loloapdn forgers make stone masks, plaques, statuettes, figurines, 
and vessels. They are so exquisitely contrived and so ingeniously 
aged that even well-known collectors have been fooled by them. 
The makers and dealers sometimes bury their forgeries under an 
ancient pyramid or near an Indian’s hut; then the prospective 
victim is advised that in a certain place marvelous things are 
being found, and he is given the privilege of watching the 
excavations — and of purchasing the objects found. Taxco and 
Teloloap&n craftsmen — expert at working on stone, even 
obsidian — also make very decorative zoomorphic stone figures: 
frogs, lizards, crocodiles, jaguars, and birds. 

The artisans have learned what physical characteristics 
arouse the suspicions of the collector and how to correct their 
mistakes — breaking off pieces of the object, producing cracks 
or scratches, and artificially aging the fractures. A common 
way of aging an object is to bury it in earth moistened by 
filth or to pour urine on the soil where it is buried. The objects 
are sometimes rubbed with pebbles or sand to produce realistic 
scratches. Iron staining is imitated by using mild acids. Surface 
textures indicative of age and the mineral accretions sometimes 
found on ancient stone sculptures are obtained chemically with 
acids, or with sugar and heat, or by burying the object in shallow 
limy earth and building a fire on top of it. Primitive boring 
methods are used on the best pieces, and signs of chipping are 
left as a proof of antiquity. Modem tool marks are erased by 
using abrasive powders with a moistened revolving cloth disk. 

Specialists in Mexican art can distinguish a modern from 
an ancient piece by noting the general feeling of the craftsman 
toward the stone and by evaluating the symmetry and internal 
balance df the piece; here there will be at least one error to 
disclose deception. It may be something intangible, such as 
style; even the- best forgers lack the sensitivity and inimitable 
“touch” with which ancient sculptors carved stones and modeled 
clay. The forgeries have, in general, a certain rigidity and 
exterior coarseness which betray the copy mechanics and show 
lack of respect for the material. The proportions and planes 
may be out of balance. Signs of modem tools may remain in 
comers. The workman may also give himself away by putting 
identical details on pieces supposedly from different regions. 

Impetus was given to the forgery market by recent genuine 
finds of Olmec figurines by archaeologists at La Venta in 
Veracruz. Collectors, seeking to acquire some of the lovely 
figurines and jade ornaments, determined the production of 
forgeries necessary to supply the demand. 

At another well-known center of falsifications, near the 
Teotihuac&n pyramids in Mexico, visitors are offered obsidian 
trinkets, “jade” ornaments, large idols, vessels, and figurines 
in clay. The clay objects are difficult to verify because the 
falsifiers have found many of Vie ancient and genuine molds 
with which they make modem copies. 

An amusing attempt at falsification was made in San Luis 
Potosi, Mexico, in 1952. Newspapers published the discovery 
of figurines representing humans riding on the backs of di- 
nosaurs, and other fantastic creations. A government inspector, 
invited to the site, caught a man in the act of placing figurines 
m the ground. The man confessed that the figurines were 
made nearby and that he was burying them for a compensation. 
In the state of MichoacAn, Mexico, there was once a large 
archaeological site called Chupicuaro, which furnished collectors 
with thousands of beautiful pieces of polychrome pottery and 
figurines, until construction of a government dam caused the 
locality to be flooded. The hunters of vases then decided to 
make reproductions for sale as antiques. The pottery they sell 
is pretty enough, but the colors arc not quite true, and the 
figurines are rather rough when compared with the originals. 

One of Mexico’s best hoaxes was carried out in AcAmbaro. 
Again, the newspapers were the first to announce the discovery 
of art works by “inhabitants of a lost world,” supposedly dating 
from prepaleolithic days. The forgeries include men fighting 
dinosaurs and other extinct monsters. The capacity of the 


forger seems to have been about four hundred a month because 
this was the rate at which a local collection grew, eventually 
reaching 25,000 pieces. In another Mexican hoax, tome very 
able sculptors made hundreds of figurines in Jaina style (fl. 938). 
These statuettes were executed in dramatic attitudes: priests 
sitting upon a throne in the shape of a jaguar, a conqueror 
imperiously passing judgment on two bound victims, human 
sacrifices, and warriors in combat. Some were sold at high 
prices to several museums, and the curator of one museum 
was forced to resign because of his imprudent acquisition of 
one of these forgeries. 

There are only 17 pre-Columbian Mexican codices, each 
one priceless. However, hundreds of spurious copies are in 
circulation, jealously preserved by their owners, who believe 
them genuine. In 1957 a publisher bought a “Mayan" codex 
on deer skin, without having submitted it to competent judges. 
He published an ostentatious edition before critics revealed to 
him that the codex was a forgery. 

Frederick A. 

Among the most numerous ethnographic forgeries are those 
of Negro sculpture executed in Europe. Forgers of statues and 
masks in Belgium and Germany have uaed various technical 
procedures to create the impression of antiquity and exotic 
origin, such as fumigation of the object over a wood fire, a 
process common to the arts of the African savannas. 

A famous workshop of primitive forgeries, especially of 
jadeite sculpture in the style of the Maoris of New Zealand, 
existed in the Oberstein-Idar area of the Rhineland. Only a 
specialist with knowledge of minute technical particulars could 
distinguish an authentic tiki from one made in Germany. 


Procedures for detbction or forgery. From this brief 
account of the history of falsification it can be deduced that 
empirical methods are tit e only means for the detection of 
forgeries, even if applied with the aid of some scientific tech- 
niques. Since the forger is imitating works of art, the esthetic 
criterion comes first. The forger is inspired by various ar- 
chetypes, and it is seldom that we do not find in his work a 
confusion of styles, a disharmony, and subtle signs of the style 
of his own period which easily betray the artifice. The models 
which are foremost in the mind of the Auger are those rendered 
famous by publications or exhibitions of his own time. For 
example, the reliefs of the “Tiara of Sai'taphames” (pl. 233) > 
were inspired by the contemporaneous publications of Count 
I. I. Tolstoi and N. Kondakov, as well as those of other scholars; 
and for one of his groups Dossena took his clue from the The- 
seus and Antiope discovered in Eretria. 

Besides esthetic and critical investigation, a group of chem- 
ical and physical experimenta may be considered for ascer- 
taining the structure and age of the materials in a doubtful 
object. Explorations of sections of the object with the micro- 
scope and the magnifying glass are very important for revealing 
chemically and optically the structure and stratification of 
material. A false patina can thus be discovered from the presence 
of a thick stratum of dirt deposited by time between it and the 
surface of the pigment; the cracks in marble may appear fresh 
and artificially aged, their granulations and chalky deposits 
apparently produced with mastic or cement; the deceptive 
craquelure may have resulted from scalding the surface and 
then pouring cold water over it; the corrosion may have been 
brought about by hydrochloric acid; and the calcinations may 
have been created with the aid of an oxyhydrogen flame or by 
baking in an electric oven. All these tricks are uaed to accelerate 
in the material that seasoning and dilapidation which normally 
is effected only by the vicissitudes of time. Mineralogical and 
petrographical examination can show the source of a particular 
marble; quantitative and qualitative chemical testa can disclose 
the composition and the proportions of materials and of colors, 
including such compositions as were not used and such sub- 
stances as were not known — for example, aniline dyes — at the 
time of the object's supposed creation. 
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Sometimes it is not possible to remove a section of the 
object for tests, and so recourse is had to optical instruments. 

X rays and infrared rays show up the defections, the carefully 
concealed repaintings, and the applications of gesso. The 
differing fluorescence of the surfaces of different materials in 
ultraviolet light allows us to discover restorations, the employment 
of new materials, strange colors, and other valuable evidence. 
Research into the indexes of refraction, of gravity, of specific 
weight, of density, the normal spectra, and X rays arc further 
collateral experiments for identifying physical properties of 
materials. In these ways it is possible to discover the false 
patinas put on bronzes with varnishes in the simplest cases or, 
in the more complicated ones, with nitric acid, hydrochloric 
acid, copper acetate, salts of ammonia, wine vinegar, or even 
by electrolytic processes; false painting, often on an antique 
base as in the case of the "tondi of Centuripe," or of certain 
white Attic lekythoi (jugs often decorated by vase painters); 
the engravings on antique minors not originally so decorated, 
done with nitric acid or the burin; or, again, anilipe dyes, em- 
ployed even in some presumed ancient works, such as an 
“Etruscan" sarcophagus in the Staatliche Mu seen, Berlin. 

For organic materials, when one has at one's disposal a 
sufficient quantity, measuring the intensity of residual radio- 
activity in carbon 14 is very useful in establishing approximate 
chronology, since, with time, its radioactivity weakens. To all 
these measures of detection the forgers and falsifiers oppose 
increasingly astute devices, using marblea or stones from 
excavations, imitating the techniques and materials of the 
anctents, employing tricks continually more difficult for the 
eye — or chemistry — to discern, and in a general way keeping 
purr with the new means of physical and chemical investigation. 

The counterfeiting of gold coins is often revealed by a 
difference in weight, by traces of the file, and by the appearance 
of the surfaces; false silver coins show, in addition, a false patina 
or gloss, traces of sulphur on the surface, and alterations on the 
observe and reverse faces, visible under the magnifying glass. 
The simplest method of making counterfeit money is to take 
an impression of an authentic piece and on this model to pour 
the molten metal. The new coin thus made is slightly smaller 
than the original because of contraction caused by the cooling 
of the metal, and shows traces of the file and the burin when 
these have been used to reduce the granular appearance. A more 
expert system is to hammer the coin on a false die. Here the 
forger can be betrayed only by questionable technique in 
engraving. Sometimes forgers use authentic coins with damaged 
and oxidized surfaces which arc hammered with false dies. 

A rarer procedure is electrotyping, as is the reuniting under 
pressure of two molds of an authentic piece. Photographs of 
a com or of a detail, greatly enlarged or with special lighting 
effects, are useful means of revealing technical details which 
differentiate the false from the original: the difference in the 
structure of the metal, in the depth of the "field" of the coin, 
m the methods used for patina tion, and in the sharpness of the 
contours of the lettering and of the outlines of the figures. 

Licia Vlad Borakllj 
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FANTASY. As early as the Italian Cinquecento, the literature 
on art, especially concerning mannerism (q.v.), dealt heavily 
with the idea of fantasy: art was seen as the representation 
of images largely independent of nature, with the artiat most 
interested in essentially decorative figures, somewhat unreal 
or even abnormal, the products of a sudden play of fancy. 
This sort of fantasy, usually expressed by the Italian word 
"capriccio/’ generally lacked specific purpose or intent and 
treated the artistic motif either as a free expression of the 
unconscious, as in surrealism (q.v.), or, with some exceptions, 
disregarded the religious or ethical meanings associated with it 
(see characterization; comic art and caricature; monstrous 
and fantastic subjects). The idea of fantasy emerged in the 
form of the capriccio with particular force in reactions against 
classicism (q.v.) or against any other established norm in art. 

Essentially a characteristic of die Western world since the 
Renaissance, the capriccio as an artistic genre appears to be 
rooted in the decorative grotesque evolved by Italian artists 
in the early 16th century — based in turn on Roman wall 
paintings (pl. 241). The capriccio reached its culmination 
in two great print cycles by Goya (q.v.): Los caprichos (1796-98; 
pl . 241) and Los disparates . These combine mordant social 
comment and caricature with folklore and proverbial material. 

Summary. History of the term '‘capriccio" in the arts (col. 351). 
Capriccio as a genre in the representational arts (col. 35a). 
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History of attitudes toward capriecio (col. 354). Motifs allied to 
fantasy and capriccio outside the Renaissance and post-Renaissance 
Western world (col. 356). 

History op the term “capriccio 1 * in the arts. In Italy 
the term derived from "caporiccio," meaning "fright** (Battisti 
and Alessio, 1951, p. 745), and seems to have been connected 
originally with ideas of magic. For Italian writers of the 14th 
century, "capriccio** signified horror, or shudder. With the Italian 
writers of the 16th century, the word took on the significance 
of fantastic, bizarre, and abnormal; a capriccio was a "ghiribizzo,” 
or "doodle.** (For an example of this use see Tommaseo, 1830, 
pp. 247-48.) It was used both for the idea and for the artistic 
forms in which the idea was expressed (cf Caporali, Satirici 
e burleschi del secolo XVI , Venice, 1787, p. 229). Toward the 
middle of the 16th century, capriccio had acquired a precise 
significance as an anecdotal, fantastic, and farcical literary genre 
with a moralistic character (Arctino, 1534, 1538; Gelli, 1546). 
For example, the curtain used at the performance of Ariosto’s 
Gli suppositi depicted the buffoon Fra Mariano amid a number 
of devils and bore the inscription " Quest i sono li capreci de 
fra’ Mariano" ("These are the capriccios of Fra Mariano”; 

A. Graf, Attraverso U Cinquecento , Turin, 1888, p. 369). 

As an independent genre in the visual arts, the capriccio 
was first identified in the second half of the 16th century, 
associated with terms such as * ‘grotesques" (pl. 239) or "chi- 
meras." Vasari (1568)- described the capriccio as "a kind of 
painting full of license and absurdity, admired by the ancients 
as room ornaments.’* Thus, says Vasari, it was “not subject 
to the ordinary rules. For example, a weight is attached to a 
very slender thread which cannot possibly support it, or leaves 
sprout from a horse’s leg . . . and the more strange the imag- 
inative Hcense, the better it is thought to be" (Vasari, pro- 
logue, p. 193). Vasari ’3 discussion had as antecedents two 
passages from Pliny: In one, Pliny speaks of the artist Peiraikos, 
who painted earthly, "sordid" subject^ (Hist arid naturalis , xxxv, 

1 12); in the other, Pliny mentions Antiphilas, who "painted 
a figure in an absurd costume known by the jocular name of 
‘gryllos,* the name consequently applied to every picture of 
that sort" (ibid., 114). Most important to Vasari, however, 
end a direct influence on the Cinquecento conception of the 
grotesque as a genre, was a passage from Vitruvius (1st cent. 

B. c.) describing the grotesque aspects of Style IV of Pompeian 
painting (De architecture*, vii, 5, 1-8). To Vasari capriccio had 
a strongly positive connotation. It was further associated with 
ornament, extravagance, variety, and invention. Vasari found 
the historical precedent of the capriccio in the Gothic (Vasari, 
I, p. 229), which observation frequently recurred in writers of 
later times (A. C. Daviler, F^nelon, and Baldinucci in the 17th 
century, Trevou and Walpole in the 18th, and in Jovellanos 
and the German romantics in neoclassical times). He also gave 
to capriccio a meaning of a superior inventiveness in the creative 
sense (ibid., II, p. 203). ThJs, paralleling contemporaneous 
ideas relating to literature, Vasari saw capriccio as applying 
not only to the inventive capacity but also to the art deriv- 
ing from it: he speaks of the "straai capricci" of Filippino 
Lippi (ibid., V, p. 242) and of the “capricciose invenzioni" of 
Piero di Cosimo (ibid. , IV, pp. 131*44). Lomazzo, writing in 
1584 that "the motifs of capriedo are absurd, bizarre, fantastic" 
(I, 1, II, chap. 16, p. 288) suggested a connection with contem- 
porary comedy and farce. 

Vasari recognized in Michelangelo that the inventive faculty 
(to which the capriccio is connected) had to be differentiated 
from classical canons regulating the structure of a work of art 
(Vasari, VII, p. 210). Invention was only one, though an im- 
portant, part of painting, and capriccio alone would clearly be 
insufficient to give an idea of the work’s true value (Lomazzo, 
1584, I, 1, II, chap. 2, p. 180). 

The writers of the Cinquecento also speak of the capriccio 
in connection with Bosch (Vasari, V, p. 439). Felipe de Gue- 
vara in his Comentarios de la pintura . . . (ca. 1560; Madrid, 1788, 
p. 41), noting that the classical grylli seemed similar to those 
of Bosch (q.v.), observed nevertheless that the fantasies of 
Bosch were very different from the Latin capriccios, especially 


from the Italian, in that they were inventions completely dis- 
associated from reality; Bosch went beyond combining elements 
in the real world in strange and fanciful ways, inventing a world 
of his own out of new elements. De Guevara took issue with 
the idea that these were merely "oddities falling outside of 
normal rules,** since Bosch had, after all, deliberately chosen 
Hell as his subject. 

With his extremely fanciful subjects, Bosch is an example 
of the great importance of the capriccio in Flemish and German 
art of the 15th and 16th centuries. The capriccio in this ares 
of its development departed from the Italian Renaissance ides 
of free fantasy without special ideological meaning; it assumed 
an ethical content, becoming a personal vision of the world. 
The ethical value in Bosch's capriccios was later noted by 
Karel van Mander (1604) and was the basis of the energetic 
defense of Bosch’s work by J. de SigUenza: "They are paintings 
full of wisdom in as much as they are a violent satire on sin” 
(1605, II, pis. 446-52; III, pp. 837-41). Associated with the 
northern European capriccio are caricature, allegory, and the 
demoniacal (see comic art and caricature; demonology; 
symbolism and allboory), as in Cranach, DUrer, P. Bruegel 
the Elder, Schongauer, J. Patinir, H. Baldung-Gricn, D. Bouts 
(qq.v.), Herri met de Bles, P. Juys, J. Mandyn, and J. Brue- 
ghel the Elder. It should be noted that this same cultural 
milieu produced such literary works as S. Brandt's Das Nar~ 
renschyff (1494) and its derivative, Erasmus’ Praise of Folly 
(1509), both of which show a transformation of the capriccio 
into allegory. 

The 16th- and 17th-century Italian usage of the term in- 
fluenced the English word "caprice." The French word "ca- 
price" was also derived from the Italian cognate, and was ap- 
plied to a particular musical motif established at the end of the 
1 6th century; it was later extended to a literary genre in France 
and to a type of fireworks. As a musical genre the capriccio, or 
caprice, was associated with lute, keyboard, and vocal music. 
It was an improvisations! fantasy with numerous themes, and 
came to be much in vogue during the 18th and 19th centuries 
(Grove, 1927-28). In the 17th century the capriccio as a far- 
cical literary genre was allied to the maccheronico , or doggerel 
mixture of Latin and Italian (Orsini, 1638). 

In the 1 8th and 19th centuries, the capriccio continued 
to represent a literary and above all a theatrical mode: L. F. 
de Moratin spoke of "comi-drama; Capricho satirico-edmico" 
(F. Ruiz Morcuende, Vocabulario de L. F. de Moratin, Madrid, 
1945, p. 272); Alfred de Musset published the comedies Let 
caprices de Marianne (1833) end Un Caprice (1837). 

The contemporary meaning of "capriccio" (used frequently' 
in English with its Italian spelling) is a work of art in a more 
or less free form, often in s whimsical style. Along with its 
derivatives and synonyms, the word carries the idea of some- 
thing out of the ordinary, with an undertone of the irrationsl 
(Enciclopedia filosofica , I, Venice, Rome, 1957, p. 890). As 1 
literary genre it has died out, but it lives on as a musical term. 

Capriccio as a genre in the representational arts. R< 
Borghini in II riposo (1584) first attempted a systematic discus- 
sion of the capriccio. There are, he says, two types of inven- 
tion: "invention deriving from someone else and invention 
originating with the artist himself." To the first category 
belong mythological and literary subjects — where the meaning 
is preestablished. To the second category belong the artist’s 
"free inventions, such as costumes dictated by his fancy [0 
suo capriccio ], hunts, battles, balls, weddings, bath scenes show- 
ing voluptuous women and amorous young men, children* 
pranks [schersti], and a vast number of similar things" (pp* 65- 
76). Particularly known for this kind of free invention were 
Perino del Vaga and Giovanni da Udine, and it was to them 
that Borghini — following Vasari, G. B. Armenini, Lomaz*Of 
and others — attributed the revival of grotesques. Borghini'* 
distinction between types of invention did not long remain 
unsupported. Comanini (1591, pp. 29, 53) wrote that the painter 
can make "descriptive representation of something from nature 
or else "a fantastic representation," taking as a model "some- 
thing imaginary which exists only as a fantasy of the map who 
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is doing the representation”; that ia, “he will paint a capriccio 
of his own, not derived from anyone else, at least as far as he 
knows.” Not very different in meaning ia F. Zuccari’a op- 
position of “artificial” and “linear” design (II, 1607, p. 5). 
In addition, the definition (see also Scannelli, 1657, i, I, 
pp. 85-86) of the specific decorative function of these inventions 
(as well as “grottesche”) was clarified by Armenini (1587; 
Pisa ed., 1823, chap. 12, pp. 216-17), following Vasari (I, 
pp. 193-94)- 

Attacks on the capriccio, which indirectly reveal how wide- 
spread the taste for it was, are to be found in Counter Ref- 
ormation propaganda. The capriccio, Comanini declared, should 
not be used in sacred subjects (1591, p. 187). 

In the 17th century the capriccio came into its own as a 
genre (q.v.) in the representational arts, with precisely circum- 
scribed limits. Scannelli attributed “copious inventions” (of 
figures), “capricious and bizarre,” to Pieter Mulier (Cavaliere 
Tempests) and to Stefano Della Bella; "unusual landscapes 
with bizarre monsters” to P. Breugel the Elder, Herri met de 
Bles, and Paul Brill; and noted “other ultramontane subjects,” 
such as those of Arrimboldi (pl. 240; Scannelli, 1657, 1, I, 
pp. 85-86). In the first part of La galleria (1620) G. B. Marino 
listed “fables, stories, portraits, and capriccio*.” Fables re- 
ferred to mythology, stories to the Bible, and portraits to great 
classical authors such aa Homer; capricdoa included such crea- 
tures os a spider, a bee, a butterfly, an ant, or a mosquito (as in 
B. CastcLlo). That ia why for the Italian writers of the 17th cen- 
tury Bosch remained a painter of capriccioe (Baldinucd, 1846, 
11. P- 139). In 1617 Jacques Callot (q.v.) published in Florence 
the famous series of etchings entitled Capricci di varie figure 
(pi . 241). Callot, Pieter van Laer and the Bamboccianti (q.v.), 
and Salvator Rosa all figured in the definition of the genre of 
capriccio given by Scannelli (tee Pasaeri, 1772). In the opinion 
of Caravaggio, the genre was limited: he considered everything 
not based upon nature to be “mere bagatelles, childishness, 
playthings” (J. von Sandrart, Teutsche Academic , Ntimbcrg, 
i&75. P- 93). 

In the realm of capriccio we must count the perspective 
panoramas of the 17th and 18th centuries (see works by G. 
Curti, the Mitellis, G. Mengozzi-Colonna, the Bibienas, etc.) 
and also perspective tricks and anomalies such as anamorphoses 
(set* perspective; perspbctivistb). The significance of the 
capriccio in perapcctiviat style ia suggested in a passage by 
K. Tesauro (11 catmocckiale aristotelico . . . , Venice, 1655, p. 20): 
“It is a curious and pleasing thing to see a number of objects 
in perspective illusion as if the originals were passing before 
your eyes.” 

During the 17th and 18th centuries the scherzo entered 
into the concept of capriccio. The word means “jest,” or often 
“sketch,” the latter in a technical sense aa a term in drawing 
connected with capriccio (Baldinucd, 1765, p. 10). Bellori 
tells us that among the engravings of Annibale Carracci (q.v.) 
there was a “book of scherzi representing nude women” (Le vite 
<b' pit tori . . . , I, Rome, 1672, p. 116; cf. also Le vite inedite del 
Mlori , ed. M. Piacentini, Rome, 194a, p. 133# w the decora- 
tion over six doors by Maratta). Tiepolo entitled his second 
senes of etchings Scherzi di fantasia , a aeries of prints entirely 
free from the limitations of ordinary subject matter. 

In the 1 8th century the capricdo was more precisely de- 
fined than before, both verbally and through works of art: 

Guardi (q.v.; 1712-93; PL. 241) painted free inventions 
combining architecture, landscape (here the genre was connected 
with paesaggismo, or “landscapism”), and the Seicento fondness 
for anecdote as represented in Callot, the Bambocdanti, S. 
hosu, P. Pannini, M. Ricd, and the inventions of F. de Nom6 
° r others passing under the name of MonaCi Desiderio (pl. 240). 
J. n l 745 G. B. Piranesi (pl. 241) published Invenzioni capricciose 
de caic *ri. In 1749 Tiepolo etched various capricdoa (pl. 241), 
Published in the Raccolta di ttampe diverse of A. M. Zanetti; 
later Tiepolo's Scherzi di fantasia (see above) appeared. La 
K °que wrote of Watteau's petits tujets galants : “There ia an 
a Rreeable mixture of the serious, the grotesque, and the capri- 
cious in old and modem French manners” (Mercure de France , 

u 8 » 1721). A fusion also occurred, in the 18th century, between 


capricdo and caricature in the works of Hogarth and Goya 
(qq.v.; pl. 241); hence the relation between the capricdo and 
the study of physiognomy (see characterization). 

At the end of the 18th century and during the first decades 
of the 19th, Goya used the capriccio in its new function of 
social and ideological criticism and clearly confirmed the tend- 
ency, already present in France and England, to open the 
door to the world of the unconscious. In the titles of many 
of the Spanish capricdoa of the last decade of the 1700s the 
word suefio (sleep) occurred ficqtently; number 43 of Goya's 
Los caprichos is captioned “El Jliefo de la razdn produce mon- 
struos” (“The sleep of, icbson produces monsters”; VI, pl. 
402). At this time the capricdo was making a political allegory 
of the opposition between the rational and the irrational to 
serve the purposes of the Enlightenment. 

Into the genre of capriccio there also entered some purely 
decorative elements — mainly btaarreries and grotesques — 
which affected fashions and furnishings (see ceramics; furni- 
ture; TAPESTRY AND CARPET'S; ZOOMORPHIC AND PLANT REPRE- 
SENTATIONS); although these decorative elements appeared 
before the 18th century, they were of particular significance 
during the later period. 

The decorative vocabulary of the era included classical 
and Oriental motifs; the latter may be seen in the so-called “chi- 
noiseries” such as those of Watteau (see antique revival; 
exoticism). 

In the romantic period (sec romanticism) ihe example of 
Goya, who was more and more noticed in France from 1820 
on, encouraged the independent survival of the irrational ele- 
ments he indirectly suggested; these were identified with the 
idea of capriccio, particularly in France and Spain. After the 
romantic revival, when the sublime (q.v.) and the picturesque 
(q.v.) merged, and there were signs of the coming realism, ca- 
priccio as an artistic genre disappeared rapidly. As has been 
suggested, the influence of musical rather than artistic terminol- 
ogy is responsible for us^ of the word “capriccio” in connection 
with contemporary nohobjcctivc works of a predominantly 
fantastic character (as in Kandinsky, Klee, qq.v; see also non- 
objective art; surrealism). 

History of attitudes toward capriccio. In the 17th 
century Baldinucd, in his V^cabolario , listed capricdo aa “an 
original thought and invention” (1681, p. 28). Earlier, V. 
Carducho, in his Didlogos de la pintura (III, 1633), praised 
“those original painters who are compared to goats [after It. 
“capra,” goat] because they negotiate difficult paths .... From 
this comes our way of referring to some new invention on the 
part of a painter as a ‘capricdo.' ” Also praising this type of 
originality, Bernini (according to Chantelou, Journal du voyage . . . , 
Paris, 1885, p. 134) discouraged pupils of the Academy from 
copying nature because “if their imagination is full of nothing else, 
they can never produce anything beautiful or great.” Pous- 
sin, however, objected to the introduction of “novelties and 
things beyond reason”; these, he claimed, tend to harm the 
“excellence of style” (“Otservazioni . . . sulla pittura,” in G. P. 
Bellori, Le vite de * pittori , scultori ed architetti modems , Rome, 
1672, p. 462). Andr6 Fdibien found fault with Michelangelo, 
whom he considered bizarre (1666-68; 1705, p. 209); Fr6art 
also stigmatized Michelangelo as impious, inept, chimerical, 
and capricious (1662; 1809, pp. 57~59)» agreeing in this with 
Maratta (Rome, Bib. Corsiniana, Ms, 660; see Battisti, 1957). 
During the 17th century capricdo was associated with the idea 
of “macchia,” or “spot” painting (Carta del navegar pitoresco , 
Venice, 1660, pp. 294, 301, 339). 

In the 1 8th century* attitudes toward capricdo were 
varied. Pasaeri (1772), discussing capricdo in connection with 
architecture, wrote that architecture “is an operation which 
necessitates good judgment on the part of the practitioner so 
that later, at the right moment, he can be free to discard the 
rules and the prescribed proportions [and] . , . indulge his inven- 
tiveness, caprice, and sense of novelty.” Neglect of the rules 
became in itself a part of baroque esthetics (see baroque aft; 
criticism). Describing Borromini favorably as a “capridous 
architect/' Pasaeri considered him “worthy of every praise and 
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especial esteem** (1772, II. pis. 433“4S)« Borromini himself 
spoke of "capriccio" and "bizarrerie." In his Opus architect ** - 
nicum (Rome, 1725, p. 15) he noted: “I made use of a bizarrerie 
which I had seen in antique things.*' Piranesi spoke favorably 
of the * 'freedom to work according to fancy*’: the artist must 
show "an inventive genius and be almost a creator, and . . . must 
open the way to new types of decoration and new forms*’ (1759. 
p. 33). Here Piranesi was repeating the baroque idea of licenza , 
or freedom. In the name of freedom in fantasy and caprice, 
A. M. Zanetti even praised Giorgione {Della pittura venexiana, 
Venice, 1771, p. 89). Joshua Reynolds classified among the 
minor styles (far distant from the "grand" style) the original 
and characteristic manner of Salvator Rosa; the style of Rubens 
he stigmatized, however, as flowery, careless, lascivious, and 
incorrect. 

With the appearance of the classicizing tendencies of the 
late 1 8th century (see neoclassic styles; rococo), a strong 
reaction against the capriccio emerged, which increasingly rel- 
egated it to a marginal role, occasionally even dismissing it 
as an unimportant creative factor (see De Crousaz, 1715)* 
Edmund Burke removed the capriccio from among the "quali- 
ties of beauty" (1756, III, 18; 1958, p. 117). Father Andrd, 
in his Essai sur le Beau (1741), condemned the "beauty of the 
capriccio" as part of an "artificial beauty" that docs not rest 
on the solid basis of "essential beauty." Capriccio was grist to 
the mill of the Enlightenment (see criticism). Members of the 
movement investigated- the psychological nature of the capriccio, 
distinguishing it from fantasy: "It comes rather from character 
[and] . . . is easily connected with feelings deriving from contempt" 
(D'Alembert, quoted in Tommaaeo, I, 1830, p. 247); here we 
have forewarning of the accusations of immorality that were 
to be brought against capriccio by the neoclassic movement. 
Diderot was against the genre, expressing his rejection of car- 
icature because it was a caprice and an infraction of the rules 
( Oeuvres , ed. J. A. Naigeon, XIII, Paris, 1798, p. 394); Mont- 
esquieu conceded only to the brilliant Borromini the right to 
deviate from the rules ( Voyages , ed. A. de Montesquieu, I, 
Bordeaux, 1894. P* 239). 

While it is not possible to accept the Goyesque capriccio 
as in any way directed against the Enlightenment, the case is 
different with the work of Henry Fuseli and Blake, which has 
a definitely preromantic tone (see romanticism). Here the ca- 
priccio was loaded with a particular dreamlike, unconscious, 
and metaphysical significance and became a vision of the world 
that was entirely irrational. Giuseppi Spalletti, in his Saggio 
sopra la bellezza (Rome, 1765), dedicated the whole of a short 
chapter to the demolition of the capriccio, which he claimed 
originated in pride, prejudice, and (false) education. Francesco 
Milizia’s attack was also on moral grounds: "In architecture 
capriccio comes from luxury and an overabundance of good 
things"; it is, in sum, "a sworn enemy of the fine arts and partic- 
ularly of architecture" (1787; 1827, II, pp. 206, 210). 

The neoclassic writers of the end of the 18th century and 
the beginning of the iqth century baaed their condemnation 
of the baroque and the rococo on their rejection of caprice and 
fantasy; thus they indirectly confirmed the acceptance of 
caprice and fantasy by 17th- and 18th-century writers. Milizia 
often spoke of bizzarria , dclirio, and of stranbalatezze and 
stranezze (oddities) in connection with Borromini, comparing 
the architect to G. B. Marino — as A. R. Mengs compared 
Luca Giordano to the poet Gdngora y Argote (1768; 1827, V, 
pp. 234-41). With Pietro da Cortona in mind, Milizia spoke 
of "architecture treated capriciously" (1768, pp. 217-21), and 
wrote that Bernini himself had substituted an elegant biz- 
zarria for beautiful simplicity (1768, p. 277).' For Milizia, ba- 
roque was "the superlatively strange, the excessively ridiculous*' 
(1787; 1827, II. p. 131). Leopoldo Cicognara also wrote of Ber- 
nini and used the words "caricature " and "bizzarrie" ( Storia 
della scultura , 2d ed., VI, Prato, 1824, pp. 117, 134, 141). 
Mengs thought that Pietro da Cortona (as well as Giordano, who 
also followed the stile facile) had "almost separated invention 
from composition, paying much more attention to the parts 
that delight the eye" (1783, II, p. 60). Quatremfcre de Quincy 
wrote in a similar vein in his Dictiormaire historique d* architec- 


ture (Paris, 1832; s.v. baroque, bizarrerie, , caprice , and caprices), 
Selvatico spoke of barroctume (quantity of odd things), 
convulsions , and bizzarrie ( Sulla architettura e sulla scultura 
in Venezia , Venice, 1847). The attribution of caprice to 
baroque and rococo (qq.v.) taste, as an inherent element of 
these styles, weighs on subsequent critical writing on the arts 
and is the reason for the condemnation and lack of appreciation 
of baroque esthetics (Croce, 1929; Anceschi, 1953). In the rep- 
resentational arts the capriccio did not, as such, affect the taste 
of later periods. It was, in fact, condemned by the futurists. 
Only Dada and surrealism (q.v.; see also European modern 
movements) have utilized fantasy, dreams, and the unconscious, 
which historically belong to the idea of capriccio. The concept 
reappears in other subsequent "irrationalist" movements up 
to the present so-called irtformel school. (See also nonobjbc- 
tivb art; M. Drudi Gambillo and T. Fiori, Archivi del futurism, 

I, Rome, 1958, pp. 212, 580; A. Breton, Le surrealisme et la pem- 
ture , Paris, 1928; J. Dubuffet, Prospectus aux amateurs de tout 
genre , Paris, 1946.) 

Motifs allied to fantasy and capriccio outside the 
Renaissance and Post-Renaissance Western world. Although 
the Italian Renaissance gave birth to the idea of the capriccio 
and later elaborated it, tastes and tendencies analogous to 
those which we have been examining have appeared in other 
cultures and in other eras. During certain phases of the Greco- 
Roman period, particularly in Hellenistic culture, certain im- 
ages gradually lost their representational meaning (see land- 
scape in art) or their mythological, demonical, or "monstrous" 
character (see monstrous and fantastic subjects). Some of 
these images remained the same in form and appearance (st 
times showing a clear typological continuity); others underwent 
later stylistic changes and distortions. In both cases, however, 
the images assumed an essentially decorative character that 
excited pleasure in curiosities and in fleeting and irrational in- 
ventiveness. From the 4th century b.c. on, figures transformed 
into vegetables elements (pl. 240) were found more and more 
widely. Figures were also included in architectural decoration 
such as capitals; here belong, no doubt, the phantasias of 
Theon of Samos (see Quintilian, Vistones and Institutio oratorio 1, 
xii, 10, 6), the grylli, the "sordid" subjects — of which, tradi- 
tion tells us, Antiphilas and Peiraikos were the initiators — and 
the comic scenes and fantastic landscapes of Style III and 
Style IV of Pompeii (Pliny, Historia naturaUs , xxxv, 116-17). 
It is possible to interpret classical criticism of these "capriccios” 
by Pliny ( ibid ., 112-18), Vitruvius (De architectural vii, 5), and 
Petronius ( Satyricon , 2) as reactions similar to more modem 
attacks on Renaissance and post-Renaissance fantasies. 

The conception of capriccio in its strict sense is foreign 
to medieval art. We cannot designate as capriccio the fertile 
inventiveness of medieval decorative taste (pl. 242), which was 
disciplined by a rigorous stylization and abstraction that was 
part of that metaphysical vision of the world with which the 
entire artistic production of the Middle Ages was infused. 

In Oriental cultures (both historical and prehistorical), the 
pre-Columbian world of Central America, Oceania, and 
art in general, it is not possible to find instances of motifs allied 
to fantasy and capriccio. The pressures of religion or roag* c 
precluded the possibility of the existence of any themes essen- 
tially purposeless or purely decorative in character. Isl*ro» 
for all its geometric nonfigured decoration, is not an instance 
to the contrary; the intention there was to reveal the infinity 
of forms created by God, hidden from and unknown to men. 
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FANTIN-LATOUR, Henri (Ignacc Hcnn Jean Theo- 
dore). French painter (b. Grenoble, Jan. 14, 1836; d. Bur^, 
Ome, Aug. 25, 1904). As the aon of a painter, Fantin-Latour 
began hia artistic training early. In 1850 he entered the 
studio of Lecoq de Boisbaudran and later studied with Courbet 
(q.v.) as well as at the Ecole des Beaux -Arts. He also worked 
as a copyist at the Louvre, selling mainly to American and Eng- 
lish clients, and there met Whistler (q.v.) and Charlotte Du- 
bourg, later his wife. In 1859 Whistler invited him to England, 
where he befriended Edwin Edwards, who later became and 
remained hia patron. In the same year his three entries were 
rejected by the Salon, and in 1863 he exhibited at the Salon des 
Refuses and became acquainted with Manet (q.v.) and his 
circle. He lived an increasingly secluded life in Paris, except 
for his trip to Bayreuth in 1876 to attend the first performance 
of Wagner’s Ring des Nibelungen . Characteristic paintings 
include: Still Life (1866; Washington, D.C., Nat, Gall.); Por- 
trait of Manet (1867; Chicago, Art Inst.); and A Studio in the 
ttatignolles Quarter (1870; Louvre). 

A friend and contemporary of the impressionists, Fantin- 
batour never shared their artistic viewpoint but perpetuated 
both the realist and romantic attitudes of an earlier generation. 
Among his works the best known are the group portraits, which 
provide a rich gallery of prominent personalities, including 
artistB (Manet, Renoir, Whistler), writers (Baudelaire, Verlaine, 
Rimbaud, Zola), and musicians (Chabrier, dTndy). To these 
carefully arranged but realistically perceived groups may be 
added Fantin’s many still lifes, similarly notable for their 
almost Whistlerian spareness and elegance of color and com- 
position. However, many of his paintings (as well as his numer- 
°us lithographs and pastels) were inspired by imaginative 
memes and presented in a hazy, muted sytle that is closer to 
the symbolist milieu of G. Moreau and Redon than to that 
(, f his impressionist contemporaries. He was especially stimu- 
lated by the program music of Schumann and Berlioz and, 
above all, by the Nordic mythologies of Wagner. 

Diat-ioo. G. Hedlard, Fantin-Latour: Catalogue de L’ceuvre lltho- 
^.PhiQue, Pirit, 1906; A Jullien, Fantin-Latour, aa vie et act amitifc. 
cam, 1909; V. Fantin-Latour. Catalogue de l'cauvre coraplet (1849-1004) 


de Fantin-Latour, Paria. 1911; F. Gibson, The Art of Henri Fantin-Latour: 
Hia Life and Work, London, 1924; P. Schneider, Henri Fantin-Latour, 
Art News Annual, 1959, PP. 54-78. 
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FATIMID ART. The °f the Fatimid caliphs 

(a.d. 990-U71) began with the fall of the Aghlabids of Kair- 
ouan, which permitted the Fatimids to assume the title and 
authority of successors (caliphs) to the Prophet, in opposition 
to the Abbasside caliphate of Baghdad (see abbasside art). 

This political opposition between the Fatimids and the 
Abbasside® was colored by religious differences. The name of 
the Fatimids asserted their claim to descent from Fatima, the 
Prophet’s daughter, and symbolized their adherence to the 
Shiah sect of Islam. The Shiites maintained that the divine 
right to rule, and therefore the caliphate, was restricted to Ali, 
Fatima’s husband, and their descendants. They opposed the 
principle of free election of the caliph, which was upheld 
by the Sunnite sect, to which the m^ority of Moslems belong. 

The Fatimids reached the height of their power with the 
conquest of Egypt. Into their new territory the Fatimids 
imported characteristic Ommiad (sec ommiad schools) and 
Moorish elements (see moorish style) from northwest Africa. 
At the same time, they established contact — through the Red 
Sea — with Iran, which was largely Shiite, and with India. 

Fatimid art — the result of a fusion of local Egyptian ele- 
ments with others imported from the West — must be studied 
in the light of the historical forces that produced it. In its 
turn, Fatimid art exercised a notable influence on the art of 
Sicily and southern Italy. 

Summary. Architecture (col. 358). Decorative arts (col. 364). 

Architecture. Fatimid architecture begins in Ifrikia, Tu- 
nisia, with the fall of the Aghlabid dynasty (800-909) and the 
seizure of power by ‘Ubayd AllAh, the Mahdi. Feeling that 
his position was not really seirurc, ‘Ubayd Allih decided that 
he needed a new capital and stronghold. He settled on the site 
of Mahdia on the Gulf of Gab&s, between Susa and Sfax, where 
a rocky peninsula with a narrow neck juts into the sea for nearly 
a mile. The walls were begun on May 10, 916; in al-Bakri’s 
time (1068), there were 16 towers of which 8 belonged to the 
original foundation and 8 to an extension of a later date. The 
Spanish historian L. del M&rmol Carvajal, who was present 
when the entire fortifications were blown up by Charles V in 
1553, described the work in detail in his Descripcidn general 
de Affrica (sec below, Sources ). 

The Great Mosque (pl. 245; figs. 359, 360) was built on 
reclaimed land, its qibla side touching the sea. (The qibla 
indicated the direction of Mecca, toward which all mosques 
are oriented.) The mosque has a monumental entrance in the 
middle of the north side. In the center of this entrance is a 
horseshoe arch which forms the outer end of a barrel-vaulted 
passage at the back of which is the door into the mosque. To 
the right and left of the main entrance are two more entrances, 
beyond which the wall terminates in a solid rectangular salient 
(the left salient has been partly destroyed), presumably the 
lower part of a square minaret, exactly as in the Mosque of 
ai-tf&kim in Cairo (pl. 246; figs. 361, 362). 

The original sanctuary had a remarkable fluted mihrab, 
and nine aisles — according to al-Bakrl — almost certainly 
perpendicular to the back wall as now; the central sisle was 
probably wider than the rest. The remainder of the mosque 
was built more recently. The portico in front of the sanctuary 
is dated 1905-06. The interior consists of nine aisles formed 
by eight arcades of seven arches each; it all dates from 1800. 
Behind the present mihrab, which is dated 1915-16, is a small 
clear space with remains of the original mihrab, first described 
by Georges Mar^ais. 
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This mosque is of great importance because it has the 
earliest monumental entrance known in Moslem architecture. 
Earlier mosques had plain, generally rectangular, entrances built 
flush with the wall. After Mahdia, we have the main entrance 
of the Mosque of al-J^akim, clearly derived from it, and then 



Mahdia, Tunisia, plan of the Great Mosque. Key: (x, a. 3), probable 
order of building periods ( from Crestotll). 


the main entrance of the Mosque of Baybars (1266-69). Both 
of these mosques are in Cairo. 

Ismail, the third ruler of the dynasty, died in 953 and was 
succeeded by his son al-Mu'izz, who conquered Egypt in 969. 
His general, Gawhar, marked out the site of the palace destined 
for al-Mu'izz at Cairo in the middle of an enclosure about 
i«435 yd- square with walls of mud brick ( labin ). In this en- 
closure, besides the palace, he built quarters for the garrison, 
a great mosque, a mint, an arsenal, stables, etc. Ibn-Duqm&q 
(14th-! 5th cent.; see below, Sources) says that Gawhar “built 
palaces for his master so that he and his friends and their armies 
were separate from the general public.* ’ In many respects this 
recalls the arrangement at Peking (parts of which were called 
the “Chinese City,** the ‘'Tartar City,** and the “Forbidden 
City**), as laid out by Kublai Khan three centuries later (see 
china). Nothing remains of the palace, but P. Ravaiase (1887- 
89), basing himself on Maqrlzf, has been able to fix the align- 
ment of its principal facades. 

MaqrizI says that after Gawhar had marked out Cairo and 
finished building it, he began the Mosque of al-Azhar on Apr. 
4, 970, and finished it on June 22, 972. In spite of alterations 
and many additions on every side, it is fairly easy to see that 
the original mosque consisted of a rectangle with only three 
axial entrances. The sanctuary consisted of five arcades on 
marble columns running parallel to the qibla wall and cut 
through the center by a transept, so that nine arches of each 
arcade were at the left of the transept and nine at the right. 
At the end of the transept was a domed bay in front of the 
mihrab. Maqrizi says that the dating inscription ran around 
“the dome which is in the first arcade ( ritedq ) to the right 
of the mihrab and the pulpit.* * There must therefore have been 
a dome in the right back comer of the sanctuary, and doubtless 
one in the other corner also, for symmetry, exactly as in the 
Mosque of al- 14 akim. The walls were of brick, and the original 
stucco decoration is still well preserved on what remains of 
the original hack wall, on the semidome of the mihrab, around 
the five windows to the left side of the sanctuary, on the sides 
of the transept, and at its north end. The foundations of the 
Mosque of al-I^akim were laid in a.d. 990 and the work was 
finished in 1013 (fig. 361). The mosque consists of a great 
rectangle measuring roughly 397 ft. in width and 370 ft. in 
depth, with a hollow salient at each end of its main fa9ade. 


In these salients stand the minarets. The walls are built of 
small, roughly dressed blocks of stone, known locally as talduu, 
except the minarets, the monumental entrance, and the door 
frames of the lesser entrances, which are all of cut stone finely 
dressed. In the center of the main fa9ade is a monumental 
entrance, as at Mahdia, only much larger. Its flanks are deco- 
rated with two arched panels, across which runs a band of or- 
nament which follows all the salient and reentrance angles. 
It may be described as arabesque worked into the framework 
of a classical entablature. In the original structure, it continued 
across the front of the gateway, where an arched panel flanked 
the great entrance arch, turned in, and ran across the arched 
panel under the vault and then continued around the other 
half. There were two lesser entrances in each curtain wall and 
lesser monumental entrances in the two lateral fa9ades. The 
sanctuary was five aisles deep. The piers and arches are of 
brick, and they rest on continuous foundations. 

The most remarkable features of this mosque, however, 
are the two splendid minarets of cut stone carved with fine 
calligraphic friezes. The tops of these two minarets fell in the 
great earthquake of 1 303 and were replaced by brick and stucco 
mabkharas in 1 304. The northern minaret consists of a cylindrical 
shaft rising from a square socle with handsome classical moldings; 
that on the west consists of a square shaft surmounted by three 
receding octagonal stories and the remains of a fourth. There 
is a fundamental difference between the two minarets, not 
only in form but in decoration: Although the northern minaret 
has two fine bands, one calligraphic, the other of arabesque, 
its decoration is chiefly concentrated on the beautiful window 
frames; in the western minaret, on the other hand, all the 
windows are small, narrow, and generally perfectly plain, and 
the decoration is concentrated on four splendid bands of or- 
nament, two calligraphic and two of arabesque. It seems prob- 
able that these minarets were the work of two different architects. 

The Seljuk Turk Atalz appeared before Cairo in 1077. 
He made further attempts to conquer the city in 1079 and 1085, 
and this, together with the fact that the town had outgrown 
the original enclosure of Gawhar, prompted the vizier Badr 
al-Gam&li to construct new fortifications. Of these fortifica- 
tions there still exist three splendid gates — the B&b an-Na^r 
(pl. 247), Bftb al-Fut&l>» and Bab Zuwayla. 



Left : Mahdia, Tunisia, Great Mosque, elevation and plan of the 
Right: Cairo, Mausoleum of Umm QulthQm, pendentive scheme (Jr 0 * 
Cresweli). 


The Bab an-Najr consists of two square towers, wide and 
solid for two-thirds of their height, flanking a fine arched bay 
— set back about 14% ft. — at the back of which ia the ach* 4 * 
gateway. Behind the gateway is a cross-vaulted passageway 
with a massive granite sill, now covered up. Behind the eastern 
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tower and echeloned with it is an oblong tower containing a 
very hne spiral staircase, with a rising barrel vault of cut stone, 
leading up to the platform over the passageway. The ninth 
course of masonry is remarkable for a aeries of stone circles, 
placed about 6 ft. apart, which run all around the outer faces, 
the sides of the vaulted passageway, the staircase tower, and all 
along the north wall. They are the ends of a series of columns 
that were let into the masonry as a bond between the rubble 
interior and the outer face of dressed stone. This same technique 
could also have been observed in the walls of Alexandria as 
they were in the x8th century. The object was, of course, to 
prevent the upper part of the wall from falling, should the part 
near the ground be undermined, as Maqrlzl observes when 
speaking of Caesarea. The technique had been employed at 
'AkkA by ibn-T&l&ti (d. a.d. 883) and, as noted above, at Mahdia. 
A Kiltie inscription, dated 1087, runs across the BAb an-N&tr 
gateway on a level with the platform, and above it is a curious 
cornice supported by modillions almost classical in form. 

The BAb al-FutQb (pl. 247) is generally mpre admired 
than the BAb an-Nsfr, separated from it by about 620 ft. It 
consists of two oblong, round-fronted towers, solid for two- 
thirds of their height, that flank a great archway set back between 
them. The passageway is covered by a shallow dome on spher- 
ical-triangle pendentives. The towers rest on rectangular 
plinths with fine moldings. The lower parts of the towers are 
decorated with three great arched panels; they are without 
moldings, but those on the aide next to the gateway are deco- 
rated with an inner ring of cushion voussoirs (the earliest example 
known of this feature, earlier than any in the Romanesque 
architecture of France). 

Two more mosques must be mentioned — al-Aqmar (1125) 
and af-§Alib T^V (1160). The former is the earliest building 
in Kgypt in which the facade conforms to the line of the street 
while the axis of the interior conforms to the direction of Mecca. 
The feature of greatest interest, however, is its fa9ade, which 
constitutes an ambitious architectural scheme. The entrance 
bay, which is 23 ft. wide, is placed in the center of the facade, 
from which it projects 27 Vi in.; the left wing measures 21 Vi ft-t 
and the right is hidden by a house. The entrance proper is 
8(t in a rectangular recess covered by a beautiful fluted hood 
with a pierced medallion in the center; above the lintel is a 
band of Kufic inscription running across the facade (pl. 248). 
The fluted niches that flank the entrance bay are each set in 
a larger shallow niche crowned with three tiers of stalactites. 
The left wing is relieved by a central panel with a shallow 
fluted hood above which is an oculus flanked by two little 



panels of ornament; in the left wing is a lamp hanging from the 
Bpe ?p 0 * arc b> the earliest known example of this motif. 

The Mosque of af-$Alib JiliV is the first example of a 
nu'allaqa (“suspended") mosque (i.e,, a mosque raised some 
. ft * *bove the level of the street, with a row of ahops on three 
Blde *)- It has three axial entrances approached by staircases 


perpendicular to the facade, each ending in a little bridge ao 
that shoppers can walk along the whole length of each aide 
without having to make a detour. It also has another remark- 
able feature — a portico of five bays on the northwest side, 
closed at each end by square rooms, so that it forma a portico 
in antis (pl. 248), recalling the BQ FatAtA mosque in Susa (838-41). 



Cairo, Mosque of al-Hlkim, section of the transept ( from CrtswtUY 


The original bronze-plated door is now in the Museum of 
Islamic Art in Cairo. The sanctuary is three aisles deep, and 
though there were lateral ritvdqs, there was originally no north- 
western rtwaq (the present nothwestem rtwdq is an erroneous 
reconstruction). Above the columns of the sanctuary are carved 
impost blocks (pabliya) of wood, beautifully preserved, with 
tie beams to match. 

The earliest collections of Hadith (sayings attributed to 
Mohammed) are unanimous in stating that Mohammed (ca. 
570-632) expressly forbade the erection of any kind of building 
over a grave. The first breach of this injunction occurred when 
the caliph al-Muntafir died in 862 and his Greek mother asked 
for and obtained permission to erect a mausoleum for him, 
the Qubbat SQ-$ulaibiya at Samarra. This mausoleum consists 
of a square chamber (octagonal externally) covered by a dome 
on squinches and surrounded by an octagonal gallery. There 
is a doorway in each aide of the room and ambulatory, but 
these doorways have no reveals, from which the writer concludes 
that they were never closed by doors. 

Succeeding mausoleums were that of Ismail the Samanid 
(d. 907) at Bukhara and that of Ali at an-Najaf. The three 
above-mentioned tombs were of the canopy type. In the Saba 4 
BanAt (seven daughters; pl. 249) at the south of Fostat, Old 
Cairo, four of the original little canopy tombs are still standing. 
Each of these tombs consists of a square lower story with an 
arch in the center of each face, surmounted by a square zone 
of transition with four squinches, four windows, and an octag- 
onal drum. The dome (91166a) has fallen in each case. Two 
or three similar canopy tombs still exist in the cemetery of 
Aswan. The next step was to close the mausoleum on the qjibla 
side in order to provide place for a mihrab, aa for example 
the Mausoleum of Muhammad al-^a^awAti near the Mausoleum 
of ImAm ash-ShAfi 4 !. The next step was to close all four rides 
and make a door opposite the mihrab. Examples of this type 
are the Mausoleum, opposite KhAnqA, of Baybars II (ca. 1100), 
the mausoleums of Muhammad al-Gaf'arl (ca. 1 100), Sayyida 
'Atika (ca. 1100-20; pl. 249), Shaykh YOnus (ca. 1094-1x20), 
Ikhwat YQsuf (ca. 1x25), and the mausoleum beside die Great 
Mosque of Qua (ca. 1x20-30), Toward the end of the Fatimid 
period another type of mausoleum appears in which the domed 
chamber is surrounded on three rides by an ambulatory and 
in which there are three mihraba, the outer pair being placed 
on the axis of the ride aisles. The first example of this type 
of mausoleum is that of Umm QulthOm (1x22), which is 
followed by the mausoleums of Yahyft aah-Shablh and QAfim 
Aba T*yyibt both dating from approximately 1150. The second 
is the most elaborate of these dime, for the ambulatory on the 
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east side opens into a court with a laterally developed hall of 
prayer on the qibla side. 

In the Mausoleum of Umm Qulthftm, the absence of plaster 
enables us to study the setting of the brickwork. The limits 
of the pendenti ve scheme (pig. 360) are chosen to show the 
method of converting the square into an octagon. The four 
lower courses of the lower tier employ bricks with one end 
beveled off; these are required for the flanking niches. The 
central niche is formed of two arches, one recessed within 
the other, and as the bricks are set at a 45 -degree angle, their 
comers project also. 

In each pendentive the lower central niche is really a small 
squinch of less than half the span that would be required were 
the transition to be effected by it alone. On each side of it is 
a squinch of the same width and height, so constructed that 
the apex forms a little corbel. On the two advanced points 
of support so provided is set a fourth squinch, and one side 
of an octagon is formed by continuing the front face of this 
group until it meets the side walls. The function of the second 
tier is to cover the gap left open at the top of the first. Bricks 
with one edge beveled off are used for the outer edges of the 
upper niche, and a rib, which projects to the same extent at 
its springing, rises up at the back, expanding gradually until 
it meets the apex of the arch and forming, as it were, one quarter 
of a cross vault. Just as in earlier domes the eight faces of the 
octagon of transition always consist of four squinches alternating 
with four windows of ‘the same size and shape, so in this new 
type of pendentive we find the intermediate spaces occupied 
by four trefoil windows, the outlines of which have obviously 
been set out on the same outline as the pendentives. lliese 
openings, however, are weak, since they lack a central frame 
convertmg them into windows of three lights. This weakness 
was so6n remedied, for in the Mashhad of Sayyida Ruqayya, 
built in 1133, the windows are strengthened by central Y-shaped 
frames — a practice followed in the Mausoleum of ash-Shabih. 
The next step in the evolution of the so-called “stalactite” 
pendentive was not taken until late in the Ayyubid period. 

Nine Fatimid minarets have survived, the earliest being the 
minarets of the Mosque of al-I.I&kim, mentioned above. Next 
in point of date are five minarets in Upper Egypt: the T&bia 
at Aswan; the Mashhad al-Bahri and the Mashhad al-Qiblf, 
both at Shell&l; the Abu’l-Uagg&g in the temple of Luxor; and 
the Great Mosque at Isna (Esna; 1081-82; pl. 250), the most 
developed architecturally. These minarets each consist of a 
tall, square lower part, surmounted by a tapering cylinder 
crowned by a little octagonal pavilion with concave sides, the 
upper comers of which curve outward like horns. 

The next and last two Fatimid minarets are those of the 
Mosque of al-GuyQshi (1085) and Abu’l-Ghadanfar (1157; 
PL. 250). In the first case a square shaft is surmounted by a 
cube with an arched opening in each face, above which is an 
open octagon surmounted by a dome. In the second, an open 
octagon takes the place of the\ube, above which is a tall, keel- 
arched dome. The north side of the shaft » decorated with 
a pair of fluted, keel-arched panels. The two minarets form 
the starting point from which the Ayyubid and Early Mameluke 
minarets were evolved (see mamkluke art). 

Fatimid mihrabs are always set in a rectangular frame of 
ornament but, with one exception (the original mihrab of 
al-Azhar), the semidomc appears to have been left smooth. 
The fluted hood first appears in the Mashhad of Sayyida Ru- 
qayya in 1133. The latter has five mihrabs, two under the portico 
and three in the sanctuary, the central one being a splendid 
piece of work about 16 ft. high, of great richness, with a triple 
scalloped edge to its semidome. Fatimid wooden mihrabs, 
sometimes portable like that made for Sayyida Ruqayya and 
another from the Mausoleum of Sayyida Nafisa, are wonderful 
pieces of wood carving in which the interstices of a geometrical 
framework arc filled with arabesque. 

Iranian influence, so frequently asserted to dominate in 
Fatimid architecture, is absent. The Egyptian stalactite pen- 
dentive evolved in a manner completely different from that of 
the Iranian, and similarly the Fatimid mihrab and minaret. 
North African influence, on the other hand, is very much in 


evidence, as might be expected of a dynasty that came from 
Mahdia. The principal examples of North African influence 
include the monumental entrance, minarets placed so as to 
form salients at opposite ends of the main facade, domes fluted 
externally and internally, and octagonal drums with concave 
sides. Examples of Syrian influences are the three axial entrances 
and the fortifications of Badr al-GamAlI; almost all the features 
of the gateways are north Syrian, except the ornament on the 
brackets of the B&b al-FutOh, the medallions of arabesque in 
the panels of the towers of the Bab Zuwayla, and the medallion 
on the vault of the loggia above the gateway. 

Sources. Al-Muqaddui (10th cent.), Kitib ahum al-taqialm fl ma'rifat 
al-aqftlim. in Bibliotheca geographorum armbicorum. ed. M. J. Da Gocje, 
part 3. al-Mokaddaal. Deacriptio imperii moalemici. Leiden, 1877. PP. t6t- 
63: al-Bakri (second half of nth cent.), Kitib al-Maallik wa 'l-Mamilik, 
in Abou-Obcfd El-Bckri. Description de 1‘Afriquc septentrionale, ed. and 
trans. by W. MacGuckin. Baron de Slane. ad ed.. Algirra, Paris, ion, 
p. 30: sec also al-Bakri, Description de I’Afnque septentrionale, trans. 
W. MacGuckin, Baron de Slane. revised and corrected. Algiers, Paris, 
1913. p- 67. par. 75'. Ibn-Duqm4q (i4th~isth cent.), Kitib al-lntifftr U- 
wfisitat'iqd al-am$ir, in K. Vollers, Ibn Doukmak, Description de t'Egypte, 
Cairo, 1893; al-Maqrui (1364-1442), Kitib al-Mawft'i? wa M-i’tibir fl 4ikr 
a]-bi(a{ wa 'l-A^ir, ed. Buliq, II, 1270 A. H. (1853-54). PP- 273“77. 459 ! 
Chronicle of Ahmad ibn 'Ali al-Makrizi, Entitled Kitib al-SulQk li-ma'rifat 
duwal al-muluk. ed. M. Mustafa Ziada, I. Cairo, 1939. P. 526; Ibn-Muyaa- 
sar (13th cent,). Abbir Mijr ta’lif Mub ben v Ali ben YQauf ben Galb al- 
ma* ruf bi-'bn Muyassar. Annales d’Egypte: lea khalifes fipmidcs, Arab 
text ed. by H. Mas*6. Cairo, 1919. PP. 24-25: L. del MArmol Carvajal 
(16th cent.), Descripcidn general de Affrica, H, Granada, 1573. fol. 270a. 
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logique fr. au Cairc. I. Paris. 1887. PP. 409-80. III. Paris. 1889, pp. 33- 
114: M. van Berchcm. Notes d’archtologie arabe. JA. aer. VIII, XVII, 
1891. pp. 4H-95. XV 11 J, 1891. pp. 46-86; M. van Berchem. Die Omi- 
mente der Hakim- und Azhar Moschee. Heidelberg. 1912; A. Patricoio. 
II Maaciad di as-Sayeda Kuqqaya c due mauaolei in Cairo, Dedalo, III, 

1 922—23, pp. 605-32: U. Tarchi, L’architettura c 1 ’arte muaulmana in 
Egitto, Turin, 1923: L. Hautecoeur and G. Wict, Lea Mosqu 6 es du Cairc, 
2 vola., Paris, 1932; E. Pauty, Un diapoaitif de plafond faumite. BIE, XV, 
1932-33. PP- 99-107: K. A. C. Crcawell, The Muslim Architecture of Egypt, 
1, Ikshids and Fipmida. a.d. 039-1 171. Oxford. 1932. 

Keppel Archibald Cameron Cruwrll 

Decorative arts. The Fatimids ruled in Egypt for more 
than two centuries, bequeathing a very rich collection of mon- 
uments and objects. In this period the main stream of Is- 
lamic art passed from Baghdad to Cairo. 

As regards painting, two main points should be remembered: 
first, the attitude of the Fatimids (who were Shiites) toward 
the representation of human figures or living creatures is ju|t 
the same as the attitude of other Moslems (the Sunnites). The 
second point is that these figural representations were used to 
decorate only secular objects and buildings. In mosques, or- 
namental paintings — but never figural representations — were 
used (see images and iconoclasm). 

Among our main sources of Fatimid decoration in the 
western Moslem world are the remains in the Great Mosque 
of Kairouan (sec Africa, north), painted about 1040. 

That the Fatimids were, nevertheless, very fond of figUf*j 
representation may be gathered from literary sources. Maqtl*‘ 
states that al-YazQr! (1050-88), one of the Fatimid minister 8 ’ 
was a great amateur of illustrated manuscripts. Equally . in- 
teresting is MaqrizI’s description of the portraits of various 
poets living in the time of the loth Fatimid caliph, al-Asur 
(1101-31), that were painted under arches in the caliph kiosk' 
Archaeological evidences support this literary data. 

In 1934, fragments of frescoes (fl. 252) were unearthed by 
the Museum of Islamic Art in Cairo. They came from lb c 
ruins of a bath in the south of Cairo where they had decorated 
the dome. These frescoes, which are now exhibited in the 
Fatimid Hall of the Museum, are attributed to the nth century* 
The best preserved piece depicts the figure of a young man 
carrying a cup in his hand. Another remarkable example of 
Fatimid frescoes is the decoration on the ceiling of the Cappell* 
Palatina in Palermo, probably executed by Moslem painter 8 
who were living there and were still following the Fatinud 
traditions of art. The different portraits and the Arabic word 8 
reveal the strong influence of Fatimid pictorial art. 
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Miniature Fatimid paintings are very rare. The only examples 
that have reached us and that can be attributed with little doubt 
to this period are four leaves said to have come from the mounds 
of Fostat: one with the portrait of two officers (pl. 252), and 
the second with the drawing of a battle scene between Moslems 
and crusaders in front of a castle (London, Br. Mus.). The 
first of the other two leaves (both in private collections) is the 
portrait of a man; it has been studied by G. Wiet (BIE, XXVI, 
1944). The second miniature represents a wine-drinking, lute- 
playing entertainer; it has been studied by D. S. Rice (BSOAS, 
XXI, 1958). 

Although our knowledge of Fatimid painting is limited to 
these few examples, we can assume that it was a well-established 
Fatimid art. 

Because of the favorable climate in Egypt, a great quantity 
of Fatimid textiles has been preserved (pl. 243). Most of 
them embody decorative motifs and historical inscriptions 
(PL. 251). 

In the beginning of the Fatimid period, the style of inscrip- 
tion resembled that which was prevalent before; gradually the 
monumental appearance of inscription was replaced by an elegant 
style characterized by the elongation of some letters in per- 
pendicular line instead of the curved sloping line (“swan's 
ncck ,p ) that was familiar before. The spaces between the letters 
were filled with scrolls, and the law of proportion was strictly 
observed in designing the letters: some low letters were inten- 
tionally elongated to reach the level of the long letters, and some 
long letters were shortened to be in proportion with the low 
letters. Toward the end of the Fatimid dynasty, the round 
Neskhi (Ar., naskhi ) inscription was used, and later on the 
debased Neskhi appeared. Generally speaking, the debased 
Neskhi is dependent on round Neskhi inscription, but does 
not follow its rules accurately. 

The motifs used to decorate these Fatimid textiles were 
not new, but they were rendered in an exquisite manner not 
known before in Islamic art; for example, birds were drawn 
inside or outside medallions, confronted, or with crossed tails. 

The Dftr at-Tirtz (state textile factory) played a prominent 
role in the development of Fatimid textiles. It furnished the 
government with the textiles needed for various purposes: the 
kiswa (a/-/<mea, curtain of the Kaaba), the khilat ( al-khiVat , 
robe of honor), and presents. This state factory still exists 
in Cairo under the name of Dftr al-Kuswa, the only place where 
the curtain of the Kaaba is made. A great quantity of Fatimid 
nrdz fabrics has come down to us. Nearly all of them came 
from Egypt, and it is sufficient to describe here four of the 
important examples. 

On the earliest dated example (Cairo, Mus. of Islamic Art), 
two lines of Kufic inscription — containing the name of the 
4th Fatimid caliph, al-Mu'izz — are embroidered with colored 
silk. It dates from 956, and is probably from the T*** 2 *1" 

Man$uriyya, the capital of the Fatimid dynasty in Tunisia. 

One of the few dated examples from the late Fatimid period 
(Athens, Benaki Mus.) has a wide band of decoration containing 
birds, four-footed animals, and an inscription in debased Neskhi 
with the name of the nth Fatimid caliph, al-H&fiz (1131-49). 

Only two complete costumes have come down to us: one 
i* a khilat made in the state factory of Damietta in Egypt with 
the names of the Fatimid caliph al-Musta'li (1094-1101). It is 
known as the veil of St. Anne in the Church of St. Anne in 
Apt (Vauclause dept.), France. The second costume is the 
coronation mantle made in the state factory of Sicily in 1134 
for the Norman king Roger II, according to its Kufic inscrip- 
tion (pl. 244). 

From literary sources we know that rugs were made and 
used in Egypt in the Middle Ages. We are told that during 
the Fatimid period, in the time of al-Amir, woven silk carpets 
were spread in his audience hall in summer in place of the 
woolen carpets used in winter. Archaeological finds support 
these literary sources. The mounds of Fostat have furnished 

with several small fragments of rugs attributed to the Fat- 
imid period on stylistic grounds. 

Stucco and atone sculpture on Fatimid buildings and tomb- 
stones clearly illustrates the evolution of Fatimid decorative 


arts. The stucco decoration of al-Azhar mosque (pl. 246), 
with its abhorrence of unfilled area#, is mostly derived from the 
art of Samarra introduced into Egypt during the Tulunid period. 
In the stucco and stone sculpture of the Mosque of al-f^fikim 
(pl. 246) and in the facade of the Mosque of al-Aqmar (pl. 
248), the pure Fatimid art with its new principles of decoration 
appears. The pattern is now placed — as in pre-Tuiunid 
times — on a neutral ground, and developed arabesques are 
found. The monumental inscription in Kufic writing forms an 
essential part of the decoration, the letters terminate in ara- 
besques and are placed on a tr.ckp'ound of scrolls. The mihrab 
of the Mosque of al-GuyfLHfe (1085) displays the highest standard 
of Fatimid stucco art. 

The style of woodwork produced during this period was 
related at the beginning to the Aghlabid art in North Africa 
(e.g., a door in the Mosque of Sidi Okba, near Biskra in Algeria, 
supposed to have been ordered by the 3d Fatimid caliph, 
al-Man$ur), and to the Tulunid art in Egypt (e.?., the folding 
door of al-Azhar that bears the name of the caliph al-U&kim; 
Cairo, Mus. of Islamic Art). The decoration of the wooden 
tie beams under the dome of the Mosque of al-(jlftkim (990- 
1013) also follows the Tulunid traditions and shows nothing 
of the new style that is manifested in the stucco and stone 
carving of this mosque. 

The real Fatimid style is best illustrated by the wonderful 
panels that once decorated the western Fatimid Palace in Cairo 
and were most probably ordered by the 8th Fatimid caliph, 
al-Mustanjir, between the years 1055-65. Most of those panels 
are in the Museum of Islamic Art in Cairo, and some of them 
are exhibited in the Victoria and Albert Museum in London. 
They reveal most of the various motifs peculiar to the Fatimid 
decorative arts: representations of figures (princes, warriors, 
falconers, dancers, merchants with loaded camels, and musicians 
playing the lute, tambourine, or flute), animals (gazelles, bears, 
griffins, sphinxes), birds (ducks, peacocks), and floral motifs 
(scrolls, fleurets). These various scenes have helped us 
to enrich our knowledge of the life and customs of the 
Fatimids. 

More than twenty pieces of woodwork — dated by their 
inscriptions or by the way in which tney were used in buildings 
of definite dates — have come down to us. Three of these, 
from North Africa, Egypt, and Sicily respectively, deserve 
special mention. The maksoura (wooden screen) in the Great 
Mosque of Kairouan, made in about 1040, is considered the 
most important object of wood in North Africa. Two innova- 
tions which appear here for the first time played a prominent 
role in Islamic art later on — the tresaed Kufic inscription and 
the moucharaby (turned-wood technique). 

The minbar (pulpit) of the al-'Amrl mosque at Qua in Upper 
Egypt (pl. 251) is a work of exceptional beauty. Its entry 
bears a Kufic inscription containing the date A. H. 550 (1155-56), 
and its lateral surface is covered with a pattern of small polygonal 
panels decorated with palmettes and grapes occasionally placed 
on the leaves. The railings of the stairs, in the moucharaby 
technique, have frames containing the same decoration. 

The style of the carved panels of the folding door of the 
Martorana in Palermo, built by George of Antioch, the admiral 
of Roger II, is closely related to the Fatimid art by its deep 
cup and floral motifs. 

In addition to the works mentioned above, another specimen 
of Fatimid skill in wood carving is the altar screen from the 
Church of Sitt Barbara, now in the Coptic Museum in Cairo. 
It is attributed to the Fatimid period because of the strong 
similarity of its style to dated Fatimid objects. It is a remarkable 
piece of woodwork decorated with rectangular panels. 

Two new techniques were introduced by the Fatimids: 
the assembling of small panels and the moucharaby work. These 
techniques resulted in the appearance of new patterns which 
evolved into the Islamic polygonal pattern during the succeeding 
periods and became the most characteristic Islamic contribution 
to the decorative arts. These techniques arose from climatic 
conditions which render wood liable to shrinkage and warping, 
and from the scarcity of timber of good quality that obliges 
the carpenter to make use of the smallest possible fragments. 
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Closely related to the carved woodwork is a group of ivory 
objects (pl. 251), attributed to the Fatimid period merely on 
stylistic grounds (see ivory and bone carving). 

The pear-shaped ewer made of rock crystal that bears a 
Kufic inscription with the name of al-*Aziz (978-98) represents 
one of the finest achievements of Islamic rock-crystal carvings 
(VI f pl. 42). It is decorated with two seated lions confronting 
a tree of life and is now in the Treasury of St. Mark's in Venice. 
There is a homogeneous group of these rock-crystal ewers 
dispersed among various collections. One of this group, now 
in the Museo degli Argenti of the Palazzo Pitti in Florence, 
has been studied by D. S. Rice (1955), who attributed it to the 
commander in chief of al-J^&kim (996-1020). Rice correctly 
read the Arabic text carved on it, which does not simply express 
banal good wishes to the owner of the ewer as was previously 
thought, but says that the ewer was made for the personal use 
of al-^Iftkim's commander. The inscriptions on both ewers are, 
in fact, the key to dating the whole group. 

There are other Fatimid rock-crystal works in various forms: 
ewers, bottles, cups, saucers, boxes, chessmen, and flasks of 
different shapes. One of these interesting pieces is a dated, 
crescent-shaped work in the Germanisches National-Museum 
in Niimbcrg. It was originally used as an ornament for one 
of the horses of the caliph az-Zahir (1020-35), whose name is 
inscribed on it. Nearly all these precious crystals were originally 
given as gifts dedicated to religious use by pious donors in me- 
dieval times. They were converted into reliquaries and enriched 
with mounts of gold or silver in European style. 

The mounds of Fostat were the most important sources 
of glazed and unglazed Fatimid pottery (see ceramics). Un- 
fortunately, these mounds were ransacked by scavengers, and 
excavations carried out by amateur archaeologists were not 
scientifically controlled. Thus no record was made of the posi- 
tion and level at which the huge quantities of shards were 
found, nor was there any attempt to relate these shards to other 
nearby objects which might be dated or datable. There is 
only one dated example among these millions of Fatimid shards. 
It is a piece of a big plate made of luster pottery and is in several 
fragments now in the Museum of Islamic Art in Cairo. It is 
decorated with floral ornaments and has a Kufic inscription 
with the name of al-I^fikim. This unique example is, in fact, 
the key to the dating of some complete bowls and many frag- 
ments of the same type of pottery. Among these examples are 
some which have the name “Muslim” written inside the base 
ring. This potter was very probably a painter in luster and 
represented a school of potters whose pieces are characterized 
by their white glaze, golden luster, and bold style. The favorite 
devices used on these pieces are usually made up of animals, 
birds, floral motifs, and Kufic inscription. The ornaments are 
always painted; they are never formed by incised lines. 

Another famous name that appears on Fatimid luster pottery 
in that of Sa'd. This signature is seen on a prominent part 
of the vessel, generally on the oi^side, and is painted in decorative 
Kufic letters. This painter and his followers used a bluish, 
reddish, or turquoise glaze; the luster color has, in most cases, 
an olive-yellow tinge, and sometimes polychrome luster was 
used. The style is graceful and elegant. Very often the motifs 
that decorate the inner part of a piece of this pottery are incised 
only in the luster painting and do not reach the clay. One of 
the most marvelous and complete works by S'ad is a bowl 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum, London. It bears his 
signature, and on the inside is the representation of a Coptic 
priest swinging an incense burner. 

Another type of Fatimid glazed pottery has incised or 
champ lev6 ornament underneath a monochrome glaze. A great 
variety of coloring — such as opaque white, green, purple, blue, 
yellow ochre, and celadon — is seen here. 

The Fatimid love of beauty is evidenced by the exquisitely 
formed & jour filters of unglazed pottery water bottles (pl, 253). 
These filters are placed at the mouths of the bottles and they 
often go unnoticed, though they are very beautifully decorated. 
Some are lacelike and others have bold and striking motifs. 

Few examples have survived of the enormous quantities of 
Fatimid metalwork recorded by the contemporary Persian trav- 


eler Na^er-i-Khusrau, or transcribed by Maqrlzl from the 
early archives still existing in his time. 

Of the few remaining examples, only three can be attributed 
with little doubt to this period: a lantern in the Great Mosque 
of Kairouan, a peacock in the Louvre, and the griffin in Piss 
(pl. 254). The lantern has a Kufic inscription with the name 
of the Zirid prince al-Mu*izz, who ruled Tunisia during the 
Fatimid period but acknowledged the sovereignty of the Ab- 
basaide caliphate. The peacock has the Latin inscription 
“Opus Salomonis erat” and an Arabic inscription giving the 
name of the artisan as “ 'Abd al-Malik the Christian.” Some 
scholars have attributed it to Sicily and others believe that it 
comes from Egypt, but both groups agree that it is a Fatimid 
object or at least that its design was strongly influenced by the 
Fatimid style in metalwork. The griffin — which according to 
tradition was brought from Egypt to Italy by Amalric I, King 
of Jerusalem (1162-74) — i» considered to be the finest and 
most imposing of all Fatimid bronzes. It is about 40 in. high, 
and its neck and wings are decorated with scalelike feathers. 
Its hips are marked with pear-shaped fields containing engraved 
animals and birds, and its back is covered with what looks 
like a close-fitting cloth patterned with roundels and bordered 
with a Kufic inscription. Neither this inscription nor that seen 
on the chest of this fantastic animal gives any clue to the origin 
of this monumental piece of cast bronze; both inscriptions 
are merely blessings to the owner. 

Fatimid jewelry was made of silver or of gold; some pieces 
were made in the filigree technique and some were enameled 
in the cloisonne technique. Most of these were found in the 
mounds at Fostat and have been acquired by museums or 
private collections. An exquisite example of cloisonne enamel 
on gold is in the Museum of Islamic Art in Cairo; it is in the 
shape of a small medallion, decorated with arabesques and s 
short religious sentence in Kufic. 

It is rather difficult to establish a complete chronology and 
classification of glass (q.v.) as has been done with the other 
decorative arts. There is, however, not the least doubt thst 
the kilns continued their manufacture without any sharp in- 
terruption in technique or style during this period. Blowing 
in the molds, turning with a tonglike instrument, applying, 
engraving, stamping with inscriptions, and cutting were still 
practiced as before. 

A large quantity of glass in the shape of coins stamped 
with the names of Fatimid caliphs has come down to us. 

A partially complete glass cup (one-third is missing) in the 
Museum of Islamic Art in Cairo has ornaments obtained by 
engraving and cutting. The patterns consist of a Kufic inscrip-' 
tion (unreadable), four-footed animals cut in the blue coating, 
and a number of declivities. 

Najer-i-Khusrau mentions the high level of the glass industry 
In Egypt. He says that the Egyptian glassmakers manufactured 
a very fine, transparent glass resembling emerald, which was 
sold by weight. A fine example of this type — a bottle with 
molded and applied decoration — is in the collection of the 
Islamic department of the Staatliche Museen, Berlin. Around 
its neck is a series of medallions, each enclosing the represen- 
tation of an animal; above these is an Arabic inscription. 

A remarkable achievement of the Fatimid glassmakers wsi 
their technique of decorating the glass by painting it with either 
luster or gold. Many fragments of objects decorated in this 
manner have been found in the mounds of Fostat. 
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which merged, giving Fauviam its short but flamboyant bur- 
geoning before its expiration. 

Three main groups of painters, together with the solitary 
figure of the Dutch-bom artist Kees van Dongen (PL* *j3/> 
were responsible for the rise of the movement in France. The 
first group was composed of the daring, purposeful pioneers, 
all students of Gustave Moreau or the Academic Cam^re: 
Henri Matiaae (pls. *58, 859), Albert Marquet (pl«. *56, *59), 
Charles Camoin (pl. *6o), Henri Manguin, and Jean Puy. The 
second was comprised of their ir«nediate followers, the boister- 
ous pair from Chitou: Andr* D>rair (pls. 257 , 262) and Maunce 
de Vlaminck (pl. 261), Finally. was the trio from Le Havre, 
converts from impressionism: Emile Othon Friesz (pl. 264), 
Raoul Dufy (pl. 255), and Georges Braque (see European modern 
movements). The relationships among all these artists found 
a common denominator in the great prestige and strenuous 
activity of Henri Matisse (q.v.), the oldest of them all; it was 
he who was both the innovator and recognized leader of the 
movement. After having attracted to himaeli the best students 
of Gustave Moreau’s atelier, Matisse made a trip to Corsica and 
Toulouse in February, 1899, returning with a eerie* of quick 
sketches rendered in pure colors. At the Academic Camere 
he met Derain and Puy, who soon fell under his influence, his 
violent colors dazzling them for a long time. Through close 
association with Matisse, the others, especially Marquet, grew 


FAUVES. The movement known at Fauviam, which arose 
m France in the decade 1898-1908 and constituted the first of 
the 20th-century revolution* in art, was not based on any 
established program. It was the result of contacts and influences 
exchanged among a number of independent artists with similar 
ideas on esthetic principles and on the need for revitalizing art. 
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Introduction. When at the famous Salon d’Automne of 
1905 the Fauve artists grouped themselves around Matisse, the 
explosive violence of their works give rise to a scandal compa- 
rable to that which had been excited by the first showing ot the 
impressionists in 1874 (** impressionism). “A pot of paint 
has been flung in the free of the public,” CanuUe Mauclair 
protested indignantly. Louis Vauxceilcs, the witty critic of Cxti 
Bias , who in 1908 was to coin the term ‘‘cubism,” on this occasion 
also immediately hit upon an appropriate epithet. Noticing a 
sculpture by Albeit Marquet in Renaissance style in the imddle 
of the central gallery, where the strident colors of the Fauve 
painters (until then known as the Invert^brts or Incoherents) 
aet up their clamor, he exclaimed to Matisse, Donatello in a 
cage of wild beasts (/aw*i)! M Reprinted in the Ocft. 17, 
1905, issue of Gil Blot , this quip found favor immediately. 

It was resurrected the following year, when the members o 
the “cage” turned out in full force, augmented by a number 
of new adherents and fully conscious of their own revolutionary 
novelty. In 1906 they presented a spectacular display first at 
the Salon des Ind£pendants and later at the Salon d Automne. 

Although the chief center of Fauvism was in France, parallel 
currents appeared in Germany, and the movement assumed 
international importance before being supplanted by cubl *™ 
(q-v.) and various types of abstraction in the years After 1900. 
The climax of an important preparatory phase, the collective 
paroxysm of Fauviam could not long sustain its original mgn 
state Ot tension. It had, however, a great effect on the evolution 
of modern art, exemplifying its subjective qualities, its unbridled 
freedom, and its striving for acceptance. 

Because of its impassioned character and the large number 
and varying abilitiea of it* adherents, the movement J* 0 *® 
coherence and methodical progression of cubism. It did not 
evolve through a disciplined exploration of it* own possibilities, 
but rather through a succession of extended experiments, man- 
ifetted in a series of somewhat sporadic and isolated explosions, 


to share his ardor. 

Derain and Vlaminck became associated and shared a studio 
in Ch&tou, a suburb of Paris, beginning in the summer of 1900. 
Working together there, the two young artists “squeezed their 
paint* from the tube, straight onto the canvas,'* activated lea* 
by artistic impulses than by sheer desire for aelf-expreaaum. 

At the Galeric Bemheim-Jeune in the spring of 1901. «* 

occasion of the reatroapective exhibition of Van Gogh (q.v.), 
which was a revelation to all these artists, Derain introduced 
Vlaminck to Matiaae; thus the trio who were to give Fauviam 
its initial impetus were brought together for the first time. From 
1901 to 1903, while Matiaae and his circle went through a 
period of relative calm and Derain waa off on military aervice, 
Vlaminck alone continued to develop in accordance with lus 
impassioned nature. He thus was lattr to claim that he waa 
the true originator of Fauviam. 

Kees van Dongen, a compatriot of Johan Jongkuu* and 
Van Gogh — whom he resembled in his violence and brilliance 
came from Holland in 1897 and settled in Montmartre, as they 
had done. There he led an impecunious Bohemian existence 
before attaining success as a painter of society. From Le Havre, 
the home of Monet and Boudin, by whose work they were 
influenced for a long time, came three young pamters: Othon 
Fries* in 1898, and Georges Braque and Raoul Dufy in 1900. 
They had studied in Le Havre under the excellent teacher 
Charles LhuiUier. the local counterpart of Gustave Moreau. 
P icass o (q.v.) also in 1900 made his first trip to Pari* and soon 
sold hi* firat paintings to Berthe Weill, whose little ahop on 
the rue Victor Masai in Montmartre became a haven for the 
budding movement* of modem art. Courageously this dealer 
welcomed Matiaae and Marquet in 190a, Puy, Camoin, Manguin, 
and Dufy the following year, and Fries*, Derain, Vlaminck, 
and Van Dongen in 1905. She showed their works regularly 
at least once a year, either in one-man shows or as a group. 
Among the few other dealer* who also supported the Fauve 
artists during these difficult early years were the erstwhile 
mattress maker, Pire Soulier, end the photographer Draet, 
who opened a gallery on Faubourg Saint-Honori in 1903. 

The group showed publicly at the Salon dee Independents 
and the Salon d’Automne, where they constituted the shock 
troops of the avant-garde. The Salon dfes Independents, first 
establis hed in 1884, began its period of renewed activity m 
1901 with the participation of Matiaae, Marquet. and Puy, 
Joined by Manguin in 190a; Frieaa, Dufy, and Camoin in 1903; 
Van Dongen and Valtat in 1904; Derain and Vlaminck in 1905; 
and Braque in 1906. Almost all of them showed annually at 
this salon up to 1910. otl , , 

The lack of admission requirements, however, filled the 
Salon dea Indipendant* with the work of mediocre artists and 
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gave rise to the need for a new salon, where a liberal jury serving 
in rotation could eliminate outworn stereotypes and the work 
of second-rate hangers-on without excluding that of experi- 
mental artists. To meet this need, the Salon d’Automne was 
established in 1903. Matisse showed there regularly from the 
outset and one by one enlisted the participation of his comrades. 
While the Salon des Indipendants was held in the spring 
and generally showed studio compositions executed during the 
winter, the new salon, as its name indicates, was held in the 
fall, giving the artists an opportunity to show work done out- 
doors during the summer. The Indipendants was confined to 
painting and sculpture, but the Salon d’Automne included all 
the arts and also extended its hospitality to foreign artists. Both 
organized important retrospective exhibitions, notably those of 
Seurat, Van Gogh, Gauguin, Cezanne, and Manet. Reaction 
to these shows stimulated the rise of the Fauve movement. 

After his first exhibition at the gallery of Ambroise Vollard 
in June, 1904, Matisse spent the summer with Paul Signac 
and Henri Edmond Cross at the Mediterranean town of Saint- 
Tropez. Following Matisse’s example, nearly all the Fauves 
went through a pointillist phase that seemed essential for the 
development of their style. Matisse’s work in this technique 
resulted in the conversion of Friesz in 1904 and that of Dufy 
the following year. 

The return of Derain from military service meant the re- 
sumption of close association between Matisse and the two 
youths from Cfthtou, y^ho manipulated their colors like “charges 
of dynamite.” The following summer Derain accompanied 
Matisse to Collioure; the stimulating interchanges between these 
two lively, intelligent personalities working under the brilliant 
light of the Midi gave birth to the first paintings that may 
truly be called Fauve. At the historic Salon d’Automne of 
1905 their works, together with those shown by Marquet, 
Manguin, Puy, Louis Valtat, Vlaminck, Van Dongen, Friesz, 
and Georges Rouault, created a sensation. (Rouault, who did 
not exhibit in the Fauve gallery, always stood somewhat apart 
from his friends because of his darker palette and the profoundly 
moral content of his art.) The Russian colorists Wassily Kan- 
dinsky (q.v.) and Alexei von Jawlensky (pl. 263) also exhibited 
at the salon, although they were not to enter their Fauve period 
until several years later. There appeared simultaneously in 
1905 in Dresden the parallel movement the Briicke (Bridge), 
which included Kirchner, Heckel, and Schmidt-RottlufT (see 
expressionism). The French and German artists both discovered 
almost at the same moment the primitive arts of Africa and the 
South Seas, which soon supplanted the still-current vogue for 
Japanese prints. 

Two essential characteristics of Fauvism — the cult of the 
primitive and freedom in the handling of color — had been 
initiated by Gauguin (q.v.), who was honored by a posthumous 
exhibition at the 1903 Salon d’Automne and by a more com- 
prehensive retrospective in 1906. The latter year, in fact, marked 
the ascendancy of Gauguin’sjj influence; he was the first, after 
Manet, to utilize the flat color patterning characteristic of mod- 
em painting and to exploit the expressive and spatial proper- 
ties of pure color. The year 1906, which was the high-water 
mark of Fauvism, also saw the enrollment of Braque in its 
ranks. The style had attained its full development, and with 
all its adherents participating brilliantly, the movement tri- 
umphed at the Salon d’Automne. Kandinsky, then visiting in 
France, was deeply impressed, as his friend Jawlensky was 
also soon to be. At Dresden the Briicke group added new 
members and organized its first exhibition. Although the Briicke 
artists had no direct contact with the Fauves until 1907, their 
work closely resembled Fauve painting before it evolved in a 
more expressionist direction with characteristically Germanic 
psychological overtones. Thus, 1906 also marked the greatest 
international expansion of the Fauvist style. 

Hardly had the Fauve movement attained its apogee in France 
when it began to decline under the influence of cubism, founded 
by Braque and Picasso but to some extent anticipated by Matisse 
and Derain. Clzanne (q.v.) succeeded Gauguin as the para- 
mount influence. By 1908, when Matisse, after having executed 
a magnificent series of masterpieces, formulated his Notes of 


a Painter as a vindication of the new possibilities of color, which 
he himself continued to exploit, Fauvism as a concerted move- 
ment had already ceased to exist. 

Matisse and the atelier of Gustave Moreau. In 1892 
while attending an evening course at the Ecole des Arts Dl- 
coratifs Matisse met Albert Marquet (pls. 256, 259), a silent 
and tenacious youth from Bordeaux who was six years his 
junior. Their enduring friendship became cemented when they 
studied together at Gustave Moreau’s famous atelier in the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts. Here Matisse found a stimulating environment 
and “intelligent encouragement.” He was cordially welcomed 
by the students already enrolled there (George Desvallilres, 
Georges Rouault, Renl Piot, Henri Evenepoel) and through 
his ability and dedication soon attracted to himself the best 
of the new students (Jules Flandrin, Charles Camoin, Henri 
Manguin, Albert Marquet, and the curious personality Georges 
Florentin Linaret, an admirer of Clzanne and Van Gogh and 
a devotee of music and painting, who died shortly there- 
after). As Roger Marx wrote in the Revue encyclopidique of 
Apr. 25, 1896, “All those who wished to develop their own 
individuality placed themselves under the aegis of Gustave 
Moreau.” This instructor’s liberal teaching opened untrod 
paths; he advised his students, as a double antidote to the 
academic, not to be content merely with frequenting the 
museums but also to go out into the city streets to paint. “I am 
the bridge over which some of you will pass,” this admirable 
teacher told them. He also gave them this precept (never put 
into practice by himself but remembered by others), “In art, 
the simpler your means, the more apparent becomes your 
sensibility.” And he prophetically told Matisse, “You are going 
to simplify painting.” 

Matisse, however, proceeded patiently and methodically. 
He concentrated on a study of tonal values, copied the classical 
style, turned to impressionism, frequented Rodin’s studio, and, 
sometimes accompanied by Manguin, visited Camille Pissarro, 
whom he fervently admired, and received his advice. Following 
his marriage in January, 1898, Matisse visited London briefly, 
where he studied Turner, then spent six months in Corsica, 
where he discovered with astonished delight the Mediterranean 
atmosphere that was to prove his true Spiritual milieu; then he 
stayed for six months in the vicinity of Toulouse. This was a 
joyful year of relaxation following an arduous apprenticeship 
He abandoned himself to his new freedom, reveling in painting 
outdoors and creating sketches rendered in vivid pure colon 
— yellows, greens, and bright reds — which he executed i t 
vibrant strokes that in some instances swept in continuofr 
lines and in others were applied in dots. 

Following his return to Paris in February, 1899, Matisse 
remained there until 1907, that is, throughout his entire Fauve 
period. After Moreau's death in 1898, Marquet and Camoin 
who came originally from Marseilles, had left the Ecole d « 
Beaux-Arts to work at the Louvre and in the streets of the 
city, as their master had recommended. From 1899 to 1902 
Camoin served in the army; he was stationed flrst at Arles 
where he sought out Bouvenirs of Van Gogh, and then at Ai* 
en-Provencc, where he was cordially received by Clzanne 
Meanwhile Matisse and Marquet resumed their joint expedi- 
tions. In the daytime they worked direct from nature at Arcueil 
four miles south of Paris, or in the Luxembourg Garden® 
making powerful studies saturated with pure colors; at nigh 
they sketched in music halls and cabarets, where like Toulouse 
Lautrec they developed a sensitive and perceptive graphic style 
In this type of draftsmanship (see drawing), so basic for an un' 
derstanding of Fauvism, which matched its color with an equal 
audacity in drawing, Marquet was an incomparable master. 
Matisse acknowledged this in comparing hia speed and sure 
touch with that of Hokusai. 

Among the many influences that affected Matisse at tbb 
time the dominant stimulus was that of Clzanne, not solely 
for his use of pure colors but also for the vitality and atructure 
of his composition. It was from Clzanne that Matisse learned 
that “colors are what give dynamic force to a painting.* 1 Color 
relationships, therefore, had to be carefully balanced and then 
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gradation! painstakingly worked out. This principle ia apparent 
in several outstanding works of 1899, such as Still Life against 
the Light (Paris, private coll.) and Street in Arcueil (Copenhagen, 
Koyal Acad, of Fine Arts). Since the figure was still his major 
preoccupation, however, Matiase enrolled in the Acad&nie Car- 
rifcre, where Carri&re each week gave genial critiques. There 
he met Jean Puy, AndrA Derain, Jacques Laprade, Jean Biettc, 
and Auguste Chabaud (pl. 259) — a whole new group of young 
painters who also quickly fell under the sway of Matisse’s 
maturity and forceful personality. From 1899 to 1901, either 
at the Academic Carri&re or a little later at Biette's studio on 
the rue Dutot (where several friends joined together to hire a 
model), Matisse with passionate concentration executed a series 
of male and female nudes, drawn with boldly slashing strokes 
in green, violet, and pure cobalt blue and brightened with 
orange and carmine. All of these studies are strikingly vigorous 
both in their color and rendering. 

Marquet, who was to develop as a master of delicate tonal 
harmonies rather than as a strong colorist, nevertheless partici- 
pated actively at the outset in this furious explosion. This 
participation lasted from a nude of 1898, rightly called Fauve 
Nude (Paris, Coll. Mme. Marquet), to his Portrait of Mme . 
Matisse (Nice, Mus. Massriia) of 1901, which for all the vibrancy 
of its color retains an intimist atmosphere like that of the Nabia. 

From late 1901 to the end of 1903 Matisse, whose goal was 
to master every means of expression by successively attempting 
various techniques, devoted himself to the study of volume 
and mass and worked in intentionally muted colors. He himself 
was to regard this as a transitional phase between values and 
hues. During this intermediary period three artists who were 
never to become more than partial adherents to Fauve principles 
came to the fore — Puy, Camoin (pl. 260), and Manguin. 
Their natural spontaneity and faithfulness to poathnpressioniam 
carried them to success more quickly than Matisse, from whom 
they received many influences without completely adopting his 
radical principles. 

Derain and Vlaminck at ChAtou. ChAtou, a charming 
suburb of Paris where Derain was bom and Vlaminck went 
to live, was the locale where these two artists brought to maturity 
their Fauve style, and hence it has sometimes been called the 
Argenteuil of the Fauves. In June, 1900, Derain, who had 
joined Matisse at the Academic Carri^re several months earlier, 
met his townsman Vlaminck on a train to Paris. A friendship 
quickly sprang up between these two great artists, who differed 
in temperament but were equally fired by youthful enthusiasm 
and a passion for painting. They decided to work together, 
and for that purpose converted into a joint studio the former 
dining room of an abandoned restaurant on the Isle of ChAtou. 

In 1900 Derain (pls. 257, 262) was twenty years old. After 
receiving a sound education at the College Chaptal, he had 
been sent by his family, wealthy tradesmen, to the Ecole 
Centrale to study engineering; here he decided to pursue painting. 
He attended the academies, visited the museums, and read 
books on art. 

I'he freethinking and self-taught Maurice de Vlaminck 
(pi.. 261), on the contrary, boasted of never having set foot 
in the I/ouvre and trusted only his own instincts. Slightly older 
than Derain, he was twenty-four and the father of two children 
when in September, 1900, he completed his military service; 
it was in fact during his final leave that he met Derain. He 
had been bom in Paris near Lea Halles and grew up in a poor 
environment in the suburb of Le Wainet. At sixteen he went 
to live by himself at ChAtou, earning his living as a bicycle racer 
& nd itinerant violinist; his parents, Bohemian musicians, left 
him to his own devices. On his father's side he came of northern 
®tock; most of his ancestors were either Dutch sailors or Flemish 
farmers, from whom he inherited his sturdy physique, love of 
the outdoors, and exuburant bonhomie. 

The portrait of Pfcre Bouju, called Man with a Pipe (1900; 
Rucij-la-Oadeli&rc, Coll. Mme Vlaminck), executed with black 
strokes in thick impasto, is indicative of Vlaminck's innate 
The Van Gogh retrospective of 1901 at the Galerie 
Bernheim-Jeune came aa a revelation to the young painter. 


Shortly after Derain introduced Matisse to Vlaminck at that 
exhibition, Matisse went to see the two artists at ChAtou. 
Vlaminck, unaware of the earlier achievements of the older man, 
later implied that this visit was derisive for Matisse's evolution; 
but according to the latter, "The painting of Derain and Vla- 
minck did not surprise me, for it was so close to the studies 
that 1 myself was making. But 1 was moved to see that these 
very young men had certain convictions similar to my own." 

It was from Matisse and Vlaminck, who represent the op- 
posite poles of Fauvism and who differed radically in their 
attitudes toward painting, tUfct the movement derived its force 
and complexity. Matisse vbc Qbved that "one must curb one's 
instinct, which is like a tree that grows more beautiful aa its 
branches are pruned.” Vlaminck said that he strove "to paint 
with his heart and viscera without bothering about style — for 
instinct is the very foundation of art." Matisse declared that 
he "had never avoided being influenced by other artists,'' for 
originality in his opinion manifested itself solely through the 
difficulties one experienced and gallantly overcame. Vlaminck 
on the contrary, impatient for self-expression, foreswore any 
outside influence: "When I hold color in my hands, I don't 
give two straws for other people's paintings; all that counts 
is life and myself, myself and life." For him painting was not 
so much an esthetic experience as a discharge of physical energy, 
"as relieving as the bursting of an abscess.” And in a precise 
description of his own aggressive though sentimental nature 
and his boisterous behavior, he added, "I was a tender-hearted 
savage, full of violence. Purely instinctively, without any formal 
method, I expressed a human truth rather than an artistic 
one.” 

Derain realized that in a sense, "Vlaminck was a truer 
painter than any of us,” and was tom between Vlaminck's 
frenzy and Matisse's lucidity. Vlaminck's attitude, however, 
had distinct limitations, for nothing tends to become mechanical 
more quickly than instinct; nevertheless, at first it led Vlaminck 
to immediate successes that we readily associate with the very 
notion of Fauvism. The full violence inherent in his style came 
to a head in 1903 with The Pond of St. Cucufa (Paris, Coll. 
B. J. Fisz) and even more markedly in 1904 with the Gardens 
of Chdtou (Art Inst, of Chicago). "I heightened all the tones 
and transposed into an orchestration of pure colors all the 
emotions I was capable of feeling,” he said. He intensified 
the texture of his canvases still further by using a thick impasto 
applied in swirls and spirals, scored with heavy strokes of black; 
and he suppressed all half tones in order to intensify every 
color contrast the more strongly. These violent methods were 
often extremely effective in their energetic forcefulness. 

Derain, who was discharged from the army after a three- 
year interruption of his career that he strongly resented, was 
greatly impressed by Vlaminck’s creative frenzy. He learned 
from Vlaminck certain compositional tricks, like the use of a 
curtain of trees receding into the distance and the direct manner 
of focusing on the principal motif in a painting. Thus, he too 
embarked on his Fauve period, influenced sometimes by Gau- 
guin and sometimes by Van Gogh. His style, however, was 
always lighter and more subtle than that of Vlaminck, more 
varied in its effects, sometimes resembling the paintings of 
Marquet or foreshadowing those of Dufy (as in The Bridge 
at Le Pecq t Paris, Coll. Roger Gros). His technique alternated 
between the glistening and sinuous, the angular and abrupt, 
and differed from Vlaminck's by its elegance and virtuosity. 

The pointillist phase. The pointillism of Georges Seurat 
(q.v.) and his followers played a decisive role in the develop- 
ment of several modem colorists. Gauguin, Van Gogh, and 
Lautrcc all went through a divisionist phase before finding 
their respective styles; and, as already mentioned, Matisse and 
Marquet, as well as Edouard Vuillard and the Nabis, experi- 
mented with pointillism about 1900, as Kandinsky and Robert 
Delaunay were later to do. From May to July, 1898, Paul 
Signac, the theorist and proselytizer of the movement, pub- 
lished successive chapters of his celebrated didactic treatise, 
which made a considerable impression when issued the following 
year under the title From Engine Delacroix to Neo-Impressionism. 
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After tracing the history of the theory and defining its principles, 
he concluded with a prediction that seems to been been propheti- 
cally aimed at Matisse: “If among the neo-impressionists them- 
selves the genius who will make this technique vanquish all 
others has not yet arisen, they will at least have served to sim- 
plify his task; for whenever this triumphant colorist appears, 
he will find his palette already prepared for him.” (See EU- 
ROPEAN MODERN MOVEMENTS.) 

Following his exhibition at Vollard’s in June, 1904, Matisse 
at the invitation of Signac went to Saint-Tropez for his vaca- 
tion; Signac’s colleague, Henri Edmond Cross, lived nearby 
at Le Lavandou. At first still influenced by Cezanne, and thus 
somewhat austere in his style, Matisse soon yielded to the spell 
of the Mediterranean atmosphere; his color brightened and 
blossomed anew. He allowed himself to be persuaded by 
Signac’s persistent arguments and even more by the gentler, 
less dogmatic Cross, who at his best was an excellent colorist. 
Cross noted with amusement and sympathy Matisse’s efforts 
to adapt himself to the “precise ahd scientific method” as he 
worked outdoors, selecting as his theme the Gulf of Saint- 
Tropez seen from the end of a pine grove. 

Returning to Paris for the second Salon d’Automne, which 
opened on Oct. 15, 1904, Matisse showed 14 works. Friesz 
(pl. 264), with whom he had become acquainted, was over- 
whelmed by them and renounced the impressionism he had 
hitherto practiced under the tutelage of Jean-Baptiste-Armand 
Guillaumin and Camille Pissarro, to throw himself into what 
he called “color orchestrations” and “emotional transpositions.” 

That time in Paris was remarkable for intense activity 
among the neoimpressionists, which reached a climax with 
the Seurat retrospective at the 1905 Salon des lnd£pendants. 
The Galerie Druet, which specialized in works of the school, 
presented an exhibition of Maximilien Luce in March, 1904; 
of Cross in March, 1905; and in the interlude, in December, 
1904, a highly important Signac exhibition organized by Fdlix 
F6n6on. “Carried away by this brilliant exhibition of Signac,” 
Jean Puy says, “MatiSse was throughout that year a dedicated 
pointillist. ” Matisse decided to rework in this technique some 
of his impromptu experiments of the summer and a number 
of earlier studies. The crowning achievement of this effort at 
assimilation is the systematic composition Luxe , calme % et vo- 
lupti (Paris, private coll.). This painting, the title of which 
derives from a poem by Baudelaire, is a true profession of 
Matisse’s faith in the pointillist technique as well as his first 
version of the old classical theme of the pastoral subject, which 
he completely revitalized. The broken colors that sparkled like 
a scintillating mosaic caused the enthusiastic conversion of 
another artist from Le Havre, Raoul Dufy ( pl . 255), who declared: 
“Face to face with this canvas, 1 understood all the new prin- 
ciples of painting, and impressionist realism lost all its charm 
for me as 1 contemplated this miracle of the imagination in- 
troduced into design and color.” 

Once the pointillist phase)) of his development was over, 
Matisse was to condemn severely the limitations and sterility 
of neoimpressionist theory; but by completely adhering to its 
discipline for a time, he had derived from it great benefits. 
The phase marked an essential stage in the evolution of his 
art, and even up to 1906 his technique, especially in landscape, 
remained largely pointillist. Matisse’s example, strengthened 
by the effect of the exhibitions of Seurat and those of his fol- 
lowers at the Galerie Druet, spread a general contagion among 
his circle. Manguin, Camoin, Marquet, and others in their 
turn traveled to Saint-Tropez in the summer of 1905 to receive 
direct instruction; if all of them did not adhere strictly to the 
principles of pointillism, under the spell of the marvelous 
climate they brightened their palettes and madly applied broken 
strokes of pure color. 

Painters not immediately associated with Matisse and this 
group began to use the divisionist technique more or less sys- 
tematically — Vlaminck, Van Dongen, and even Louis Valtat. 
The last-named has been placed somewhat arbitrarily with the 
Fauves, although he is actually closer to artists of the previous 
generation, such as Cross and Renoir, whose styles he combined. 
Braque, too, greatly impressed by the Seurat retrospective of 


1905, never forgot the lesson of nobility and harmonious calm 
he derived from it; many works of his Fauve period, which 
began only in 1906, owe their iridescent magic to the use of 
a delicately modified pointillism. Derain, Matisse's companion 
at Collioure, also assimilated the technique of Cross and Signac, 
which he transformed with his own lyricism. 

Matisse and Derain at Coluoure. Matisse, whom Signac 
had appointed chairman of the hanging committee for the 1905 
Salon des Independents, persuaded Derain and Vlaminck to 
show there with him and brought the former with him to Col- 
lioure for his holiday. At this crucial moment Derain served 
as the link between the two nutfor branches of the Fauve 
movement, which was about to reach its apogee. 

For Matisse and Derain the little Catalan port of Collioure 
near the Spanish border played the role that Cdret in the same 
Roussillon region was destined shortly after to serve for Braque 
and Picasso; the harmony between the locale and the painters 
who worked there resulted in ripening their outlook and de- 
veloping their style. If, as Andrd Salmon says, Cdret was the 
mecca of cubism, Collioure was the birthplace of Fauvism, 
for here took place that transition from the pointillism of Saint- 
Tropez to the brilliant new style that was to create both a 
sensation and a scandal at the forthcoming Salon d'Automne. 
Matisse, who was to return faithfully for about ten years to 
this delightful spot, spent his first summer there in the com- 
pany of Derain, exploring and enjoying the charms of the 
countryside. The portraits that the two artists painted of one 
another, which have been acquired by the Tate Gallery, London, 
are grave and severe for all their bold texture and color; they 
are testimonials to the mutual esteem and friendship that united 
the two men during that fruitful season. Further evidence is 
provided in Derain’s letters to Vlaminck, in which he praised 
the beauty of the town, enclosed by its ramparts and presenting 
a harmony of compact forms and pure colors rising between 
sea and mountains. He especially stressed the quality of the 
light, “a pale golden light that dispels all shadows.” Derain 
found Matisse’s methodical experimentation a complete contrast 
to Vlaminck's frenzied improvisation, and he realized the extent 
to which his own talents might develop under the discipline 
of compositional structure and constant application to work. 

The sun-filled paintings of Derain, including many views 
from the heights overlooking the bay, show his rapid powers 
of assimilation and his individual advance over the methods 
of Cross and Signac. He employed a mixed technique, some- 
times painting in flat areas and at other times employing a 
rainbow-hued pointillism. His palette was always light and 
flowerlike, rich and varied in its intensities and nuances, with 
cool tones of lavender, green, and violet and warm ones of 
orange, vermilion, and pink. These works, less sketchy and 
impetuous than those done at Ch&tou, he executed directly in 
color, vividly applied in small strokes, threadlike filaments, or 
curving spirals that developed into turbulent whorls. 

Matisse, intoxicated with the climate and recapturing the 
ecstasy he had known in Corsica and Toulouse, once more 
dashed off numerous small, scintillating sketches that sparkled 
brilliantly with pure color. He enhanced the pointillist tech- 
nique by means of crosshatchings, linkages, and swirls. But 
although he found this exuberant manner well adapted to 
sketches or quick studies and continued to use it in such works 
for a long time, Matisse felt it did not satisfy his basic desire 
for harmony or lead him toward his goal of making color the 
determining factor of his composition and giving it a life of 
its own. 

At this moment the art of Gauguin came as an unexpected 
revelation. Matisse and Derain often visited their neighbor 
Aristide Maillol at Banyuls; he shared his personal recollection* 
of Gauguin and imbued them with his own ardent admiration 
for his work. He also took them to the nearby village of Cor- 
neilla-de-Conflent, where Daniel de Monfreid, the faithful snd 
solitary friend of Gauguin, preserved magnificent and still 
completely unknown paintings done in the South Seas* All 
the Fauves profited by the fundamental lesson of Gauguin: 
pure color applied flatly to the surface of the painting, thus 
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overcoming the problem of the ''diffusion of local color in light" 
by substituting for light its only equivalent, "a harmony of 
intensely colored surfaces." 

The final works Matisse painted at Collioure led toward 
the exuberant coloring that constitutes the very essence of 
Fauvism. They reveal an unprecedented and transitory medley 
of pointillism and fiat patterning. The most characteristic 
example is The Open Window (New York, John Hay Whitney 
Coll.), which portrays a subject much favored by Matisse and 
by modern artists in general. The pigment is applied in a thin, 
fluent manner, as freely as in a water color. The unbroken 
flat surfaces of the casement and the wall, blue-green and red- 
violet, seen against the light, enframe with their calm masses 
the central area that looks out upon the sun and the sea, flecked 
with more vivid, turbulent colors. 

On his return to Paris, Matisse resumed painting from 
models and in a few days completed a large portrait of Mme 
Matisse, Femme au chapeau (pl. 258). A veritable eruption of 
fantastic colors — a face mottled with green, pink, and yellow, 
topped by a coiffure of brick red and cobalt blue — culminates 
in the purple of a monumental headdress surmounted by feath- 
ers of variegated hues. The same flamboyant colors enliven 
the gaily patterned dress and are spread over the background. 
The figure does not predominate over the accessories; each is 
an equal and independent element, each developed for its own 
sake, yet they operate harmoniously and are integrated into 
one rhythmic whole. In its magnificent coloring, controlled 
despite its gaudiness, the* figure expresses its character and 
personality strongly; the face regards us with a gaze as obsessive 
as that of a personage in a Fayum portrait or an El Greco. 

The Femme au chapeau was the most sensational painting 
at the famous Salon d'Automne of 1905 and was followed soon 
after by a second portrait of Mme Matisse in which only the 
head and bust were rendered, with no accessories. This work, 
monumental in spite of its small size, is called Portrait with a 
Green Stripe (Copenhagen, Royal Acad, of Fine Arts) because 
of the yellow-green line that vertically divides the face into two 
halves — the lighted side pink edged with red, the shaded side 
yellow outlined in green. This daring central line, which gives 
both light and modeling to the face, also prevents it from being 
overwhelmed by the equally forceful background, where purple 
and vermilion on one aide contrast with emerald green on the 
other. Instead of mixing his colors in a medley freely derived 
from the impressionist tradition, as he had heretofore, Matisse 
had begun to organize them in concentrated, clearly defined 
areas, following Van Gogh and Gauguin but in a more resonant 
and structural fashion. These colors, laid on in fiat areas en- 
livened by dark accents, deprive the human face of its character 
of deep seriousness and create a kind of dissonant, dashing 
harmony the intensity of which results from the purity of the 
component elements and the aimple tension between them. 
Going beyond his earlier efforts and violating the principles of 
cnmplcmentaries, Matisse instinctively used color in this way 
as the basis for his vital style. As he later wrote, "Fauvism 
for me was a tryout of means: to place aide by side blue, red, 
Krecn and combine them in an expressive and structural fashion. 
It was the result of an inborn necessity within myself rather 
than of any conscious intention." 

Maturity of Fauvism. During the year 1906, in which 
Braque joined the Fauves, contacts among the members of the 
group multiplied. Relations with artists abroad were established, 
marking the triumph and greatest expansion of the movement. 
The material situation of the painters, which up to that time 
had been very difficult, also improved considerably. In 1905 
Marquet signed a contract with Druet; Vollard, who formerly 
had been interested only in Valtat and Camoin, following 
Matisse's advice made arrangements with Derain in February, 
,( > 05 . with Puy a few months later, and with Vlaminck in April, 
1006. Derain, before renting a studio in the rue Tourlaque in 
Montmartre, frequented the Bateau La voir, where Van Dongen 
had been one of the firat residents. Vlaminck, who installed 
himself comfortably with hit family at Rueil, was able to give 
U P his music and to devote himself entirely to painting. Though 


Matisse was to sign no regular contract until September, igog, 
he was able to support himself through purchases by a email 
but influential coterie of collectors. Among these were Gertrude 
and Leo Stein, who adorned the walls of their cosmopolitan 
salon with an increasing number of his paintings. It was here 
that Matisse late in 1906 met his young rival Picasso. 

In March of that year Matisse's second one-man exhibition 
had opened at the Galerie Druet, where Marquet and Van 
Dongen were later to be shown. Although it was a very im- 
portant exhibition, including paintings, water colors, sculptures, 
and a new series of lithographs aid woodcuts, it was somewhat 
eclipsed by the opening 0i Salon des Independents which 
took place the next day. 

The painting Joie de vivre proved by far the moat outstanding 
of the works on view there, eamiog Matisse the title "King 
of the Fauves." This large composition (purchased by Leo 
Stein and now owned by the Barnes Foundation, Merion, 
Pennsylvania) had been painted in the expropriated convent of 
l^es Oiseaux in Paris, where Matisse and Friesz set up their 
studios late in 1905. The summation and logical outcome of 
Matisse’s work at Collioure — as Luxe , calme, et volupti had 
been of his activity at Saint-Tropez — the painting combined 
in an extraordinary synthesis the two traditionally contrasting 
themes of the bacchanal and the pastoral, thus simultaneously 
exalting Dionysiac frenzy and Apollonian calm, rhythm, and 
melody. The equally strong elements of linear arabesque and 
pure color are joined together to organize apace and form 
that have no relation to naturalistic representation. The first 
mqor masterpiece of the 20th century, antedating Picasso's 
Demoiselles d* Avignon, Joie de vivre embodied all the essentials 
of Fauvism and at the same time transcended them. The work 
served Matisse as the Gates of Hell had served Rodin, incorpo- 
rating in embryo the artist's achievements for a long time 
thereafter. 

Following the opening of these two exhibitions, Matisse 
made his first journey to North Africa, which had attracted 
painters ever since Delacroix. He was to return there often, 
drawn by the sunlight and fascinated by Moslem art, the styli- 
zations and gay color of which had already left their imprint 
on Joie de vivre . After two weeks at Biskra in Algeria, where 
he bought many of the ceramics and textiles that were later 
to appear frequently in his paintings, he came back to Collioure 
and stayed there till the ena of the summer. With unflagging 
energy he produced a series of landscapes, figure studies, and 
still lifes, experimenting in various manners — sometimes 
employing massive, architectonic forms boldly inscribed within 
dark contours, at other times creating delicate, decorative linear 
passages either without outlines or enclosed in fluent arabesques. 

Fauvism offered Matisse the possibility of free experimen- 
tation in color and line, always used in an attempt to attain 
maximum conciseness and expresaive power. The Still Life 
with Red Carpet (Grenoble, Mua. de Peinture et Sculpture), 
which Matisse considered his beat work, combines varied 
techniques. Color is applied in strokes or pointillist dots and 
laid on in fiat areas or in concentric circles in consistencies 
ranging from glazes to heavy blobs. Browns and blacks are 
intermingled with sumptuously rich hues. Matisse, the first 
to use pure colors, was also the first to revert to shading, which 
he did while Fauvism was still at itB height. He was the only 
one of the group who could subdue his palette without diminish- 
ing its luminosity. The brilliance of his color was in fact often 
less the result of its actual intensity than of ita careful place- 
ment within the painting and ita interplay with ita surroundings. 

Vlaminck, on the other hand, with ever-increaaing ardor 
continued to apply his colors just as he squeezed them out 
of the tube, making them as pure and vibrant as possible. After 
a wholly unexpected visit from Vollard, who as was hit custom 
bought up everything then in the artist's studio, Vlaminck's 
enthusiasm was unbounded, and the summer of 1906 was 
undoubtedly the most productive and happiest of his entire 
career. He set up his easel along the banks of the Seine in the 
vicinity of Ch&tou, sometimes like Monet, facing the water 
with its glowing reflections, at others like Picasso, looking 
toward the hillside where the houses lost themselves amidst 
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surrounding trees. At heart he always remained a naturalist, 
though he did not seek to reproduce the external spectacle; 
rather he grasped it convulsively, simplifying its structure and 
exaggerating its local colors. The thick, dark rings that 
clustered among the furrows of his paint broke up into dis- 
connected, brilliantly colored fragments or vanished altogether 
under the ebullient force of his color. Forms seemed to grow 
spontaneously out of the pure, vivid hues — blood reds, sunny 
yellows and oranges, and electric blues brought to the highest 
pitch and unified in masterly, dynamic harmonies. The paint 
was applied in thick, glossy strokes and slapped on with gusto; 
it seemed to be drenched with light, and delicate shadings 
sometimes tempered its extreme violence. Vlaminck, the victim 
of his own temperament, was swiftly carried to the heights of 
achievement by his driving strength, which soon also revealed 
his limitation — a vision essentially restricted to impetuously 
setting down violent sensations. 

Derain, however, following his experience with Matisse at 
Collioure, abandoned this sensuously direct approach to seek 
a more subtle means of expression. “It is imperative to break 
out of the trap in which the realists have imprisoned us,” he 
he wrote to Vlaminck from London on Mar. 7, 1906. This 
visit to London, where the atmosphere enchanted him, inspired 
the best series of works Derain produced during his Fauve 
period — some twenty canvases commissioned by Vollard, who 
wished to have the famous series of subjects that Monet had 
exhibited with success in May and June, 1904, done again in 
the new style. While Vlaminck preferred hot colors — vermil- 
ion or pure chrome yellow violently contrasted with cobalt 
blue or ultramarine — Derain developed a more airy, Bubtle 
palette in which delicate cool shades predominated — greens, 
violets, and blues tinged with dusky pinks and mauves. As he 
himself declared, he sought to paint “forms bom outdoors, 
permeated with the full light of day, and meant to be seen 
in broad daylight." He sought not the vaporous, transient 
effects of Monet but the brilliant and palpable reflection rising 
on the colored surface of his canvas. His lively draftsmanship 
with its short, staccato strokes and thin, delicate lines comple- 
mented the fluent variety of his color scheme. Westminster Bridge 
(Paris, private coll.), which he selected from all the works that 
he brought back with him from London for submission to the 
Salon d’Autopme of 1906, is one of the most successful master- 
pieces of the Fauve movement. Arabesques of pure colors, 
flat areas of glowing yellows, greens, blues, and pinks, are inter- 
twined softly in a curving space, the dynamism of which unites 
every element of the composition in harmonious unity. In this 
painting Derain achieved an unforeseen and masterly fusion 
of Lautrec and Gauguin. 

Dufy, after the decisive revelation of Matisse, kept up his 
contacts with his fellow artists from Le Havre but had his 
closest affinities with Marquet. lliey worked side by side at 
F6camp in 1904 and at Sainte-Adresse in 1905. At the height 
of the Fauve movement in 190^ they spent the summer together 
on the Normandy coast in the triangle bounded by Le Havre, 
Honfleur, and Trouville, where so many artists have delighted 
to paint. At Trouville they painted the same signboard covered 
with multicolored posters, at Sainte-Adresse the same bathing 
establishment, at Le Havre the same views overlooking the 
harbor and the same streets decked with dags in celebration 
of Bastille Day. Both men gaily enlivened their palettes and 
often painted several versions of the same subjects. Although 
a comparison of their work reveals the similarity in their tech- 
nique and choice of color, it also makes the differences between 
them apparent. Dufy’s tendency was toward lighthearted fantasy, 
Marquet’s toward greater characterization and simplicity. 

During the same summer of 1905 Braque (q.v.), youngest 
of the Le Havre group, took up the Fauve style and worked 
with Friesz at Antwerp. There he painted a dozen works 
which mark his real debut as an artist. He profited by the 
technical experience of his older companion, acknowledging 
both his ability and the quality of his work. Braque's own 
perceptive and charming manner of seeing, his lyricism, and 
his constant potential for development were already noteworthy, 
however. After a brief stay in Paris during September and 


October, he too went south and passed the winter at L’Eataque, 
near Marseilles. There he adapted to his own purposes the 
pointillist technique developed at Saint-Tropez and Collioure, 
and within a color gamut that became increasingly brilliant, 
though always tastefully restrained, he too followed Gauguin 
in pursuit of linear rhythms and decorative patterns. Returning 
to Paris in February, 1907, he showed at the Salon dea Indi 
pendants and entered into direct relationship with Matisse, 
Derain, Vlaminck, and others of the Fauve group. Leaving 
for the south again in May, he went to La Ciotat, between 
Marseilles and Toulon, where Friesz, who had already atayed 
there in 1905, came to join him. The palette of both artists 
became increasingly brilliant and high-keyed, still further re- 
moved from nature, and their compositions tended to develop 
vertically through fiat planes outlined by strongly accentuated 
arabesques. In September before returning to Paris, they went 
to L’Estaque and gave renewed attention to formal problems. 

The esthetic concepts of the Fauves included an even dis- 
tribution of light and construction of space by means of color, 
which covers the entire surface of the painting with a minimum 
of effects of modeling or chiaroscuro; purity and simplification 
of pictorial means; and harmony in composition between the 
expressive or emotive content and the decorative elements and 
their arrangement. To quote Matisse in Notes of a Painter , 
“Composition is the art of arranging in a decorative manner 
the various elements at the painter's disposal for the expression 
of his feelings." Form and content coincide and modify one 
another through reciprocal action, for “expression comes from 
the colored surface that the spectator perceives in its entirety." 
Based on spontaneous reaction to color (“I discover the quality 
of colors in a purely instinctive way"), Fauvism may be termed 
a dynamic form of sensual pleasure (“the impact a scene pro- 
duces on the senses"), disciplined by synthesis and subordinated 
to a basic economy of means (“all that is not essential in a 
painting is detrimental to it"). 

Adherence to this strict discipline distinguishes the true 
creators of the movement from those followers who merely 
exaggerated their color within a conventional scheme and worked 
as if they were dyers rather than painters. For the excited 
handling of color is not in itself sufficient to characterize Fauvism. 
“This was only the external manifestation," Matisse declared. 
“Bauvism came into being because we suddenly wanted to 
abandon the imitation of the local colors of nature and sought 
by experimenting with pure color to obtain increasingly powerful 
— obviously instantaneous — effects, and also to achieve greater 
luminosity." 

The retrospective at the 1907 Salon d’Automne was devoted' 
to Cdzanne, whose principles of structure then supplanted 
Gauguin’s stress on the decorative as a dominant influence 
among artists. That year was a critical one for modem art, 
for at its beginning Picasso (with whom Derain significantly 
enough was soon to align himself) completed his DenunseUes 
d* Avignon, thus launching painting on a new direction. Cubism 
(see cubism AND futurism) was bom amidst the final strong 
manifestations of Fauvism and the rising tide of expressionism. 
The fact that Braque without self-betrayal could pass from 
Fauvism to cubism is sufficient demonstration that these contrary 
tendencies were equally valid, both contributing to the strong 
revolutionary movements of modem art. 

Fauvism outside France. Fauvism was not confined solely 
to France. In Germany there were two particular group* 
affected by it; the Brticke movement during its Dresden period, 
which has already been discussed briefly, and the Neue Kilnstler 
Vereinigung (New Artists’ Federation) in Munich before the 
secession of the Blaue Reiter (Blue Rider) group (see BXPRW* 
sionism). 

Despite the similarities of the Brticke group in Germany 
to the Fauves in France, already mentioned in connection with 
the 1905 Salon d’Automne, a direct connection was established 
between the two only at the end of 1907, when Max Pechstctfj 
returned to Dresden from a trip to France. In Paris he had 
discovered the activity of the Fauves and had met Van Dongan* 
The latter, invited to exhibit with the Briicke group in I 9 °*» 
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responded by tending them tome water colors and drawings. 
The choice of Van Dongen was far from accidental, for through 
his Dutch origin, his manner of seeing, his technique, and his 
choice of subject matter he was as close to the Germans as he 
wa8 to the French, and thus he could serve as a link between 
the two groups. Among the Fauves he was closest to the Chfitou 
pair, Derain and Vlaminck, who like him were inclined to be 
impulsive and who retained certain vestiges of impressionism. 

Munich, where the first German Sezession movement had 
taken place in 189a, was another very active center. Matisse, 
whose influence was extensive in Germany, made two trips 
there in 1908 and 1910. It was between those dates that the 
Neue Kilns tier Vereinigung was founded in Munich and that 
Kandinsky (q.v.) and Jawlenaky, even though they had exhibited 
at the 1905 Salon d’Automne in Paris, went through their 
Fauve period, directly under Matisse's influence. These two 
highly gifted Russian colorists had arrived in Munich in the 
same year, 1896, where they soon met and entered into a 
lasting and productive friendship. In 1904 two exhibitions at 
Munich of neoimpressionism and postimpresaionfrm had in- 
troduced them to the modern idioms of painting and the new 
possibilities of color. Jawlenaky made frequent trips to France 
where he came into contact with Matisse, Rouault, and through 
the monk-painter Willibrord Verkadc also with the Nabis and 
the Pont-Aven tradition (see gaucuin, Paul). In 1905 he went 
to Brittany and later to Provence, where for the first time he 
succeeded, in his own words, "in representing nature with 
tonalities as ardent as those of my own soul." 

From the spring of 1906 to the spring of 1907, precisely 
at the height of Fauvism, Kandinsky lived at Sevres, near Paris. 
Though he did not become personally acquainted with any of 
the French masters of color, he was strongly affected by their 
paintings; he frequented the Steins' salon and especially ad- 
mired the art of Matisse. Before returning to Munich he went 
to Dresden and exhibited with the Brilcke group. Hia early 
work up to 1907 had been sometimes neoimpressionist but 
more often ncoromantic, mingling reminiscences of Russian 
legends and folklore with fanciful motifs derived from the Ju- 
gendstil (see art nouveau). Under the stimulus of his trip to 
France a true change took place in his style in 1908-09, when 
he went to live at the foot of the Bavarian Alps in the charming 
village of Mumau and was soon joined there by Jawlenslqr. 
Together they discovered the ancient folk art typical of the 
region, painting on glass. Its naive expressiveness and its 
technique of applying pure color in separate fields like cloi- 
sonne enamel had a strong influence on their work. The 
Fauvism of both artists was always permeated by a kind of 
lyncal fantasy. 

The influence of Fauvism was also operative outside Europe, 
particularly in the United States (see Americas: art since 
COLUMBUS). 

Biblioo. Comprehensive bibliogt. on Fauvism, its artists, and its 
exhibition* are included in G. Duthuit, The Fauviat Painters, New York, 
ojso (trana. from the expanded version of a text published in Cahiers d’Art, 
IV. 5 . b, 10. 1020; V. s. 1030*. VI, 2. losr, bibliog. by JB. Karpcl) and in J. 
l^ymune, Fauvism. Geneva, 1959. Also: Europa 1907. Stedclijk Mua„ 
Amsterdam. 1957 (exhibition cat.); J. E. M tiller. Fauvism. Paris, 1957 ; 
H S. Myers, The German Expreaaioniata, New York, 1957; P. Sell. German 
Expressionist Painting. Berkeley, Los Angeles, Calif., 1957 : L. Vauxcellea. 
be Ksuviame, Geneva, 1958; U. Apollonio, Fauves e Cubisti. Bergamo, 
i r >s<j; Les Fauves, Gal. Beyeler. Baael, 1959 (exhibition cat.); Triumph 
<l<‘r Parhc: Die Europlischen Fauvet. Mus. zu AUerheiligen, Schaffenhausen, 
SihloM, Charlottenburg, Berlin, 1959 (exhibition cat.). 

Jean Leymarib 

Illustrations: pu. 255-264. 


FEATHERWORK. The um of feather* for decorating 
clothing, arms, tools, utensils, and religious objects has been 
Practiced in an area that extends from southern and eastern 
Asia through Indonesia and Oceania to the two Americas. 
This craft reached a high degree of perfection and became, in 
|® ct > an art in various areas of Polynesia and among the pre- 
Columbian Central American and Andean civilizations. 


Summary. Definition of featherwork and techniques (col. 382). 
Asia and Oceania (col. 382). America (col 384). 

Definition of featherwork and techniques. A distinction 
must be made between a simple feather ornament and feather- 
work. Neither the attaching of feathers to the skin with blood 
— a practice of African Bushmen and Australian aborigines — 
or some other medium nor the inserting of single feathers into 
the hair constitutes true featherwork. Only when feathers are 
used in a clearly recognizable decorative plan, achieved with 
the help of technical means, cm ftatherwork be called an art, 
the finest products of whfcfai may be termed mosaics. 

Featherwork is never an end in itself but rather a decorative 
complement to religious or personal objects. It has been used 
on headgear, capes, ponchos, blankets, baskets, shields, and 
religious objects, particularly ceremonial staffs. Featherwork 
has been used even for money on some of the islands of the 
Pacific, for example, the Santa Cruz (see coins and medals). 
The feathers, which are never employed independently, are 
applied as decoration to a base of a different material, such 
as net, cloth, wood, paper, leather, or bark. They may be 
either of one color or several, in the latter case a design being 
worked out in the various hues. 

Feathers are applied in three ways. In the first they are 
inserted by their quills into the base material. This technique 
is used mostly for head ornaments and in dance shields made 
of basketry, bamboo, or wood. The large dance; shields from 
Melanesia are made of bark surrounded by a rattan border, 
into which the feathers are inserted fanwise. This method, 
which actually involves no more than an artificial lengthening 
of the quill by means of bamboo or wood splints, is also used 
for decorating frontal bands and crowns. Only a limited number 
of variations of design can be produced by this technique, 
though some variety may be obtained by trimming the feathers 
to desired patterns or altering the shapes of the base into which 
the feathers are fixed. 

In the second way the feathers are glued to a base of smooth 
wood, paper, or, less frequently, twining or net. The third 
way, in which the quill is tied to a loop, is extensively practiced. 
Two techniques are used. In one, single feathers are tied di- 
rectly to the base material. In the other, either single feathers 
or bunches of feathers are tied to a string, which in its turn 
is intertwined with the base material. 

The three techniques have been employed side by side 
and all used for both simple and extremely complicated works. 
In cultures where featherwork has been practiced a qualitative 
development going from the use of large, second-grade feathers 
toward those carefully selected for color, size, and direction 
of veining can always be noted. The specialized professions 
of bird catchers and feather merchants have arisen in these 
cultures as a result of this development. 

Asia and Oceania. In Asia and the islands of the Pacific 
Ocean featherwork has been found only among the peoples who 
had attained the agricultural stage of development and in the 
more advanced cultures deriving from them. It was used 
mainly for head ornaments, which are of three kinds. In the 
first, feathers project fanwise from a base, usually a band or 
ring that either encircles the head horizontally or runs aloqg 
the top of the head vertically (pl. 266). In the latter case the 
band may go either from the forehead to the nape or from one 
temple to the other. The second type is a true crown, in which 
the feathers are arranged vertically around the head. The third 
is the hat, made of basketry or wood, on which the feathers are 
attached by any of various techniques. While the first two types 
have an extraordinarily wide distribution, appearing over almost 
all the area between southern Asia and Polynesia, the third is 
found only in Polynesia, among certain tribes in Borneo, and 
among some of the Naga tribes in Assam in India. Particularly 
in central Polynesia feather ornament appears on conical coiled 
hats. A specialty of the Polynesian craft is die use of rosettes, 
obtained by tying bunches of feathers to small rings. These 
rosettes are then arranged on die hats in horizontal bands. 
An especially interesting development of this type of head 
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decoration was the unique war hat, or fau, of the Society Islands. 

It could be worn only by men of high rank, and in the tumult 
of battle became a rallying point. A hat like this, cylindrical 
and open at the top, made from twined rattan, might reach a 
height of some thirty inches. Green feathers bordered by 
white ones radiate from the lower edge, while the cylinder 
itself is covered by the long tail feathers of the tropic bird 
Phaithan Upturns . 

Feathers also play a part in cult paraphernalia and shields. 
In the Sepik River area of New Guinea and in New Britain 
the shields of the warriors are decorated with a simple mosaic 
of feathers. In central New Guinea small woven rattan towers 
covered with red and green feathers and wood and bone cere- 
monial staffs, also covered with brightly colored feathers, are 
used for religious purposes. 

The feathers are applied to all these shields, towers, and 
staffs by the same method. First they are carefully graded, so 
that the smaller may be placed over the larger. The single 
feathers are neither inserted into K the base nor are they tied; 
they adhere to each other naturally. In fact, the whole construc- 
tion is held together by a band of rattan applied to the outside, 
though the lower feathers may sometimes be slightly glued. 
The rattan strip is always placed under the upper layer of 
feathers, bo as not to spoil the design. 

Feather wheels of this type of construction with a diameter 
just short of five feet have been discovered in the Finisterre 
Mountains of New guinea. The feathers are arranged in 
concentric polychrome circles. A necessary technical expedient 
of these wheels is the artificial lengthening of the quills. These 
additions are all hidden in a circle of leaves in the center of the 
wheel. 

None of these, however, is so noteworthy as the large feath- 
er capej» made in Hawaii, in the Society Islands, and among 
the Maori in New Zealand (see Polynesian cultures). These 
capes, the history of which has been studied by Sir Peter Buck 
(1943, i944)i whose native name is Te Rangi Hiroa, began as 
local developments in each of these three centers, unrelated 
fO one another or to similar phenomena in the Americas. In 
each of the three cultures the cape originated as a leaf-covered 
fishing net that served simply as a protection against the rain. 
It has been proved that in the earliest capes, especially those 
of the Maori, the feathers were attached to the net by the same 
technique with which the bunches of leaves were fastened. 

The surprising circular form of the Hawaiian cape is the 
final step of a very long evolution that must have been completed 
shortly before the discovery of the islands by Captain Cook 
in 1778. Its antecedents were rectangular capes, technically 
much simpler. To cover the large meshes of the fishing net 
large feathers were needed, and therefore in the beginning use 
was made of the black feathers from the cock and the frigate 
bird, brown ones from the neck of the cock, and white ones 
from the breast of the Phaithon Upturns. The quills of these 
feathers are short and stiff, ^tnlike the pliable leaves, which 
necessitated the creation of a new technique. Instead of being 
tied in bunches, each single feather was tied to the net with 
a string of its own. The feathers of the wood birds were, 
however, not large enough to cover the large mesh of the net. 
This difficulty was overcome either by cutting the skin of the 
bird into strips and gluing them to bark that was then applied 
to the net, or by reducing the diameter of the meshes so that 
they could be covered by shorter feathers. To obtsin the cir- 
cular form of the Hawaiian cape the net had to be cut into 
segments, since the knotting technique used in making the 
net allowed the production only of rectangular forms. The 
segments were then sewed together to make the circular shape. 
The Hawaiian feather cape is therefore a tailored garment. 

The feathers especially favored were foe red ones of the 
iiwi (Vestiaria coccined) and the apapani ( Himatione sanguined). 
Also employed were the yellow feathers of the 0-0 ( Moho ttobilts) 
and the mamo bird (Drepanis pacified) t now extinct, and more 
rarely, the green ones of the ou ( Psittirostra psittacea). These 
feathers were worked so delicately that the final product was 
like velvet or plush. Most prized were the red feathers, which 
were venerated as symbols (souls) of the gods in the Society 


Islands. With the passing of time, however, the yellow feathers 
became most desired, although even today the yellow feather 
capes are called ahuula , or red garments. Special crested war 
helmets and heads of the war god Kukailimoku (PL. 265) were 
made in Hawaii by a similar technique. 

America. In America, as in Asia and Oceania, feafoerwork 
of this kind was developed by agricultural peoples and in the 
high archaic civilizations that sprang from them. Here, too, 
there was a preponderance of headgear, and typologically the 
same forms as in Asia and Oceania appear. In North America 
the eagle feathers of the Plains Indians are associated with 
this kind of head ornament. Among these tribes the feather 
warbonnet was a sign of bravery. Originally the appendage to 
the headpiece, falling down the back, reached to the hips. But 
when in the second half of foe 16th century the North American 
Indian adopted the horse, the tail of the warbonnet lengthened, 
becoming much longer than the normal stature of a man, so 
that it could be worn only when the warrior rode horseback. 

Feather headgear reached its greatest pomp in the tropical 
zones of Central and South America (pl. 267). The vertical 
crown with the feathers arranged fanwise is often met with 
among the Caribs, the Arawaks, and the Tupia. Among the 
Mojo Indians of the Mamord River head ornaments consisting 
of no less than 300 tail feathers of 85 different birds, mostly 
Ostinops decumanus, macaw, and other parrot varieties, have 
been collected. A particular characteristic of the South Amer- 
ican featherwork is the ornamental use of elytra (anterior 
wings) of beetles, which have a metallic luster. This has also 
been found in the featherwork of central New Guinea. 

Feather-decorated mantles and blankets appear throughout 
most of the two Americas (pls. 279, 271). Usually they are 
formed of either strips of bird skins or the whole skins sewn 
together. In the southeastern part of North America and along 
the Gulf Coast turkey feather cloaks and covers were used by the 
men, while similar garments were made of swan or duck feathers 
for the female members of the noble families. The same kinds 
of apparel were produced by the California Indians from pel- 
ican feathers. In South America, too, one finds similar cloaks, 
especially among the Tupi, where they were used by chiefs 
and priests. From the typological point of view these should 
not really be considered featherwork, since the feathers are 
still attached to the skin of the bird. Nevertheless, there was 
an attempt toward composition manifested in the choice of the 
various colors and sizes of the feathers, even if these cloaks 
can in no way be compared to the highly evolved products of 
the Oceanic cultures. ^ 

Feather decoration of religious objects was as common 
in America as in Asia and foe South Seas. From the Iroquois 
area of New York to foe Gulf Coast there existed foe feather 
fan and the application of polychrome feathers to tobacco pipes* 
The California Indians decorated their baskets with feathers 
(II, pl. 233; see basketry). Especially among the Pueblo 
Indians feathers played an important part as religious objects, 
symbols, and altar maments. 

Featherwork in the Americas reached its greatest develop- 
ment among the high archaic civilizations, especially in Mexico, 
where feathers were used in war ornaments and aa emblems 
of rank. Over a quilted cuirass the warrior wore a costume 
consisting of a cotton shirt, to which feathera were attached 
This war dress was called ekuatl (akin). The king of foe Aztecs 
in battle wore the dress of the god Xipe, a shirt made from the 
pink feathers of the spoonbill (Ajaja ajaja), which represented 
the skin of the victim that Xipe wore. To this was added » 
crown of the same feathers, a sash of quetzal (Pharomacrus 
mocirmo) feathers, and a shield decorated with feather mosaic. 

Peculiar to Mexican featherwork are the large war emblem** 
A light bamboo basketry frame was covered with bark fiber 
to which individual feathera, feather mosaic, and gold l**f 
were applied. With the aid of a ladderlike support foe warrior 
carried this emblem on his shoulders. Represented on the** 
emblems were head ornaments, symbols of the gods and anim*}* 
and religious and secular objects. Also part of foe war outfit 
was a round fiat shield (pl. 268) without umbilicus (knob to 
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the center of the shield), on the front of which agave paper 
was pasted and then covered by a feather mosaic. 

The Aztecs, immigrants from the north, origially knew 
only the black, brown, and white feathers of the eagle, the 
turkey, the quail, the duck, and the heron. But in Mexico 
they became acquainted with the splendor of tropical colors, 
prizing above all die metallic-green tail feathers of the quetzal, 
equaled in value only by gold and jade. The pink feathers of 
the spoonbill and the turquoise-blue ones of the South American 
chatterers were equally treasured. The Aztecs also utilized the 
red of the macaw ( Ara macao), the yellow-green of the young 
parrot, the golden yellow of the oxiole {Icterus gularis ), as well 
as the splendid polychrome of the humming bird. The tying 
technique prevailed, the feathers being placed one over the other 
like roof tiles. For a multicolored design the various layers of 
color were laid one over another, and the desired motif was 
later cut with a knife. 

Central American feathcrwork had its origin not on the 
Mexican plateau but on the Gulf Coast, inhabited by the ancient 
Olmeca. Only a few examples of this splendid art have been 
preserved. Among the most famous of the “guest’s gifts" of 
Montezuma is a regal headdress preserved in Vienna (Mus. 
fur Vftlkerkunde). Only two to four of the tail feathers of a 
quetzal are usable; in the Vienna headdress 459 have been 
counted. 

Also noteworthy are some of the products of the colonial 
age, such as the miter with representations of Christian themes 
that is part of the Medici Collection, today preserved in the Pa- 
lazzo Pitti in Florence (pl. 27a). 

Feather mosaics have also been found in the Incan culture 
zone (I, pl. x8x; see ANDEAN PROTOHISTORY). It is known 
that the Incas produced garments and blankets in this technique, 
but no piece directly attributable to them has survived. Excel- 
lent examples have been found in tombs on the Peruvian 
coast, however, in the same technique used in Central America 

(PLS. Z 69 , 271). 

Uiblioo. F. Deni®, Art® plumaria, Pari®. 1875: E. H. Giglioli, An 
plumari®, IAE. VII. 1804: W. T. Brigham. Hawaiian Feathcrwork, Bernice 
IV Bishop Mu«.. Mem.. Honolulu. I. 1. 1899; I. s. 1903; VII. 1, 1018: 
A. Baeulcr. Altperuanltche Kunat. Berlin. 1902-03; E. Seeler. Ancient 
Mexican Feather Ornaments, B. of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
XXVIII. 1904; C. W. Mead, Technique of Some South American Feather- 
work. APAmM, New York, 1907: H. L. Roth, The Maori Mantle. Bank- 
fit M Mui.. Halifax, 1923; J. F. Stokea, Note® on Polyne®ian Feathcrwork. 
JI’S, XXXIV, 192s; L. Freund. Vogclbllge und Fedem, Die Rohatoffe 

Ticrreiches. I. 5. Berlin. 1918: P. H. Buck (Te Rangi Hiroa). The 
Feather Cloak of Tahiti. JPS, LIII. 1943; P. H. Buck (Te Rangi Hiroa). 
The Local Evolution of Hawaiian Feather Cape® and Cloak®. JPS. LIII. 
iv44. K. A. Nowotny. Die historiachen Nachrichten liber die mexikaniachen 
Fedcr- und Moaaikarbeiten in Wien, International Congress of Americanist®, 
XXXI 1. Copenhagen, 1958. 

Carl A. Schmitz 
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FEININGER, Lyonbl. American painter, graphic artist, 
illustrator, and cartoonist (b. New York, 1871; d. New York, 
I( )5M. The son of professional musicians, Lyonel studied the 
violin with his father, and by the age of twelve had performed 
in concerts. In 1887 he was sent to Germany to study music 
hut there decided to change to art. He studied first at the 
Hamburger Kunstgewerbeschule and from 1889 to 1891 at the 
Akademie der KUnste in Berlin. In Paris, 1892-93, he worked 
at the Acad&nie Colaroasi. In 1893 he began to work as a 
cartoonist and illustrator in Berlin for such publications as 
Lustige Blatter and Harper* s Young People . In Paris, 1906-07, 
he produced regular comic strips for the Chicago Tribune . He 
turned to painting just aa the cubist movement was appearing. 

1911 he came into direct contact with cubism in Paris, and 
knew Robert Delaunay (q.v.), who was important to the develop- 
ment of Feininger as he was to be to other artists of the Blaue 
Heiter group, such as Marc, Klee, and Kandinsky (qq.v.). 
Feininger'* pictures of 1913 (e.g., The Side Wheeler , Detroit, 
Inst, of Arts) show the lyrical and spiritualized treatment of 
^bism characteristic of this artist's early years. His art bears 
a closer relationship to the quasi-futurist expression of De- 


launay than to the more static fragmentation of the ordinary 
cubists; in mood he projects a kind of delicacy in liis dissolution 
of form and interpenetration of space. This quality made him 
of immediate interest to Franz Marc, who invited Feininger to 
participate in the Blaue Reiter exhibition at the First German 
Autumn Salon in Berlin (1913), and it is ultimately with this 
group of romantic expressionists that one must classify Feininger. 
Between 1919 and 1924 he taught painting and graphic art at 
the Bauhaus in Weimar, moving with the Bauhaus group to 
Dessau and functioning there »« artist-in-residence (1925-33) 
until the Bauhaus was closed by the Nazis. In 1924 he had 
joined Kandinsky, Klee, antyi J^Jcnsky to form the Blue Four 
(Die Blauen Vier), a Blaue Reiter successor group which ex- 
hibited in the United States and Mexico as well as in Germany. 
During this second phase of his career, the srt of Feininger 
took on a quiet, horizontalized, and un-cubist form, emphasiz- 
ing tiny boats against deeply receding seascapes or the smallness 
of man against the largeness of nature in a modernized version 
of the art of Caspar David Friedrich. Feininger, who gave a 
one-man show at the Nationalgakrie in Berlin (1931) and who 
was commissioned by the city of Halle to create a series of 
gift paintings, was included among the “degenerate" artists by 
the Hitler government after 2933. In 1937 Feininger returned 
to his native America, where his reputation was already estab- 
lished. Two important commissions for the New York World’s 
Fair (1939-40) were followed by a two-man show (with the 
American expressionist Marsdcn Hartley) at the Museum of 
Modem Art in 1944. The subtly poetic Feininger continued 
to be concerned with transcending the limitations of the physical 
world to achieve a more spiritual meaning. His works may 
be found in many public collections, among them the Institute 
of Arts (Detroit), the Museum of Modem Art (New York), 
the Walker Art Center (Minneapolis; I, pl. 115), the City Art 
Museum (St. Louis), and the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
(New York). See Americas: art since columbus; I, pl. 115. 

Bibliog. Dorothy C. Miller, ed., Lyonel Feininger and Marsdcn 
Hartley. New York. 1944 (Mua. of Modern Art cat.); Jacques Villon. Lyonel 
Feininger. Boston, 1990 (Inst, of Contemporary Art cat.); Han® Hesa. Lyonel 
Feininger. Cologne, i960. Eng. tran®.. New York, 1961 (with cat. of works 
and comprehensive bibliog.). 

Bernard S. Mvnts 


FETTI, Domenico (Feti). Italian painter (b. probably at 
Rome, ca. 2588; d. Venice, Apr. 26, 1623). Fetti was trained 
in Rome under Lodovico Cigoli, whose influence is apparent 
in his early work, according to the art historian Giovanni Ba- 
glione. Cigoli recommended the painter to Cardinal Ferdinando 
Gonzaga, later Duke of Mantua, and Fetti was evidently work- 
ing at Mantua by 1613 ( Female Martyr , initialed and dated 
16x3, Mantua, Palazzo Ducale); a ducal order of 1624 makes 
provision for Fetti from June 29, 2623. At Mantua he was 
fully employed not only on a frieze of imaginary portraits of 
the Gonzaga family and other work for the palace but also for 
local churches. He was sent in 1628 to visit Florence and was 
warmly received by the court there. In 2620 the Duke of 
Mantua presented him with a house. The following year Fetti 
was dispatched to Venice to acquire suitable pictures for the 
ducal villa “Favorita" (letter of July 24, 1622, from the Duke). 
In 1622, as the result of a quarrel, Fetti left Mantua again 
for Venice, where he wrote a letter of apology to the Duke, 
Sept. 10, 1622. In February, 2623, he was still at Venice — 
despite requests for his return — and then begged for three 
months’ leave to finish work commissioned at Venice. News 
of his grave illness reached Mantua early in April, 2623. Ba- 
glione records his age at death as about thirty-five. 

Fetti was influenced presumably by Caravaggio, certainly by 
Elsheimer, and probably by Rubens. He painted portraits and 
religious pictures, but his most personal contribution appears 
in Biblical themes such aa the Multiplication of the Loaves 
(II, pl. 202), the Prodigal Son, and the Pearl of Great Price — 
the pictures often exist in several versions. The brevity of 
Fetti's career and the absence of dated pictures make his chro- 
nology difficult to trace; serious study of his work is compars- 
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tively recent. Groups of his pictures are at Vienna, Dresden, 
and Hampton Court. The altarpiece mentioned by Baglione 
as painted by the artist when young in the Church of S. Lorenzo 
in Damaso, Rome, is in the Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore. 
His sister Lucrina, a nun, also painted. 

BtBLioG. A. Lusio, La Galleria del Gonzae* venduta aU'lnghilterra . . . . 
Milan. 1913: P. Aakew. Domenico Fetti. London, 1954 (unpublished thesis. 
University of London); P. Michel ini. Arte Veneta, 1955- 

Michael Levbt 


FIGURE, HUMAN. See human figure. 


FIGURE COMPOSITION. See choreography. 


FILARETE, Antonio. Florentine sculptor and architect who 
was bom about 1400 and died, according to Vasari, at the age 
of 69. His given name was Antonio Averlino. The name "FiUretc” 
is close to the Greek for "lover of virtue/* and its humanistic 
pretentiousness is typical of Filarete'a career and aims. Most 
of what we know of his life is derived from Vasari, who thought 
little of his abilities: “If Pope Eugenius IV, when he resolved 
to make the bronze door for St. Peter’s in Rome, had used 
diligence in seeking for men of excellence . . . [and he would 
easily have been able to find them at that time, when Brunel- 
leschi, Donatello, and other rare craftsmen were alive] it would 
not have been carried out in the deplorable manner which it 
reveals . . . .” Filarete’a doors were put up on June 26, 1445; 
they are among the few objects from Old St. Peter’s that are 
still in place. Vasari’s strictures are justified in that these doors, 
which cannot compare with the work of Ghiberti or Donatello 
(qq.v.), were clearly intended to rival Ghiberti’s doors for the 
Baptistery in Florence (II, pl. 290). 

In about 1447 of 1448, Filarete left Rome and went to 
Lombardy. In 1456 he began to build the great Milanese hos- 
pital, the Albergo de* Poveri di Dio. The new hospital was 
architecturally important in that it was planned as a cross in 
a square, with a church at the center; that is, it looked forward 
to the central-plan type of building culminating in Bramante’s 
St. Peter’s. Even more important, however, was Filarete’s 
Treatise and his influence in propagating the classical style of 
Brunelleschi in northern Italy. The Treatise is datable at about 
1461-64 (I, PL. 406), and is largely based on Alberti’s theories. 
Many of the ideas on town planning anticipate much later 
theories (III, PL. 484). Almost nothing survives to give an 
idea of Filarete’s style, but it seems clear that compromises 
with local taste and practice made his buildings much less 
important than his ideas. 

Sources. Filarete'a Treatise bs been edited (unsatisfactorily) by W. 
von Oettingcn, Vienna. 1896. * 

Bxblioo. M. Lazzaroni and A. MuAoz, Filarete, Rome, 1908; H. Roeder, 
The Borders of Filarete’s Bronze Doors, Warburg, X, 1947* PP- 130-33; 
J. R. Spencer, La Datazione del trattato..., RArte, XXXI, ser. iii, 1956. 
pp. 93^103; J. R. Spencer. Filarete and Hia Central-plan Architecture, 
JSAH. XVII. 1938. pp. 10-18; H. Saalman. Early Renaissance Architectural 
Theory and Practice in Antonio Filarete’s Trattato.,., AB, XL 1 , 1959. 
p. 89 ft. 
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FINLAND. The Finns belong linguistically to the Finno- 
Ugrian group. T*hc history of Finland became a part of the 
history of the West upon its Christianization, which occurred 
only following its submission to Sweden in 1x57. Thereafter, 
because of its geographic position, it was overshadowed by 
its more powerful neighbors, Sweden and Russia. During this 
period of shifting foreign domination, the Finns repeatedly 
expressed their desire for independence. These feelings 


reflected in the development of local trends — which were, 
however, always strongly influenced by Swedish culture — 
within the m^jor European art styles. During the Napoleonic 
era, Finland was ceded to Russia, which exerted tome cultural 
pressure upon it during the 19th century. Finland achieved 
independence in 1917 and adopted a republican constitution 
(1919). In 1947, it was obliged to cede several parts of its 
territory — the Karelian Isthmus, including Viipuri (Vyborg), 
the Fisher Peninsula, and the Pechenga (Petsamo) fiord — to 
the Soviet Union. Finland has never attained a cohesive artistic 
tradition because of (1) its sparse population, which is and hat 
always been concentrated in the coastal areas, and (2) its complex 
political history and long subjection to foreign cultural influences. 
It has, nonetheless, made distinguished contributions in the 
fields of architecture, city planning, and industrial design. 

Summary. Cultural end artistic epochs (col. 388). Chief art 
centers (col. 394). 

Cultural and artistic epochs. The earliest Stone Age find* 
that have been made in Finland date from the postglacial epoch, 
but the terms "art” or "craft” can be applied only to those object* 
that date from the Neolithic period. The so-called "combed pottery'* 
( Kammkeramik; pl. 152) dates from this period. The vases of this 
type are usually large, and their bases are rounded or pointed (probably 
to permit them to be set into sandy ground). They are decorated 
with allover ornamental motifs applied by means of an instrument 
similar to a comb. The surface may be incised with small csvitiei 
forming diamond -shaped patterns, or also it may be embellished 
with diagonal lines and bands, or diamond-shaped ribbons. The 
occasional bird motifs are also completely stylized. In Finland, a* 
in the rest of the large area of northeastern Europe in which artifats 
of this culture have been found, different phases and local groups 
can be distinguished. Among the best products are those of the 
so-called "Karelian pottery" brought to light in the region of Lake 
Ladoga (Lsatokka). 

A Urge elk's head in wood found at Rovaniemi in the northernmost 
part of FinUnd can be dated at about 2300 B.c. on geological grounds. 
This is one of the most outstanding naturalistic animal sculptures 
preserved from the Stone Age, and it is linked stylistically with the 
sculptured heads which are the most authentic art works of this sge 
in FinUnd. Similar animal heads, including those of elk and bears, 
also form the backs of drilled weapons. This type of sculpture sptead 
throughout eastern Karelia; furthermore, it is probable that severs! 
of the specimens found in Finland were executed there, inasmuch 
as these regions were all part of the same cultural area. Moat of the 
weapons bearing animal heads date from the last phase of the Stone 
Age (2000-1500 b.c.). Animal heads, moatly those of elk, also adorn 
the hilts of several schist daggers and knivea and the handles of woode n 
spoons; one of the Utter dispUys the head of a duck. A eculptured 
human head decorates the back of one drilled tool. Generally, howevefr ; 
human figures are very infrequent. A face appeexv on an amber 
pendant, several small clay idols are in human form, and a Urge 
human head of carved wood — perhaps an idol — has been pre- 
served. Noteworthy among Uter works of the Stone Age are two 
rock paintings. The first was found in southern FinUnd and is 
geometric and painted in ocher. The other, found in northern 
Finland, depicts animal figures. AUo worthy of mention is the 
beautiful workmanship of several stone weapons, particularly that of 
the Finnish two-hUded ax. 

The last phase of the Stone Age is characterized by the decline 
of pottery, the production of which was of slight importance during 
the Bronze Age and the early Iron Age. In this period weapon* 
and decorative objects were imported, st first from the Scandinavian 
regions and later from the eastern Baltic areas, although a limited 
quantity of them was produced in Finland also. 

Only toward the middle of the first century of our era is it possible 
to speak of native arte and crafts in Finland. Decorative motifs were 
nearly all geometric in western FinUnd, including lines, triangle*, 
bull’s-eyes, and lozenges; they remained geometric throughout the 
entire later period of the Iron Age. At the time of the last migration 
(a.d. 600-800), numerous ornaments of Germanic type, depictm* 
animals, were produced, along with simple bronze ornaments of locw 
workmanship. Some characteristic elements of these Germanic orna- 
ments are not found outside Finland, and it may therefore he assumed 
that they were also of local manufacture. The decorative animal motifs 
were, however, not typically Finnish, and in the Viking period they 
became rigidly geometric. A Finnish characterUtic it drop decoration* 
which became increasingly common. On the whole, no bronzes of W* 
artistic quality were produced in FinUnd. However, a purely Fton*" 
custom was that of decorating cloth or articles of clothing with 
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spirals and forming artistic designs such as the swastika, the Maltese 
cross, and ao on. Intereating, too, are the Karelian apron borders 
(„cr EUROPEAN PROTOHISTORY). 

Ella Kivikobki 

From about 400 to 1 100, during the period of migration and of 
Viking domination, the structure of the houses changed from a prim- 
itive to a more advanced form. During the Viking period, the houses 
were built chiefly of horizontally laid logs. For defensive purposes, 
the ancient castles were built — with rudimentary technique — of 
masonry, and were supplemented by log fortifications. The hand- 
icrafts reveal national stylistic traits juxtaposed with Scandinavian 
and Baltic influences. 

Beginning with the isth century, Christianity began to spread 
throughout Finland, and the first ecclesiastical buildings were erected. 
Toward the end of the lath century, wooden churches, Romanesque 
in style, appeared in the southern and southwestern regions of the 
country. This type of church had a short, rectangular nave and a 
narrower, lower apse on the east. In the 13th century, the wood 
was replaced by gray atone and granite, and in some buildings a 
western tower is found. Toward the end of the 13th century, the 
first Gothic churches were built, with three aisles of equal or nearly 
equal height. A sacristy was provided on the north, and on the 
south was the to-called "arms room." The moat important church 
of this epoch ia the Cathedral of Turku (Abo), built largely of brick 
(ca. 1286-93; the western tower was added in 2310). About 1286-90, 
the church of Nousiainen (Nousia) was built, with two aisles and two 
apses, and dedicated to St. Henry, the patron saint of Finland. The 
style of the structure reveals Swedish and north German influences. 
Among the examples of secular architecture are the many 13th-century 
castles that reflect characteristics of the Romanesque style; these 
structures had the common feature of a ring of fortifications provided 
with towers and an interior residential building. Turku Caatle (begun 
in 1280), Viipuri Castle (the first stage of which dates from about 
12(13-1323), and the Caatle of Himecnlinna (Tavastchus) — begun 
lair in the 13th century — arc the beat-preserved specimens. 

From 1300 to 1400, the Gothic style reached its culmination. 
Wood, stone, and brick were the building materials used. The 
wooden churches often had sacristies built of masonry. In the 14th 
century, the ceilings were generally of wood, and the vaults were 
completely ribbed. In the 15th century, on the other hand, brick 
vts used; the churches, with one or two aisles, or a nave and two 
side aisles, were covered with groin and star vaults. In addition to 
the vaults, the windows and doors also were framed with brick, as 
* as the upper part of the facade in particular. The Church of the 
Holy Cross at Hattula (ca. 1 320-50), a celebrated goal of pilgrimages, 
is entirely of brick. In the late 14th century, an apae was added to 
the Cathedral of Turku, and its tower was heightened. Other notable 
churches of this period are situated in Taivaaaalo (Tofaala), Parainen 
(Palest), Kocppoo (Korpo), Ulvila (Ulfsby), Lohja (Lojo), Porvoo 
(Borga), Pyhtfli (Pytias), Hollola Vanaja, and Iaokyrd (Storkyro). 
In the Orthodox area of eaatem Finland, on the other hand, only 
wooden churches, — patterned after the Byzantine style — were 
built. Of the convent or monastery churches, there remain that 
of the Franciscan monastery of Raum and that of the monastery 
of St. Bridget of Nsantali (NAdendal). 

An example of pure Gothic ia provided by the Castle of HAmeen- 
lmna, completed about 1320-50, which reflects the characteristics 
of the castles of the Teutonic Order. Viipuri Caatle was also enlarged, 
while the Caatle of the Bishop of Kuuaiato, near Turku, Kors- 
holm (Muatasaari) Cattle, Kastelholm in Ahvenanmaa (Aland), and 
the Castle of Raseborg (Raaespori) on the southern coast of Finland 
arc of more recent construction. Built in the late 15th century, fol- 
lowing the victory of the Grand Duchy of Moscow over Novgorod, 
wns the Caatle of St. Olave (begun in 1475) in Savo, which was one 
°f the first castles of the north intended to house artillery. 

The church vaults and walla were decorated with frescoes. The 
earliest frescoes known are those of Aland (ca. 1300-50); the others 
"just date from the late 15th century. In addition to iconographic 
themes of sacred and legendary character, great importance was 
K«ven to ornamentation. The colon generally used were reddiah- 
brown, dark gray, and green. Among the artists, varied tenden- 
cies arc distinguishable: influences from the Swedish school are ap- 
parent in the school of Peter, son of Henry, who was active in south- 
west Finland; Baltic influence is reflected in the paintinga in the church 
°f Inkoo (lng&) in southern Finland. The paintinga in the church 
°f Kuinlinge form a separate, highly developed group. Several 
paintings in the churches of H«me and Uutimaa (Nyland) represent 
ar > exuberant and rustic trend (e.g., churches of Hattula and Lohja, 
IS 10-2°). 

The traditional sculpture of Finland ia in wood, and the favorite 
objects for artists were Christ, the Madonna, and the Apostles, 
0 which were added, fr o m among the aeints, St. Anna, St. Olave, 


and St. Bridget. Sculptured figures also adorned the ciboria. Inter- 
mingled with the objects of local workmanship, however, were many 
imported ones. Some of the national sculpture was patterned after 
foreign models, while another group clearly displays Finnish traits. 
The Swedish island of Gotland exerted a strong influence in the 14th 
century through the Master of Lieto (Lundo). The north German 
influence began in the late 14th century (die Matter of Sttkamfiki, 
active in the H&me region about 1450). Also of this period are 
numerous ciboria, the moat important being that of St. Barbara 
at Kalanti (Nykyrko). From about 1490 to 1520, sculpture evolved 
toward a clearly national style, moat of this production being centered 
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in Turku. Most of the craft objects were imported (e.g., the cenotaph 
of St. Henry in the church of Nousiainen, of Flemish workmanship, 
ca. 1415-20). The seats of the religious orders were of particular 
importance in the production of textiles (e.g., the moneatery of St, 
Bridget, in Naantali). 

In the 16th century, several castles were remodeled in Renais- 
sance style (e.g., Turku Caatle). Notable among the minor cestlea 
are those of Suitia (Svidja), Siuntio (Sjundek, 1540), and Kankainen 
in Maaku (ca. 1550). In 1562, the Swede Andera the Fainter drew 
plana for a baationed wall, on the Italian model, to defend the sectors 
that had been built outside Viipuri’a walla. Religious ardiitecture, 
painting, and sculpture came to a halt during the Reformation, with 
the exception of the paintinga that were executed in the church of 
Isokyrd (1560). Handicrafts, centered in Turku, were influenced by 
Renaissance taatea. 
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The 17th century witnessed the foundation of 15 new cities, 
built according to Renaissance ideas of city planning. Important 
among these projects is the comprehensive plan of KAkisalmi (Keks- 
golm; 1635, by Olaf Hanson Omehufvud) and that of Viipuri by 
Anders Torstensson (1650). Residential castles were numerous and 
built with characteristic roofs either of wood or of stone. The most 
conspicuous late Renaissance examples are Lauhisaari (VillnAs) in 
Askainen (1650), and Saryilahti (Sarvlax) in Pomgja, with its Palla- 
dian facade (1670). In religious architecture, wood was the dominant 
material; for example, in the churches of Pohjanmai, Saloinen (1622), 
and Kcmpele (1686) with towers. After 1660, cruciform churches, 
modeled after that of St. Catherine in Stockholm, appeared; and 
toward the end of the century, the belfry tower, one of the most 
original structures of the Finnish Renaissance, was adopted. 

Religious painting was reborn in the 17th century, as exemplified 
by the wall paintings of the churches of Saloinen (1641), Pyhlmaa 
(1667), and Tomio (Tomek; 1687-88). Portrait painting was also 
established. At the century’s end, the work of the miniaturist Elias 
Brenner (1647-1717) was distinguished. Handicrafts were influenced 
by the baroque style at the close of the century, while important 
centers of production other than Turku were established. 

The 18th-century plan of the fortified city of Hamina (Fredriks- 
hamn) is of considerable interest. It was built on an octagonal 
plan, with the streets radiating from a central plaza. Surrounded 
by a fortress with six bastions (designed by Axel Lfiwen, 1722), it 
was patterned after the ideal Renaissance city. The most imposing 
structure of the time was the island fort of Suomenlinna (Sveaborg), 
opposite Helsinki (Helsingfors), which was begun in 1748. It was 
designed by Augustin EhrensvArd (1710-72) in accordance with the 
tenets of S6bastien Le Prestre de Vauban, and also influenced by 
the Italian baroque (e.g!, the King’s Gate at Soumenlinna). In the 
design of the castles, the influence of French classicism prevailed; 
its most important representative was C. HArlcman (1700-53). 
The mansard roof became common, and the rooms were arranged 
as a rule around a central hall, as at Fagervik in Inkoo and TykS at 
Pemia (from 1770)- Neoclassicism was predominant at the close of 
the century, in the so-called "Gustavian” epoch. This style is seen 
in the residential and municipal palaces and public buildings; for 
example, the town halls of Rauma (1775-76) and Porvoo (1764), 
and the Court of Appeals building of Vaasa (Vasa; Gustavian period, 
1780-87). In the category of religious architecture may be mentioned 
the wooden parish churches, which were designed and built by the 
so-called "folk masters.” These churches are simple and impressive, 
and, with their original spatial treatments and polychromed belfries, 
they are among the most significant monuments of Finnish archi- 
tecture (e.g., the churches of PetAjAvesi, 1763-64; Keuruu, 1756-58; 
and Lapland, 1792-94). Neoclassic elements began to appear in reli- 
gious architecture also. The best known of the stone churches is the 
round church of Hlmeenlinna (1795-98), designed by the court ar- 
chitect of Gustavus III, Jean-Louis Desprez. Religious painting, pre- 
dominantly baroque in style or with baroque elements, flourished 
in the 18th century, especially in Pohjanmaa. 

Mikael Toppelius (1734-1821) was a famous artist who decorated 
a great many churches. Many notable altarpieces and portraits were 
also produced during the 18th century, and distinguished examples 
of decorative painting are found within the residential castles. In the 
minor arts, there was a transition (ca. 1780) from the rococo to the 
Gustavian style, permeated with classicism. Tapestry weaving, as 
well as goldwork was highly developed at this time. 

Early in the 19th century, nboclassic influence became stronger, 
following Swedish trends. The most important new structure was 
the university in Turku (1802-16), designed by the Swedish architect 
Carl C. Gjbrvell. An outstanding representative of neoclassicism 
was Carlo F. Bassi (1772-1840), of Italian origin. After the peace 
treaty that terminated the war of 1808-09, Finland was united with 
the Russian empire as an autonomous grand duchy. Helsinki be- 
came the capital (1812), and Johan A. Ehrenstrom then drew up an 
over-all city plan. However, the actual builder of Helsinki was Carl 
L. Engel (1778-1840), whose style, linked with St. Petersburg in- 
fluences, dominated the entire empire period. His greatest work 
was the Senate Square in Helsinki, with its surrounding buildings. 
About 1840, architectural eclecticism, which held sway until the end 
of the century, began to establish itself. Social* and industrial de- 
velopment set Finnish architecture many new goals. The most noted 
architects of the time were Georg T. Chiewitz (1815-63), Franz A. 
Sjostrom (1840-85), Carl T. Hdijer (1843-1910), and Carl G. Ny- 
strdm (1856-1913). 

In painting, in the first half of the 19th century, neoclasstatan 
and the Bicdermeier style were dominant. Genre paintings and 
landscapes were commonly produced, while among the portraitists, 
Gustaf W. Finnberg (1784-1833) and Werner liolmberg (1830-60), 
are worthy of mention. The latter painter had ties with the Diia- 
seldorf school and was the initiator of Finnish landscape painting. 


In 1880, Finnish artists began to study in Paris, thus introducing 
impressionist influences. Albert Edelfelt (1854-1905) painted popukur 
Parisian subjects, and portraits in particular. Sculpture, in which 
the pioneer and master had been the Swede Carl E. Sjdstrand (1828- 
1906), became important in Finland with the work of Walter Rune- 
berg (1838-1920) and Johannea Takanen (1849-85). From 1880 
on, a realistic trend became established, the most prominent repre- 
sentative of which waa Robert K. Stigell (1858-1907). 

After 1890, Finnish architecture began to change remarkably 
especially under the influence of national romanticism and Art Nou- 
veau (q.v.). Until 1905, a decorative tendency prevailed (e.g., buildings 
of logs and granite, with rich ornamentation), which waa replaced by 
a more realistic and monumental architecture influenced by the ra- 
tionalism and constructivism of Art Nouveau. Among the memorable 
architects of this period were Lars Sonck (1870-1956), who represented 
the trends of the late 19th and early 20th centuries [e.g., Cathedral 
of Tampere (Tammerfors), 1901-07]; and Eliel Saarinen (q.v.; 1873- 
1950). who created the first Finnish architecture of international 
significance. Saarinen’s first buildings [Geselliua, Lindgrcn & Saa- 
rinen Architectural Building; the villa of HvittrAak, near Helsinki, 
1902; and the National Museum (Kansallismuseo) of Helsinki, 1906- 
vi] are among the most outstanding works of national romanticism. 
The Helsinki Railway Station (1904-14) represents a later phase. 
Saarinen also designed city-planning projects for Munkkinismi, 
Haaga, and Greater Helsinki. In 1922 he moved to the United States! 
The designs of Sigurd Fros terns (1876-1956) represented more 
advanced tendencies, though they were executed only after 1920 
(several electric plants, the Stockmann department store in Helsinki). 
The work of Johan Sir*n (b. 1899) represents the classicism of 1920 
(Parliament Building in Helsinki, 1925-31). In the tame period, 
functionalism became established with the work of Alvar Aalto 
(q.v.); among noteworthy works is the private home in the exhibition 
of the Interbau in Berlin (i957) snd the plans for the civic center 
and town hall of Gdteborg (1955-57). Also in the category of function* 
■list architecture are the works of Erik Bryggman (1891-1956); 
e.g., the burial chapel of Turku (1941). Other outstanding arehitects 
are Yrjo Lindegron (1900-52; Olympic Stadium in Helsinki); Aulii 
Blomstedt (b. 1906); As me Ervi (b. 1910); Viljo Rewell (b. 1910); 
Jorma jArvi (b. 1908); Hcikki Sirin (b. 1918); Keijo PctAjA (b, 1919). 

The years between 1890 and the beginning of the 20th century 
were the high point in the development of Finnish painting and 
graphic arts. National romanticism, the poetry of the national epic 
(the KaUvala ), the interest in nature, and the Karelian people and 
their culture (architecture and ornamentation) influenced painting, 
which also found points of reference in symbolism and in the eany 
Italian Renaissance. A prominent artist of this time was Axel Gallon- 
Kallela (1865-1931), who became famous for his illustrations of the 
KaUvala, and who was a very active member of the movement known 
as DU BrUcke (see expressionism), which revitalized ornamentation 
and graphic art. Other artists of the same generation were Eero 
jAmefelt (1863-1937), Pekka Haloncn (1865-1933), and Juho Rissanen 
(1873-1950). The "Septem” group, which held its first exhibit in 
1912, represented postimpressionist fronds. The principal membft* 
of this group were Alfred W. Finch (1854-1930), Magnus Enckell 
(1870-1925), Werner Thom* (1878-1953), M. Oinonen, and Yijo 
Oliila (1887-1932). Finnish expressionism was represented by the 
“November” group (founded in >917), which was directed by Tyko 
K. Sallinen (1879-1955) and wboae members included Juho Mlkel* 
(1885-1943), Valle Rosenberg (1891-1919), Marcus Collin (b. 1882), 
Alvar Cawdn (1886-1935), *nd Ragnar Ekelund (b. 1892). Close to 
the group were Ilmari Aaho (1891-1934) and William Ldnnberg 
(1887-1949). Helena Setyetfbeck (1862-1946) and Ellen Thesleff 
(1869-1954) worked Independently. An outstanding exponent of 
mural painting is Lennart Segerstrtle (b. 1892), snd Vilko Lsmpi 
(1898-1936) was e distinguished primitivist. Between the 1930* 
and the 1940s, Sigrid M. Schauroan (b. 1877), Olli Micttinen (b. 1899). 
and Eva Cederstrttm (b. 1909) followed a predominantly realistic 
course. An important surrealist and abstractionist was Otto MIkitf 
(1904-55). The "October” group, among whose members were Aiino 
Kancrva (b. 1909) and Sven Gronvall (b. 1908), waa active after 194* 
and represented* among recent trends, a more subjective approach. 
The "Prisma” group, formed in 1950, aimed at a form of constructiv- 
ism in the coordination of pure values. Among its members ware 
Schsuman, Gdsta Diehl (b. 1899), Sam Vsnni (b. 1908), snd Unto 
Pusa (b. 1913)* Also active in the nonrepresentational movement 
are Birger J. Caristedt (b. 1907), Erik Granfeldt (b. 1919), Per 
(b. 1922), and Anitra Lucander (b. 1916). Also worthy of mention 
are the painters Veikko Vionoja (b. 1909), Pentti Melanen (b. i9*7)» 
Aarre Heinonen (b. 1906), and Tuomas von Boehm (b. 1916). A 
strong impetus was given to graphic art, late in the 19th century» 
by Gall*n-Kallela and Hugo Simberg (1873-1917). Noteworthy graph* 
ic artists of the goth century are Alfred W. Finch, Mikko Oi- 
nonen (1891-1952), Kalle Caristedt (1891-1953), Aukustin Tuhks 
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(b. 1895)1 Aame Aho (b. 1904), Henry Ericsson (1893-1933), Tuulikki 
pietilM (b. I 9 i 7 )» Teuvo-Pentti Pakksls (b. 1930), Emit Mether- 
Borpfitrdm (b. 1917)1 Heikki Nieminen (b. 1926), Vilho Aikola (b. 
1906), Erkki Tsnttu (b. 1907)* and Topsni Rsittils (b. 1921). 

The tendencies in European sculpture during the lste 19th 
snd early 20th centuries were faithfully reflected in Finnish sculpture. 
The intimist movement was represented particularly by Ville Vallgren 
(1855-1940), while Emil E. Wikatrttm (1864-1942) and the wood 
sculptor Eemil Halonen (1875-1950) followed a more nationalistic 
line. Also active early in the century were Felix Nylund (1878-1940), 
Alpo Sailo (1877-1955), Ytjo Liipola (b. 1886), Johannes Haapaaalo 
(b. 1880), and Gunnar Pinne (1886-1952). Worthy of mention among 
later sculptors are Mikko Hovi (b. 1879), Hannes Autere (b. 1888), 
Ben Ren vail (b. 1903), Carl W. Wilhelms (1889-1953), Albin Kaa- 
sinen (b. 189a), Lauri Leppinen (b. 1895), Jussi Mlntynen (b. 1886), 
snd, among the younger sculptors, Safari Tohka (b. 1911), Viljo 
M. Savikurki (b, 1905), Oakari Jauhiainen (b. 1913), and Aimo J. 
Tukiainen (b. 1917)* The greatest Finnish sculptor, Wiind Aaltonen 
(b. 1894), is active in the nonrepresentational field. 

After World War I, a strong Swedish influence was noticeable in 
the production of industrial art. After 1930, a new phase began in 
industrial art, which in the second postwar period reached exceptional 
heights. Working for the Arabia porcelain factory were many artists, 
including Elsa Elenius (b. 1897), Toini Muona (b. 1904), Fried! 
Kjellberg (b. 1905), Kyllikki Salmenhaara (b. 1915), Birger Kaipiaisen 
(b. 1915), and Rut Bryk (b. 1916). The factories of Iittala and Nuuta- 
jlrvi are centers for the art of glassmaking, The best-known glass- 
makers are Gunnel Nyman (1909-48), Goran Hongell (b. 1902), 
Kaj Franck (b. 1911), Tapio Virkkala (b. 1915), and Timo Ssrpaneva 
(b. 1926). In the field of textile design, Finnish artists built on the 
old traditions, adding effective and modem innovations. Among the 
outstanding textile designers are Maija Kansanen (b. 1889). Eva 
Antrila (b. 1894), Eva Brummer (b. 1901), Uhra-Beata Simberg- 
Ehrstrfim (b. 1914). Dora Jung (b. 1906), and Kirsti Ilvetaalo (b. 1920). 
In furniture design, the influence of Alvar Aalto (Artek furniture) 
if> outstanding. Also important in this field is Ilmari Tapiovaara 

(b. 1914)- 
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^46. 1949; L. Pettersson. Synpunkter pi den dstfinska korskyrkani ursprung 
( >t-h utveckling (Points of View on the Origin and Development of the Cru- 
nform Church in Eastern Finland), Finskt Museum, 1945; J. Puokka, Graph- 

Art m Finland, Porvoo. 194s; E. Kivikoski, Die EUenzeit Finnlands. 
jjudcratlas und Text, 2 vols., Helainki, 1947. 193 1; A. Christ-Janer. Eliel 
Sasnncn, Chicago, 1948; T. Colliander. Sal linen, Helainki, 1948; I. Kronq- 
v « 1 ' Bie mittelalterlichc Kirchcnarchitektur in Finnland. Rev. of the Ar- 
chseol. Soc* of Finland, XLVI1I, 1948; S. Saarikivi, Hugo Sim berg. Porvoo, 
I( h 8. H. and E. Appelberg, Helene Schjerfbeck, Helsinki, 1940: De* besux- 
artk cn Finlande: Bilan d'un stale (Numlro special de la revue Taide), Hcl- 
"mki. 1949; O. Okkonen. A. Gallon- Kali els. Porvoo, 1949; J. Puokka, Mag- 
nu * Enckell, Helainki, 1949; C, A. Nordman, Suomen keskiaikaista kuvan- 
^cistoa (Medieval Finnish Sculpture), Taidetta ja kiaitytitA Kansalliamuaeosaa 
lArts and Minor Arts in the National Museum), If, Porvoo, 1951; S* Saari- 
k| vi. Suomen taidetta xooo-luvulla. Porvoo, 1952; L. Pettersson. Pieksl- 
m " rn kirkko 1733-1933 (The Church of PiekslmAki 1733-1953). Piekalmlki. 
l°53: O. Nieminen, Taide ja tyA (Art and Work). Finnish Designers of To- 
ojy. Porvoo. 1934; J. Tolvanen, Suomen kuvanveistotaidetta (The Sculpture 
0> Finland), Helsinki, 19341 A Lindstrttm, Finlandia; L'aite nordica contem- 


poranea, Rome. 1955, pp. 4>-77 (ex. cat.); O. Okkonen, Suomen taiteen 
historia (History of Finnish Art), Porvoo. 1933; L. Pettersson, HAmtenlinna ja 
HAmeen kesldsikaiaet kirkot (The Castle of Hftme and the Medieval Church- 
es of HAme), in HAmeen hiatoria (The History of HAme), I, HAmeenlinaa* 
loss: C. J. Gardberg. Med murslev och timmerbila (With Trowel and 
Hatchet): Med byggare i 800 Ar (With the Builders through 800 Years), 
Helsinki, 1937; A. ErA-Eako, Die Elchkopfskulptur vom Lehtojirvi in Ro- 
vaniemi, Suomen Museo, LXV, 1938; H. KyyppA, Geologitche Daticrung der 
Elchkopfskulptur vom LejtojArvi bei Rovaniemi, Suomen Museo, LXV. 1938; 
J. P. Ho dm, Scandinavia: L'arte dopo il 1943. Milan. 1939* PP- 263-68 
(ex. cat.). Note also the following periodicals: Arkkitehti-Architekten; 
Suomen Museo-Finakt Museum (The Finniah Museum); Suomen taide 
Vuosikirja (Finnish Art, Yearbook) 

Chief art centers. Helsinki (Helsingfors). This city, the pres- 
ent capital of Finland (since 1812) and center of the nation’s artistic 
life, wfs founded in 1550 by Gusts vus Vasa at the mouth of the 



Helsinki, city plan and topographical surroundings. 


Vantaa River and transferred to its present aite in 1640. On the islands 
opposite the city, the imposing fortress of Suomenlinna was begun 
in 1748 by Marshal A. KhrcnsvArd and completed in the same century. 
The plan of the new capital, with its monumental center, was drawn 
up by Johan A. Ehrenatr&m and Carl L. Engel. In the environs of 
Helainki are the new residential quarters of Tapiola, begun in 1953 
by Otto I. Meurman, Aame Enri, Aulia Blomatedt, and Viljo Rewell. 
Also near Helsinki is the university area of Otaniemi and its residences 
for students, which were designed by Alvar Aalto. Ctw 7 structures: 
Scderholm building (1757). - Presidential Palace, by Pehr Gran- 
stedt (1818). - Barracks of the Finnish White Guard (1825). - Govern- 
ment Palace (1822). - Town Hall (1833). - University (1832). - 
Observatory (1833). - University Library (1844), the work of Carl 
L. Engel. - House of the Nobles, by Georg T. Chiewitz (1861). - 
Athenaeum, by Carl T. Hdyer (1887). - The Potyola Insurance Com- 
pany building, by Gesellius, Lindgrcn, & Saarinen (1906). - Railway 
Station, by Eliel Saarinen (1905-14). - Parliament building, by Johan 
Stan (1925-31). - Olympic Stadium, by Yrjo Lindegren and Toivo 
Jantti (1933-34). - National Pensions Bureau, by Alvar Aaalto (1936). 

- Palace of the University Institute of Porthania, by Aame Ervi 
(1956). Churches: The Old Church (by Carl L. Engel, 1826). - Church 
of the Holy Trinity (Russian Orthodox; by Carl L. Engel, 1827). 

- Cathedral, formerly called St. Nicholas (by Carl L. Engel, begun 
in 1830 and consecrated in 1852, made a cathedral in 1959). - Church 
of the Kallio quarter, by Lara Sonck (1912). - Churches in the suburb* 
of Mcilahti (by Markua Tavio, 1954) and tauttasaari (by Ketfo 
PetAjA, 1958). Museums Kansallismuseo (National Museum, with 
sections devoted to prehistory, history, and Finniah folklore). - 
Athenaeum (art gallery, with works of Finnish and foreign artists). 

- Helaingin Kaupungin Museo (Helainki Municipal Museum), ded- 
icated to the history of Helsinki. - Seuraaaarimuseo (Open-air 
Museum on the island of Seurasaari). - Rakennustaiteen Museo 
(Museum of Architecture). - Suomen Urheilmuaeo (Museum of 
Suomenlinna). - Cygnaeufaen Galleria (Cygnaeua Gallery). 
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Biblioo. A. W. Rancken. Heltingfor* frAn am&atad till ttoratad (Hel- 
sinki. from Small to Large City), Helsinki, 193a; S. E. Astrdm, Var stad: 
En bok om Helsingfors (Our City: A Book on Helsinki). Helsinki. 1947; 
N. E. Wickberg, Empires tudier (Studies of the Empire Style), Helsinki, 
1947 : L. Pettersson. Suomenlinna srkkitehtuurin muistomerkkini, Suomen- 
linna 1748-1948 (Suomenlinna as an Architectural Monument). Helsinki, 
1948; M. af Schulten, Helsingfors, stad vid ha vet (Helsinki, a City on the 
Sea), Helsinki. 1956: S. E. Astrdm, SamhlUsplanering och regionsbildning 
i kejssrtidens Helsingfors, Helsinki, 1057. 

Hflmeenlinna (Tavastehus). Although Hfimecnlirma was already 
an important center at the time its castle was built (in the late 13th 
century), the community that developed around the castle did not 
obtain a municipal charter until 1638. In 1777 the city was transferred 
to its present site. Civil structures: Castle of Hflmeenlinna, begun in 
the late 13th century; remodeled in Gothic style and provided with 
four towers in the early 14th century. Many interesting wooden 
structures are linked to the neoclassic stone architecture. Churches 
in the vicinity: Church of the Holy Cross of Hattula, goal of pilgrimages 
in the Middle Ages. - Church of Vanaja, one of the most beautiful 
of the Middle Ages. - The principal church (Jean-Louis Desprez, 
1795-98) is circular in plan. Museums: H&meenlinnan Museo [Hl- 
meenlinna (historical) Museum]. - H&meenlinnan Taidemuseo (H&- 
meenlinna Art Museum). 

Biblioo. J. Ailio, Himeen linnsn eai-ja rakennuahistoris (Prehistory 
and History of the Architecture of H&meenlinns), Himeenlinna, 1917; E. 
Berlin. Etnpiretyylisiil yksityisrakennuksia Himeenlinnassa 1800-luvulls: 
Himeenlinna, luontoa ja ellmll (Private Structures in Empire style in Himeen- 
linna in the 19th Century: Himeenlinna, Nature and Life), Himeenlinna, 
1938; E. A. Alsnen, Hlmeenlinnan kirkko 1798-1948 (The Church of Hi- 
mecnUons, 1798-1948), Himeenlinna. 1948; C. J. Gardberg. Himeen linnan 
tutUnmkset: Oama, 1954 (Studies on the Castle of Himeenlinna: Osms, 
1994). Helsinki, iqss. 

Hamina (Fredrikahamn). Hamina was founded in 1653, on the 
spot where, from 1300 on, the trading poat of Vehkalahti had existed. 
In 1700, the city became an important stronghold. It is laid out on an 
octagonal plan, with streets radiating from a central square surround- 
ed by a fortress with six bastions. The fortress was begun in 17x2 
by Axel Ldwen. Civil structures : Town Hall (1700) and numerous 
buildings connected with the fortress and the garrison’s needs. 
Churches: Church of Vehkalahti, begun in the 15th century; it has 
undergone considerable alteration, however, in later centuries. - 
Cathedral, built according to plana of Carl L. Engel (1841-43). - 
Orthodox Church, finished in 1837. Museum: Paikallismuseo. 

Naan tali (N&dendal). This town developed around the monastery 
of St. Bridget (Monasterium Vallis Gratiae; built in 1440), which 
was a renowned goal of pilgrims and a center of artistic activity. 
After the Reformation, the monastery lost its importance. Civil 
structures: Noteworthy are the characteristic small wooden buildings 
that line ther streets. Church: The monastery church, built between 
1443 and 1462, is the only surviving building of the complex of mon- 
astery structures. It has undergone extensive alterations and resto- 
rations. Museum: Paikallismuseo. 

Biblioo. K. K. Mcinsnder, Medeltida *1 tar® k ftp och traaniderier i Fin- 
Undsk yrkor (Medieval Cibona and Wooden Sculpture in the Churches of 
Finland). Suomen Muinaismuistoydistyksen aikakauskirja (Rev. of Finnish 
Antiquities), XXVI. 1908: K. JIntere and A. Maliniemi, Muiatojulksisu 
Naantalin 500-vuotiajuhlaan (Commemorative Publication for the Five- 
Hundredth Anniversary of Naantalty. Helsinki, 1943- 

Porvoo (Borg&). As early as 1100, Porvoo was the site of an im- 
portant trading post. It received a municipal charter about the middle 
of the 14th century. It was defended by a castle, of which only the 
earthworks and moats remain. The basis of the medieval city plan 
is preserved in the old section of the city, in which, however, most 
of the buildings date from the 18th century. Civil structures. Town 
Hall (now a museum), 1764. - School of Samuel Berner (1758)* ~ 
Holm House (now Valigren Museum; 1761). - The so-called “Poct'a 
House” (1764). Church: Cathedral (most of this structure dates back 
to the mid- 1 5th cent.). Museums: Ville Vallgrenin Museo (Ville Vall- 
gren Museum). - Historiallinen Museo (Historical Museum). 

Biblioo. C. J. Gardberg. Stadsplan och byggnadsskick i Borg ft intill 
&r 1834 (General Plan and Construction Systems in Porvoo up to 1834). 
in Folklivsstudier (Study of Folk Life), II, Helsinki, 1950. 

Rauma. Once the site of a trading post, Rauma was not mentioned 
as a city before 1400. A Franciscan monastery founded there in the 
first decades of the 15th century was suppressed during the Reforma- 
tion (1538). Civil structures : Town Hall (Johan Schytt, 1775 ^ 76 ). 
- Characteristic burghers’ dwellings. Church: Church of the Holy 
Cross, (finished in 1449), with two aisles, only remaining vestige of 
the monastery buildings. Museum: Rauman Mus. 


Turku (Abo). Located at the mouth of the Aura River, Turku 
was an extremely old trading poat and an episcopal see from 1229- 
90. The present city began to develop in 1280, at which time construc- 
tion of the Cathedral and the cattle was begun; it became an epis- 
copal see in 1290. Aa early as the 13th century, a Dominican mon- 
astery was active there. Capital of Finland until 1812, Turku was 
also the most important cultural center until the middle of the 19th 
century. In 1525, it was raised to the rank of a city by Gustavui 
Vaaa; in 1640, the university was founded. The city declined in 
importance after the annexation of Finland, by Russia (1809). It 
was half destroyed by a fire in 1827* rebuilt by Carl L. Engel, and 
suffered considerable damage during World War II. Civil structural 
The castle is composed of an older and more important portion 
(the Old Castle) begun in 1280 (the wing of the three-storied building 
dates from 1302-18), and a newer portion (the New Castle, 16th- 
17th cent.) in which the Municipal Historical Museum is housed. 
On the island of Kuuaiato (in the vicinity of Turku) are the ruins 
of the Bishop 1 * Castle, built in the early 14th century and destroyed 
during the Reformation. Among the numerous 19th-century struc- 
tures are: the old Academy buildings (z8oa-i6), by the Swede Carl C. 
Gjdrvell, the Finnish Economic Society building (Suomen Tiious- 
seura), the Observatory by Carl L. Engel, and the Trapp House. 
Of interest also are the structures designed by Erik Bryggman and 
Alvar Aalto in the years 1920-30. Churches : The construction of the 
Cathedral was begun in 1286-92; the vaulting of the nave and two 
side aisles dates from 1300 and the west tower from 1310. In 1300, 
the Cathedral was enlarged by addition of the apae in high Gothic 
style. It was remodeled in 1460 to conform to a basilican plan. (Fres- 
coes by Robert W. Ekman in the chancel; wrought-iron grill from 1425 
in the Tavist Chapel; Kijk Chapel with i8th-cent. tomb of J. Ryk, 
1777; Cathedral Mus.). There are medieval churches near Turku in 
the municipalities of Katrina (St. Karin's) and Mtaria (St. Mary's), 
and many fine medieval churches may be seen in the environs of 
Turku itself. The Church of St. Michael by Lars Sonck (1899- 
1904) and the burial chapel (1941) by Erik Bryggman are also note- 
worthy. Museums: Turun Kaupungin Historiallinen Museo (Turku 
Municipal Historical Mus.). - Luostarinmien Kaaitydlftiamuseo; 
this museum, the Handicrafts Museum of the City of Luostarin- 
m&ki, is unusual because the entire quarter of Luostarinm&ki is s 
museum, and in its ancient homes ceramists, weavers, and other 
craftsmen work, employing the ancient techniques. - Turun Taide- 
museo (Art Museum). - Tuomiokirkon Museo (Cathedral Mus.) 

Biblioo. J. Rinne, Turun tuomiokirkko keakiaikana, (The Turku 
Cathedral in the Middle Ages) I, Helsinki. 1941; Turun kaupungin histond- 
lisen museon vuosijulkaisut (Yearbook of the Turku Municipal Historical 
Museum); I. Kronqviat, Turun linns keskiaikana (Turku Castle in the Mid- 
dle Ages). Helsinki, 1946; C. J. Gardberg. Den nyantika ttadabyggnadakon- 
■ten i Abo 1800-1880; Bilder ur Abo stads kulturhiatoria under 1800-talet 
(Neoclassic Architecture in Turku, 1800-1880; Figures from the Cultural 
History of Turku in the 19th Century) Turku. 1992; C. J. Gardberg, Arkki- 
tchtuuri Turussa 1850-1918 (Architecture in Turku, 1830-1918), in Turun 
kaupungin hiatoria (The History of the City of Turku). Turku, 1957* 

Antero Sinisalo 

Illustrations: two figs, in text. 


FISCHER VON ERLACH, Johann Bernhard. Architect 
and sculptor (b. Graz, Austria, July, 1656; d. Apr. 5, 17*3) 
whose family (Fischers) may have been of Dutch origin. Having 
been trained as a sculptor by his father, Fischer went to Rome 
in 1670 (1674?). There he worked as sculptor and modelist 
for Philipp Schor, who taught him the rudiments of archi- 
tecture. Through Schor, Fischer met Bernini (who gave him 
the idea of the “royal” task of the architect), Christina of Swe- 
den, Bellori (who helped him to develop a “classical” baroque 
style), and Athanasius Kirchcr (who introduced him to Egyp* 
tian and Chinese antiquities). He may also have known the 
Italian architect Carlo Fontana, but there is no proof of this- 
The only works of Fischer's Italian period known so fir 
are two medallions in the manner of Bernini. In 1683 or 16841 
the young architect accompanied Philipp Schor, who had been 
summoned to the court of the Marchese del Carpio, Viceroy 
of Naples. Fischer returned to Austria in 1686, already a rich 
man. In Vienna and Graz, he worked as s medalist, sculptor, 
and designer of stucco decorations, gardens, and vases, and, 
soon thereafter, aa an architect in the service of the Liechtcn - 
steins and the Althans. An early miyor work in his grandiose 
Hall of the Ancestors in Frsin Castle (begun in 1688). Fischer 
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exhibited exceptional originality and power of invention in each 
of his youthful works, showing himself even then to be a great 
virtuoso. His talents fitted him particularly well for the role 
of imperial architect, since all imperial buildings had to be 
out of the ordinary. His career was decided when, in 1689, 
he was appointed to give daily lessons in architecture to Joseph 1, 
King of Hungary, then eleven years old. Fischer became known 
to the public when, in 1690, he erected two triumphal arches 
honoring his pupil’s entry into Vienna as the newly crowned 
King of Germany. In the same year, the architect designed 
for the future emperor a castle that would have surpassed the 
second wing of Versailles, which had just been completed. 
The actual construction of Schdnbrunn, however, was begun 
in 1696 according to a completely modified, reduced plan. 
Having become the architect of the king, Fischer was given 
the most important commissions: in 169a he began a town 
palace in Vienna and a chAteau for Strattmann, chancellor of 
the Austrian court; and from 1693 on he worked for the prince 
archbishop of Salzburg and primate of Germany Johann Ernst 
limn (court stables and riding school, 1693; Dreifaltigkeits- 
kirche, pl. 275, and seminary, 1694; Collegienkirche, 1694, 
pl. 275; Johannsspital and Johannakirchc, 1695; Ursulinerin- 
nenkirche, 1699; Schloss Kleiaheim, 1700; high altar of the 
Franziskanerkirchc, 1709; all in Salzburg). He designed build- 
ings for many other ecclesiastical and secular dignitaries dur- 
ing this period (high altar of the Mariazell Church, 1693; 
BatthyAny Palace, Vienna, 1699) and was granted a patent of 
nobility in 1696. 

The early years of the 18th century brought many disap- 
pointments. Prince Eugene, for whom Fischer had built a 
palace (pl. 276), preferred a rival architect, Lukas von Hilde- 
brandt; the War of the Spanish Succession paralysed imperial 
building activity, leaving Fischer (who was appointed superin- 
tendent of buildings after the coronation of Emperor Joseph I 



Kchttnbriinn Castle, plan of the second project (from Sedlmayr, 19*6)- 


l J} *705) practically no commissions; and the deaths of Johann 
Ernst Thun (1709) and of the Emperor (1711) robbed him of 
greatest patrons. He went to Berlin and London (i74°)» 
tr ying in vain to obtain introductions to the courts there. In 
consequence of these trips hit artistic credo was shaken; he 


suddenly ceased making plana for fantastic chateaux, concen- 
trating instead on grandiose palaces with facades articulated 
according to Palladian rules (Bohemian Chancellery, Vienne, 
1708; Palais Trautson, 1709, pl. 274; Clam Gallas Palace, 
Prague, 1713). In 1705 Fischer began to compile a monumental 



Vienna. Hofbibliothek (Imperial Library), plan of the piano nohile (from 
Sedlmayr, 1956). 


series of engravings for his Entumrf einer kutorischm Arckitektur 
in Abbildung unttrtchiedener berUhmten Gebtiud* des Alter thums 
and fremder V dicker t which appeared — from 1721 on — in two 
German and two English editions. In 17x2, he presented him- 
self to the new emperor, Charles VI, with the manuscript of 
this work and — with the support of Leibnitz, who wanted to 
receive him as an honorary member into the planned Imperial 
Academy of Sciences — obtained confirmation of his office of 
superintendent of imperial buildings. Fischer did not, however, 
regain his former success until he won the competition for die 
design of the Karlakirche in Vienna (pl. 273; II, pl. 155; FIG. 399)1 
founded by the emperor. From this period also date Fischer’s 
sketches for the Imperial Academy and Imperial Library (1716; 
fig. 398); the Hofburg, the court sublet, the Invalidenhaua 
(1718), and the Elector’s Chapel in the Cathedral of Breslau, 
(1716). In the summer of 1721 Fischer contracted the grave 
illness of which he ultimately died. He was succeeded by his 
son Josef Emanuel (b. 1693), who had worked under him since 
1710. This young architect completed his father's unfinished 
buildings, including the Imperial Library and the Karlakirche. 

During the first decade of his career as an architect (i686~ 
96), Fischer — towering above his contemporaries — had no 
rival in the Germanic countries. Johann Lukas von Hilde- 
brandt did not appear on the scene until 1697; Andreas Schliiter 
did not turn to architecture until 1698; and Jakob Prandtauer, 
Christoph Dientzenhofer, Giovanni Santini Aichel, and Maxi- 
milian von Welsch did not produce important works until after 
1700. Thus Fischer was not only a great represenUtive of the 
northern baroque style but also one of the leaders of this pow- 
erful European movement (see baroque art). He developed 
an architecture magnificent enough to express the authority 
of an emperor — superior to the architecture of the princes, 
kings, or aristocrats. Buildings for the middle classes are signifi- 
cantly absent from his work. Every edifice Fischer designed 
for the emperor is — because of its proportions and the architec- 
tural motifs employed (e.g., the “imperial” motif of the two 
giant columns) — without equal, at was held fitting for a ruler 
who, by definition, could have no peer. Since these buildings 
were not imi table (because of their great size and grandeur as 
well as their uniquely imperial character), the strong influence 
they exerted on the princely architecture of the northern and 
central regions of eastern Europe (e.g., plana for royal castles 
by M. Daniel POppelmann, Paul Decker, and Nicodemus Tea- 
tin) waa not direct but came by way of later, modified designs. 
The relatively small residential chAteau, capable of infinite var- 
iations and destined for the aristocracy, waa developed by 
Fischer as a “classical' 1 synthesis bet ween the French chA- 
teau of the mid- 17th century and Italian baroque styles (Ber- 
nini's plana for the Louvre). Noteworthy examples are the res- 
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idential chateaux erected for the Strattmanns, the Schlicks, 
and the Stahrembergs (1691-93). Similar chlteaux were later 
built throughout Europe, among them the early works of Hildc- 
brandt. The many chateaux — most of them no longer in ex- 
istence — of the Viennese suburbs once made this city one of 
the most beautiful in Europe. There are also important cha- 
teaux in Hungary, Saxony, Prussia, Moravia, Bohemia, Silesia, 
Poland (Paul Decker, Andreas Schliiter), central and western 



Vienna, plan of the Karlakirchc ( from Sedlmayr, 


Germany, and even in Sweden and Piedmont. In his Althan 
chftteau, Fischer anticipated by 15 years the scheme of the 
great Stupinigi Castle (I, pl. 389) by the Italian architect 
Filippo Juvara (q.v.). Fischer’s town palaces and churches 
— with their austere, cold interiors and vertical accents often 
reminiscent of the Gothic style — were not so extensively 
imitated. 

Fischer’s entire work had its roots in the architecture of 
the 17th century, which it completed and crowned. His Ent- 
vnirj einer historischen Archiuktur marked the end of the classi- 
cizing universalism of the 17th century (similar ideas were 
expressed by Carlo Fontana and Sir Christopher Wren), but 
it was also one of the earliest expressions of historicism — an 
attitude that seeks to evaluate the art of other periods and cul- 
tures on its own terms. 

Fischer’s creative achievement rested upon his ability to 
resolve and unify apparently conflicting architectural aims. He 
gave his buildings a sculptural solidity of form without sacri- 
ficing open, light-filled space to this end. The quest for space 
and light was already evident in his youthful sketches. In his 
works, baroque themes are organized in the classical spirit, 
and the directional focus of baroque architecture is combined 
with the self-contained forms of classicism. Fischer was not an 
eclectic in the 19th-century sense of the term. Although the 
motifs of the Karlskirche, for example, evoke the great ideas 
of past European architecture, they are integrated within uni- 
versal architectural conceptions and by the theme of imperial 


grandeur. Nor may die coolness of his works be interpreted 
as “classical” or the result of an absence of passion. It is, rather, 
a reflection of the immeasurable distance separating the imperial 
realm from the ordinary world. 

Bislioo. A. 11k. Die Pitcher von Erltch, I. Vienne, 189s; H. V. Lin- 
cheater, Fitcher von Erlach, London. 1924: H. Sedlmayr. Pitcher von 
Erlach der Altere, Munich, 192s; G. Kunoth. Die hiatoriache Architektur 
Fiachcra von Erlach. Dilsaeldorf, 1956; H. Sedlmayr, Johann Bernhard 
Fischer von Erlach. Vienna, Munich, 1956 (with bibliog); H. Aurcnhammer, 
Johann Bernhard Fischer von Erlach Auaatelhmg. 1956-57, exhibition cat. 
(with bibliog.), ad ed.. Vienna. 1957; H. Aurcnhammer. Johann Bernhard 
Fiacher von Erlach, Vienna. t 957 . 

Hana Sedlmayr 

1 1 lustrations: pls. 273-276; 3 figs, in text. 


FLAXMAN, John. English sculptor, draftsman, designer 
of Wedgwood, exponent of neoclassicism (b. York, July 6, 
1755; d. London, Dec. 7, 1826). His father was a plaater-cast 
maker in Covent Garden, London, where, among the shelves 
of antique casts, the sickly child spent his early years reading 
classics, drawing, and modeling in clay and wax. From the age 
of eleven he exhibited models, winning prizes from the Royal 
Society of Arts and Royal Academy of Arts School. 

From 1775 to 1787 he designed cameos, medallions, snd 
jasper-ware plaques for the Wedgwood pottery firm. He moved 
from his father's new workshop, 420 The Strand, to 27 Wardour 
Street when he married Anne Denman (1782). 

He spent the years 1787 to 1794 in Rome studying the an- 
tique, while acting as Wedgwood’s superintendent in Italy. 
He drew his famous outline designs for the classic poets, cir- 
culated in Piroli’s engravings. The Earl of Bristol, on Ca- 
nova’a recommendation, commissioned him to undertake a 
heroic marble. 

In 1794 he returned to London, settling in Fitzroy Square. 
In 1797 he was elected associate of the Royal Academy of 
Alta; in t8oo, full academician; arid in 1810 the Royal Academy 
named him to the chair of sculpture. His monuments and 
memorial tablets were dignified rewards of fame. His official 
commissions were of heroic scale beyond his talents, lacking 
unity or force, but to family memorials he imparted grave, 
tender sentiment, embodying Protestant ethical concepts in 
classic form. 

His strength lay in pure linear beauty of figure and gesture 
in drawings, or fluid symmetry of bas-reliefs, before the re- 
production procedures of engravers, potters, or stone cuttei* 
intervened to conventionalize his effects. His style progressed 
from restrained classicism to a quiet rapture of medieval tran- 
scendentalism, comparable with that of his friend William 
Blake. 

Major works, a. Self-portraits'. Pencil (1779; London, Univ. 
College). - Medallion (1779; London, Viet, and Alb.). - Sanguine 
(ca. 178a; Chicago, Art Inst.). - Medallion (1787-94; London, Soane 
Mus.). b. Drawings'. Homer (ca. 1792; London. Royal Acad, of 
Arts, Br. Mus., Univ. College). - Aeschylus (1792-95; London, 
Royal Acad, of Arts, Br. Mus.). - Dante (1792-97; London, Br- 
Mus., Univ. Coll.). - Hesiod (before 1817; London, Br. Mus., Univ. 
College), e. Wedgwood i The Dancing Hours (1778; jasper, Stoke-on- 
Trent, Wedgwood Mus. "Etruria”), d. Monuments: Mansfield (i793~ 
1801; London, Westminster Abbey). - Reynolds (1813; London, 
St. Paul’s Cathedral). - Baring (1801-13; Micheldever, Micheldever 
Church). - FitzHarris (1817; Christchurch, Priory Church). #. Stulp’ 
ture : The Fury of Athamas (1790-92; Bury St. EdmundLa, MsrquU 
of Bristol Coll.). - Apollo and Marpesaa (1800; London, Royal Acad, 
of Arts). 

Writinos. Flaxman. Lectures on Sculpture. London, 1838. 

Bibliocj. S. Colvin. Drawings of Flaxmtn. Univ. College, London* 
1876; 8. Colvin. Dictionary of National Biography, London, 1889, XI A, 
pp. 254-60; W. G. Constable, John Flaxman, London. I9»7; E- Crw*- 
Murray, Walpole Society. London, ann. vol. XXVIII, Oxford, 1940, PP« 

93; John Thomas, John Flaxman, R.A., J. of the Royal Soc. of Arts, Civ# 
1955, PP. 43-66. 


Peter A. Wic* 
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FLEMISH AND DUTCH ART. ITie art of painting has 
enjoyed a long and vigorous history in the Low Countries, 
producing two of the most historically and esthetically significant 
schools in the development of Western art, that of i sth-century 
Flanders (see RENAISSANCE) and that of 17th-century Holland 
(sec baroque art). These schools must be considered in the 
context both of their artistic predecessors and of their general 
historical background; constant reference to the broader frame- 
work of contemporary European culture is also necessary. 
Moreover, it is important, despite the political and religious 
difference between the two territories (see Belgium; Nether- 
lands), to examine, in certain periods especially, the interrela- 
tionships between them in their stylistic evolution. In this 
article the Walloon-speaking area of southern Belgium will 
be considered together with Flanders. 

Summary. The development of Flemish art (col. 401): Centers 
of architecture and sculpture before A.D. 1000; Centers of Romanesque 
architecture in the Meuse and Scheldt regions , Centers of Romanesque 
sculpture and its diffusion ; French influences and the rise of an autonomous 
tradition in Gothic sculpture; Gothic architecture in the regions of the 
Meuse , the Scheldt , and Brabant; Painting before the golden age: fresco , 
panel, and illuminated manuscript ; The golden age: Jan van Eyck in 
Bruges and Rogier van der Weyden in Brusselr, Dirk Bouts, Justus 
of Ghent , and Hugo van der Goes; The bourgeois milieu of Bruges : 
Hans Mending and Gerard David; The Renaissance and the ltalianiners: 
hntvain, M alines, Antwerp ; Centers of architecture and sculpture in 
the period of transition from late Gothic to Renaissance ; Pieter Bruegel 
the Elder and the exponents of an independent Flemish style : portrait 
and landscape painting; Rubens and the baroque in 17th-century Antwerp ; 
Divergent trends in Flemish baroque style : particular schools and genres \ 
Eighteenth - and nineteenth-century art ; Flemish art in its European 
context. The development of Dutch art (col. 428): Architectural 
tenters from the 10th to the 16th century; Painting from the late Middle 
Ages to the itfh century ; Mannerist currents and the schools of Leiden, 
Haarlem, and Utrecht; The northern followers of Caravaggio ; The 
emergence of Dutch painting as a national art; Characterization of 
currents and genres: a. Flemish influence; b. The portrait', c. Still-life 
and flower painting; d. I Mods cape; e. The Italianizers ; Architecture 
from the Renaissance to the iHth century, the stone masons and the 
painter-architects ; Local tradition and foreign influences in sculpture; 
Rembrandt and his circle; Corel Fabritius and the school of Delft; 
Dutch environment painting: Vermeer and others; Saenredam and archi- 
tectural painting; The decline of the national style and the triumph of 
French taste in the 18th century; The influence of Dutch art . 

The devkj-opmbnt of Flemish art. Centers of architecture 
and sculpture before A.D . 1000. In the first millennium the 
centers of religious architecture coincided with the important 
centers of Christianity itself. (Recent excavations at Arlon and 
Tongres, for instance, have brought to light important remains 
of 4th-century Christian sanctuaries.) From the 5th to the 
Kth century, missionary foundations sprang up throughout 
the Low Countries, through the efforts of St. Amand, St. Bavon, 
and St. Lambert, whose activity left its stamp on Ghent and 
Lege and brought about the rise of the great abbeys. 

The bishoprics of Toumai, Li&ge, and Cambrai, controlling 
the western Scheldt Valley, the western Meuse region, and the 
llrabant from Nivelles to *s Hcrtogcnbosch respectively, were 

great importance as architectural centers. 

The cathedrals and abbey churches of the period, which 
were usually built over the tomb or relics of a saint, were 
normally of the Latin or Byzantine basilican type; however, 
examples of highly simplified central-plan buildings did exist 
(basilica of Bishop Monulphe in honor of St. Servais, Maastricht, 
^h cent.; Cathedral of Li&ge, built by St. Hubert in honor of 
St - Lambert, 8th cent.; Collegiate Church at Nivelles, built 
W St. Gertrude, 7th cent., this edifice being the most impos- 
"JR of all, judging from the excavations after World War II). 
During the Carolingian period (q.v.) a number of palatine 
chapels were constructed on a hexagonal or octagonal plan, 
with a circular ambulatory surmounted by galleries and a cen- 
tal dome. The most important examples of these in Belgium, 
ht-Donatien at Bruges and St- Jean at Li&ge, have been de- 
stroyed, but those of Aachen, Germany (799-804), and Nijmegen, 
Jhe Netherlands (799), still exist. The typically Carolingian 
basilican type departed from earlier models in the addition of 


a western choir and transept, which elaborated the western 
end of the building to the same degree ns the eastern, and 
thereby modified the strong eastern orientation generally char- 
acteristic of the basilican type. The western choir stood be- 
fore the nave as a kind of fortified complex (westwork) in the 
form of a great rectangular tower over a large hall, having 
chapels on the second story and two lateral stair towers (Abbey 
of St-Ursmer at Lobbes, pl. 328; and the rebuilding of Ste- 
Gertrude at Nivelles, ca. 1000; from which models were derived 
the churches of Hasti&re, Celfcs, Andenelle, and Bertem). 

Stone sculpture of this early period, particularly relief sculp- 
ture, is virtually unknown, pardy because the poor quality 
of the local raw material lessened the possibilities of survival, 
but also perhaps because of a general unsuitability of sculpture 
to the Flemish spirit of artistic expression. Even in later 
Flemish art, sculpture of high quality appeared only sporadi- 
cally; such sculptural productions were primarily architectural 
decoration. Of considerably greater important fc, however, was 
ivory carving, an outgrowth of Roman and Byzantine traditions 
(ivory book covers of Genoels-Elderen, late 8th cent., Ill, 
PL. 305; and of Bishop Notger, Li&ge, Mus. Curtius, ca. 982). 

Centers of Romanesque architecture in the Meuse and Scheldt 
regions . Two centers of fundamentally different character 
emerged in the Romanesque period (q.v.) — the diocese of 
Li£ge, comprising the region of the Meuse, and that of Tour- 
nai, which embraced the region of the Scheldt. From the 
9th to the 1 2th century, during the recovery from the Nor- 
man devastations, the abbeys of the Meuse came to the fore 
as centers of cultural and artistic life: Celles, Florennes, Fosse, 
Gembloux, Hasti&re, and Namur (St-Aubin). During the same 
period a large number of churches and sanctuaries arose, fre- 
quently as a result of the lively interest of such members of 
the higher clergy as Abbot Aderland II of St-Trond and Bishop 
Notger of Li£ge; the latter built the churches of Ste-Croix, 
St-Denis, St- Jean, and St- Martin. Almost all evidence of 
Romanesque building activity has disappeared; however, what 
does remain permits the assumption that Rhenish influence, 
combined with vestigial local Carolingian elements, largely deter- 
mined its character. 

The smaller churches usually had a simple semicircular 
apse (as at Hasti£re), the more important ones a great square 
choir with a rectilinear apse (for instance, as at St-Barth61emy 
at Li&ge), and the westwork continued in general use (as at 
Celles and at St-Denis, Li&ge); so did the paired choirs and tran- 
septs (as at Nivelles). The practice of raising the western choir 
became widespread as a consequence of the increasingly fre- 
quent appearance of the presbytery crypt (Huy, Thynes). In 
elevation these buildings were characteristically devoid of deco- 
rative complication. Piers, always square, supported flat roofs 
over the three aisles, while cross vaults were used to enclose 
only limited spaces, such as the semidome of the apse of the 
crypt. Exterior decoration was limited to the moldings known 
as “Lombard bands,*’ and the ashlar masonry was set more 
or less irregularly. 

After 1100, Lombard influence transmitted by way of the 
Rhineland made itself felt in the greater monumentality of 
the buildings and in the use of regularly set ashlar masonry. 
New elements appeared on the exterior: blind arcades, little 
open galleries known as “Rhenish galleries’* (St-Pierre at Saint- 
Trond); and a spire was raised over the crossing. Interior 
design and structure as well reflected Lombard style: stone 
cross vaults came into general use, and a system of bays rhyth- 
mically ordered through the alternation of piers was adopted. 
At the same time, the westwork was sometimes retained (St-Bar- 
thllemy, pl. 328; and St-Jacques at Li&ge). 

The Scheldt diocese of Toumai, on the other hand, despite 
the proximity of Reims, found itself isolated. Because of the 
lack of commercial activity and by reason of the influence of 
northern France, there were fewer monastic foundations in 
the Scheldt Valley than in eastern Belgium during the nth 
century. An outstanding example, however, was the Abbey of 
St-Vinccnt at Soignies, where for the first time a groin vault 
of very large dimensions was used over the square choir, and 
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the western tower with portal (projected ca. 1000, but executed 
only in the 12th cent.) also made its first appearance. Here, 
too, rose a second tower, equally massive and flanked by two 
small stair towers over the crossing of the nave and transept. 
(The same feature appears at Veume or Fumes, Mersen, and 
at Ghent, in the Abbey of St-Bavon.) 

In the 1 2th century, partly because of the development of 
a flourishing commerce, conditions were more favorable to 
architectural activity. Toumai emerged as a pilgrimage center 
dedicated to the cult of the Virgin, and in 1146 it gained in- 
dependence from the see of Noyon and became itself an epis- 
copal seat with jurisdiction over the counties of Flanders and 
Hainaut. The great development of the style of Toumai began 
with the construction of the Cathedral, a project of primary 
importance on which many artists worked. The Romanesque 
churches of St-Brice, St-Nicolas, St-Piat, and St-Quentin as 
well as the Cathedral (pl. 328) are still preserved at Toumai, 
although most of the Romanesque monuments in other parts 
of the Scheldt Valley have unfortunately been lost (St-Donatien 
at Bruges; St-Bavon and St-Pierre, both at Ghent). Sufficient 
examples remain, however, to illustrate the extent to which 
the Scheldt region offered a greater variety of architectural 
types and features than did that of the Meuse: the basilican 
plan was retained, but with extended transepts; the crypt, of 
which the oldest example in Belgium is the choir of St-Brice 
at Tournai, occurred only rarely (the chapel of St-Basil in 
Bruges is not a crypt but the chapel of the castrum); spires 
of the type at Halle were used; in general, flat wood ceilings 
prevailed, but at an early date there also appeared robustly 
ribbed stone vaults (transept of the Cathedral of Toumai, apse 
of SS. Pierre et Paul at Lierre, and lavabo of the Abbey of 
St-Bavon in Ghent); and cruciform, composite, and circular 
piers were employed. 

A characteristic feature of the secular architecture of Tour- 
nai, where, some stone dwellings are preserved, was the trian- 
gular gable still to be seen in the celebrated Maison de l'Etape 
(13th cent.), a feature which appeared also at Ghent, though 
in modified form as the tiered gable. At Tournai also was 
built the first beffroi (communal tower), about 1200. 

Centers of Romanesque sculpture and its diffusion . The basic 
geographical and stylistic distinctions drawn between the Meuse 
and Scheldt centers of architecture are tenable also in the 
field of sculpture, especially architectural sculpture. 

During the 1 ith century, ivory carving was of importance 
in the region of the Meuse, while in the 12th, metalwork — 
particularly goldsmiths’ work — acquired great prominence, 
being actively encouraged by Wibald of Stavelot, Suger of 
St-Denis, and the abbots of St-Bertin, who were the patrons 
of Godefroid dc Huy. The work of the goldsmith Renier de 
Huy (pl. 319) was of the highest quality, and that of Nicholas 
of Verdun (q.v.) was of great importance, keeping alive echoes 
of the classical styles. Frend^ influence appeared in the art of 
the Meuse toward the beginning of the 12th century, bringing 
with it Gothic decorativism and increased technical virtuosity 
(reliquary chest of Notre-Dame of Toumai, Cathedral, 1205). 

Monumental stone sculpture was rare throughout the Ro- 
manesque period. Notable exceptions, however, are the his- 
toriated capitals of Maastricht (Notre-Dame and St-Servais) 
and the Virgin of Dom Rupert (ca. 1150; III, PL. 308). The 
latter was destined to become an iconographical archetype, 
emulated in other areas of western Europe; it was based on 
the theme of Mary as the mother of God — an emphasis 
largely derived from the writings of Dom Rupert, a monk of 
St-Laurent at Liege and later abbot of Deiitz near Cologne. 
Polychrome wood sculpture was more characteristic of the 
period, however, and one of the most commonly occurring 
iconographical types was the Sedes sapientiae. 

French influences and the rise of an autonomous tradition in 
Gothic sculpture. The most active Scheldt center during the 
13th century was Tournai, where French influence was strongly 
felt, particularly in monumental sculpture. The local type of 
baptismal font, generally a rectangular basin with architectural 


(Gerpinnes), geometric, or flgural (Termonde and Zedelghem) 
decoration was common throughout northern Europe, as were 
trapezoidal tomb slabs, the characteristic Toumai funerary 
sculpture, found even in England. 

The determining factor of French influence was common 
to all the centers. In the Meuse area decorative sculpture was 
characterized by a preference for vegetable forms. Goldsmiths' 
work continued as an important art form, even though con- 
siderably lower in quality than in the earlier period. The monk 
Hugo d'Oignies, Colars de Douai, and Jaquemond de Nivclles 
should be mentioned in this connection. Among the outstand- 
ing anonymous examples of Flemish Gothic goldsmiths' an 
are the polyptych of Floreffe (Louvre, 1254), the St. Biota 
of the Cathedral of Namur, and the Virgin of SuMateme, 
Monumental sculpture is represented in the region by the south 
portal of St-Servais in Maastricht, and the Sedes sapientiae , 
a most popular theme in wood sculpture, was found here too. 

From the Scheldt region the reliquary of St. Eleuth&rc 
(Toumai, Cathedral, 1247), the west portal of the Cathedral 
of Tournai, and that of the Hospital of St. John of Bruges 
(ca. 1270) are all provincial versions of French sculpture. 

During the 14th century the new centers of Brabant and 
Dijon, then linked politically with Flanders in the kingdom of 
Burgundy, emerged beside those of the Meuse and the Scheldt. 
French influence remained generally predominant, serving to 
refine the forms of local art, but leading gradually to man- 
nered sterility. Only Brabantine sculpture reacted fruitfully 
and vigorously to the stimulus of French influence, producing 
a new and emphatic realism, particularly in sculpture intended 
for architectural decoration. Sculpture in the round also was 
revitalized; it was characterized by a new sense of volume 
and dignity of pose. Wautier Pans ( Virgin of Notre-Dame-du- 
Lac at Tirlemont, 1362-63) was an outstanding exponent of 
the new style, retaining, however, some traces of French in- 
fluence, as did to an even greater degree the anonymous sculp- 
tors of Halle (Black Madonna and figures of the apostles, in 
the Church of Notre-Dame). 

In the 14th and early 15th centuries, as a result of the pa- 
tronage of the dukes of Burgundy, Dijon rose to prominence 
as a center of new artistic developments, especially after die 
arrival of Claus Sluter (q.v.), who was called by Philip the 
Bold first to collaborate with Jean de Marville and then to 
direct the ducal atelier (pls. 320, 387). From Dijon the in- 
fluence of Sluter spread to Brussels and ultimately to a large 
part of the Western world, manifesting itself in a greater realism, 
in an individualized representation of character, and in the use 
of the figure in the full round (sculptural decoration of tfilf 
Chartreuse of Champmol). Sluter's style became even more 
strenuously realistic in the hands of his nephew Claus de Wervc, 
who gave to the sculptural image, rendered with psychological 
characterization, complete independence from its background. 

Arti bts and Biulioo. Andri Beauneveu (q.v.). Colon de Doom and 
Jacquemond de N'vellet, metalworkers, active ca. 1270-1300 near Douu: 
M. Filgmann, FrUhgotische Reliquflre. Bonn, 1931 (di**.); S. Collon-Gc- 
vaert. His ,oire dc* arts du mital en Belgique. Brussels. 1951. Gedeftad 
( de Claire ) de Huy, metalworker, active mid- 12th cent, in the Meuse Valley: 
8. Collon-Gevacrt, op. cit., Trdaors d’art de la vallie de la Meuse, Paris. 
1952, exhib. cat. Renter ( Reiner ) de Huy, metalworker, active ca. iioo-c*- 
1125 in the Meuse Valley: K. Usener, Reiner von Huy und acinar kunsucr- 
ische Nachfolge. Marburger Jahrbuch fUr Kunatwiasenschaft, VII. * 933 . 
pp. 77-134; J. Puraye, Les fonts baptismaux de l’igliae Saint Barthdlemy 
de Litge. Litge, 1951; J. Lejeune. A propos de Part moaan: Renier. l’oj»y 
vre, et les fonts de Notre-Dame. Ancient Paya et Assemblies d'Etat*. 111 . 
195a. pp. 7-28. Jeon de Marville, sculptor, active ca. 1360-89 in Lule. 
Rouen, and Dijon: G, Trttacher, Claus Sluter und die burgundische 
stick um die Wenda dcs XIV. Jahrhunderts, Freiburg im Breiagau, * 03 * 
A. Licbrcich. Claus Sluter, Brussels, 1936. Hugo d , Oigniet, metalworker, 
active ca. 1230 at Namur. 8. Collon-Gevaert, op. cit. Wautier Pans, sculpt®*- 
active 1360-85 at Tirlemont: ThB, XXVI, 1932. Claus Sinter (q.v.). NR** 
olas of Verdun (q.v.) Claus de Werve, ca. 1380-1439. sculptor, nephew 01 
Claus Sluter, active at Dijon: ThB. XXXV, t 94 >> 

Gothic architecture in the regions of the Meuse, the Scheldt* 
and Brabant . Before 1200, the Gothic atyle (gee GOTHIC A*T) 
appeared only sporadically. After the early quadripartite vaulted 
choir and transept (the latter is now destroyed) of the Cathedra 
of Toumai, it is possible to cite as examples only the private 
chapel of Bishop Stephen (Tournai, 1198) and the abbey church 
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at Orval (1180-1300), the latter built by the Burgundian Cis- 
tercians, who were responsible also for Villers-la-Ville (1200-10) 
and Aulne (1214-30). The influence of Aulne is clearly discern- 
ible at Floreffe (Abbey of St-Norbert, before 1250) and at 
Hiest (Notrc-Dame, 1253-88). Shortly thereafter arose the 
monastic churches of the French Dominicans at Louvain (1251), 
Antwerp, and Ghent, all notable for their simplicity and purity 
of Gothic style. These churches, however, were simply French 
buildings transpan ted to Flanders and executed by French work- 
men, while the first genuine expressions of the meeting of local 
tradition and French influence occurred in the choirs of the Col- 
legiate Church of SS. Michel et Gudule (under construction 
by 1226, finished in the last quarter of the century) and of 
Notre-Dame-de-la-Chapelle (1250-75), both in Brussels; and 
m various buildings of minor importance at Diest, Herent, 
Jodoigne, Lombeek-Notre-Dame, and Winxele. In these early 
examples verticality was rather leas stressed than in French 
architecture, and the composite pier was generally replaced 
by the simple column. Within a short time three centers of 
characteristically Flemish architectural style were* discernible: 
Tournai and the Scheldt region (mainly influenced by Laon, 
Soisaona, and Picardy), which flourished particularly in the 
13th century; Li&ge and the region of the Meuse (influenced 
by Champagne and Burgundy), still active in the 16th century; 
and finally, Louvain and Brabant, which quickly eclipsed the 
other two. 

Among the constant features of Scheldt religious architecture, 
in which some Norman influence is evident, were the polygonal 
apse, columns crowned with curling foliated capitals called 
Tournai capitals, the trifbrium gallery with alternating coupled 
piers, the crossing tower flanked by four small round stair 
towers, similar small towers on the facade, exterior balconies on 
the upper windows, and frequently wooden roofing (St-Nico- 
las, Ghent, 1200-50; Notrc-Dame de Pamele, Oudenaarde, 
1234-42). Particularly idiosyncratic is the practice of placing 
two chapels disposed on oblique axes between the transept 
and the choir (Cathedral of Ypres, or leper, ca. 1221; church 
at Lisseweghe, 1225-50) or of placing four chapels at the angles 
of the chevet (St- Quentin, Tournai, ca. 1210). The church 
tvpc having three aisles of equal height (HalUnkirche) was also 
rather widespread. The Gothic atyle of the Scheldt spread 
into Zeeland where it was used in the Abbey of Middelburg, 
and where it produced the most beautiful of all Flemish churches 
in the maritime provinces (Damme, tower of Church of Not re- 
name, 1230-50; Lisseweghe, 1225-50; Notrc-Dame of Bruges, 
rebuilding, late 13th cent.). 

Secular architecture was very important in the Scheldt 
region: at Tournai is found the oldest beffroi) at Alost (Aalst) 
the oldest town hall (ca. 1200-30); and at Ypres and Bruges 
(ca. 1200 and 1248 respectively), the first examples of the 
covered market. The Binnenhot (Central Palace) in the Hague 
*n Holland (ca. 1250) can also be offered as an example of 
Scheldt architecture, to dear is its derivation. 

The church types of the Meuse, substantially influenced 
bv those of Burgundy, especially during the 13th and 14th 
centuries, were less uniform. The rectilinear apse was rather 
Widely used (Collegiate Church of Chimay), as was the two-story 
ambulatory without radiating chapels (churches of Notrc-Dame 
at Dmant, 1227-79, and Walcourt, after 1250); the feature of 
the high balcony appeared in the interior. The usual material 
WaH l he heavy black limestone of the Meuse with light Maastricht 
tufa in the vaulting; the generally favored supporting element 
was the column, and the capitals in the characteristic local 
st yle were cylindrical at the bottom and polygonal at the top 
with banded decoration of broad leaves in low relief surmounted 
>’ more strongly articulated vegetable elements. These features 
appeared also in the Collegiate Church of Notre-Dame at Huy 
Uu-y?). 

During the Gothic period Brabant emerged from depend- 
<mce on the Meuse regions to a position of preeminence. The 
budding activity of the French Cistercians (abbey churches 
°l Villers-la-Ville and Val Dieu, near Brussels, both first half 

J 3th cent.) and Dominicans (Louvain, begun 1251) started 
father early, and although local characteristics appeared in the 


apses of the Collegiate Church of SS. Michel et Gudule (begun 
ca. 1225; wo. 406) and of Notre-Dame-de-la-Chapelle (13th 
cent.) at Brussels, 13th-century Brabantine architecture remained 
essentially derivative. In the 14th century the style became 
more independent, though French influence was still active, 
and the first important group of monuments in the new Franco- 
Brabantinc style is at Louvain, capital of the duchy. The 
Church of the Blguinage (1305) in that city is a typical example 
of the style: this three-aisled, wood-vaulted structure was built 
with great simplicity of local sandstone; the extreme eastern 
bay of the nave, which serves as the choir, has small windows, 
rich ornamentation on the capitals of the supporting members, 



Brunei*, plan of SS. Michel et Gudule. Key: (a) Walls of the late nth cent.; 
(6) from lass to 1300: (c) from the 14th to the end of the 17th cent.; (d) 
modern. 


and a small belfry instead of the traditional spire. The same 
type is represented by the B£guinage Church of Diest, and 
by St-JacqueB, and Ste-Gertrude at Louvain (chiefly after 
1350). The use of the vault was sporadic and limited (St-Cath- 
erinc, Malines, 1336-1409); it only rarely extended throughout 
the whole building. In this connection three churches dedicated 
to the Virgin are of particular importance: that of Jean d’Oay 
at Tirlemont (ca. 1325), which has the only portal of genuine 
French style in Belgium; that of Jacques Piccart at Aarschot 
(choir, 1337); and the work on the Cathedral at Antwerp (135a— 
1420). Distinguished examples of secular architecture were 
also built during the 14th century: the Hallen (covered markets) 
of Louvain (1317-45)* of Diest (ca. 1340), and of Malines (ca. 

1 320), and the town halls of Termonde and Herenthals. These 
were the predecessors of the wonderful flowering of Brabantine 
architecture in the 15th century. The many churches of the 
period include Notre-Dame of Halle (formerly dedicated to 
St. Martin, nave mid-i4th cent., choir 1399-1409), the choir 
of St-Rombaut of Malines, Notre-Dame-au-deli-de-la-Dyle also 
at Malines, Stc-Catherine of Hoogstraeten (by Rombout II 
Keldcrmans, 1526-50), Cathedral of Notre-Dame of Antwerp 
(completed by Keldermans and Dominicus de Waghemakere), 
St- Jacques, St-Paul, and others. Characteristic of most of 
these churches was the bold western tower, as at Ste-Gertrude 
of Louvain. The masterpiece of Brabantine Gothic is the 
Collegiate Church of St-Pierre at Louvain (begun 1425) by 
Sulpice van Vorst, Jan II Keldermans, and Mathieu de Laycns; 
it was built of stone with brick vaults on a basilical plan amplified 
by the addition of a second ambulatory with radial chapelt 
and chapels between the lateral buttresses. The airy rhythm 
of the windows was repeated in the triforium and in the angular 
capital-less piers of die great arcades, which also served to 
accentuate the verticality of die entire building. Use of the 
harmoniously proportioned plan of St-Pierre spread throughout 
northern Brabant (Cathedral of St. John, or St. Janakerk, at 
'a Hertogenbosch, rebuilt 1419-1525) and Hainaut (Collegiate 
Church of Ste-Waudru at Mona, 1450-1621) into the Scheldt 
Valley (St-Bavon and St-Michel at Ghent) and France (Bresae) 
and was of particular importance at Brou through the work 
(1505-30) of Louis van Bodeghem. 
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The great originality of 15th-century Brabantine secular 
architecture is apparent in such buildings as the city halls 
of Brussels (begun 1402; no. 407), of Ghent (Rombout II 
Keldermans and Dominicus de Waghemakere, begun 1518), 
and of Oudcnaarde (Henri van Pede, 1526-37), the latter two 
exemplifying the light and decorative flamboyant style. Trian- 
gular gables were a characteristic feature of the guild halls and 
private houses, often made of brick with rich decorative mold- 
ings; these abound in Bruges (Maison Jean Vasqul, 1468) and 



generally throughout Brabant and Flanders (the houses were 
erroneously called “Spanish houses’*). 

Artists and Bibliog. Louis van Bodeghem ( Boeghem ), 1470-1540. archi- 
tect, active in Brussels and Bourg-cn-Brcsae (Church of Brou): E. Marchal. 
M£moire sur la sculpture aux Pays- Baa. Brussels, 1877. Andnes K< Mer- 
mans, died ca. 1488, architect, active m Malinea; Anthonit I Keldermans. 
died 151a. architect, active in Malincs; Jan II Keldermans. died 1512. ar- 
chitect. active in Malincs and Louvain; Rombout II Keldermans , 1460- 
1531, architect, active, in Malinea. Antwerp, Hoogstraeten, and Ghent, 
architect to Charles V: for the entire Keldermans family: A. G. Schayes. 
Histoirc dc I'architecture en Belgique. Brussels, 1849-50; ThB, XX, 19*7; 
A. van de Walle, Histoire de I’architecture en Belgique, Brussels. 1951. 
Mathieu de iMvem , architect, active mid-isth cent, in Louvain: A. G. Schayes. 
op. cit.; J. dc Borchgrave d'Altcna, E. van Cauwenhcrghc. and J. Francotte, 
Kunst to Leuven. Louvain. 1046; A. van de Walle. op. cit. Jean d’Osy 
( Ouy ), architect, active in Malinea and Tirlcmont ca. 1320 -ca. 1330: E. 
Neefs, Histoire de la peinture et de la sculpture i Malinea, II, Malines, 1876. 
Henry van Pede ( Peede ). architect and sculptor, active ca. 1 520-ca. 1560 
in l*ouvain, Oudcnaarde, and Brussels: M. Devigne, ThB. XXVI, 193s. 
Jan van Ruysbrotck , architect. dit-<^ 1485, active in Brussels: ThB. XX DC, 
1935. Dominicus de Waghemakere , 1460-1542. and Herman de Waghema- 
kere, ca. 1430-1503, architects, active in Antwerp* Ghent, and Aaltt: ThB, 
XXXV. 194* 

Painting before the golden age: fresco , panel, and illuminated 
manuscript. The tradition of fresco painting persisted in the 
Low Countries long after Roman times, particularly in those 
areas that had participated most fully in Roman culture. Few 
frescoes remain, but those few are all examples of residual 
Byzantinism, the result of exposure to the highly portable, 
and hence ubiquitous, Byzantine ivories and illuminated manu- 
scripts. (Remaining frescoes include the cycle of the life of 
St. Catherine, 1171-78, and the painted crucifix called the 
Christ of Tournai , both in the Cathedral of Notre-Dame, 
Toumai; French influence is also perceptible in the latter.) 
Later frescoes, too, fall within the Franco-Byzantine tradition 
(life of St. Margaret cycle and the Heavenly Jerusalem , Ca- 
thedral of Toumai, late i2th-early 13th cent.), and clearly 
Byzantine motifs appear in the saints in the refectory of St-Bavon, 
Ghent, and in the St. Veronica in the Church of the Blguinage 
at Saint-Trond (Limbourg) as well. 

The spread of French influence in the Scheldt region was 


intensified during the 14th century, partly because of direct 
political and religious dependence on France, but chiefly u 
a result of the high level of artistic achievement attained by 
that country. French style and idiom are clearly recognizable 
in the accentuated linear form, at its best rather elegant but 
more often merely conventional, that began to appear in local 
art (the St. Louis in Notre-Dame, Bruges). Ghent was particu- 
larly susceptible to these influences, as both literary sources 
and the frescoes of the refectory of the Abbey of Byloke in 
Ghent (formerly a Cistercian abbey, now the Mus6e d'Archto- 
logie) attest. In the same abbey, however, the Last Supper 
(1375-1400; pl. 277) affords perhaps the first glimpse of a 
native realistic spirit, reiterated in the slightly later Trans- 
figuration of the Church of SS. Pierre et Guidon in An- 
derlecht. The oldest extant example of panel painting is the 
reliquary of St. Odile, painted at Li£ge in 1292 and preserved 
in the church of Kemiel, near Tongres (Tongeren), which 
reflects something of Rhenish art in its archaism. During the 
14th century hints of motifs possibly drawn from popular 
theatrical representations (the mystery plays) can be noted 
alongside the prevailing French influence. At this time there 
became current a type of altar frontal combining painting and 
sculpture, such as the altar with sculpture by Jacques de 
Baerze and paintings by Melchior Broederlam representing the 
life of Christ, which was done for the court of Burgundy 
(pl. 277). Claus Sluter exerted great influence at the court of 
Burgundy on painting as well as sculpture, leading both in the 
direction of greater realism. 

The continual collaboration between French and Flemish 
artists in the late 14th century and the extensive activity of 
the Flemings in France have given rise, rightly or wrongly, 
to the concept of a Franco- Flemish style in painting (e.g., 
Communion and Martyrdom of St. Denis ; pl. 382). 

Manuscript illumination must have flourished from the end 
of the 4th century, but the early examples of this art form 
(from several centuries later) have come down to us in a rather 
fragmentary state. It seems certain that scriptoriums (i.e., 
monastic centers of book production) did not exist in the Low 
Countries before the nth century, the extensive production 
of sumptuously decorated manuscripts of earlier date having 
been largely the work of Anglo-Saxon monks, originating in 
the scriptoriums of Trier and Echtemach or of the French 
schools of Reims and Metz. After the nth century, however, 
highly active scriptoriums emerged in the Scheldt and Meuse 
regions, among them St- Martin at Toumai, St-Ursmer at 
Liege, and St-Remacle at Stavclot. The relationship of mini- 
ature painting in the period to goldsmiths* work and enamor 
work was extremely close in the Meuse area, and the style thus 
evolved exerted great influence in the Rhineland, particularly 
in Cologne, and in many other regions of Germany. The 
scriptoriuma of the Scheldt, on the other hand, were character- 
ized by a fusion of French and English influences, and this 
Franco-Knglish current, with its refined linearism and delicate 
Chromatic harmonies, prevailed throughout the 13th century 
in the western regions, only a few examples departing from it» 
among them the more rigidly drawn and colored miniatures 
from the Abbey of Schoonweert, Grammont. 

During the 14th century, manuscript illumination gradually 
became the most important and progressive form of painting* 
Mural painting had been rendered obsolete by the great window- 
walls of Gothic architecture, and several nonartiatic factors as 
well gave impetus to the production of illustrated books — * 
larger literate public was being created among the upper classes 
by the increasingly influential universities, and the great bib- 
liophile patrons Jean de France (Due de Berry), Louis d'Aqjou* 
and Philip the Bold provided a powerful incentive. French art, 
cosmopolitan in flavor, recipient and purveyor of international 
currents, was the determining style factor, but the Flemish 
miniaturists working at the courts of France (many of them 
at Dijon) brought with them a style that was realistic, anecdotal, 
sometimes comic, enamored of analytical detail. These Flemish 
characteristics became increasingly influential, serving to claw 
the new analytical and realistic approach that gradually repine** 
the courtly romanticism of the International style. 
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Artists and Biblioo. Jean is Bandol (Jean Bondol, Hennequin de 
Brut**)' miniaturist, native of Brusaa. active in Peris 1368-01, 1381: P. 
Durrieux, ThB. IV, 1910; E. Psnofsky, Early Netherlandish Painting, 
Cambridge. Mass., I 9 S 3 . Joan de Beaumete, painter, native of northern 
France, active at Dijon ca. 1361-96: P. Durrieux. ThB III. 1909. Henri 
BelleehoH , painter, native of Brabant, active at Dijon ca. 1410-ca. 1440?: 
C. Sterling. La peinture francaise, Lea primitifs, Paris. 1938; G. King. 
A Century of French Painting, 1400-1300. London, 1949; E. Panofaky, 
op. cit. Melchior Br order lam, painter, native of Ypres, active for dukes 
of Burgundy ca. 1387-00- 1409: G. Ring. op. cit.; E. Panofaky, op. cit. Jacques 
mart de Hesdin, miniaturist, native of Artois, active for Due de Berry ca. 
1384 ca- >409: E. Panofaky. op. cit.; O. Plcht, Un tableau de Jacquemart 
de Headin?. RArts VI. t9S6, pp. 149-60. Pol, Herman, and Jeanequin 
de Dmbourgi ace umbouho. Jean Malouel ( Malu/eel ), painter, native of 
Zutphen in Gueldcrs, active in Paris and Dijon ca. 1390-1415: E. Panofaky, 
op. cit.; L. Delaisag, La miniature flamande, Brussels. 1959. 


The golden age: Jan van Eyck in Bruges and Rogier van der 
Weyden in Brussels . The unification of the Low Countries under 
the dukea of Burgundy marked the beginning of an independent 
indigenous school of painting in the southern Netherlands. r Ilie 
active patronage of the ducal house (from Philip the Bold to 
Mary of Burgundy) was emulated by the aristocracy, the clergy, 
and the rich bourgeoisie (Chancellor Nicolas Rolin, Pierre Bla- 
driin, Louis Gruythuyse, Canons Georges van der Paele and 
Bernardino Salviati, the merchants Jodocus Vijdt, Martin van 
Nicuwcnhove, and Guillaume Moreel); the artists themselves 
sometimes donated their services to religious communities (Ge- 
rard David; q.v.). Foreign contacts multiplied, and consequently 
so did the number of foreign commissions to Flemish artists, 
particularly from Italians (Cardinal Nicolb Albergati, Pieran- 
tonio Baroncelli, Angelo Tani, Giovanni Amolfini, and Tom- 
maso Portinari). 

Flemish painters enjoyed international renown in the 15th 
century. Their works were in demand at the Italian courts: 
Italian collectors of Flemish art included Lorenzo de’ Medici 
in Florence; Alfonso I of Aragon in Naples; the Este family 
at Ferrara, who bought from Rogier van der Weyden (q.v.) 
when he came to Rome for the Holy Year 1450; and Federigo 
da Montefeltro of Urbino, who made Justus of Ghent (q.v.) 
his court painter. The style of Flemish painters spread through 
France, Spain, and Germany, affecting even early Renaissance 
painting in Italy. Bruges and Ghent in Flanders and Brussels 
in Brabant, already great centers of international trade and 
banking, became also great centers of artistic activity. 

The first and greatest representative of the school of Bruges 
leven though he was probably a native of the region of Maas- 
tricht) was Jan van Eyck. The influence of Van Eyck and his 
brother Hubert (sec EYCK, van) far exceeded the regional limits 
of the school, affecting either directly or indirectly all of con- 
temporary Flemish painting, and expanding into France (Master 
of the Annunciation of Air, pl. 394; Simon Marmion and 
Nicolas Fromcnt, pl. 386), Italy [Antonello da Messina, Ghir- 
landaio, and, probably, Filippo Lippi (qq.v.) f as well as Colan- 
tonio and others felt the effects of Eyckian style], Portugal 
(Nufto Gonsalves), and Spain (Pedro Berruguete, Jacomart 
Bav6, and Luis Dalm&u). The Van Eycks' immediate heir 
within the school of Bruges itself was Petrus Christus (q.v.), 
whose early works such as the Madonna of Jan Vos, also called 
the Exeter Madonna (Berlin, Staat. Mus., as early as 1450), re- 
veal strong Eyckian influences, even though we have no docu- 
mentary evidence that he was actually trained in the school of 
Van Eyck. His extreme sedateness of composition (pl. 285) 
<*nd his interpretation of religious subjects as genre scenes (a 
practice already well-established in the Flemish miniature tra- 
ction from the 14th century) became important factors in sub- 
avquent Flemish style. The dramatic emphasis of his later 
w °rks ( Lamentation ; pl. 279) indicates the influence of Rogier 
van der Weyden. 

Rogier van der Weyden (q.v.), in whom the Flemish com- 
m and of graphic detail achieved perhaps its highest expression 
Hs a means of penetrating psychological characterization and 
dramatic emphasis, was without doubt the second great deter- 
minant figure in the development of 15th-century Flemish 
Painting. A school of followers emerged in Brussels as early 
“ K *440, and every important Netherlandish artist of the next 
h alf-century can be said to have taken Rogier’s work as a 


point of departure. Hardly less significant was Rogier’s rede as 
an intermediary between Flemish and Italian art; he gave as 
much to the latter as he received from it. The results of his 
Italian journey of 1450 — during which he is supposed to have 
particularly admired the work of Gentile da Fabriano (q.v.) 
in the Lateran — are evident in his development away from the 
exacerbated dramatic expression that characterized his earlier 
work toward a calmer, more contemplative mysticism. Rogier 
enjoyed great fame among his contemporaries, though the lack 
of signed works almost immediately created problems of attribu- 
tion and omissions from the oeuvre that persist down to the 
present. The most serious such problem concerns the highly 
important group of works, dating before about 1438, attributed 
to the so-called Master of Ftemalle (pls. 278, 279). These works 
are closely related in style to those of Rogier van der Weyden, 
and certain scholars hold them to be in fact youthful works by 
him. The majority, however, attribute them to the Master of 
Fllmalle, considered to be Rogier’s teacher and commonly 
identified with Robert Campin (q.v.). In this latter View, Cam- 
pin-Fldmalle becomes the third great determinant figure in 
Flemish 1 5th-century painting and in many respects its pioneer. 

Rogier’s chief followers at Brussels were Cofijn de Coter 
and Bemart van Orley (pl. 287), and he directly influenced 
Dirk Bouts, Petrus Christus, and Hans Memling (qq.v.). Out- 
side Flanders the impact of his dramatic style was felt by 
Stephan Lochner, Martin Schongauer, and Albrecht DOrer 
(qq.v.) in Germany; by Jean Bellegambe in France; by Bar- 
tolom6 Bermejo, Pedro Sanchez, and Jorge Ingles in Spain; 
and, less obviously, by the Ferrarese painters in Italy: Cosmfc 
Tura, Francesco del Coosa, and Ercole de* Roberti (qq.v.). 
His influence on the minor arts and on sculpture was equally 
strong (see, for instance, the funeral steles of the region around 
Toumai or Brabantine oak altar frontals or Flemish and Spanish 
tapestries of the period, as, for example, those reproducing 
two paintings of the master executed for the town hall of Brus- 
sels and destroyed in 1659 — Legends of Trajan and Herkinbald, 
Bern, Hist. Mus., before 1462). In the field of manuscript 
illumination as well, Rogerian elements appear in the anonymous 
Master of Girart de Roussillon (identified by some scholars 
with Jehan Dreux) and in Jean Le Tavernier, while the dedica- 
tion miniature of the Chroniques de Hainaut (Brussels, Bib. 
Royale) is attributed to the master himself. 

Artists and Biblioc. Robert Campin (q.v.; Master of FldmaUe ). Pe- 
trus Christus (q.v.). Colijn de Coter, painter, ca. 1425-116, active in Brussels: 
W. Cohen. ThB, VII. 191a; J. Maquftt-Tombu, Colyn de Coter. petntre 
hruxelloia. Brussels, 1937. Jacques Daret, painter, active in Toumai and 
Arras 1427-ca. 1470: M. Houtart, Jacques Daret, peintre touraaiaicn du 
XV* si&clc. Revue Toumaisienne, III, 1907, P- 34 f.; G. Hulin de Loo, 
An Authentic Work by Jaques Daret, BM. XV. 1909. P- »oa ff.; E. Panofaky. 
Early Netherlandiah Paintins, Cambridge, Maas., 1953 * Jehan Dreux, 
painter and miniaturist, active in Brussels and Bruges ca. i4SO-ca. 1480: 
ThB. IX. 1913; L. PelaUs 4 , La miniature flamande. Brussels, 1939 - Jan 
and Hubert van Eyck (q.v.). Master of Girart de Roussillon ( Master of the 
Jerusalem Chronicle), miniaturist, active ca. 1330 for the Duke of Burgundy: 
ThB. XXXVII, 1950; L. Delaiss*. op, cit. Jean Le Tavernier . miniaturist 
and painter, active in Toumai, Bruges, Oudenaarde, and Lille 1434 - 77 : 
A. von Wursbach, Niederlindische Kttnstler-Lexicon, Vienna, 1910; ThB, 
XXIII, 1929; L. Delaissd, op. cit. Rosier van der Weyden (q.v.). 

Dirk Bouts, Justus of Ghent , and Hugo van der Goes . The 
presence of Dirk (Thierry) Bouts (q.v.) as official painter at 
Louvain, which was a center of intensely active cultural life 
(especially after the foundation of the University in 1425), was 
of fundamental importance. A native of Haarlem, Bouts infused 
into Flemish style something of his Dutch background and 
sensibility. He was a true representative of the bourgeois spirit, 
midway between the aristocratic refinement of Jan van Eyck and 
the powerful realism of Van der Weyden, Van der Goes, Bruegel, 
and Bosch (qq.v.). His religious attitude and expression seem 
clearly to have been influenced by the religious reform move- 
ment, the Devotio Modems; for the Last Supper (Louvain, 
St-Pierre), the Martydom of St, Erasmus (Louvain, St-Pierre), 
and the Justice of Emperor Otto III (pl, 280) all reveal a spare, 
tempered emotional expression, neither indulging in any excess 
of passion nor stooping to any form of artifice, and so are 
completely in keeping with the Devotio Modems gospel of 
restrained ascetic mysticism. Bout’s sons, Dirk (Thierry) the 
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Younger and Albert, continued his workshop in Louvain after 
his death; its production was commercial in character and lack- 
ing in originality. Dirk Bouts'a influence, of great importance 
in Ghent, Haarlem, and Brussels, extended also into northern 
France, Germany (Bemt Notke), and Spain (Fernando Gallegos). 

Joos van Wassenhove, known as Justus of Ghent (q.v.; 
pl. 280), who was court painter to the Humanist Duke of 
Urbino, Federigo da Montefeltro (see Italian art), and enor- 
mously famous in his lifetime, successfully amalgamated in his 
later work the stylistic traditions of Flanders and Italy. A 
Fleming in technique and in his religious interests, yet fully 
cognizant of the substance of the Italian Renaissance, Justus 
was able to realize a perfect equilibrium between the analytical 
narrative realism of the north and the scientifically oriented, 
synthetic approach of the Italians. The studiolo and the decora- 
tion of the library of the ducal palace in Urbino document 
the gradual transformation of his art in the direction of the 
Italian Renaissance. Since Justus never returned to Flanders, 
this highly original and harmoniqus compromise with Italian 
art was not transmitted to Flemish painting. Conversely, how- 
ever, the example of Justus did serve as a Flemish influence 
on Urbinate painting and on Italian painting in general. 

The position of Hugo van der Goes (q.v.) in late 15th- 
century Flemish painting is of particular interest. Active chiefly 
in Ghent, Hugo brought together in his painting Flemish and 
Italian elements, both formal and thematic. Some of his works 
also reveal direct reference to the conceptions of Dom Rupert, 
as popularized by Wi\>ald of Stavelot and others, according 
to which Christ appeared as the new Adam, through whose 
death on the Cross the Tree of Life became the instrument 
of redemption ( The Fall of Man , PL. 281; and Lamentation , 
Vienna, Kunsthist. Mus.). Interest in a kind of stage-setting 
composition and in the iconography of the mystery plays can 
be Been in his later representations of the Adoration of the Magi 
(e.g., Monforte Altar, Berlin, Staat. Mus.) and of the Adoration 
of the Shepherds (Portinari Altarpiece, Florence, Uffizi, pl. 281; 
Berlin, Staat. Mus.), in which he still used the medieval prac- 
tice of the symbolic differentiation of size among the figures, 
as well as many other highly complex medieval iconographical 
features. Although a poignant and typically Flemish psycholog- 
ical interest is certainly apparent in the numerous portraits of 
donors and important personages present in his religious works, 
Hugo was clearly also interested in the representation of the 
common people, as is shown by the telling characterization of 
rustic types in the Portinari Altarpiece and the later Death of 
the Virgin (pl. 281). 

The greatest gifts of Hugo van der Goes to later painting 
were his taste for popular realism, fantastic landscape, and 
monumental compositions (in his own works such compositions 
are generally either pyramidal or inscribable in a circle) and 
his technical innovations in the use of cotdeurs changeants 
(iridescent or shot color) and of a kind of pointillism in the 
rendering of atmospheric vibi^tion. His powerful realism and 
taste for fantastic landscape were carried on by Hieronymus 
Bosch, Joachim Patinir, and Pieter Bruegel (qq.v.); through 
the Portinari Altarpiece he indirectly influenced late 15th-cen- 
tury Florentine painting. In Germany, Schongauer and Hol- 
bein (qq.v.) felt Hugo's influence, and in France so did the 
Master of Moulins (pl. 393). His influence was even greater 
on Quentin Metsys (pls. 284, 288), Memling, Gerard David 
(qq.v.), Albert Bouts, Geertgen tot Sint Jans, and on the 
miniature painters, especially at Bruges about 1470-80, as, for 
instance, in the new chiaroscuro values in the Master of An- 
thony of Burgundy and in the altered iconography of the 
Master of Mary of Burgundy. 

Artist* and Bibliog. Albert Bouts, ca. 1460-1549, painter, active at 
Louvain, Dirk ( Thierry ) Bouts (q.v.); Dirk ( Thierry ) Bouts the Younger, 
ca. 1448-1401. painter, active at Louvain: for the Bouts family: W. Schtine, 
Dicric Bouts und seine Schule, Berlin. 1938; L. Baldass, Dirk Bouts, seine 
Wcrkstatt und Schule, Pantheon, XXV, 1040. Justus of Ghent (q.v.). Hugo 
van der Goes (q.v.). Master of Mary of Burgundy, miniaturist, active at 
court of Burgundy ca. 1470 -151 9. identified by some with Alexander Bening: 
G. Hulin de Loo, La vignette chcz les cnlumincurs gantois, B. de la Classe 
dea B.-A.. XXI. 1939. p. 158 ff.; O. Pttcht, The Master of Mary of Burgundy, 
London, 1948. 


The bourgeois milieu of Bruges : Ham Mending and Gerard 
Daind, The artistic life of Bruges, a flourishing center of in- 
ternational commerce throughout the 15th century, revolved 
around the figure of Hans Memling (q.v.). German by birth 
and probably German in his early training, Memling completely 
assimilated the Flemish style and spirit, becoming also intimately 
absorbed in the bourgeois climate of his adopted city. Although 
much patronized by Italian collectors and in some ways ap- 
proaching Italian Renaissance style, Memling remained fun- 
damentally Flemish, constantly reworking the same themes and 
always faithful to his world of mystic contemplation, which he 
realized with a miniaturist's technique and an almost precious 
elaboration of detail. It was precisely this talent for renewing, 
rather than breaking with, the Flemish formal and thematic 
tradition that brought Memling extreme popularity with con- 
temporary bourgeois society. This society seems almost to 
have considered him the interpreter of its own aspirations, 
commissioning from him many paintings, such as the St. Chris- 
topher Triptych (Bruges, Memling Mus., 1484) and the Bath - 
sheba (Stuttgart, Landesmus., ca. 1484); the latter, a rare example 
of the female nude in northern painting of the period, appears 
to have been inspired by Italian models. Mending's portraits, 
simultaneously emphatically realistic and highly refined, act as 
a mirror of bourgeois society (portraits of the Italian medalist 
Giovanni di Candida, of Guillaume Morccl and his wife, etc.). 

The influence of Memling, although fundamental in Bruges, 
particularly for Gerard David and a group of anonymous paint- 
ers who adopted Mending's miniaturelike technique, did not 
extend beyond the southern Netherlands. (Bemt Notke and 
some minor Germans who may have seen Memling’* work in 
Germany, particularly the Passion Triptych in the Cathedral of 
Ltibeck, 1491, are exceptions.) 

The Dutchman Gerard David (q.v.; pl. 286), who was fully 
receptive to the tradition of Van Eyck, Van der Weyden, Van 
der Goes, and Memling, found great favor in the bourgeois 
milieu of Bruges after 1484. However, his interest in modem 
Renaissance developments drew him away from Bruges, by that 
time in decadence, to Antwerp, where he felt the impact of 
younger painters (Quentin Metsys and Joachim Patinir, qq.v.; 
pls. 284, 288, 296), and ultimately led him to Genoa, where 
some of his works remain. (David is absent from the Bruges 
archives in 1511-12, and the assumption is that his Italian 
journey was undertaken during that year. Furthermore, the 
number of commissions he received from Italians increased 
after that time.) The journey may be reflected in his use of 
new decorative elements (festoons of flowers and fruit, putti, 
and cameos), in a more secular approach to religious subject* 
( Marriage at Cana , Louvre, ca. 1503), and in the more lyrical 
feeling toward nature and landscape ( Baptism of Christ, Bruges, 
Groeninge-Mus.); landscape was being treated as a primary 
subject for the first time. Thus, David led the way for Joachim 
Patinir and the other landscape painters of the 16th century* 
His influence was considerable in Genoa and in Bruges, where 
it was most intensely felt in miniature painting, which at 
that time enjoyed equal stature with panel painting. 

Artists and Bibliog. Albert Cornells, painter, active in Bruges c*. 
1513-3*: ThB, VII, 1912. Gerard David (q.v.). Adriaen Isenbrant , active 
in Bruges ca. 1 510-51: Friedltnder. XI. Hans Memling (q.v.). 

The Renaissance and the Italianizers : Louvain , M alines, Ant- 
werp. The religious and political upheavals that shook the 
southern Low Countries during the 16th century had serious 
repercussions on its artistic activity. The iconoclastic zeal of 
the Protestants brought about wholesale destruction of art 
works, and many artists were exiled by the Inquisition: Jan 
Metsys, Hans Bol, Bernart van Orley, Jan Sanders van Heioes- 
sen, Karel van Mander, Nicolas de NeufchAtel (Lucidel), Lucas 
and Martin I van Valkenborch, David Vinckeboons, Hans 
Vredeman de Vries. At the same time the universities, the 
courts, and the great commercial cities of the north became 
centers for the dissemination of Humanism (Louvain sno 
Antwerp, as well as the courts of Margaret of Austria, Charles V, 
and Philip 11 ). The Latin and Greek classics became known 
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to a large public after editing by the great scholars, particularly 
those of the University of Louvain (founded by Pope Martin V 
in 1425); such men included Erasmus, Rutgerus Rescius, Nico- 
las Cllnard, Juan Vives, and Justus Lipsius. Also related to 
the University of Louvain was the activity of the printers 
Jean de Westphalie and Thierry Martens (active at Alost 1473 
and Louvain 1474) and their followers: Conrudus Braem, Her- 
mannus de Nassou, Louis de Ravescot, Jean Veldeaer. From 
Antwerp, destined for cultural ascendance in the 16th and 17th 
centuries, came the editions of Gerard Leeu (after 1484), 
Adrien Liesveldt (1495-97), Mathieu van der Goes, Godefroid 
Back (1495-1500), and Hcnrick die Lettersnider (i.e., "cutter 
of letters,*' 1496-99), all predecessors of the great Christophe 
piantin (1514 or 1520-89). After the Council of Trent influen- 
tial treatises on religious iconography, such as the De picturis 
et immaginibus sacris (1570) of Johannes Molanus of Louvain 
and the Jconologia of the Italian Cesare Ripa (1593, translated 
into many languages), began to be printed. 

Cultural exchange with Italy was still lively in the first 
half of the 16th century, but it was no longer as* in the 15th 
century a matter of invitations from the Italian courts to the 
“great Flemings.*' Rather, Italy now appeared as the artists' 
promised land, and artists of all levels of ability flocked there, 
inspired by an almost fanatical admiration for the "great Italians" 
(particularly Raphael and Michelangelo), whom they studied 
and copied as ideal models. 

During the 16th century the centers of Malines and Antwerp 
came to the fore. Malines, capital of the Netherlands 1507-30, 
was in direct contact with the culture of the Italian Renaissance 
through the court of Margaret of Austria and the presence 
there of many Italian artists, such as Jacopo de' Barbari, Tom- 
maso Vincidor (pl. 333), Niccolb Paladino, Pietro Torrigiani, 
Niccolb Spinelli, and Giovanni Candida, as well as through 
Durer and Conrad Meit. Engravings of Italian works of art 
were also widely known, and Italian artists sometimes designed 
the cartoons for tapestries to be executed in Flanders (for 
example, those of Raphael were entrusted to Bernart van Orley). 
\mnng the artists of the court circle were Lancelot Blondeel, 
Guvot de Beaugrant, and Jean Mone. 

The growing city of Antwerp, seat of a flourishing commerce, 
a rich and powerful bourgeoisie , and an expanding interest 
m the arts, gradually replaced Bruges as a cultural center, 
and about the middle of the 16th century, concurrent with 
the general expansion of the Italianate style, the local schools 
of sculpture and painting began to assert their independence. 
The sculptor Cornelia II Floris de Vriendt originated a style 
trend, ultimately to be of international significance, which was 
characterized by emphatic pictorial decorativism, and which 
was rendered in flamboyant serpentine forms. In Antwerp 
also worked Jacques Dubroeucq and Jean de Boulogne (Giam- 
bologna, q.v.), both of whom later became exponents of Italian 
mannerism in Itsly (see mannerism). 

The Antwerp sdiooi of painting was founded by Quentin 
Metsys (q.v.; PL8. 284, 288), who, highly aware of the Italian 
Renaissance, yet faithful to the Flemish tradition, gave life 
to a sort of northern Renaissance. Under the influence of Leo- 
nardo, Metsys abandoned the traditional Flemish composition 
of evocative stasis for one of articulated monumentality set 
within a broad landscape for the first time filled with vibrating 
atmosphere and sunlight (The Holy Kinship , St. Anne Altarpiece, 
Brussels, Mus. Royaux des B. A., 1507-09; Deposition , Antwerp, 
Mus. Royal des B. A., 1508-11, inspired by the Escorial Deposi- 
tion of Rogier van der Weyden, Madrid, Prado). A straight- 
forward realistic approach, which was occasionally exaggerated 
in the satirical scenes inspired by Leonardo, appears in Metsys' 
scenes from daily life. He was also an innovator in the field of 
portrait painting, newly conceived by him in a Humanistic way, 
bis portraits of Erasmus of Rotterdam (Rome, Gall. Naz., 
Palazzo Barberini, 1517) and Petrus Aegtdlus (the Humanist 
Pierre Gillia, England, Longford Castle, 1517) becoming canon- 
'cal examples, drawn upon by Joos van Cleve (pw. 284, 289), 
Antonis Mor (Antonio Moro; pl. 293), and Willem and Adriaen 
Thomas Key, Metfys influenced his aon Jan (who subse- 
quently went to Italy and then to France, where he aligned 


himself with the school of Fontainebleau), his aon Cornelia, 
Marinus van Roymerswael (pl. 295), Jap Sanders van Hemessen, 
Pieter Aertsen (q.v.), and Pieter Huy*. 

The ever more fashionable Italianate idiom is clearly per- 
ceptible in the Flemish mannerists; however, the hybrid style 
did not give rise to outstanding personalities. The esthetic 
basis of Renaissance style did not concern or affect these painters, 
who chose to use only its superficial formal devices. However, 
a fruitful and creative reaction to Italian art occurred in the 
work of Jan Gossacrt (q.v.), who was called Mabuse (pls. 
291, 300), a figure of great and even bizarre originality, respon- 
sible for the first Flemish mythological paintings in the Italian 
manner (Neptune and Amphitrite , Berlin, Stoat. Mus., 1516; 
Venus, Rovigo, Pin. dei Concordi, 1527; Danae, pl. 291). In 
these still highly concrete and realiatic paintings the perspectival 
and anatomical theories of the Renaissance have been united 
with the graphic and coloristic particularism characteristic of 
Flemish painting. The official painter, who was the fine por- 
traitist Bernart van Orley, was in contact with Dtirer and, more 
superficially, with Italian art, from which he borrowed and 
exaggerated mannerist motifs (pl. 287). His activity in the 
minor arts was important; aa in the windows of SS. Michel 
et Gudule of Brussels (1537-38) and in the tapestry cartoons 
for the Hunts of the Emperor Maximilian , Paris. 

The substance of the Renaissance was better understood 
by the group of artists active in Rome who took the name 
"Romanists.” Their program, based on their admiration for 
Raphael and Michelangelo, prescribed a universal preexisting 
ideal of beauty. Among them, Michel Coxie aimed in his 
paintings, tapestries, and windows at deliberate formal perfec- 
tion achieved through the suppression of color and the exploi- 
tation of line, while Pieter Coecke van Aelst, the precursor 
of formal academic pedagogical theory, devised a kind of formula 
in which Raphael and Leonardo (q.v.) were the prime sources, 
but in which was retained a background of Flemish popular 
realism. His pupils were Gillie van Coninxloo, Nicolas de 
Neufchfttel (Lucidel), and Willem Key. Lambert Lombard, 
another of the Romanists, was a complete Humanist: painter, 
collector, poet, engraver, and architect (his north portal of 
St- Jacques in Li&ge, 1558, was inspired by Bramante, q.v.). 
Among his pupils were Willem Key, Lukas de Heere, who 
was better known as a poet, and most prominent of all, Frans 
Floris de Vriendt, who later headed a school in Antwerp. The 
latter, an imitator of Michelangelo (Fall of the Rebel Angels , 
Antwerp, 1554), was closely attached to the Roman school. 
Under him was trained Marten de Vos, who went to Italy 
where he collaborated with Tintoretto (Paul at Ephesus , Brussels, 
Mus. Royaux des B. A., 1568) and was influenced by Veronese 
(Raising of Lazarus , Vienna, Kunsthist. Mus., 1593)* With De 
Vos, Flemish 16th-century painting entered a phase of decadence, 
in which participated many secondary masters, nearly all of 
them pupils of Frans Floris (such as Crispin van den Broeck 
and the three Francken brothers) or of Marten de Vos (Hendrick 
de Clerck). There is, however, at the dime time a group of 
painters that can be considered as a transition between the 
late 16th century and the age of Rubens (q.v.), among them 
Adam van Noort and Otto van Veen, called Venius (both of 
whom were teachers of Rubens), Bartholomeus Springer, and 
Tobias Haecht (or Verhaegt); all were Romanists and friends 
in Rome of Federico Zuccsro (see Italian art). 

Artists and Biblioo. Pieter Aertsen (q.v.). Guyot de Beaugrant, 
sculptor, decorator, snd architect, active cs. 1 5*9-51 in Malines, Bruges, 
and northern Spain: ThB, III, 1909; Michel. V. Ambrosias Benson, painter 
of lxjmbard origin, active in Bruges 1519-50: Friedllnder, XI; L. van 
Puyvelde. The Flemish Primitives. Brussels, 1948; G. Marker, Ambroaiua 
Benson et le peinture k Bruges su temps de Charles- Quint. Brussels, 1957 . 
Lancelot Blondeel , 1406-1561, active in Bruges at painter, as designer of 
sculptural decorations, tapestry cartoons, and maps, and as engineer: P. 
Clemen, Lancelot Blondeel und die Anfftnge der Renaissance in Brttgge, 
Belgische Kunstdenkmller, II, 1913, pp. 1-40; Mus. Com. des B. A.. Bruges, 
Cat., 1934. Ram Bol, 1 534 - 93 * etcher, miniaturist, and landscape painter, 
active in Malines, Antwerp. Heidelberg, snd Amsterdam: P. Bautier, R. ea- 
sier, et si., Dictionnaire des peintret, Brussels, 1951. Jean de Boulogne 
(see GIAMBOLOGNA). Guillaume Boyent, ca, 1520-9** sculptor and architect, 
native of Malines, active also fan Sweden as an architect 1576-9*: A. Hahr, 
Studier i Johan Ill's Renlssans, I, Uppsala, 1907; A. Hahr, De kungliga 
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GrafvArdtrna i Strflngnla Domkyrka, Svenaka Dagbladet, June 30, 1907. 
Crispin van den Broeck , 1524-before 1591. painter and engraver, native of 
Malines, pupil of Frans Floris, active in Antwerp and Middelburg: Thfi, 
V, 1911; G. Y. Lugard, Een achildercon tract met den Antwerpachen roeeater 
Criapiacn van den Broeck. Oud Holland. 1946. Hendrick dt Clerck . ca. 
1570-1629. painter, pupil of Marten de Voa, active in Brussels: Cinq s&cles 
d'art, Brussels, 1935. exhib. cat.; W. Bemt. Nicderlftndische Maler des 17 
Jahrhunderts, I. Munich, 1948- Joos van Cleve . painter, active ca. 1511-ca. 
1540. in Antwerp, in France (ca. 1530-35). and probably in Italy; usually 
identified with Master of the Death of the Virgin: Friedllnder. IX; I ham- 
minghi e l’ltalia, Venice, 1951. exhib. cat. Pieter Coe eke van Aelst , 1502-50, 
painter, architect, designer of tapestries and sculptor, translator of Vitru- 
vius and Serlio, pupil of Bcrnart van Orley. active in Antwerp and Brussels; 
Friedllnder, XII; A. Corbet, Pieter Cnccke van Aelst, Antwerp. 1950. 
Alexandre Colin , 1527 or 1529-1612. sculptor, native of Malines. active 
in Innsbruck and for the Hapsburg court: Michel, V; ThB. VII. 1912. 
Cornells Sehemier van Comnxloo. painter, designer of tapestries and sculpture, 
active ca. 1529-59 in Brussels: A. Gofiin, La peinture dcs original k la fin 
du XVIII* sitcle, Brussels, 1924; Cinq ai&cles d'art, Brussels, 1935 . exhib. 
cat. GiUis van Comnxloo , ca. 1544-1607, landscape painter, pupil of Pieter 
Coecke van Aelst. active in Antwerp. Frankfort on the Main, and Amsterdam, 
traveled in France and Italy: I fiamminghi c 1 ’ Italia, Venice. 1951. exhib. 
cat.; P. Bautier, R. Cazier, ct al., op, cit. Jan I van Comnxloo, painter, 
active in Brussels and Antwerp at end of vfth cent.: A. Coffin, op. cit.; Cinq 
ai&clcs d'art, Brussels. 1935. exhib. cat. Robert Coppens, painter, native of 
Malines ( ?), active second half of 16th cent., chiefly at Ldbeck: ThB, VII. 
1912. Michel Coxie, 1499-1592, painter, active in Malines, Brussels. Antwerp, 
and Rome for the Spanish court, member of the Roman Academy of St. Luke: 

1 fiamminghi e l'ltalia, Venice, 1951. exhib. cat. Jacques Dubroecq . ca. 1500-10 
to 1584. architect and sculptor, active in Mons, visited Home in 1535: 
R. Hedicke. ThB. X. 1914. Comelit II Floris de Vriendt, ca. 1514-75. 
sculptor and architect, active in Antwerp, visited Italy ca. 1538: Michel, 
V; H. Gerson and E. H. ter Kuilc. Art and Architecture in Belgium, 1600 
to 1800. Harmondsworth. i960. Frans Floris de Vriendt. 1516-70, painter, 
active in Antwerp and Lftge, sojourned in Italy, very influential as a teacher: 
A. Gofiin, op. cit. Ambrosius I Francken, 1544-1618. painter, pupil of Frans 
Floris. active in Antwerp and in France. Frans I Francken , 1542-1616. 
plllller, pupil of Frans Floris, active in Antwerp. Hieronymus I Francken, 
2f40-i6lO, painter, pupil of Frans Floris, active in Fontainebleau, Paris, 
and Antwerp: for all three painters: P. Bautier, R. Cazier, et al., op. cit. 
Jam Concert ( Mabuse ; q.v.). Tobias Haecht ( Vrrhaegt , Verhaecht, or Ver- 
haegkt), 1560-1631. painter, first teacher of Rubens, active in Antwerp: 
P. Bautier, R. Cazier. et si., op. cit. Lucas de Heere , 1534-84. painter, poet, 
architect, art historian. Humanist, active in Ghent, France, and England: 
P. Bautier. R. Cazier. et al.. op. cit. Jacques Jonghelinck. 1530-1606, engraver* 
sculptor, and medalist, active at Antwerp. Brussels, Bruges: ThB. XIX. 
1926. Lambert Lombard , 1406-6 6, painter, architect, engraver, and collector, 
active in Litgc, visited Italy 1537-39: A. Coffin, op. cit.; P. Ficrens, L'art 
en Belgique. Brussels, 1939- Cornells Metsys. ca. 1511-after 1560. painter 
and engraver, active in Antwerp, visited Italy: 1 fiamminghi e l’ltalia, Venice. 
1951. exhib. cat. Jan Metsys, 1305-75. active in Antwerp and (1544-68) 
abroad: I fiamminghi e l'ltalia, Venice, 1931. exhib. cat. Quentin Metsys 
(q.v.). Jean Mone, ca. I495~c*> 1548, native of Metz ( ?), sculptor, active 
in Antwerp. Malines. Brussels, and Halle, often for Charles V: E. Hensler. 
ThB. XXV, 1931. Nicolas de Neufch&tel ( Lucidel , Nicolas de Novocastello), 
ca. 1527-ca. 1590. portraitist, active in Malines, Brussels, Niimbcrg. and 
Prague: R. A. Pcltzer, Nicolas Neufrh&tcl . . . . MJhb, 1926. p. 187 ff. - . 
H. Delanncy, Nicolas de Neufchfitel, Mons. 1927; M. Wsssenhergh. L’art 
du portrait en Frise au XVI sitcle, Leiden. 1934: P. Bautier, R. Cazier, 
et al., op. cit. Adam van Noort. 1562-1641. painter, active in Antwerp, 
a teacher of Rubens, father-in-law of Jacob Jordaens: H. Gerson snd E. H. 
ter Kuile, op. cit. Bemart van Orley. ca. 1488-1541. painter end tapestry 
designer, active chiefly in Brussels: Friedl&ndcr, VIII; O. le Maire, Bernard 
van Orley, 1943. Bartholomeus Spr anger, 1546-16 n, native of Antwerp, 
painter and sculptor, active in Paris. Lyons, Milsn. Parma, Rome, Vienna, 
Augsburg, and Prague: L. Van Puyveldc, La peinture flamande & Rome, 
Brussels, 1950. Lucas van Valkenborch, landscapist, active ca. 1560-97 In 
Malines, Antwerp, Litge, Aachen, Ikankfort on the Main. Linz, and Nttrn- 
berg, brother of Martin I van Valkenborch: P. Bautier, R. Cazier, et tl, 
op. cit. Martin 1 van Valkenborch, 1535-1612. painter, active in Mglinea, 
Antwerp. Aachen. Frankfort on the Main, Venice, and Rome: A. Lacs, 
Ann. des Mua. Royaux des B. A. de Belgique, 1 , 1938; P. Bautier, R. Cazier, 
et al., op. cit. Otto van Veen ( Vaentus , Venius), painter and designer of tap- 
estries and engravings, teacher of Rubens, active in Lifcge, Rome (i573-8o), 
Leiden. Brussels, and Antwerp: Oeuvres d’art des collections anversoises. 
Antwerp, 1935. exhib. cat.; H. Gerson and E. H. ter Kuile, op. cit. David 
Vtnckeboons , 1576-1629. genre painter, active in Antwerp and Amsterdam: 
W. Bemt, op. cit.; J. i4issaignc. Flemish Painting, New York, 1957-58. 
Marten de Vos , 1532-1603, painter, native of Antwerp, pupil of Frans Floris, 
active in Rome, Venice, and (after 1559) Antwerp: I fiamminghi e l’ltalia, 
Venice, 1951. exhib. cat.; II. Gerson and E. H. ter Kuile, op. cit. Hans 
Vredeman de Vries, 1 527-1606. painter and engraver of architecture, architect, 
and decorator, active in Malinea, Antwerp, Amsterdam, and Germany: 
ThB. XXXI V, 1940: P. Bautier, R, Cazier, et al., op. cit. Pieln de Witte 
( Pietro Candido), ca. 1548-1628, painter and designer of tapestries, native 
of Bruges, active in Florence (1570-^6)* Rome, and Munich: P. Bacci et al., 
Mostra del Cinquecento toscano, Florence, 1940; U. Galletti and E. Ca- 
menasca, Knciclopcdia della pittUf a Italians . Milan, 1931. 

Centers of architecture and sculpture in the period of transi- 
tion from late Gothic to Renaissance, Brabant dominated in 
these fields from the end of the 14th until the 16th century; 
however* the style of the Meuse* which was late Gothic enriched 


by Flemish Renaissance decorative tendencies* continued to 
produce masterpieces as well* as in the Abbey of St-Hubert 
(1526-64) and the Li&ge churches of St-Martin (early 16th 
cent.) and St- Jacques (1513-38); the vault of St- Jacques* 
underscored by ribbing, was built by Aert van Mulken, architect 
also of the palace of the prince-bishops of Li&ge (1526-36). 

Italian Renaissance style penetrated into Flanders only in 
the early 16th century, partly through the work of Italian 
architects in the country and partly through the publication 
of a Netherlandish translation of Serlio by Pieter Coecke van 
Aelst in 1539. In 1536 Tommaso Vincidor da Bologna re- 
constructed the Castle of Breda in the style of a Florentine 
palace (pl. 333)* and in 1550 Willem van Noort built in Brussels 
the equally Italianate palace of Cardinal Granvclle* which has 
since been destroyed. 

The rigorous simplicity of Italian architecture was modified 
toward a greater decorativism in the hands of Flemish architects; 
the result was a picturesque style, full of fantastic and whimsical 
features — as in the House of the Salmon, Malines, 1 534 ( pl . 
332); in the Greffe du Franc at Bruges, 1535-37; and in the 
“Devil’s House” (town hall) at Arnhem, 1539. A happy com- 
promise between the two basically opposed tendencies is seen 
in the town hall of Antwerp, where the architect, Cornelia 11 
Floris de Vriendt* while retaining Gothic vertieality in the 
central block, combined it with Tuscan horizontally in the 
wings* at the same time restraining Flemish decorative exu- 
berance. This structure served as the model for the town 
halls of Vlissingen (now destroyed), Emden in Friesland, and 
The Hague (ca. 1 563) and for the College van Dale in Louvain, 
as well as for the work of Flans Vredeman de Vries, who produced 
several collections of models of architectural decoration. 

Antwerp, Brussels, and Malines emerged during the 15th 
century as the three centers of sculpture from which Renaissance 
style spread into other regions. Realistic narrative vivacity 
was stressed in every medium. Worked brass was a popular 
medium of the period, its characteristic products being small 
royal statuettes and paschal candlesticks. Among the notable 
artists in this field were Jacques de G£rines (pl. 322) and 
Renier van Thicnen (Easter candlestick in St-Ldonard in Ldau, 
1483). Goldsmiths’ work, too, continued to flourish, boasting 
such notable examples as G6rard Loyct’s group Charles the 
Bold Presented by St. George (before 1471; Cathedral, Lifcge). 
Decorative sculpture in stone was devoted to the production 
of small narrative scenes (Louvain, St-Pierre, 1448, 1450; 
Aarschot, Tessenderioo, Walcourt). Realistic themes were 
emphasized in wood sculpture, which enjoyed great popularity 
at this time. Misericords on the stalls and carved altarpieces 
were characteristic of the production, notable examples being 
found at Louvain, Diest, Aarschot, Hoostraeten, Bruges, and 
Walcourt. The work of Claea de Bruyn and G6rard Goris 
of Brussels (both active in the 15th cent.) was widespread. 

Popular legends (including the Golden Legend of Jacopo 
da Varagine) as well as more conventional religious subjects 
offered a rich source of inspiration. The demand everywhere 
for Brabantine wooden altarpieces gave rise to a large craft 
production, bringing forth its most significant examples st 
Geel, Lombeck-Notre-Dame, Ldau, St. Denis of Lifege, and 
the Cathedral of Bruges, and having as its most distinguished 
representatives Jacques de Baerze or Baerse (pl. 277), Jan Bor- 
man (pl. 322), Pasquier Borman, and Matthicu de Waey tr. 

Artists and Biblioo. Jacques de Baerse (Baerse), sculptor, active lew 
13th cent, in Termonde, Ghent, end Dijon: A. Kleinclausz, Lee pein^** 
des Dues de Bourgogne, Revue de l’art encien et modeme, XX. 1 * 0 ®' 
p. 1 61 ff. Jan Borman, sculptor, active ce. 1479-1520 in Brussels end in 
Germany: E. de Teeye, ThB, IV, 1910. Pasquier Borman, sculptor, ion 0 * 
Jen Borman, active late 15th, early 16th cent, in Brussels end Louvain* 
E. de Taeye, ThB, IV, 1910. Claes de Bruyn , sculptor, active mid-JP* 1 
cent, at Louvain: E. Marchal, La sculpture et lea chefs-d'oeuvre* de l®*" 
ffcvrcrie beiges, Brussels, 1895. Jacques de G trines, sculptor, active in BruWfJ* 
and Lille ca. 1450-63: E. Marchal, op. cit. Girard Goris , sculptor, 
ca. 1440 in Brussels and Louvain: E. Marchal, op. cit. Girard Loyet , go*"' 
smith, active ca. 1466-77 in Lille, Brussels, and Antwerp* and for Du» e 
Charles the Bold of Burgundy: Flanders in the Fifteenth Century, 
cat., Detroit, i960. Aert van Mulken , architect and sculptor, active at Lot* 
before 1525-after 1540: A. Cloquet, Lea arts wallons, 1913. Renier 
Thienen, metalworker, active in Brussels and L6au ca. 1 464-before U 9 0, 
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E. Marc hat op. cit.: Flanders in the Fifteenth Century. Detroit. 1060, 
fxhib. cat. Matthieu de Waeyer , aculptor. active ca. 1530 in Bruasela and 
Tongrcs: E. Marchal. op. cit. 

Pieter Bruegel the Elder and the exponents of an independent 
flemish style: portrait and landscape painting. Out of the company 
of ltalianate painters arose one of the most profound and original 
representatives of the Flemish spirit: Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
(q.v.). Although certainly not free of the influence of Holland, 
especially of Bosch, nor free of that of Italy where he had 
traveled, Bruegel's work evidences a reawakening of the Flemish 
visual tradition. Active within the liberal cultural climate of 
Antwerp, which was rendered even more lively by the presence 
of Erasmus of Rotterdam, he revitalized religious iconography, 
interpreting religious subject matter in worldly terms and 
treating it, along with the follies and vicissitudes of human exis- 
tence, in a spirit of absolute realism. The interest in the 
representation of landscape and of peasant life was greatly 
stimulated by him. In his own work, however, the realistic 
rendering of everyday life was entirely fused with a highly 
refined and calculated intellectualism, which accounted for its 
rich allegorical and symbolic content. His paintings were in- 
tended for a limited Humanist circle, among which were the 
poet Dirck Volckertsz. Coomhert, the geographer Abraham 
Ortelius, and Cardinal Granvelle, who was very close to Erasmus 
in his views. As Bruegel died in 1569, the dates of most of 
his works precede those of the wars of religion (1568-1648) and 
coincide with the peaceful reigns of Charles V and Philip II. 
However, the year 1566 saw the start of iconoclasm in Flanders, 
and in 1567 began the oppressive rule of the Duke of Alba. 

The innovations of Bruegel, particularly those of content, 
attracted many minor artists, among them members of his 
own family; but in the hands of these followers the spirit of 
his art became merely narrative, emphatically popular and 
realistic, and occasionally overtly vulgar, although a high level 
of technical proficiency was retained. 

The keen sense of reality characteristic of Bruegel and 
indeed of the earlier Flemish tradition is also apparent in the 
acute psychological interpretations of types and personalities 
present in the work of such artists as Bemart van Orley, Joos 
van Cleve (pl. 284), Quentin Metsys, and Jan Gossaert, who 
were not primarily portrait painters. At the same time there 
existed another group of painters who were the real precursors 
of the grand portrait style of the 17th century. Among them 
were Jan Comelisz. Vermeyen, court painter, who represented 
the subject in action ( Ferdinand of Austria , The Hague, Mau- 
ntshuis; Francis /, Cincinnati, Art. Mus.; Everard de la March , 
New York, Met. Mus.); Pieter Pourbus, an artifically conven- 
tional traditionalist (Jkw van der Gheenst , Brussels, Mus. Royaux 
des B. A., 1584); Frans Pourbus the Elder, a painter of high 
quality; Frans Pourbus the Younger, who painted Henri IV 
(Louvre), Marie de* Medici, and the future Louis XIII as a 
boy; Marten de Vos ( The Anselmo Family , Brussels, Mus. 
Royaux dcs B. A., 1577); Paul van Somcr, predecessor of Van 
Dyck in London; Antonis Mor (Antonio Moro), familiar to 
many European courts and brilliant exponent of the state 
portrait (his masterpieces include Self-portrait, Florence, Uffizi; 
Hubert Goltzius, Brussels, 1576; Maria , Wife of Maximilian /, 
Brussels, Mus. Royaux des B. A.; The Duke of Alba , New 
York, Hispanic Soc. of Am., 1549; Margaret of Parma , Ber- 
hn, Staat. Mus.; Mary Tudor , pl. 293); "William Key, refined 
and elegant in color; and Adriaen Thomas Key, who heralded 
the baroque portrait in his representations of bourgeois society 
{Gillis de Smidt , Antwerp, Mus. Royal des B. A., 1575). 

Closely related to the Flemish spirit of analytical realism 
is the practice, common in 15th-century painting, of using 
landscape as an integrating element of composition. But probably 
the first painter to accord to landscape the stature of an in- 
dependent genre was Joachim Patinir (q.v.). His landscapes, 
did, however, sometimes contain a few figures; these generally 
^verc done by other painters, such as Quentin Metsys. Inspired 
ln bis landscapes by the natural setting of the Meuse, which 
was transformed by his fantastic imagination, Patinir produced 
the first truly unified landscapes, using a diffused golden light 
that destroyed the division into parallel zones characteristic 


of the earlier Flemings (pl. 296). His narrative and fantastic 
treatment of landscape was imitated by many, among them 
Jan and Cornelia Metsys, sons of Quentin; Joos van Cleve 
(pl. 284); Pieter Bruegel the Elder; Herri met de Bles; Lucas 
GaBsel; Matthys Cock; Lukas van Valkenborch; and, probably 
the most gifted, Gillis van Coninxloo. Independent of this 
Patinir style and marking the transition to the 17th century 
were the brothers Mattheus and Paul Brill (pl. 304), who, 
having abandoned the Flemish tradition, were highly receptive 
to Italian classicizing influences. They were also much in- 
fluenced by the German Adam Elsheimer; in turn the Brills 
had enormous influence either directly or indirectly on future 
landscape painters throughout Europe. Jacob and Abel Grim- 
mer, meanwhile, remained closer to the Flemish tradition. 

Artists and Bidliog. Joachim Beuckelaer, ca. 1S3J-74. genre painter; 
pupil of his uncle. Pieter Aertsen active in Antwerp: ThB. III. T909; I fiom- 
minsHi e T Italia. Venice. 1951. exhib. cat.: I. Bergatrflm, Dutch Still-Life 
Painting, London, New York. 1956. Herri met de Bles (Ctvetta). ca. 1480- 
ca. 1550, painter, follower of Patinir. bom near Dinant, sojourned in Italy: 
I fiammmghi c Thalia, Venice. 1951. exhib. cat. Mattheus Brill, ca. 1559-83. 
painter, native of Antwerp, active in Rome; Paul Brill, 1554-1626, painter 
and engraver, native of Antwerp, active in Lyons and. from 158a, in Rome: 
for the Brills: A. Mayer. Das Leben und die Wcrke der Brflder Matthaeua 
und Paul Bril, Leipzig. 1910; R. Baer. Paul Bnll. Munich, 1930; L. van 
Puyvelde. La peinture fiamande 6 Rome, Brussels, 1950. Jan Brueghel 
the Elder (“Velvet" Brueghel ). 1568-1625. painter, son of Pieter Bruegel 
the Elder, friend and collaborator of Rubens, active in Antwerp, sojourned 
in Italy 1590-95: G. Crivclli, Giovanni Brueghel, Milan, 1898; Michel, V, 
J. Denucl. Brieven en documenten betreffend Jan Brueghel I en II, Antwerp, 
1934; H. Gcrson and E. II. ter Kuile. Art and Architecture in Belgium, 
1600 to 1800, Harm ends worth, i960. Pieter Bruegel the Elder (q.v.) Pieter 
Brueghel the Younger ( Hell Brueghel), 1564-1638, painter, son of Pieter 
Bruegel thr Elder, active in Antwerp: Michel. V; Die jungeren Brueghel. 
Vienna. 1935, cat.; H. Gerson and E. H. ter Kuile. op. cit. Matthys Cock , 
ca. 1509-48. painter and engraver, native of Antwerp, viaited Italy before 
1540: I fismminghi e Thalia. Venice. 1951 exhib. cat. Lucas Gassel. painter, 
native of Helmond. active in Brussels ca. 1520-ca. 1560: Michel V, II. 
Abel Grimmer, after 1570-before 1619. painter, active in Antwerp: ThB, 
XV, 1922; H. Gcraon and E. H. ter Kuile, op. cit. Jacob Grimmer. 1525-90. 
painter, father of Abel Grimmer, active in Antwerp: ThB, XV, 1922. Jan 
Sanders van Hemessen. painter, active in Antwerp and Haarlem ca. 1519-66: 
Michel. V. I. Adriaen Thomas Key. portraitist and wood engraver, active 
in Antwerp ca. 1568-ca. 1590: I fiamminghi e T Italia, Venice, 1951. exhib. 
cat. Willem Key, ca. 1520-68, portraitist, uncle of Adriaen Thomas Key, 
native of Breda, active in Antwerp: Michel VI, I. Joachim Patinir (q.v.). 
From Pourbus the Elder, 1545-81. portraitist, son of Pieter Pourbua and 
pupil of Frans Floris, active in Antwerp: Michel. V, II. Frans Pourbus the 
Younger, 1569-1622, portraitist, son of Frans Pourbua the Elder, active in 
Antwerp, Mantua, and Paris as court portraitist: Michel V. II; Flemish 
Painting. Philadelphia. 1939. cat.; H. Gerson and E. H. ter Kuile, op. cit. 
Pieter Pourbus. ca. 1510-85. painter, native of Gouda, son-in-law of Lancelot 
Blondeel and father of Frana Pourbua the Elder, active in Bruges: Mus. 
Com. des B. A., Bruges, cat.. Bruges, 1934. Paul van Somer, portraitist, 
active ca. 1600-21 in Antwerp. Amsterdam, Bruasela, and England: Michel, 
V, II. 

Rubens and the baroque in 17th-century Antwerp . The spread 
of the Counter Reformation and the growth of the Jesuit order 
acted as important influences upon the expansion of Roman 
baroque style. The most important artistic center in the Low 
Countries during the 17th century was Antwerp, which boasted 
the presence of Peter Paul Rubens (q.v.). The creative power 
of this master, his international background and the scope 
of his activity, his originality and his dynamic influence on 
others placed him at the very center of the development of 
both international baroque style (see baroque art) and of the 
Flemish baroque renascence. Although the assimilation of 
Italian art played a vital role in this renascence, it occurred 
entirely within the context of Flemish sensibility — naturalistic, 
sensual, anti -intellectual in a certain sense, and devoted to 
the visual transcription of life perceived as energy and enthusiasm 
and rendered in the evocative manner of Flemish tradition. 

Rubens, the leading spirit of the baroque renewal, condi- 
tioned artistic developments in his country for decades to 
come, not only in painting, but in all areas of artistic endeavor, 
including the decorative arts. He was followed by an extremely 
prolific school in Flanders, and hia influence was felt throughout 
Europe, not only in his lifetime but also later, in the French 
masters of the 18th and 19th centuries (Watteau, Delacroix, 
Renoir; qq.v.), in the Genoese school of the late 17th and the 
1 8th centuries, and in English landscape painting up till the 
19th century. 


U. V.B.W.A. 
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The international fame and influence and the high esthetic 
quality of Flemish painting were carried on by Anton van 
Dyck (q.v.), who, although in a sense dose to Rubens, was 
himself a painter of equal originality. Portrait painting, both 
bourgeois and aristocratic, was exceptionally vigorous at this 
time, and Rubens had left many fine portraits. With Van 
Dyck a definitive formula was established for the official portrait, 
realistic and hieratic at once. The subject was usually represented 
standing against a background of draperies, and chiaroscuro 
values were emphasized, light and color becoming synonymous; 
there was frequent use of dark tones, including black (see 
portraiture). The altarpiece also found its definitive northern 
baroque form in the work of Rubens and Van Dyck, typified 
by sumptuous solemnity of feeling, theatrical boldness of 



Beliril. Belgium, plan of the ch&teau and park of the Prince de Ligne. 
second half of the 17th cent. 


composition, and great freedom of spatial arrangement. The 
contributions, both formal and expressive, of Italian art — 
especially 16th-century Venetian and early 17th-century Bo- 
lognese painting — to these achievements were extensive, but 
Italian elements were * freely interpreted and well assimilated. 

The Van Dyck portrait style was long influential in England, 
where the artist had worked extensively, and he was followed 
in Genoa by Giovanni Benedetto Castiglione, Giovanni Ber- 
nardo Carbone, and Giovanni Battista Gaulli; by Fragonard 
(q.v.) in France; and by Juan Carrefio de Miranda in Spain. 

A number of artists worked in Brussels (seat of the arch- 
dukes and of the govemors-general), some of them perhaps of 
greater stature than the followers of Rubens at Antwerp, but 
all equally within his sphere of influence. The same situation 
existed in the other Flemish centers. Among the painters 
influenced in varying degrees by Rubens were Theodoor van 
Thulden, a somewhat conventional and decorative painter bom 
in *s Hertogenboach; Erasmus 11 Quellinus, official painter; 
Jan Brueghel the Elder (pl. 298); Frans Snyders (II, pl. 207); 
Paul de Vos; Lucas van Uden; Jan Wildeas; Caspar de Crayer, 
theatrical and unoriginal; and?! Lucas 11 Franchoys, as well 
as the far more important figures of Van Dyck and Jordaens. 

In Jacob Jordaens (q.v.; fls. 298, 323; II, PL. 206), decorator, 
painter of religious pictures, and portraitist, who was widely 
noted for his lively and sometimes vulgar realism, there occurred 
(as earlier in Van Noort) a kind of academic synthesis of style, 
combining elements from Caravaggio, Jacopo Bassano, and 
Rubens (qq.v.). Around Jordaens arose an active group which 
contributed to the spread of Flemish painting, though certainly 
on a blatantly popular plane; its work sometimes degenerated 
to formal redundance and slick color. 

The political and religious upheavals of the late 16th century 
almost entirely discouraged the development of new architec- 
tural ideas, and the art of building stagnated in the repetition 
of mannerist cliches. However, the 17th century saw a revival 
of both architecture and sculpture, stimulated by the artistic 
impact of Rubens and the religious zeal of the Jesuits. Great 
building activity ensued as a result of the Counter Reforma- 
tion, including not only the construction of new churches, but 
the remodeling of existing structures to conform to contemporary 
standards and requirements. The constant features of 17th- 


century religious architecture were great exuberance of decora- 
tion and the use of the Counter Reformation church plan, 
derived from the paradigmatic example of the GesCi in Rome! 
The most active disseminator of Roman baroque architectural 
style was Wenzel Coebergher (basilica of Notre-Dame at Mon- 
taigu, 1609); Jacques II Francart revived a style of extreme 
slenderness, recalling the Gothic tradition despite its superabun- 
dance of baroque decorative detail His facades are vertical in 
emphasis, their dynamic vertically underscored by the use of 
broken or spiraled lines in the pediments and moldings. The 
great Jesuit architects, such as Pieter Huyasens (St-Charles 
Borromde at Antwerp, St-Loup at Namur), Francis Aguillon, 
and Willem Hesius (St-Michel, Louvain; II, pl. 149), made 1 
contribution of fundamental importance. 

Secular architecture (see pig . 419) also flourished (particularly 
in the private house), as did decorative painting, fostered by 
the rising economic power of the middle class, which increas- 
ingly shared the interests and privileges of the old aristocracy. 
The elegant private house was a new architectural problem, 
and once again it was Rubens, in his house at Antwerp ( pl . 333), 
soon imitated by many, who provided the model; the Antwerp 
house was rich in architectural decoration and articulated both 
in its interior and in its external setting. Numerous guild 
halls were also built, and many are still to be seen in the Grand 1 
Place of Brussels; they are decorative and exuberant in style 
( pl . 332), especially those which were built after the bombard- 
ments of Louis XIV in 1695. In general, it can be said that 
Gothic pictorialism with its extensively pierced surfaces was 
never abandoned but rather simply refurbished with baroque 
ornamentation and proportion. Even the traditional medieval 
beffroi was made a part of the new decorative schemes. Among 
the moat active architects of the period were Vincentius An- 
thony, Louis Ledoux (Belfry of Mona, 1662), and Willem dc 
Bruyn, who was very active in Brussels. 

Antwerp was also the main center of new developments 
in sculpture. Decorative sculpture, essentially pictorial and 
dynamic in composition and frequently rhetorical in content, 
predominated. The influence of Rubens, basic in this field also, 
was sometimes combined with classical references and reflec- 
tions of Bernini (q.v.). The sculptor-pupil of Rubens, Lucas 
Faydherbe, who worked at Notre-Dame d'Hanswgk in Malines, 
was quite active (pl. 326; II, pl. 170); international recognition 
was accorded Francois Duquesnoy (Francesco Fiammingo), who 
worked much in Rome, and whose chastened baroque style 
spread throughout Europe. Other sculptors of the Duquesnoy 
family were Hieronymus (Jdrdme) I and Hieronymus (Jdrfime) 
II, the latter active in Ghent (monument of Bishop Trieste „ 
II, pl. 170). 

Artist and Biblioo. Hendrik van Balm, 1 575-1632. painter, pupil 
of Adam van Noort and teacher of Van Dyck, active in Antwerp: ThB, 

II, 1908; P. Bautier, R. Cazier. et al., Dictionnaire dea peintrea, BruaaelB, 
zosi; H. Geraon and E. H. ter Kuile, Art and Architecture in Belgium. 
1600 to 1800, Harmondaworth, i960. Willem de Bruyn, 1649-1719. architect, 
active in Brunei*: ThB. V. 1911. Wenzel Coebergher , 1561-1634. architect 
and engineer, active in Antwerp and Brunelt, aojoumed in Italy ca. 1580-ca. 
1600: H. Hyman*. ThB, VII, 191s; H. Geraon and 6. H. ter Kuile, op. cit. 
Caspar de Crayer, 1584-1669. painter, active in Bruaeela and Ghent and for 
the court of Spain: A. Goffin, La peinturc dea originea A la fin du XVIII* 
alfccle, BruaaeU, 1924: H. Geraon and E. H. ter Kuile. op, cit. Abraham van 
Diepenbeeek, 1596-1675. native of *e Hertogenboach pupil of Rubena. active 
in Antwerp and England, viaited Italy (1527. 1538): ThB, IX, 191 3 ‘. P* B* u ' 
tier, R. Cazier, et al„ op. cit. Francois Duquesnoy (Francesco Fbemmim^ 
1594-1643. sculptor, native of Bruaaela, active in Rome and Naples: G. So- 
botka, ThB, X. 1914; M. Fransolet, Francois du Quesnoy, Brussels, 194 *: 
H. Geraon and E. H. ter Kuile, op. cit. Hieronymus (J4rdme) l Duquesnoy, 
before 1570-1641. sculptor, father of Francois and Hieronymus II Duquesnoy. 
active in BruaaeU: G. Sobotka, ThB, X, 1914. Hieronymus (JfirSme) H 
Duquesnoy, 1602-54. sculptor, active in Bruaaela, Madrid. Rome, and Ghent: 
Sobotka, ThB, X, 1914. Anton van Dyck (q.v.) Lucas Faydherbe , * 6 zMJ 
sculptor and architect, active in Malinea and Bruaaela: G. Sobotka. ThB. 
XI. 1915; Brother Libertus, Lucas Faydherbe, Antwerp, 1938; M Thibsut 
de Maisitres, L’architecture religieuse s Tdpoque de Rubens, BrusteU. 
1943 . Jacques II Francart, 1583-1651. architect, active in Malines, Antwerp. 
Brussels, and Ghent, spent hU youth in Rome: ThB. XII, 19x6; H, Genon 
and E. H. ter Kuile. op. cit. Lucas II Franchoys , 1616-81, painter* P«P |1 
of Rubena, active in Malines: ThB. XII. 1916. Willem Menus , * 6 ©i- 9 * 
Jesuit architect, active at Louvain: J. Braun, Die Belgitche Jeauitefikirchen> 
Freiburg im Breiagau, 1907; ThB, XVI, 1923. Pieter Huyssens* I| 77 ”*h 37 '* 
Jesuit architect, active in Antwerp, Bruges, Namur, end Ghent, 

Italy in 1626: H. Vollmer, ThB, XVIII, 1925; H. Colleys, Lea 4 glise* <* 
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vcru, Bruitela, 1035 : H. Gerson ind E, H. ter Kuile, op. cit. Jacob Jordacns 
(q,v.). Louis Lcdoux, sculptor and architect. 16x6-67. pupil of Francois 
DuQuesnoy in Rome, active in Mons and Cambrai: E. Marchal. M6moire 
m la sculpture aux Paya-Bas, Brussels. 1877. Erasmus IJ Qudlinus , 1607-78. 
painter, friend and collaborator of Rubens, active in Antwerp: W. Bemt, 
Nirderlindische Maler drs 17. Jahrhunderu. II. Munich, 1948. Peter Paul 
Rubens (q.v.). Pram Snyders, 1579-1657. painter, friend, and collaborator 
of Rubens and Van Dyck, active in Antwerp, visited Italy 1608: L, van 
Puyvcldr, La peinture flamande 6 Rome. Brussels. 1930: H. Gerson and 
E, H. ter Kuile. op. cit. Th eodo or van Thulden, 1606-60. painter and engraver, 
pupil and collaborator of Rubens, active in Antwerp, Paris, Madrid, The 
Hague and 's Hertogenbosch; A. Goffin, op. dt.; P. Bautier, R. Casier, ct al., 
uP . cit. Lucas van Udan . 1503-1672, landscapist, collaborator of Rubens 
and Teniers, active in Antwerp: P. Bautier. R. Casier, et al.. op. cit. Paul 
dt Vos . 1596-1678, animal painter, brother-in-law and perhaps pupil of 
Frans Snyders, active in Antwerp: P. Bautier, R. Casier. et al.. op. cit.; 

H Gerson and E. H. ter Kuile, op. cit. 

Divergent trends in Flemish baroque style ; particular schools 
and genres . The trend that most dearly typified the tendencies 
of Flemish baroque sculpture was that headed by Artua I 
Quellinus, author of a profusion of wood and stone sculpture 
(pulpits, confessionals, choir stalls), characteristically exuberant 
and highly decorative in invention and not always controlled. 
The style found great favor outside Flanders, spreading to 
Denmark through the work of Thomas Quellinus and to Paris 
through that of Philippe de Buyster and Gdrard van Opstal. 
Litgc was the center of an eclectic style of refined preciosity 
based on Bernini and a variety of French and Flemish sources; 
this center was headed by Jean Delcour, who was trained in 
Rome and Paris. He was followed by Renier Panhay de Ren- 
deux and Guillaume Evrard. 

In painting, the genre types became ever more discrete, 
and highly specialized schools were formed. The dominant 
stylistic elements, more or less originally combined, were the 
Flemish tradition, the atyle of Rubens, reflections of Caravaggio, 
and the influence of Italian 17th-century painting in general. 

The development of portrait painting was closely linked to 
the taste and social conditions of the period, and two main 
currents (one Rubensian, the other Vandyckian) may be ascer- 
tained; these were joined late in the century by a French- 
influenced current. Among the followers of Rubens were the 
elegant Cornelia de Vos, who concentrated on portraits of chil- 
dren and family groups (pl. 303) and who was inspired first 
by Frans Pourbus the Younger, then by Rubens on the latter's 
return from Italy, and finally by Van Dyck, Justus van Egmont, 
and Jacob I van Ooat, who was also sensitive to Caravaggesque 
litfht. Within the group springing from Van Dyck were Justus 
Sustermans, a rigidly formalized court painter; Jacob Ferdinand 
Voct, who was influenced as well by Italian and French art 
(Pierre Mignard, Carlo Maratta, and Nicolas Poussin, q.v.); 
Gonzales Coques, who painted extremely pleasant pictures of 
family groups; and many others. 

Landscape painting, extremely popular from the 17th cen- 
tury on, almost entirely lost its simple decorative character, 
especially after Rubens, and became primarily a means of 
expressing inner emotional states. Adam Elaheimer, a German, 
was very influential in this development, having been in contact 
with Rubens and the Brills in Rome he had a strong effect 
011 Italian, especially Venetian, art, as well as on the land- 
scapists Jodocus de Momper, Alexander Kierinckx, Hendrick 
Avercamp (pl. 305), Arcnt Afentsz. (Cabel), Esaias van de 
Vc hle, Jan van de Velde, Jacob van Ruisdael (q.v.) and Jan 
van Goyen (q.v.). Mattheus and Paul Brill (pl. 304) had point- 
ed the way to full baroque style, and Lucas van Uden was 
among the first to exclude figures from his landscapes. 

Another popular genre of the 17th century was the battle 
8<:cnc > no doubt directly inspired by contemporary events. In 
fact, the first battle pieces were painted by a soldier artist, 
Sebastian Vrancx. Along with Vnrncx, who had many pupils 
and followers, should be mentioned Pieter Snayers, whose 
analytical documentary precision rendered his paintings full of 
historical and archaeological interest (The Archduke Leopold 
william at the Festival of Sablon, Brussels, Mus. Royaux des 
”• A-, 1651); and Adam van der Meulen, also basically documen- 
tar V in interest and influenced by Rubens. 

Marine painting, too, although much influenced by the 
D utch (particularly by Jan van Goyen and Esaias and Willem 


van de Velde), was clearly and directly inspired by the bustling 
maritime activity of the Flemish cities. Although marine paint- 
ing in Flanders actually began with Adam Willaerts, he worked 
so extensively in Utrecht that Andriea van Eertvelt is generally 
considered the first exponent of the new genre in the Spanish 
Netherlands. The brothers Bonaventura I and Jan I Peeters 
were followers of Van Goyen. 

Still-life painting had been present in the Flemish tradition 
from the very beginning, but it was only in the 17th century 
that it became an important independent genre. Unlike the 
more intellectual and abstract still-life painting of Holland, 
which was produced for a small circle of Protestant aristocrats, 
Flemish still-life painting, destined for the bourgeois houses 
of the merchant class, gloried in the very materiality of ita 
subjects. Within the category of still life also fall the hunt 
scene and flower painting. The initiator of the still-life genre 
was Frans Snyders, painter of fruit and of hunting scenes; 
Paul de Vos, besides his “hunts," painted still-life passages in 
the work of Jordaens ( Allegory of Fertility , Brussels, Mus. 
Royaux des B. A., 1625-28). Notable also were the Rubensian 
Alexander Adriaenssen, Nicasius Bemacrts, Adriaen van Utrecht* 
Jan Fyt, who was influenced by French and Spanish art (pl. 311), 
Pieter Boel, who carried the style of Fyt to Paris, David de 
Coninck, who introduced it in Rome, Johann Boeckhorst, 
Erasmus 11 Quellinus, Cornelis Schut, and Jan van der Hoecke. 

Jan Brueghel the Elder (“Velvet" Brueghel) was the origi- 
nator of Flemish flower painting, rendered with emphatic natu- 
ralism in a minutely detailed technique insistent on botani- 
cal particulars. Among his followers were Jan Brueghel the 
Younger, Abraham Brueghel, founder of the still-life school 
of Naples, Jan van Kessel, Roelant Savery, Daniel Seghers, 
and Jan Anthonie van Baren. 

Genre painting, although seemingly native to the Flemish 
artistic tradition, was actually begun only by Pieter Bruegel 
the Elder. In the 17th century it became increasingly boisterous 
in its representation of everyday existence, particularly in scenes 
drawn from the life of the urban lower classes and the peasantry. 
Adriaen Brouwer (q.v.) was the strongest and most original 
among the Flemish genre painters; his low-life scenes were 
directly inspired by personal experience (pl. 315). The brothers 
Lucas and Cornelis de Wael and David Teniers the Younger 
(q.v.), who imitated Brouwer until about 1640 when he evolved 
a more bourgeois and naturalistic personal style, should alto 
be mentioned. Dutch art appears to have influenced Flemish 
taste in genre painting. The realism of the Dutchman Pieter 
van Laer (“11 Bamboccio"; see bamboccianti), himself in- 
fluenced by Caravaggio, was certainly a relevant factor, and 
occasionally Dutch painters established themselves in Flemish 
territory, becoming important exponents of both schools. 

Iconoclastic zeal stimulated a taste for architectural painting, 
another field in which Dutch influence was great. Typically 
oriented toward a basic interest in realism and perspective 
problems, this form of painting sometimes acquired documen- 
tary value by reproducing buildings that are no longer in exist- 
ence. Hendrik I van Steenwyck, Hendrik 11 van Steenwyck, 
and Pieter I NeefFs distinguished themselves in this field. 

The influence of Caravaggio (q.v.), perceptible in nearly 
all the Flemings, where it generally manifested itself as an in- 
terest in the manipulation of exceptional lighting effects (often 
simply in the use of nocturnal light), gave rise to a separate 
stylistic trend, even though in many cases Caravaggiam was 
mixed with the ubiquitous influence of Rubens. Of this trend, 
Th6odoor van Loon, who had been in Italy, was probably 
the closest to Caravaggio himself, although Louis Finson (Lu- 
dovicus Finsonius) had actually studied with Caravaggio in 
Naples (pl. 301). Jacob 1 van Ooat compromised between 
Rubens' color and Caravaggio's Ught. 

Although Antwerp continued as the mgjor artistic center, 
an independent school closely connected to the French schools 
arose at Litge. The characteristic style, however, was not so 
much imitative of French art as it was a composite of stylistic 
elements from many sources, from the so-called "realistic" 
Caravaggiam of Valentin (de Boulogne; II, pl. 179) to the 
color of Rubens, to echoes of Claude Lorrain (q.v.), whose 
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refined and intellectual French classicism lent a measure of 
unity and harmony to the whole. Girard Douffct, having been 
infiucnced in turn by Rubens, Caravaggio, and the French 
painters, became court painter to the Prince-Bishop of Lilge, 
founding there a school of painting. Bertholet Flemalle was 
close to Poussin and the Le Nains (q.v.); Walther Damery, 
primarily a decorator, was influenced first by Pietro da Cor- 
tona (q.v.), then by Poussin. Girard de Lairesse, a rather 
academic painter, published in 1707 a rigid, theoretical treatise, 
Het groot Schilder-Boeck ( The Great Book of Painters ). 

Artists and Riblioc. Lucas Achtschellmck , 1626-99, landscapist, active 
in Brussels: ThB 1. 1907; Mus. Com. des B. A.. Bruges, cat., Bruges. 1934. 
Alexander Adriaenssen , 1587-1661, still-life painter, active at Antwerp: 
P. Bauticr, R. Cazier, et al.. Dictionnaire des peintres, Brussels, 1951. 
Denis van Alsloot , 1570-1626, landscapist, active in Brussels: Cinq sitcles 
d’art. Brussels, 1935, exhib. cat.: H. Gcraon and £. H. ter Kuilc, Art and 
Architecture in Belgium. 1600 to 1800. Harmondsworth, i960. Jacques 
d'Arthois, 1613-86. landscapist, active in Brussels, ThB, II, 1908: J. Las- 
saigne, Flemish Painting, New York. 1957-58; H. Gerson and E. H. ter 
Kuile, op. cit. Jan Anthonie van Boren, 1616-86, priest and flower painter, 
active in Brussels and Vienna: ThB, II, 1909: P. Bauticr. R. Cazier, et al., 
op. cit. Nicasius Bernaerts , 1620-78. painter, pupil of Frans Snyders, teacher 
of Francois Desportes, active in Antwerp and Paris, visited Italy: ThB, 

III, 1909: P. Bauticr, R. Cazier. et al., op. cit. Mathieu van Beveren, sculptor, 
active in Antwerp ca. 1650-90: E. Marchal, M6moire sur la sculpture aux 
Pays-Baa, Brussels. 1877: ThB. 111. 1909. Johann Boeckhorst (Lange Jan), 
1603-68. native of Mdnater, pupil of Jordaens. active in Antwerp, visited 
Italy in 1636: ThB, IV. 1910; P. Bauticr. R. Cazier. et al.. op. cit. Pieter 
Boel. 1622-74, painter, chiefly of still lifes, and engraver, pupil of Frans 
Snyders, active m Antwerp. Rome, Geneva, and in Paris, where he collabo- 
rated with Lebrun in designing tapestries: P. Bauticr, R. Cazier, et al., 
op. cit. Theodoor Boeyermans ( Boyermans ). 1620-78, painter, active in 
Antwerp: L’art beige au XVII* sitcle. Brussels, 1910. exhib. cat.; ThB. 

IV, 1910; P. Bauticr. R. Cazier, et al.. op. cit. Adnaen (or Adam) Frans 
Boudewyns, 1644-1711. landscapist, active in Brussels: ThB. IV. 1910; 
W. Bemt, Niederlindische Maler des 17. Jahrhunderts. I, Munich. 1948. 
Pieter Bout, 1658-1719. painter, active in Brussels and Paris: J. Lasts igne, 
op. cit. Adriaen Brouwer (q.v.). Jan Brueghel the Younger, 1601-78: painter, 
son of Jan Brueghel the Elder, active in Antwerp, traveled in Italy: M. Vaea. 
Lc journal de Jan Brueghel II, B. de l’Institut hist, beige de Rome, VI, 
19*6. p. 163 ff. Philippe de Buyster , 1595-1688, sculptor, native of Antwerp, 
active chiefly in Paris: E. Marchal. op. cit. Davtd de Consnck, still-life painter, 
active ca. 1660-ca. 1700. pupil of Pieter Boel, active in Antwerp and Italy: 
ThB. VII, 1912; P. Bauticr. R. Cazier. et al.. op. cit. Gonzales Coques, 
1614-84. portraitist and genre painter, active in Antwerp and Brusaela: 
ThB, VII, 1912; W. Bcrnt. op. cit.; H. Gerson and E. II. ter Kuile, op. cit. 
Adam de Coster, ca. 1586-1643. Caravaggist painter, native of Mslines, 
active in Antwerp, visited Italy: ThB. VII, 1912; P. Bautier, R. Cazier, et 
al.. op. cit. Walther Damery, 1610-72. painter, pupil of Pietro ds Cortona, 
active in Italy, England, France, and at Litge: J. Philippe, Ls pemturc 
li£geoise au XVII* aitclc, Brussels, 1945- Jean Delcour , 1631-1707. sculptor, 
bom near Huy. pupil of Bernini, sojourned in Italy, active in Litge, Ghent, 
and Tongres: E. Marchal. op. at.; R. Lesuisse. Jean Delcour, Nivelles, 
1933: H. Gerson and E. H. ter Kuile. op. cit. Gerard Douffet, 1594-ca. 
1661, Caravaggist painter, active in Litge, visited Italy in 1614: P. Bautier, 
R. Cazier. et al.. op. cit.; H. Gerson and E. H. ter Kuile. op. cit. Andnes 
van Eertvelt. 1390-1652. marine painter, active in Antwerp, viaited Genoa 
1627-30: P. Bauticr. R. Cazier. et al.. op. cit. Justus van Egmont, 1601-74. 
painter, native of Leiden, pupil of Rubens, active in Antwerp. Paris, and 
Brusaela. visited Italy in 1618: L’art cn Belgique au XVII* aifcclr, Brussels, 
1910. exhib. cat. Louis Fmson ( Ludovicus Finsomus), ca. 1580-1618, painter, 
active in Bruges. Naples, and Provence: Caravaggio ed i Caravaggeachi, 
Milan, 1951. exhib. cat. Bertholet (Bartholomi) FUmaUe. 1614-75. painter, 
active in Italy. Pans. Brussels, and Litge: J. Philippe, op. cit. Jan Fyt, 
161 1-6 1. still-life painter, pupil of Frans Snyders, active in Antwerp, viaited 
Italy: J. Laaaaignc. op. cit.; II. Gcraon and E. H. ter Kuile, op. cit. Comelis 
Huysmans, 1648-1727. landscapist, pupil of Jacques d’Arthois, setive in 
Antwerp and Malinea: P. Bauticr, K. Cazier, et al., op. cit.; H. Gerson and 
E. H. ter Kuile. op. cit. Abraham Janssens, ca. 1574-1632. painter, active 
in Antwerp, Ghent, and Mslines, visited Italy in 1598: P. Bautier, R. Cazier, 
et al.. op. cit.: H. Gcraon and E. H. ter Kuile, op. cit. Kerstiaen de Keuninck, 
ca. 1560-ca. 1635, landscapist, native of Courtrai, active in Antwerp: J. Las- 
Mtigne, op. cit.; H. Gerson Bnd E. H. ter Kuile. op. cit. Guillaume Kerriex, 
1652-1719, sculptor, active in Antwerp, Louvain, and Nivelles: E. Marchal, 
op. cit.; G. Gepts-Buyacrt. Guilliclmua Kerriex, Gentache Bijdregen tot 
de Kunstgeachiedems, XIII, 1951. p. 61. Jan I van Kessel. 1626-79. still-life 
painter, nephew and pupil of Jan Brueghel the Elder, active in Antwerp: 
P. Bautier. R. Cazier, rt al., op. cit.: II. Gcraon and E. H. ter Kuile, op. 
cit. Theoduor ran Loon, ca. 1582 1667, painter, active in Brussels and at 
Montaigu. sojourned in Italy 1602-09 and 1628-32: I fiamminghi c 1'ltalia, 
Venice, 1951, exhib. cat ; H. Gerson and E II. ter Kuile, op. cit. Adam 
van der Meulen. 1632-90, battle painter, active in Brussels and Paris: Cinq 
si&cles d’arl, Brussels, 1935. exhib. cat.; II. Gerson and E. H. ter Kuilc. 
op. cit Judaeus de Mumper. 1564-1636. landscapist, active in Antwerp, 
viaited Italy. K. Lilienfeld, Joos de Mumper, cat., Chemnitz. 1027; Joost 
de Momper. Amsterdam (I*, dc Boer), 1930-31. exhib. cat.. J. Lassaignc, 
op. ut.; H. Gerson and E. II. ter Kuile, op. ut. Pteter J NeeH. ca. 1578-ca, 
1661. painter of church interiors, active m Antwerp: P. Bautier, R. Cazier 
etal., op. cit.; H. Gerson and E. II. ter Kuilc, op. cit. Gillis Nevt\ ca. 1623-ca. 
1687. landscapist, active in Antwerp: Le paysage flamand, Brussels, 1926, 
exhib. cat. Jacob I van Oust, 1601-71. painter, Caravaggist in his early 


works, active in Bruges, sojourned in Rome; Jacob II van Oost, 1637-171* 
painter, son of Jacob I van Goat, active in Bruges and UUe, sojourned £ 
Paris and Italy: Mus. Com. des B. A., Bruges, Cat., Bruges, 1934; p. Bautier 
Les van Oost et la fin de P&ole de Bruges, Bruges, 1944: p. Bautier, Let 
peintres Van Oost, Brusaela, 1945: H. Gerson and E. H. ter Kuile, op. cit 
Renter Panhay de Rendeux, 1684-1744, sculptor, active in Rome and UAge- 
E. Marchal, op. cit. Rombout Pauwelt (Padio Pauli), ca. 1625-1700, sculptor 
pupil of Francois Duqueanoy in Rome, active in Malinea and Ghent: E. Mar- 
chal, La sculpture et lea chefs d’oeuvres de 1’orftvreiie beiges, Bruaaels, 
1895. Bonaventura Peelers, 1614-32. marine painter, landscapist, and etcher! 
active in Antwerp: P. Bautier. R. Cazier. et al.. op. cit.; H. Gerson and E. H. 
ter Kuile. op. cit. Artus I Quellinus, 1609-68. sculptor, active in Antwerp. 
Brussels, and Amsterdam, pupil of Francois Duqueanoy in Rome: E. Mar- 
chal, La sculpture et lea chcfa-d'cruvres de Porftvrerie beiges, Bruaaels, 
1895; J. Gabriels, Artus Quellinus de oude, Antwerp. 1930; H. Gerson 
and E. H. ter Kuile. op. cit. Artus II Quellinus. 1623-1700, sculptor, son 
of Artus I Quellinus, active in Antwerp. Toumai, and Bruges: E. Marchal. 
La sculpture et lea chefa-d'csuvrea d'orffcvreric beiges, Brussels, 1805; 
H. Gerson and E. H. ter Kuile, op. cit. Theodoor Rombouts, 1597-1637; 
painter, active in Antwerp and Ghent, and in Italy ca. i6i6~ca. 1644, Ca- 
ravaggist in his earlier works: Caravaggio e i caravaggeachi. Milan, 1931, 
exhib. cat.; H. Gerson and E. H. ter Kuile, op. cit. Cornelia Schut, 1597- 
1655, painter and engraver, collaborator of Rubena, active in Antwerp and 
Spain: P. Bautier, R. Cazier, et al., op. cit. Daniel Seghers, 1590-1661, 
Jesuit flower painter, pupil of Jan Brueghel the Elder, active in Brussels 
and Ghent; P. Bautier, R. Cazier, et al., op. cit.: H. Gerson and E. H. ter 
Kuile, op. cit. Gerard Seghers, 1591-1651. painter, active in Antwerp and 
in Spain (1611-20), sojourned in Italy, Caravaggist in his early works: 
J. Lassaigne. op. cit.; H. Gerson and E. H. ter Kuile, op. cit. Pieter Snayers, 

1 592-after 1666. battle painter, pupil of Sebastian Vrancx and teacher of 
Adam van dcr Meulen, active in Brusaela. Antwerp, and Madrid: Le payiage 
flamand. Brusaela, 1926. exhib. cat.; ThB. XXXI. 1937. Jan Snellinck, 
1549-1638, painter, active in Antwerp and Malinea: P. Bautier. R. Cazier, 
et al.. op. cit. Hendrik / van Steenwyek , ca. 1350-1603. painter of architecture, 
native of Holland, pupil of Hana Vrcdeman de Vries, active in Antwerp. 
Li&ge. and Frankfort on the Main: P. Bautier. R. Cazier, et al., op. cit. 
Hendrik II van Steenwyek, ca. 1380-ca. 1649. painter of architecture, son 
of Hendrik 1 van Steenwyek. active in Antwerp and London, collaborator 
of Van Dyck in London: P. Bautier. R. Cazier, et al., op. cit.; H. Gerson 
and E. H. ter Kuile. op. cit. Justus Sustermans. 1597-1681, portraitist, 
pupil of Frans II Pourbus. active in Florence, Rome, Modena. Genoa, 
Milan, Vienna. Paris, and elsewhere: I ftamminghi e 1* Italia. Venice. 1931. 
exhib. cat. David II Tenier . (q.v.). Jan Philip van Thielen, 1618-67. flower 
painter, pupil of Daniel Seghers. active in Antwerp and Malinea: P. Bautier, 
R. Cazier. et al.. op. cit. GiUes ( Egidius ) van TUborgh, 1623-78, portraitist 
and genre painter, active in Brussels: L. van Puyvelde. La peinture flamande 
a Rome, Brussels, ioso. Adriaen van Utrecht. 1599-1652/53, still-life painter, 
active at Antwerp and in France. Italy, Germany, and Spain: L’art beige 
au XVII* ai&cle, Brussels. 1024. exhib. cat. Lodewyck de Vadder , 1603-35. 
landscapist and etcher, active in Brussels: Cinq aitclca d’art, Bruaaels, 1935, 
exhib. cat. Hendrik Frans Verbruggen, 1655-1724. sculptor, active in Antwerp. 
Brusaela. and Bruges: E. Marchal. La sculpture ct lea chefs d’ttuvre d’or- 
ftvrerie beiges. Brussels, 1895. Rombout Verhulst, 1624-96, sculptor, active 
in Malinea, in Antwerp, and extensively in Holland, viaited Rome: M. von 
Notten, Rombout Verhulst, The Hague. 1907; H. Gerson and E. H. ter 
Kuilc, op. cit. Michel Vervoort (van der Voort), 1667*1737. sculptor, active 
in Antwerp, Mslines. Home, and London: M. Thalbout, De Antwerpsc, 
"mester constbcldthouwer” Michicl van der Voort (Vervoort) dc oude. 
Brussels, 1949; II. Gerson and E. H. tor Kuilc. op. cit. Jacob Ferdinand 
Voet. ca. 1639-cB. 1700. portraitist, active in Antwerp. Rome, Turin, and 
Paris: L. van Puyvelde. op. cit. Cornells de Vos. 1584-1651. painter, friend 
of Van Dyck, active in Antwerp: E. Grelndl, Corneille de Vos. BruMeli. 
1944. H. Gerson and E. H. ter Kuile, op. dt. Sebastian Vrancx. I573 -i 647. 
painter, collaborator of Jan Brueghel the Elder, active in Antwerp, viaited 
Italy ca. 1391: P. Bautier. R. Cazier, et al., op. at.; H. Geraon and E. H. 
Kuile, op. cit. Comelts de Wael , 1392-1667. painter and etcher, active in 
Antwerp, Genoa, and Rome, friend of Van Dyck: L. van Puyvelde, op. rit. 
Lucas de Wael, 1591-1661, painter, brother of Cornelia de Wael, active in 
Antwerp, Genoa, and Rome: P. Bautier, R. Cazier, et al„ op. cit. Jan Wildens. 
1386-1653. landscapist, collaborator of Rubens, active in Antwerp, visited 
Italy ca. 1615: Art flamand, Antwerp, 1930, exhib. cat.; H. Geraon and 
E. H. ter Kuile, op. cit, Louis WUUmssens, 1630-1702. sculptor, pupil of 
Artus II Quellinus, active in Antwerp and England: E. Marchal, La sculpture 
et les chefs d’oeuvres de Porftvrene beiges, Brussels, 1895. Frans Woutert, 
1614-59. painter, active in Antwerp end London: ThB. XXXVI. * * * 

Eighteenth - and nineteenth-century art . Following the War 
of the Spanish Succession in the first half of the 18th century » 
the southern Low Countries became subject to the enlightened 
despotism of the Hapsburgs; however, under Joseph II, the 
revolt of Brabant (1787-90) had already opened the way f° r 
French influence in all spheres. During this period of enlight- 
ened absolutism every form of craft flourished, encouraged 
by the enthusiasm of the princes and the growth of commercial 
activity. Royal handcraft factories were established: lacework 
at Bruges, Brussels, and Malines, and textile industries at Ver- 
viers and in Flanders (see textiles, embroidery, and lace); 
tapestry making at Tournai, Brussels, and Oudenaardc (**e 
tapestry AND carpets); gold-tooled leatherwork at Malines; 
metalwork and glass (qq.v.) in the Entre-Sambreet-Meuae. 
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From 173° on » painting, architecture, and sculpture were 
dominated by a particularly turgid and bombastic form of the 
rococo style, unchecked (except in a few instances) by the 
brake of French classical restraint. The neoclassical style pre- 
vailed only after i7^5» and then in a rather academic form. 
Although Antwerp was still quite lively as a center of the arts, 
there were no independent or original developments in painting 
during the 18th century, the two main currents being a sort 
of latter-day Rubensianism and the deliberate emulation of 
French painting. In general, the traditional genres of the 16th 
and 17th centuries were continued in the 18th century, although 
they were by then rather tired and monotonous, while the 
impetus given by Rubens to religious, mythological, and al- 
legorical painting, to the portrait, and to the landscape con- 
tinued to nourish a strain of late-baroque painters. However, 
by the middle of the century, French influence was more or 
less in command everywhere. 

At the end of the century neoclasaicism came to the fore, 
the result, no doubt at least in part, of the Belgian exile of 
J. L. David (q.v.). Consequently, historical and mythological 
painting became particularly widespread, while interest in reli- 
gious painting diminished. Antwerp, the first to accept the 
new direction, was followed by Bruges, Ghent, and Li&ge. 
Andries Cornelia Lens while in Rome became acquainted at 
firsthand with the esthetic of Johann J. Winckelmann and 
Anton Raphael Mengs; with the work Le costume ties peuples 
de i antiquit e (1776), Lens was the first to introduce neoclas- 
sicism to the school of Antwerp. Joseph Benoit Suv£e, winner 
of the Prix de Rome and director of the French Academy in 
Rome, was close to David in his coldly intellectual approach 
to painting as well as in his choice of subject. 

In architecture, remnants of the baroque tradition over- 
lapped the new classicizing attitude, which quickly became 
predominant through explicit French influence. Academic 
neoclasaicism, however, asserted itself only on the threshold of 
the igth century. In the northern regions, classicism was in- 
troduced by Jacob van Campen (pl. 308) and Pieter Jansz. 
Post; Laurent Dewcz, Jean Andr£ Anneesaens, Jan Faulte, 
Claude Antoine Fisco, and Louis Joseph Montoyer should also 
be mentioned. 

Under the growing influence of French classicism and later 
ot (a no van neoclassicism, even Flemish sculpture mitigat- 
ed its traditional decorative exuberance. Pieter Vcrschaffelt, 
Jacques Bergl, Laurent Delvaux (pl. 327), and Karel van 
Poucke were particularly receptive to French influence. 

The political unrest of the early 19th century, culminating 
in the formation of modem Belgium in 1830, in no way les- 
sened the predomination of French style in Flanders. The 
neoclassicism of David continued in vogue, taking on, however, 
an academic emphasis, imitative of the Italian Antonio Canova 
and the Frenchmen J. A. Houdon and Jean Pigalle (qq.v.). 
Throughout the 19th century, Belgian art followed in the train 
of the great European movements, becoming merely a part of 
varying international styles (see art nouveau; European modern 
movements; neoclassic styles; neo-gothic styles; realism; 
romanticism). 

Ahtists and Bibliog. Pieter Angiitis, ca. 1685-1734. genre painter. 
n4t,Vr of Dunkerque, active in Antwerp. England, and Rennea: ThB, I. 
»yc> 7 . P . Huutier, R. Coxier, et a!., Dictionnaire de* peintres. Brussel*. 1951- 
, Andr 4 Anneessens, 1687-1734. architect and sculptor, active in Brussels, 
Jurac, and Malines: E. M archil. Mtmoire «ur la sculpture aux Pays-Bai, 
HruNseU, ,877. Henrieus Josephus An tones sen. 1737-94. landscapist, active 
•n Antwerp: P Bauticr. R. Caxier, et al., op. cit. Jan Pieter I van Baurscheit. 
I?**- I7a #. sculptor, born near Bonn, active in Antwerp. Brussels: 

" M j rchal. op. cit.: ThB. Ill, 1909. Balthasar Beschey, 1708-76, painter, 
■ictm i„ Antwerp: ThB. Ill, igog; P. Bauticr. R. Cazicr, et al.. op. cit. 
Jan bram van Bloemen ( Horiaon ). 1662-1749. landscapist, brother of Pieter 
'“n ulncrncn. active in Rome: L. van Puyvelde, La peinture flamandc & Rome, 
MruRHels, 1 030. Pieter van Bloemen ( Staandarl ), 1 637-1 720. landscapist, 
active m Antwerp and (1674-94) in Rome: L. van Puyvelde, op. cit. 
j?" “Wist Bossehaert, 1667-1746. flower painter, active in Antwerp: ThB, 

: P. Bauticr. R. Cazicr. et al.. op. cit. Balthasar van dee Bossche, 

1 ”°/8i-i7i5, genre painter, active in Antwerp: P* Bautier, Petits maltrea 
n verson du XVIII» sifccle. Revue de l’art ancien et modeme, Paris. 1924- 
Jatl \ " etrr van ftndael, 1683-1735, battle painter and landscapist, active 
>n Antwerp, Prague, and Vienna: P. Bautier. R. Cazicr. et al., op. cit. Jan 
van ba*l, 1764-1840, flower painter, active in Antwerp and. from 1786. 
n ^* riSi ThB, VIII, 1913; P. Bautier, R. Caster, et al., op. cit. Lionard 
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De trance, 1735-1805. painter, active in Litre, in France, Italy, and Holland: 
C. Gobert. Autobiographic d'un peintre li6gois, Litre, 1906; M. Louie, 
Leonard Defiance, Tongrea, 1930: H. Gerson and E. H. ter Kuile, Art 
■nd Architecture in Belgium, 1600 to 1800, Harmondsworth, i960. Laurent 
Delvaux , 1696-1778, sculptor, active in Ghent, Rome. London, Brussels, 
and Nivclles: ThB, IX, 1913; M. Devigne, Laurent Delvaux et sea tltves, 
Brussels, 1928. Laurent Benoit Dewee. 1731-1812, architect, pupil of Luigi 
Vanvitelli in Italy, active in Brussels and throughout Belgium: A. flehaye, 
Histoirc de 1 ’ Architecture en Belgique, III, IV. Brussels, 1849-50: L. Dcwez. 
Laurent-B6noit Dewcz, Ann. de la Soc. Royale d’srchtologie de Bruxelles, 
XXXIV tq3o, p. 65; H. Gerson and E. H. ter Kuile, op. cit. Jan Faulte. 
d. 1766 , architect, active in Brugea and Brussels: S. Ansiau, Jean Faulte, 

B de la Soc. Royale d’Archtologie de Bruxelles, 1935, p. 135: H. Gerson 
and E. H. ter Kuile, op. cit. Claude Antoine Fisco, 1737-1825. architect 
and engineer, active in Louvain and Brussels: ThB. XII, 1916, H. Gerson 
and E. H. ter Kuile, op. cit. Jan Anton Garemyn, 1712-99, painter, active 
in Bruges: P. Bautier. R. Cazicr, ct al.. op. cit.; H. Gerson and E. H. ter 
Kuile, op. cit. Willem Jacob Herreyns, 1743-1827. painter, active in Antwerp. 
Malines, and Sweden: F. Donnet and P. Holland, L’influence artistique 
d’ Anvers au XVI 1 1 * sitcle, Ann. de l’Acad. Royale d’archlologie, 7/75* 

1 gag. p. s. Jan Joseph I Horemans, 1682-1752. and Jan Joseph II Horemans, 
1714-after 1790, genre painters, active in Antwerp: P. Bautier, La peinture 
en Belgique au XVI II* sitcle, Brussels. 1945. Jan Baptist Lawbreeht, 1680- 
after 1731. genre painter, active in Antwerp, Lille, Germany, and Austria: 
T. van Frimmel, Blitter ftir Gemlldekunde, Studicn und Skizsen zur 
Gemlldekunde. Ill, 1917. Andries Comelis Lem . 1739-1822. painter, active 
in Antwerp, Brussels, and Ghent, sojourned in Rome 1764-68: Michel, 
VII. Hendrik van Lint (Studio). 1684-1763, landscapist, active in Antwerp 
and Rome: L. van Puyvelde, op. cit. Thdobald Michau, 1676-1765. painter, 
native of Toumai, active in Brussels and Antwerp; W. Bemt, Niederlandiache 
Maltrci dcs 17. Jahrhundcrts, II, Munich, 1948. Louis Joseph Monoyer , 
ca. 1749-1 Hi i, architect, native of Hainaut. active in Brussel* and Louvain: 

J. Schmidt, ThB, XXV. 1931. Balthasar Paul Qmmeganck, 1755-1826, 
landscapist and portraitist, active in Antwerp: Mus. Coin. <’e B. A.. Bruges, 
Cat., 1934. Joseph Benoit Suvie, 1743-1807. painter, active in Brugea, 
Paris, and Rome, head of French academy in Rome: P. Bautier. R. Cazier, 
et al., up. cit. Peter Ttllemans, 1684-1734. landscapist, active in Antwerp 
and, after 1708, in England: P. Bautier. R. Cazicr. et al.. op. cit. Gaspar 
Pieter II Verbruggen, 1664-1730. flower painter, active in Antwerp and 
(1706-23) The Hague: P. Bautier, R. Cazier, ct al., op. cit. Jan Pieter 
Verdussen, ca. 1700-63, genre and battle painter, active in Antwerp. Marseil- 
les, Avignon, and Turin; Pieter Verdussen, 1662-after 1710. genre and battle 
painter, lather of Jan Pieter Verdussen. active in Antwerp: P. Bautier, Lea 
peintres bataillistcs, Pierre et Jean Pierre Verdussen, Ann. de TAcad. Roy- 
ale d'archtologic de Belgique. 1921 Theodor Verhaegen, 1701-39. sculptor, 
active in Malinco: E. Marchal. op. ui.; C. Poupeye. Theodore Verhaegen. 
Brussels, 1014. Jan Josef Verhaghen, 1726-95. painter, brother of Pieter 
Josef Verhaghen, active in Louvain: P. Bautier, R. Cazier, et al., op. cit. 
Pieter Josef Verhaghen, 1728-1811, painter, active at Louvain, and briefly 
in Rome and Vienna (1771-73): V. dc Munter. Pierre- Joseph Verhagen 
(Conferences des Mua. Royuux de* B. A.), Brussels. 1945; P. Bauticr. La 
peinture en Belgique au XVIII* sitcle, Brussels. 1945; P. J- Verhagen, Lou- 
vain. 1958. exhib. cat.; H. Gerson and E. H. ter Kuile, op. cit. Pieter Ver- 
schaffelt, 1710-93. sculptor, active in Paris. Rome. Mannheim, and Ghent: 
O. Koelandts, Bccldhouwcr Pieter Antoon Vcrschaffelt, Mtmoirea de PAcad. 
Royale dc Belgique, classc dcs B. A., IV. 1935; H. Gerson and E. H. ter 
Kuile, op. cit. 

Flemish art in its European context. Beginning in the 14th 
century, the contacts between Flemish and foreign cultures 
became increasingly frequent and more clearly definable. These 
contacts are manifested, on the one hand, in the incorporation 
of foreign elements, primarily French and Italian, into the 
Flemish visual framework; on the other, in the influence of 
Flemish style abroad. During the ascendancy of the Gothic 
International style, in the late 14th and early 15th centuries, 
Flemish artists working abroad (chiefly in France) were of 
the utmost importance, but the role of Flanders itself was 
primarily that of recipient. French and Italian painting, in 
particular, wsb reflected in Flemish art, especially in manu- 
script illumination. In the 15th century the artistic contacts 
between Flanders and foreign countries were no longer merely 
fortuitous, but the necessary result of economic, political, and 
religious interchanges. 

The relationship between the two great 15th-century schools 
of painting, the Flemish and the Italian, is an art-historical 
problem of primary importance and extreme delicacy that has 
defied clarification to the present day. It is apparent, however, 
that artistic influences in this period were to a considerable 
degree reciprocal. The influence of Flemish art has been thought 
to account, at least in part, for such developments in 15th-cen- 
tury Italian painting as the more extensive use of landscape 
and greater attention to landscape details, the use of highly 
particularized contemporary interiors as settings for religious 
events, interest in naturalistic lighting and in the representation 
of specific textures under light, certain instances of a return 
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to medieval symbolism, and the advent of the technique of oil 
painting itself, used earlier in Flanders than in Italy. These 
elements appeared increasingly in Italian painting of the 15th 
century; that is, after Rogier van der Weyden’s trip (1450-51), 
after the residence of Justus of Ghent in Urbino, and after 
the arrival of Hugo van der Goes' Portinari Altarpiece in Flor- 
ence (ca. 1475-80). Such artists as Alesso Baldovinetti, Piero 
della Francesca, and Leonardo himself (qq.v.) in central Italy 
seem to reveal an exposure to Flemish painting; Antonello da 
Messina (q.v.) in Venice and Colantonio in Naples indispu- 
tably do. Even before the middle of the century, however, 
Flemish influences are sporadically apparent in Italian art. 
Light, color, and naturalistic detail were the qualities of Flemish 
painting most admired by the Italians, and while the minor 
Italians of the late 15th and early 16th centuries often included 
fashionable "Flemish” details in their pictures, the greater 
masters concentrated on the assimilation and creative reuse of 
Flemish light and color. 

At the same time, the essentially classical, Humanist, and 
quasi -scientific vision developing in Italy was attractive to both 
major and minor artists in 15th-century Flanders. Memling’s 
admiration for Italian art cannot be ignored, still less that of 
Gerard David and Quentin Metsys. In 16th-century Flemish 
artists the adherence to Italian principles and prototypes ceases 
to be marginal or accidental, becoming a deliberate study, a 
complete artistic program. Jan Gossaert was the first to make 
a real study trip to Itply, and after him began the wholesale 
pilgrimage of Flemings to Rome or Venice, where they devoted 
themselves to the study of the antique and of lighting, per- 
spective, and composition. Pieter Cocckc, Michel Coxie, 
Lambert Lombard, Frans Floris, Marten de Vos, Hierony- 
mus I Francken, and Abraham Bloemaert all formed their 
styles either in Italy or in direct contact with Italian art. Titian 
(q.v.) was certainly a model for later 16th-century Flemish 
portrait painting, and contact with the classical Italian land- 
scape was a determining influence on 17th-century Flemish 
landscape painting. 

During the 16th and 17th centuries the number of voluntary 
or involuntary Flemish exiles was great. The religious struggles 
and internal crises of the Low Countries led many artists to 
become expatriates, while others went abroad simply to seek 
work. Pieter dc Kempener (called Pedro de Campafiu) worked 
in Spain (in Seville after 1537); Bartholomeus Spranger was at 
the court of Maximilian II in Vienna and then with Rudolph II 
in Prague. Pieter de Witte (Pietro Candido) worked in Florence 
and at the court of Munich, and Jan van der Straet (Johannes 
Stradanus) worked in the Palazzo Vecchio m Florence. Lode- 
wyck Toeput (Ludovico Pozzoserrato) was active in Venice. 
Many artists were attracted to the Austro-Hungarian court; 
Frans Luyckx (1604-68) worked for Ferdinand III and then 
for the Archduke Leopold William, particularly as a portraitist, 
and was succeeded in this capacity by Jan Erasmus Quellinus 
(1634“ 1715) under Leopold Illpnd Joseph I. Denys Calvaert 
(Dionisio Fiammingo, ca. 1540-1619) established himself in 
Bologna, where in 1574 he founded the first academy of art 
(preceding that of the Carraccis, q.v.), in which were trained 
Guido Rcni, Domenichino (qq.v.), and Francesco Albani. 

Lucas and Cornelis de Wael in Genoa were highly esteemed 
Bamboccianti (q.v.); Mattheus and Paul Brill became well 
known in Rome. Jacob Voet was attached to the papal court 
after T664 as a portraitist under Alexander VII and Innocent 
XII, as was Justus Sustermans in Florence to the court of the 
Medicis. Jan Miel worked for Alexander VII in Rome and 
then as painter to Charles Emmanuel in Turin. 

Also important throughout the 17th and 18th centuries was 
the contribution of Flemish sculptors to the decoration of the 
Palace of Versailles, and some Flemish painters as well were 
active at the French court: Frans Pourbus the Younger, who 
worked for Marie de’ Medici, Pieter Boel, the collaborator of 
Charles Lebrun (q.v.), and Adam van der Meulen, painter to 
Louis XIV. Philippe de Champaigne (q.v.; pl. 402) of Brus- 
sels became one of the greatest French painters after establish- 
ing himself in Paris (1648) as peintre du Roy . 

Contact with Holland has been continuous, as has the 


reciprocal influence between the two neighboring but always 
distinct traditions. 

The development of Dutch art. Architectural centers from 
the 10th to the 16th century . During the Romanesque period 
architecture flourished in a number of Dutch centers, each 
having distinctive local characteristics (fig. 428). The town of 
Maastricht became very important during the 10th and nth 
centuries, and its churches, which were closely related in style 
to those of the MeuBe region, were imitated throughout the 
surrounding area (fig. 429). Under the bishop Bemulphus, 
Utrecht emerged as an important architectural center toward 
the middle of the nth century, and it was destined to have 
a long and impressive development, especially in the 12th cen- 
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Oostvoumc, Netherlands, plnn of fortress, 12th cent. ( from Guide to Dtttch 
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tury (e.g., the Church of St. Mary, from which were derived 
the collegiate church of Rolduc and the Church of Our Lady 
at Maastricht). An independent school of architecture that 
flourished in the north was related to monastic activity and 
was influenced by developments in Westphalia and France 
Unfortunately, there are no remaining examples of this style, 
but it is known that the chief building material was brick. 
In the chronicles, there is mention of an architect, Master 
Everard, who had come from Cologne in 1238 to complete a 
monastic church at Groningen. 

The center of Gothic architecture in 13th-century Nether- 
lands was Utrecht, where beginning in 1254 the Cathedral 
(fig. 430; pl. 331) was rebuilt in a manner revealing (particularly 
in the choir) the influence of Cologne and Soissons (VI, PL. 292). 
The first-recorded Gothic architect was Jan I van den Dorn 
[M agister Johannes de Hannonia (Henegouwen)], builder of 
the hell tower of the Cathedral of Utrecht. Following him as 
chief architects of the Cathedral were Jan II van den Dom and 
Aemt Bruun (van den Dom), and in the 15th century Will® 111 
van Boelre (who also directed construction of the Cathedral 
of St. John at ’s Hertogenbosch; fig. 430) and Jacob van der 
Borch. 

In the second half of the 14th century the choir of the 
Church of St. Nicholas at Kampen, a rich Hanseatic city, ws» 
renovated in a highly original and subsequently much-imitated 
manner. The local architect was succeeded by Rutger van 
Keulen (Cologne), son of Michael of Savoy (architect of the 
Cathedral of Cologne) and former collaborator of Peter Parlcr 
in the Cathedral of Prague (1372-73). The activity of Rutger 
whose earlier international mode assumed local inflections, ^s* 
reflected in the choir (apsidal) of the church at Zutphen. Th* 
chief architect of Xanten, Gisbert Schairt, greatly influenced 
architecture throughout the region: collegiate church of Krancn- 
burg, choir at Nijmegen (1426), reconstruction of the church 
of Doesburg and its bell tower (1430). About 1406 a number 
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of religious structures were undertaken in the provinces of 
Holland, Zeeland, and Brabant. The first-known architect at 
b Hertogenboach was Willem van Kessel, a native of the vicinity 
of Li*ge and later the chief architect for the Cathedral of 
St. Lambert there (now destroyed). The Cathedral of ’s Hcrto- 
penboach represents a local interpretation of Brabantine Gothic 
stylo. The architects involved in this regional trend (Engel- 
brecht van Nijvcl, who worked for the Count of Holland, 
and Jan II Keldermans, to whom are attributed St. Gommaire 
at Lier and possibly the church at Breda) remain obscure as 
historical personalities. More information is available, however, 
alter 1439, when Everaert Spoorwatcr (van Veeweyden) was 
named master builder for the city of Antwerp and chief ar- 
chitect at Dordrecht and Bergen op Zoom. Many works, both 
religious and secular, can be ascribed to him: the churches of 
Hul.it, Bergen op Zoom, Dordrecht, Veere, and Haarlem, as 
well as the town halls of Middelburg (1452) and Weere (1473). 
The work of Spoorwater initiated an influential, genuinely 
regional school of architecture. In his official posjtion he was 
followed by Herman de Waghemakere, then by Antonis II 
Keldermans, who often finished his works and who may be 
credited with the tower of Zierik zee and the church at Alkmaar. 
Keldermans and his son Rombout II, who succeeded his father 
as chief architect of Malines (Mechelen), finished the town 
hall at Middelburg and built the “Markiezenhof ” at Breda. 

Practical considerations, such as the lack of stone in the 
northern provinces and the consequent necessity of importing 
it from the southern provinces and Brabant, determined the 
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architect of the belfry of Cathedral of Utrecht, active until ca. 1335- Jan II 
van den Dom. chief architect of Cathedral of Utrecht i36a~ca. 118s. perhaps 
d. 1385. though according to other sources atill alive in 1389. Godtjn van 
Dormael, chief architect of Cathedral of Utrecht 1337—62. d. ca. 1368. 
Cornells Fredmks*. van der Goode, active 1532-ca. 1364 in Lecuwarden. 
Rotterdam. (Jouda, and Tiel: ThB. XII. 1916. Atari do Hamel, ca. 1440- 
1307, city architect of Louvain, after 14.85 chief architect of Cathedral of 
’r Hertogenboach: ThB. XV. 192a. Antomt II Keldermans. d. 1313. son and 
Ruccesaor of Antonis I, worked with his father as chief architect of Malinea, 
active also in Alkmaar, Haarlem. Middelburg, and Delft: A, Schayes, His- 
toirc de l’architecturc en Belgique, Brussels. 1849-50* .Ton II Keldermam , 
I375-I445( ?), active in Breda and Leiden: A. Schayes, op. cit. Rombout II 
Keldermans. 1460-1531. city architect of Malinea, from 1511 also director 
of huilding projects in Bergen op Zoom, active also in Zutphen and Leiden: 
A. Schayes. op. cit. Willem van Kessel. chief architect of the collegiate church 
of St. John «i ’a Hertogenboach from before 1382 to hia death ca. 1418-20. 
Rutger van Keulen (Cologne), son of Michael of Savoy (chief architect of 
Cathedral of Cologne), worked in Kampcn 1363-1402. F. A. J. Vermeulcn, 
Handbook tot dc geachiedenis der nederlandache bouwkunat. The Hague. 
1028-41. Engelbrechl van Nijvel, architect of the Count of Holland, city 
architect of Haarlem from 1400. Alessandro de Pasqualini. d. before 1359. 
active in the region of Utrecht: F. Lau. Die Architektenfamilien Paaqualini. 
Dttaseldorfcr Jhb.. 31. 1920-24- Gilbert Schairt ( van Kranenburg, van Zalt- 
bommel), 1382-1432, worked on Cathedral of Xantcn 1406-37. active also 
in Nijmegen. Everaert Spoorwater (van Veeweyden), d. 1474. city architect 
of Dordrecht, active alao in Haarlem and Bergen op Zoom: A. von Wura- 
bach. Nicdcrlfindiache Ktinstlcr-Lexicon, Vicnna-Leipzig. 1906-11. Her- 
man de Steenbicker, active ca. 1350 in Kampcn. Tommaso Vincidor da Bo- 
logna, ca. 1300-after 1536. active in Rome, Antwerp, and Breda: H. Voaa. 
ThB, XXXIV. 1940. Herman de Waghemakere . ca. 1430-1303. chief ar- 
chitect of Licvc-Vroowekerk in Antwerp 1473. active in Hulat after 1481. 


influence of the latter provinces on the northern regions, an 
influence that continued throughout the 15th century. Never- 
theless, »n indigenous architectural style did arise, especially 
in the western part of this area (Oude Kerk of Amsterdam, 
1:1 1490; churches at Gouda and The Hague, the latter ca. 

> 54o). Among the architects working in this style was Cornells 
frederiksz. van der Goude (remodeling of churches at Gouda 
und The Hague)* One of the original contributions of Dutch 
arc hitecturc was the bell-tower type evolved at Delft and Breda. 
ITcse towers, surmounted by a spherical form that later de- 
veloped into thd bulbous finial in molded wood, served as 
prototypes throughout the Renaissance and recurred not only 
ln l^utch architecture but in that of northern Germany and 
fhe Baltic countries as well. Until 1550 the use of the Gothic 
remained widespread, and it was still employed in reli- 
Rious architecture until late in the 17th century. 

Ami its and Bislioo. WiUem Backerweerd, native of Utrecht, chief 
■ichitect of Cathedral of Xanten 1486-93: ThB, II. 1908. Willem van Boelre, 

. Architect of Cathedral of Utrecht 1423-42. worked alao on churches 
2 l * ld «n. Haarlem, and 'a Hertogenboach: ThB. IV, 1910. Jacob van dor 
north (1. 1477, chief architect of Cathedral of Utrecht 1443-75, worked alao 
n ivift: ThB. IV. 1910. Aemt Brmm (van don Dom), chief architect of Ca- 
iicdral of Utrecht 1396-1424* worked alao in *• Hertogenboach and Leiden. 
Jan London Dom (Matter Jo bmmo t do Hatmoma), native of Henegouwen. 


Painting from the late Middle Ages to the 15th century. Dur- 
ing the late Middle Ages the region that is now Holland was 
divided into a number of small feudal states, and Dutch art 
of the period reflected both the cosmopolitan nature of these 



’S Hertogenboach. Netherlands, plan of Cathedral of St. John. 15th cent 
(ijth-cent. facade tower shown in heavier shading; modem enlargement of 
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territories and their erratic political fortunes. The brilliant 
miniature courts of the feudal rulers were flourishing centers 
of artistic activity, so receptive to foreign influences that it is 
virtually impossible to trace the development of medieval Dutch 
art without taking into account contemporary artistic events in 
Flanders, Germany, and France. The courtly and international 
character of Dutch art was further enhanced by the number 
of its exponents trained or employed abroad. A genuinely 
independent national style, therefore, began to develop only 
with the establishment of Burgundian hegemony over Holland 
in 1433, an event that brought about a measure of political 
stability and prosperity. However, even prior to Burgundian 
ascendancy (from as early as about 1400), an artistic center of 
some importance had existed at Nijmegen, a locale that also 
nurtured the reformist spiritual movement of the Brethren of 
the Common Life (called the "Devotio Modema”), which was 
later to exert great influence on Dutch life and art. From the 
area of Nijmegen emerged the painter Jan Malwael (Jean 
Malouel) and the renowned miniaturists of the Due de Berry, 
the Limbourg brothers (q.v.). 

Other than miniatures few examples remain to document 
developments in painting in the northern provinces during this 
period; this scarcity may be due to the ravages of zealous icono- 
clasts and to the puritanical nature of local Protestantism (among 
the extant works, a few murals at Deventer and a tabernacle 
from Zutphen, now in the Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam). On the 
other hand, ample evidence still attests the prolific 15th-century 
schools of manuscript illumination, especially those at the court 
of Guelders and the Bishopric of Utrecht. The art of manu- 
script illumination was liberally subsidized by the ruling houses. 
Among the earliest of the great patrons was Mary of Guelders, 
whose subjects the Limbourg brothers passed into the service 
of her cousin, the great bibliophile Jean de Berry. It was also 
in this medium that the vigorous interchange of artistic in- 
fluences operative in the region was most conspicuous. The 
work of the Limbourg brothers, for instance, was at first similar 
to products of the school of Cologne and subsequently reflected 
the impact of Campin and the brothers Van Eyck. On the 
evidence of early- 15th-century Dutch miniature painting, it is 
apparent that two of the most important influences on Dutch 
art at this time were Jan van Eyck (q.v.) — especially after 
his transfer to the court of The Hague — and Claus Sluter 
(q.v.), court sculptor of Philip the Bold at Dijon. Sluter, a 
native of Haarlem, was also probably active in Utrecht. 

Under Burgundian rule Dordrecht, Haarlem, Leiden, Delft, 
Gouda, and Amsterdam rose to prominence, and in the second 
half of the 15th century a characteristic Dutch art began to 
take form. Although a number of Dutch artists, such as Dirk 
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Bouts and Gerard David (qq.v.), continued to be attracted by 
the more highly developed Flemish style, the indigenous style 
began to flourish — particularly at Ilaarlcm, where at the end 
of the 15th century there was an active group of painters, 
among whom were Albert van Ouwater (pl. 282), the Master 


of the Tiburtine Sibyl, and the Master of the St* John Panda 
[possibly Hughe Jacobsz., father of Lucas van Leyden (q.v.)], 
who were largely free of Flemish stylistic influence and disclosed 
expressive qualities that were strongly conditioned by the native 
Dutch movement of the Devotio Modems. The latter rela- 
tionship is even more forcefully evidenced in the work of the 

■pm. ■'i 
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great Master of the Virgin among Virgins, which is characterized 
by an emphasis on piety and suffering (pl. 288). Stylistically, 
however, the Master of the Virgin among Virgins (who probably 
worked at Delft ca. 1470-1500) also reveals distinct traces of 
Flemish influence, particularly that of Rogier van der Weyden, 
Hugo van der Goes, and Justus of Ghent (qq.v.). 

The greatest master of the school of Haarlem was Geertgen 
tot Sint Jans (q.v.), who lived and worked among the Brethren 
of St. John (although not a member of the order). His monu- 
mental compositions, diverging greatly from the excessive emo- 
tionalism of his contemporaries, convey a severe and solemn 
grandeur, and their majestic tone is enhanced by warm and 
glowing color. Although somewhat influenced by such Flemish 
masters as Van der Weyden and Van der Goes, Geertgen re- 
mained essentially a Dutch personality, and the refined and" 
sensitive landscape backgrounds of his paintings give weight 
to Van Mander’s seemingly chauvinistic assertion that Haarlem 
was the cradle of Dutch landscape painting (pl. 282; The Rais- 
ing of Lazarus , Louvre). 

A contemporary of Geertgen who long outlived him was 
the extraordinary figure Hieronymus Bo9ch (q.v.), an artist 
whose unique and imaginative vision gave expression to the 
dark undercurrent of Nordic fantasy in Dutch thought and art. 
Following a medieval tradition, but revitalized by modem sen- 
sibility, Bosch employed the bizarre, the fantastic, and the 
demonic to weave a panoramic allegorical tapestry of a realm 
of tormented spirituality. The religious temper of Bosch was 
inherently Dutch and generally alien to the southern sectors 
of the Low Countries, where his influence was nevertheless 
appreciable. 

Artists and Biblioc. Hughe Jacobus, ( Master of the St, John Panels ?). 
painter, father of Lucas van Leyden, active in Leiden ca. 1500-34 or i 53 ®j 
J. Rosenberg. ThB, XVIII. 1925. Albert van Ouwater . painter, teacher ot 
Geertgen tot Sint Jana, active in Haarlem ca. I 445 ~ca- 1480: Friedllnder, 
III; K. Steinbart. ThB, XXVI, 1932: E. Panofaky, Early Netherlandish 
Painting, Cambridge. Mata., 1953 - Master of the Tiburtine Sibyl, painter, 
active in Haarlem ca. 14H5: FriedUnder. Ill: ThB. XXXVII. 19 S 0 : Flandera 
in the Fifteenth Century, Detroit, i960, exhib. cat. Geertgen tot Sint Joes 
(q.v.). Master of the Virgin among Virgins ( Virgo inter Virgines), painter, 
active in Delft ca. 1470-ca. 1500: Fricdlflnder, V; F. Winkler, ThB, XXXVII. 

I9SO. 

Mannerist currents and the schools of Leiden , Haarlem , tsnd 
Utrecht, The Dutch painters of the early 16th century were 
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eager and uncritical in their reception of the influence of the 
Italian Renaissance; Dutch style and taste throughout the 16th 
century were conditioned by the great Renaissance masters of 
Italy and Germany, and in particular by such widely known 
graphic artists as Diirer and Cranach (qq.v.). The result, how- 
ever, was not a classical Dutch Renaissance style but a local 
variant of international mannerism (see mannerism), which 
predominated until the end of the century. This imported 
style affected nearly all the painters, and sometimes, as in the 
case of Jan Mostaert of Haarlem, it was only with evident 
difficulty that it was imposed upon a late-Gothic stylistic base 
of decorative linearism. The only painter who continued to 
represent the unadulterated Dutch tradition was the Master of 
Alkmaar (pl. 282). 

Leiden and Amsterdam came to the fore as lively artistic 
centers at this time. One of the most important workshops 
ot the period in Leiden was that of Cornelia Engelbrechtsz., 
where his sons (Pieter, Cornells, and Lucas), Lucas van Leyden, 
and Aertgen van Leyden (pl. 287) all received their training. 
One of his sons was Comclis Cornelisz., who was' also called 
kunst de Cock and whose work (e.g., a tabernacle in the Rijks- 
museum, Amsterdam) sometimes recalls Bosch, was an artist 
of some importance. Lucas van Leyden the foremost master 
of the school of Leiden, went beyond the contemporary man- 
nerism and established his place among the first modem mas- 
ters of the Dutch school (pls. 292, 299). By mid-century 
three main trends were discernible in the work of three major 
hgures: Jacob Cornelisz. van Oostsanen, who began to work 
jt Amsterdam shortly after 1500 and was the representative 
of tradition, although his late works were quite free and modem, 
probably influenced by Van Score! after the latter’s return 
from Italy in 1524, (pls. 287, 291, 294); Lucas van Leyden, the 
creator of a new style whose development was interrupted by 
hm premature death; and Jan van Scorel (q.v.), the standard- 
bearer of Italian Renaissance style and theory (pl. 288). 

\ an Scorel went to Italy in 1521 and visited Venice and 
Home, where he studied the work of Raphael and Michelan- 
k‘‘lo llis intellectual comprehension and acceptance of Italian 
st vk - and theory was not always readily transferred to his 
hand, and except for his portraits, his works often betray the 
conscious effort exerted in this task. Van Scorel maintained a 
large workshop at Haarlem (1527-28); through it and through 
his effect first on Maertcn van Hccmskerck and then on such 
pitted pupils as Antonis Mor and Jan Cornelisz. Vermeycn, 
he became a highly influential force in Dutch art. Macrten van 
Heemskerck, at first heavily dependent on the I tali ana te manner 
of Van Scorel (pl. 290), in 1532 reached Italy himself. During 
a Roman sojourn of three years, he became a confirmed 
mannerist and then returned home to become the leading expo- 
nent of Dutch mannerism. His work is characterized by accen- 
tuated dynamism of form and expressive content strongly 
tinged with pathos. Heemskerck and Van Scorel, both extremely 
pifted artists, personify both the unrest of the 16th century 
and its characteristic and abortive tendencies toward formal 
tcleeticism and pointless experimentation. 

Another important “Romanist” in Amsterdam, Pieter Aert- 
sc>n (q.v.; pl. 294), along with his sons Aert Pietersz. and Pieter 
IVtersz., stressed the illusionistic rather than the fantastic 
aspects of mannerism. From about 1550 onward, his prin- 
c, PaI themes were drawn from peasant and domestic life, and 
in the ares of realistic still life his paintings closely paralleled 
l he Flemish in spirit and differed markedly from the typical 
polished and abstracted Dutch still life. 

In the second half of the 16th century the intellectuaiized 
halianism of Van Scorel and the highly personal mannerism of 
Van Heemskerck were generally abandoned. Such artists as 
Frans Floris of Antwerp became immensely popular, with their 
large and ostentatious Counter Reformation altarpieces greatly 
i n demand. At the same time another pupil of the school of Van 
Scorel rose to international prominence as a portraitist, namely, 
Antonis Mor van Dashorst (Antonio Moro), court painter to 
Phihp Ji. Following the precedent of Titian, Mor evolved a 
canonical formula for the state portrait, suitably static and 
s °lemn yet demonstrating psychological acuity. Among his 


sitters were Cardinal Granvelle, Mary Tudor (pl. 293), Phil- 
ip II, the Duke of Alba, and William of Orange. Through 
his official position at the court of Philip II, Mor was enormously 
influential in Spain, as evidenced by the work of his disciple 
Claudio Coello and that of the great VelAzquez himself. 

The undisputed models of the late- 16th-century Dutch 
painters were Michelangelo, Correggio, Parmigianino, and the 
Venetians. Almost nothing remains of the work of some of 
the most prominent artists of the period, such as Anthonie 
van Blocklandt, Jan Nagel, and Joost de Beer. After the genera- 
tion of Lucas van Leyden, Van Scorel, Heemskerck, Aertscn, and 
Mor, no outstanding personalities emerged until the arrival 
of Dirck Barendsz., who was an exponent of the late-i6th- 
century Venetian style. The greatest and most representative 
artist of this generation was Cornelia Ketel, a very complex 
figure — poet and sculptor as well as painter — whose work 
was dominated by the characteristic late-mannerist symbolic 
conception of the world popularized in the Iconolopia of Cesare 
Ripa (Venice, 1593) and also tinged with the fashionable ele- 
gance of the school of Fontainebleau. 

About 1600, after the example of the Italians, the first 
Dutch academy of art was founded in Haarlem by Karel van 
Mander, Hendrik Goltzius, and Cornelis Cornelisz. The aim 
of this academy was to furnish precise canons for teaching, 
based on study of the nude and copies of Greek statues. The 
guiding spirit in this endeavor was Van Mander, painter, theore- 
tician, and author of the Book of Painters ( Het SMlder-Boeck) 
and of a treatise called The Foundation of the Noble Art of 
Painting. The mannerism of the 16th century was swept aside 
by the new classicism, which was directed toward the formal 
and expressive possibilities of the human figure and devoted 
chiefly to the representation of mythological subjects (the change 
to nonreligir>u8 subject matter being congruent also with Refor- 
mation ideas). Concurrent with this new style, however, and 
acting as foil to it, was the influence of Bartholomeus Spranger, 
the archetypal international mannerist whose works had been 
popularized through the engravings of Goltzius. 

Probably the most important painter of the school of Haar- 
lem was Comclis Cornelisz. van Haarlem (pl. 297), who was 
rather academic and dogmatic in his early style but subsequently 
turned to mannerism — a style bv then completely anachronis- 
tic, especially in the city where Frans Hals had already achieved 
great success. In the course of the 17th century the academic 
school of Haarlem became less programmatic, and in the final 
analysis Dutch classicism was influenced much more first by 
Flemish (Rubens) and later by French (Poussin and Lebrun) 
example than by the Italians. The only great monument of 
the earlier Flemish-influenced Dutch classicism was the decora- 
tion of the liuis ten Bosch, a country house near The Hague 
built by Jacob van Campen (pl. 308) for the stadholder 
Prince Frederick (d. 1647). However, the new French-derived 
mid-centurv classicism affected even the more typically “na- 
tional” Dutch painters, such as Albert Cuyp and Jacob van 
Ruisdael, Gabriel Metsu (pl. 316) and Gerard Tcrborch (pl. 
330), Jan Steen (pls. 314, 317) and Vermeer (qq.v.), Willem 
Kalf (pl. 313) and Abraham van Beyeren, and even Rembrandt 
himself (in the period 1640-50; q.v.). 

The school of Utrecht, a city that was an episcopal see 
and a stronghold of Catholic religious art, continued the tradition 
of Jan van Scorel. Its most important exponent was Abraham 
Bloemaert, whose work reflects a number of other influences 
as well: for example, Bartholomeus Spranger ( Death of the 
Niobids , 1591, Copenhagen, Statens Mus. for Kunst), Federico 
Barocci (q.v.), and even Caravaggio after Bloemaert’s pupil 
Gerard van Honthorst’s return from Italy in 1621, as well as 
Rubens. The paintings of Bloemaert, as well as those of Paulus 
Moreelsc ( Pomona and Vertumnus , Rotterdam, Mus. Boymans- 
Van Beuningen), were typical of the “arcadian” movement of 
Utrecht. Joachim Wittcwael of Utrecht, who worked in France, 
was influenced by Spranger as well as by the Bassani. 

The northern followers of Caravaggio . The Dutch Caravag- 
gists, centered in Utrecht, emphasized special lighting effects 
that were derived from Caravaggio's dramatic lighting, and a 
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kind of narrative spotlight was characteristic of their work. 
The most important representative of this trend was Hendrik 
Terbrugghcn (q.v.), who after contact with Caravaggio in Rome 
translated the dramatic realism of the master into a more serene 
and carefully equilibrated idiom ( The Doubting of Thomas ; The 
Denial of Peter ; The Liberation of Peter , 1629, Schwerin, Staat. 
Mus.). Gerard van Honthorst ( pl . 297), in Italy from 1610 
to 1620, was acquainted with the followers of Caravaggio in 
Rome, especially Bartolomeo Manfrcdi. He made frequent use 
of artificial night lighting in a highly personal manner and 
specialized in the representation of scenes by candlelight. Some- 
times called "Gherardo delle Notti," he popularized a type 
of genre scene that won him great favor in his homeland. 
His influence was evident in Utrecht long after his lifetime and 
even outlasted that of Rubens. Dutch Caravaggism, emphasiz- 
ing as it did only the superficial realistic aspects of Caravaggio’s 
art and being unrelated to his moral intent, was destined to 
be a short-lived movement. It was only with Rembrandt that 
the essence of Caravaggio’s work was fully understood and 
further developed. Once again, light became the agent of high 
moral drama and spiritual revelation. 

Somewhat more important than Caravaggio as a lasting 
influence on Dutch art, although himself affected by the Italian 
master, was Adam Elsheimer of Frankfurt (sec german art), 
who was active in Rome and whose work was known in Holland 
through the engravings of his fnend Hendrik Goudt. Elsheimer 
revitalized landscape pointing and brought to it a sensitive and 
original interpretation of Caravaggesque lighting effects used 
as a medium of fantasy and evocative intimacy. Also pursuing 
this general direction were the Dutch painters Pieter Lastman 
(who had also known Paul Brill and Annibale Carracci in Rome), 
Jacob and Jan Pynas, Nicolaas Moeyaert, Moses van Witten- 
brouck, and Jan and Esaias van de Velde, as well as the more 
traditional artists Willem Buytewech, I^eonard Bramer, and 
Cornelia van Poelenburg(h). 

Artists and Biulioq. Jan van Amstel. painter, native of Amsterdam, 
active in Antwerp. 1527-ca. 1542 . often identified with the “Brunswick Mon- 
osrammiat”: ThB. I. 1007; R. Genaillc. Jan van Amatel, Revue beige d’ar- 
chtologie et d’hiatoire de 1 ’art, 1950. Comelis Antonis *., ca. 1499 - 1557 . 
painter and engraver, active in Amsterdam: J. Leymarie, Dutch Painting 
Geneva. New York, 1956. Dirck Bar ends*. ( Teodor o Bemardi), 1534-92, 
painter, pupil of Titian in Venice ca. 1533-ca. 1562, active in Amsterdam: 
J. Leymarie, op. cit. Joost de Beer, painter, pupil of Frans Fiona, teacher of 
Abraham Bloemaert and Joachim Wittewael, active in Amsterdam ca. 1570- 
90: ThB, III, 1900; J. Leymarie. op. cit. Anthonie van Blochlandt (van Mont- 
foort). 1532-83. painter, pupil of Frans Florie, teacher of Cornelia Ketel 
and Michael- Jansz. Mierevelt. active in Delft and Utrecht, visited Italy in 
1572: Jadwiga Vuijk, Anthonie van Blocklandt, Oud Holland, 1928, 1929. 
1930. Abraham Bloemaert, 1564-1651, painter, active in Utrecht, in Am- 
sterdam. and (1580-83) in Paris with Ambrosius Franckcn: G. Dclbanco, 
Dcr Maler Abraham Bloemaert. Strasbourg, 1928. Leonard Bramer, 1 390- 
1674. painter, active in Delft and. previously, in Rome: H. Wichmann, 
Leonaert Bramer, Leipzig, 1923; J. Leymarie, op. cit. Willem Pieters * . 
Buytetuech, ca. 1585-ca. 1625. painter and engraver, active in Rotterdam 
and Haarlem: ThB. V, 19x1; E, Havercamp Bergemann, Willem Buytewcgh. 
Amsterdam, 1958. Cornelts Cornells % ( Kunst de Kock), 1493-1 544 . painter, 
active in Leiden, Delft, and Bruseft: ThB, VII, 1912, Comelis Comeltsz. 
ran Haarlem. 1562-1638. painter and architect, active in Haarlem, visited 
France: W. Htechow. Cornelia van Haarlem en der Holl. Laatmanieri attache 
schilderkunst, Elsevier Geillustr. Maanachrift, 1935. Jacob Cornells*, van 
Oostsanen (Jacob van Amsterdam), painter, active ca. 1500-33 in Amsterdam: 
W. Cohen, ThB. VII, 1912: Friedlindcr. XII. Comelis Engelbrechts*., 
1468-1533, painter, active in Leiden, teacher of Lucas van Leyden: W. 
Cohen, ThB. X, 1914: E. Pcllinck, Nederland Kunsthistorisch Jaarboek, 
II. 1948-49; J. Hald, Oud Holland, 1952. Hendrik Goltsrius (q.v.). Maerten 
van Heemskerch, 1498-1574, painter and engraver, pupil of Van Scorel, active 
in Haarlem, Amsterdam, and (1532-35) Rome: L. Prcibisz, Martin van 
Heemskerck, Leipzig, 191 it B. Cuattingius, A. L. Romdahl, Maerten Heem- 
akerck’s Laurentius-altare en LinkOping's Domkyrka, Stockholm, 1935* 
Gerard van Honthorst (q.v.). Comelis Ketel, 1548-1616, painter and architect, 
active in Fontainebleau, Paris, London, Gouda, and Amsterdam; J. Leymarie, 
op. cit. Pieter Lastman, 1593-1633, painter, teacher of Rembrandt, active 
in Amsterdam, sojourned in Italy, 1603-07: K. Freise, Pieter Lastman, 
seine Leben and aeine Kunst, Leipzig. 1911. Lucas Huygens*, van Leyden 
(see lucah van lbyden). Karel van Mander, 1548-'! 606, painter, poet, and 
art historian, horn near Courtrai, associate of Sprangcr in Rome and Venice, 
active also in Haarlem and in Amsterdam, where, in 1604. he published Het 
Schilder-Boeck (The Book of Painters): E. Valcntiner, Karel van Mander 
•la Maler. Strasbourg. 1930: H. No£, Carl van Mander en Italie, The Hague, 
1954 * Antonis Mor van Dashorst (Antonio Moro), 1519-76, portraitist, 
pupil of Van Scorel, active in Utrecht, Antwerp, Brussels. Madrid, Paris, 
Rome, and London: G. Marlicr, Anthonis Mor van Dashorst. Brussels, 
1934: L. Freirichs, Antonio Moro, Amsterdam, IQ 47 . Paulus Moreelse: 


1571-1938, painter and architect, active in Utrecht, visited Italy before 1604: 

C. H. de Jonge, Paulus Moreelse, Asscn. 1938; Portret en geiueachilderl 
Utrecht, 1938. exhib. cat. Jan Mostaert, painter, active in Haarlem and Ms- 
lines ca. 1500-ca. 1 555: K. Steinhart, ThB, XXV, 1931; Friedlindcr X. 
XIV. Comelis van Poelenburgih), is 86 ?-x 667 , painter, pupil of Abraham 
Bloemaert, active in Utrecht, London, and (ca. 1615-ca. x6ag) in Rome: 

J. Leymarie, op. cit. Jan van Scorel (q.v.). Hendrik Terbrugghen (q.v.). Jon 
Comelis*. Vermeyen, ca. 1300-39 painter, horn near Haarlem, pupil of Jan 
van Scorel, active in Malines, in Brussels, and elsewhere for the Emperor 
Charles V: Friedlinder, XII: J. Leymarie. op. cit. Joachim Wittewael ( Wtr - 
wael), ca. 1566-1638, painter, active in Utrecht, aojoumed in Italy and France 
ca. 1586-92: C. Lindeman. Joachim Anthonias. Wittewael, Utrecht. 1929. 

The emergence of Dutch painting as a national art. Only on 
the threshold of the 17th century is it possible to speak of an 
unmistakably Dutch art, mirroring in style, spirit, and content 
both the Dutch tradition and the qualities of contemporary 
Dutch life and culture. The new-found autonomy of Dutch 
art coincided with the establishment of Holland as an indepen- 
dent republic, politically and religiously separated from the 
Flemish territories, as well as with its rapid growth to world- 
wide importance as a colonial and maritime power. Artistic 
inspiration now emanated from a nationalistic Dutch culture, 
not only imbued with nascent political and economic power 
but even more with Protestantism. Dutch Protestantism lent 
a particular character to Dutch life and art, precisely as the 
Catholic Counter Reformation in large measure determined the 
nature of 17th-century Flanders and created an esthetic, an 
iconography, and a set of moral problems of its own. Dutch 
art of the 17th century was permeated with the Calvinist virtues 
of mental vigor, moral restraint, self-examination, and rational 
analysis, while a direct and iinmediate effect of the ascendancy 
of the Reformed Church was evident in the suppression of 
religious representations and the consequent reorientation of 
painting toward secular subject matter, in general, toward the 
representation of contemporary actuality. The spaciousness of 
the bare, flat Dutch landscape and the ordered serenity of 
Dutch daily life became the primary thematic sources, and 
the characteristic Dutch genres emerged — the landscape, the 
marine painting, the domestic interior, the urban vista, and 
the full-length portrait in a domestic interior. Flower and still- 
life painting were also fashionable, and this subject matter 
reflected both the enthusiasm for technical minutiae and color 
and on occasion the 17th-century taste for allegorical and 
emblematic representations of everyday subjects (for example, 
the still life often became a symbol of “vanitas”). 

Although the various phases of 17th-century Dutch art defy 
strict chronological organization, it may be said in general that 
the style of the second half of the century was increasingly 
concerned with exploration and exploitation of tonal effects, 
a development culminating in the subtle luminosity of Jan 
Vermeer (q.v.). Aside from this single generalization, a variety 
of elements and trends appeared. Echoes of international clas- 
sicism were manifest in the careful balancing of compositions 
and in the high degree of intellectual abstraction present m 
some Dutch works of the period. In the mature work of Frans 
Hals, Rembrandt (qq.v.), the younger Ruisdaels, and Jan van de 
Cappelle, the detailed descriptive style of earlier Dutch painting 
was transformed through manipulation of light and color into a 
crystallization of form, affording not a representation of the 
fortuitous appearance of reality but a glimpse of the artist’s 
inner vision of ideality. 

Late in the 17th century Dutch painting once again became 
susceptible to international developments in art, especially to 
French influence; and again external events seem to have played 
a part in this change of orientation. Holland, by this time on 
the decline as a world power and confronted with the new 
superstates — the France of Louis XIV, the consolidated state 
of Prussia, and the emerging imperial Great Britain— had 
been forced to reassess her position. The result of this rcevalua- 
tion was abatement of the vigor of Dutch nationalism and ac- 
ceptance of a secondary role in art as in politics. Significantly* 
the influence of Rembrandt declined during these years, where** 
the great popularity of his former pupil Girard de Lairessei 
who had become a follower of Pouasin and Claude Lorra«J» 
marked the triumph of French style in the Netherlands. French 
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art was also imitated in its theoretical, pedagogical, and propa- 
gandizing function by the establishment of the Academy of 
The Hague in 1682 under the direction of Augustin Terwesten. 
The Dutch academy followed the lines laid dowp by Jean- 
Uaptiatc Colbert in his slightly earlier reorganization of the 
Acadcmie des Beaux- Arts in Paris (founded 1648). Dutch art 
declined in vigor and originality to the same degree that it 
assimilated these international influences. 

Characterisation qf currents and genres . a. Flemish influence . 
The influence of Flemish painters working in Holland (Karel 
van Mander, Gillis van Coninxloo, David Vingboons, and 
Koelant Savery, not to mention the great Bruegel) should not 
be underestimated in the consideration of 17th-century Dutch 
painting. The landscape painters Arant Arentsz. (Cabel) and 
Hendrik Avercamp belonged to this Flemish-inspired current, 
as did the marine painters Hendrick Comelisz. Vroom, who 
was influenced by Bruegel, Cornelia Claeaz. van Wieringen, 
Adam Willaerts, and Simon de Vlieger. Essies van de Velde, 
whose early works in particular reflect his debt to Vingboons, 
Van Mander, Elsheimer, Lastman, and Buytewech, transmitted 
his refined tonalism, which exemplifies the basic pictorial in- 
terests of mid-century Dutch art, to his pupil Jan van Goyen 
(q.v.). However, the representational immediacy and tonalism 
of Jan Porcellis, a landscapist of Flemish origin, even more 
cltarlv pointed the way to the landscape style of Jacob van 
Ruisdael and Jan van de Cappelle. 

k. The portrait . At The Hague, the scat of the stadholders, 
an official portrait art emerged that was supported by the rich 
huurgeosie and devoted primarily to the production of group 
portraits — families, public officials, and societies. Probably the 
greatest examples of the Dutch portrait, however, were painted 
in Haarlem; these are characterized by the expressive immediacy, 
lively realism, and acute observation of character initiated by 
Frans Hals. Rembrandt's portraits, though continuously in 
demand, met with less favor as they became more introspective 
and spiritualized. Van der Heist, Flinck, Ferdinand Bol, and 
Nicolaes Maes also worked at Amsterdam. Other portrait paint- 
ers of the period include: Jan Anthonisz. van Ravesteyn, Cor- 
nells van der Voort, Nicolaes Eiiasz. (Pickenoy), Thomas de 
Rcyser (the most original of these, even though his work was 
uneven; pl. 302), Jan Comelisz. Verspronck (who continued 
thr style of Frans Hals in Haarlem), Adriaen Hanneman, Cor- 
nells Janssens, and Jan de Baen (the latter two active at the 
English court) and Gerard Terborch, who worked at Zwolle 
and Deventer (PL. 330; sec PORTRAITURE). 

( . Still-life and flower painting . The simultaneously analyt- 
ical and intuitive Dutch spirit was fully realized in the still 
life and the flower painting, both of which are genres charac- 
tered by a highly calculated and quiescent formal purity. 
At Leiden, perhaps as a result of the influence of the theological 
university, the emblematic still life on the theme of “vanitas” 
found great favor. (Old books, candles, skulls, and musical 
instruments were typical symbolic elements.) Both Willem 
Clnesz. Hcda (II, pl. 2x6) and Pieter Claesz. (pl. 311) worked 
in this vein; but the most important exponents of the symbolic 
still life were Jan Davidsz. de Heem, David Bailly, and Pieter 

PotttT. 

Flower painting, introduced by the Flemings Roelant Savery 
at Utrecht and Jacob II de Gheyn at the Hague, became 
extremely popular as a distinctive genre. The multicolored 
Hutch “bouquet" was generally rendered with as much finesse 
“nd evidenced as precise an observation of nature as a scientific 
botanical study. The painters of Middelburg — including Ani- 
cius Bosschaert (pl. 329), his sons Ambrosius and Abraham, 
and his brother-in-law Balthasar van der Ast — excelled in 
this subject matter. 

Still-life painting became an increasingly specialized and 
independent pursuit in the work of Pieter Aertsen and Joachim 
jfcuckelaer, Fiona van Dyck and Floris van Schooten of Haar- 
,em , and Nicolaes Gillis. Haarlem was considered the home of 
Kill-life painting, and noteworthy still-life motifs appeared there 


even in the early work of Hals. The most beautiful Dutch 
still-life paintings, however, belong to the second half of the 
17th century. In those of Jan Jansz. van de Velde, for example, 
perfect equilibrium was achieved between the representation 
of reality and the abstraction of formal relationships. Three 
of the greatest Dutch still-life painters were undoubtedly Jan 
Davidsz. de Heem, Abraham van Beyeren, and Willem Kalf. 
Dt* Heem, who spent most of his life in Antwerp and whose 
taste for large and showy compositions was shared by the 
Flemings Frans Snyders, Jan Fyt, Adriaen van Utrecht, and 
Daniel Seghers, should perhaps more properly be considered 
a part of the Flemish school. The work of Abraham van 
Beyeren is lively, brilliant, and rich in color, while the paintings 
of Kalf (pl. 313), in their enigmatic splendor and monumental 
stasis, compare in spirit with those of his contemporary Ver- 
meer. Kalf, who succumbed to the influence of Rembrandt 
after moving to Amsterdam in 1653, might be termed a com- 
posite of Rembrandt and Vermeer concentrating in the area of 
still life. These still-life painters never worked directly from 
nature; the hyperreality of the images they produced emanated 
not from slavish imitation of nature but from the power of 
convincing selective recall. 

Another form of still-life painting was the large-scale com- 
position depicting fowl or game, a favorite decoration in the 
elegant houses of the period. The great specialists in this 
field were the Utrecht painter families Weenix and De Hon- 
decoeter, heirs of the stylistic tradition of Jan Davidsz. de 
Heem, whose son Cornells also worked effectively m this genre 
(see STILL LIFE). 

d. Landscape. In the 17th century the keen observation of 
natural environment seemingly inherent in the Dutch tempera- 
ment encouraged the independent development of landscape 
painting, in which several currents were at once discernible. 
The extreme simplicity of the bare and sweeping Dutch land- 
scape furnished a constant source of inspiration. Nevertheless, 
such a painter as Hercules Pietcrsz. Seghers (q.v.; II, pl. 214; 
pl. 310), under the influence of Elsheimer, chose to rework 
his natural surroundings and incorporated romantic and fan- 
tastic elements (such as ruins by night) into his pictorial world. 
Jan van Goyen (q.v.), on the other hand, preferred a leas 
complex, though strongly lyrical statement of reality in his 
views of the great Dutch waterways (II, pl. 21s). Among his 
pupils were Jan Steen (q.v.) at The Hague and Paulus Potter 
of Haarlem, also a center of importance in landscape painting. 
Among the painters working at Haarlem were Salomon van 
Ruisdael (q.v.), Pieter de Molijn, Cornells Vroom (son of Hen- 
drick), and Isaac van Ostade (younger brother of Adriaen). 
The work of the younger Van Ostade, whose development 
was cut short by his premature death, covered a wide range 
of subjects, most of which afforded opportunities to place 
human figures in the landscape, such as scenes of travelers at 
rustic inns or on country roads. 

In the second half of the century, landscape painting became 
the tangible projection of the painter's emotional state. This 
later form of landscape painting, the so-called “grandiose** 
landscape, was characteristically monumental (in actual size as 
well as composition), somber, and brooding, and its popularity 
paralleled the demand for still lifes and portraits of exceedingly 
large scale. In this genre, for example, Jacob van Ruisdael 
painted the Castle of Bentheim — in reality, set on low hills — 
and transformed it into a great mountain stronghold. Albert 
Cuyp (q.v.) conceived his herds and river banks in grandiose 
fantastic terms (VI, pl. 72), while the distant panoramas of 
Philips Koninck and the seascapes of Jan van de Cappelle 
were equally solemn and evocative in atmosphere. Willem van 
de Velde the Younger and Meindert Hobbema (q.v.), the last 
of the great Dutch landscape painters (pl. 309), worked in a 
similar vein, which had been foreshadowed by the landscapes 
of Rembrandt as early as 1650. Among the plethora of land- 
scape specialists and specialities, Aert van der Neer chose to 
represent frozen riven and ponds, as well as sunsets or moon- 
light scenes, while Paulus Potter dotted his countryside with 
stolid animals (pl. 304; see landscape in art). 
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e. The Italianizers . During the 17th century a number of 
Dutch painters journeyed to Rome, both to find new motifs 
for their genre pieces and to study the representation of at- 
mospheric effects. Classicistic or academic predilections were 
completely alien to this group, which settled in the Via Mar- 
gutta and gathered around Pieter van Laer (called “il Dam- 
boccio”). Their study concentrated upon direct contact with 
everyday life and nature, and they were generally at odds with 
the Academy of St. Luke. They were, however, in contact 
with both Claude Lorrain and Nicolas Poussin, and the influence 
of the two great French classicists became pronounced after 
the departure of Van Laer in 1638. By this time the taste 
for the popular genre scene was on the wane and was gradually 
replaced in public favor by the pastoral landscape inspired by 
the Roman Campagna. In these scenes, figures and landscape 
were suffused with a golden Claudian light. The Roman sojourn 
constituted only an episode in the pictorial activity of most of 
the members of this group, but the experience was sufficient 
to condition their subsequent work, in which the only charac- 
teristic Dutch element was the quality of light. The most 
important painters of this group were Pieter van Laer; Jan 
Both of Utrecht; Jan Asselyn, active in Amsterdam; Jan Baptist 
Wcenix; Johannes Lingelbach; Jan Hackaert; Claes Pietersz. 
Berchem, an outstanding painter from Haarlem; Adrian van 
dc Velde; and Philips Wouwerman, who also worked in Haarlem 
(PL. 306; see BAMHOCCIANTI; BAROQUE ART). 
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and Architecture in Belgium, 1600 to 1800, Harmonds worth, i960. Meindert 


Hobbema (q.v.). Melchior de Hondecoeter , 1636-95. still-life painter, active 
in Utrecht and Amsterdam, nephew and pupil of J. B. Weenix: A. Bredius 
Kunstlcr-Invcntarc, IV. The Hague. 1917: H. Schneider. ThB, XVll! 
1924. Jan van Huysum (Huijsum), 1682-1749. flower painter, active in Am- 
sterdam: M. H. Grant. Jan van Huysum. Leigh-on-Sea, 1954. Willem Kalf, 
1619-93. still-life painter, active in Rotterdam. Paris, and Amsterdam: 

H. van Gelder. op. cit.. I. Bcrgstrttm. op. cit. Thomas de Keyset, ca. 1597^ 
1667. portraitist, active in Amsterdam: R. Oldenbourg, Thomas de Keyser's 
Tfitigkcit als Maler, Leipzig, 1911. Philips Koninck, 1619-88. landacapiat, 
perhaps pupil of Rembrandt, active in Rotterdam and Amsterdam: H. Ger- 
son. Philips Koninck. Berlin. tQ36. Pieter van Laer (see bamroccianti). 
Girard de Lairesse. 1641-1711. painter, native of Li&ge. active in Amsterdam 
and The Hague: J. Timmers, G6rard Lairesse, Amsterdam, 1942. Johannes 
Lingelbach . 1622 - 74 . landscapist, native of Frankfort on the Main, active 
in Amsterdam and (1642-50) in Paris and Rome: A. von Wurzbach. Nieder- 
lAndisches Kunstler-Lcxicon. II. Vienna. 1910; ThB. XXIII, 1923. Nicolas 
Maes (q.v.). Otto Marseus van Schneck, 1619-78. still-life painter, native 
of Nijmegen, active in Rome and Amsterdam: W. Stechow, ThB, XXIV, 
1930. Michiel Jans*, van Mtereveld, 1567-1641. portraitist, active in Delft 
and The Hague: J. Leymarie, op. cit. Frederick de Moucheron, 1633-86, 
landscapist, native of Emdcn. active in Pans and Amsterdam; A. von Wurz- 
bach. op. cit., II. 1 010. Daniel Martens*. Mytens. ca. 1590-before 154!). 
portraitist, active in London, The Hague, and Delft: ThB. XXV, 1931: J. 
Leymarie, op. cit. Aert van der Neer, ca. 1603-77. landscapist, active in Am- 
sterdam- C. Hofatede de Groot. op. cit. VII, 1023. Jan Porcellis. ca. 1584- 
1632, marine painter, native of Ghent, active in Rotterdam, Antwerp, Haar- 
lem, and Amsterdam: J. Leymarie. op. cit. Paulus Potter, 1625-54, landscape 
painter and etcher, active in Amsterdam: T. van W'eatrhecnc. Paulus Potter, 
sa vie et scs cruvrcs. The Hague. 1867; C. Hofatede de Groot, op. cit., IV, 
1912. Adam Pynacker. 1622-73. landacapiat, active in Delft, Schiedam, and 
Amsterdam, sojourned in Italy: R. Juynboll, ThB, XXVII. 1933. 7 <sn Anthv - 
ms*, van Ravrsteyn, ca. 1570-1657. portraitist, active in The Hague, visited 
Italy J. Leymarie, op. cit. Jacob van Ruisdael, Salomon van Ruysdael [set 
ruisdakl (ruysdael), Jacob and SALOMON van]. Rachel Ruvsch. 1 664-1 750, still- 
life painter, active in The Hague, DUaaeldorf, and Amsterdam: M. II. Grant. 
Rachel Ruysch. Lcigh-on-Sca. 1956. Roelant Savery, ca. 1576 1639. land- 
scapist and still-life painter, native of Courtai. active in Prague, Vienna. Am- 
sterdam, and Utrecht K Erasmus, Roelandt Savery. »<‘in lehen und semr 
Wcrkc, Hnlle. 1908. Roelandt Savery. Ghent. 1954. exhib. cat : I. Berg- 
strttm. op cit Floris van Schooten, still-life painter, active in Haarlem ca. 
1610-55: A. von Wurzbach. op. cit., 11 . 1910; I. Bcrgstrttm. op. cit. Hercules 
Seghers (q.v.). Adnaen van dr Velde, 1632-72. painter and etcher, active in 
Amsterdam, son of Willem I van de Velde C. Hofatede dc Groot, op. cit.. 
IV. 1912- Esaias van de Velde, ca. 1590-1630. painter and etcher, teacher 
of Jan van Goycn. active in Haarlem and The Hague: W. Stechow, Esaias 
van de Velde. Nedrrlandschc Kunsthistoriachc Jaarhoek, 1947. Jan II J van 
de Velde. 1O33-1707. marine painter, active in Haarlem and Amsterdam 

K. Zocge von Mantcuflfcl. Die Kunstlerfamthe van de Velde. Bielefeld, 
l^eipzig. 1927. Willem II van de Velde. 1633-1707. marine painter, active 
in Amsterdam and London: G. Hofatede de Groot, op. cit., VII. 19 * 3 : 
H P. Baard, Willem van de Velde de pude. de jonge. Amsterdam, 1942. 
M. S. Rohinaon. Van dc Velde Drawings (Willem I and II), Cambridge, 
Eng., 1958. Jan Cornells s. Veripronck, 1597-1662, portraitist, pupil of Fran* 
Hals, active m Haarlem: J. Leymarie, op. cit. Simon de Vlieger, ca. 1600- 
53. painter, active in Rotterdam, Delft, and Amsterdam: J. Leymarie. op. 
cit. Cornelis van der Voort, ca. 1576-1624. portraitist, active in Delft and 
Amsterdam: J, Leymarie, op. cit. Cornells Hendricks*. Vroom, ca. 159 ® 
1661. landacapiat. active in Haarlem: A. Bredius. KUnstler-Inventare II, 
The Hague, 1916. Hendrick Cornelis*. Vroom. 1566-1640. painter, known 
especially for marines, father of Cornelis Vroom, active in Haarlem and* - 
Antwerp, traveled in Italy, Spain, Portugal. France, and England: J. Rosen- 
berg. Hendrick Cornelisz. Vroom. JhbPreuasKSamml, 1928, pp. 102 ft. 
J. Leymarie, op. cit. Jan Weenix, ca. 1640-1719. painter, aon of Jan Baptist 
Weenix, active in Utrecht and Amsterdam and for the Elector Palatine 
Johann Wilhelm: ThB. XXXV, 1942. Jan Baptist Weenix, 1621-ca. 1660, 
painter, pupil of Abraham Blocmaert, active in Amsterdam and Utrecht and 
(1643-47) in Rome: W. Stechow. Jan Baptist Weenix, AQ, XI, 1948. pp. l8 ( 1- 
98. Adam Willaerts, 1577-1669, marine painter, native of Antwerp, active 
in Utrecht: J. Leymarie, op. cit. Philips Woutverman, 1619-68, landscapist- 
genre painter, and battle painter, active in Haarlem: C. Hofatede dc Groot. 
op. cit., II, 1900. 

Architecture from the Renaissance to the 18th century, the 
stone masons and the painter •architects. Elements borrowed from 
Italian Renaissance architecture appeared in Dutch painting 
and sculpture much earlier than in Dutch architecture. The 
Gothic style of architecture prevailed long in Holland largely 
because the artisan tradition of the stone masons (who monop- 
olized the art of building), fixed in its formulas and based 
on increasingly intricate and decorative models, was not recep- 
tive to new ideas. Even after architectural ornamentation had 
become classical, structure remained Gothic. A kind of Renaw- 
sancc movement did occur, however, in the field of secular 
architecture (fortified gates, public buildings, castles), through 
the stimulus of Italian architects working in Holland: Toro- 
maso Vincidor da Bologna (pl. 333), Alessandro de Paaqualini 
(church tower at Ysselstein, 1532; reconstruction of the Castle 
of Buren; remodeling of the Castle of Gulik), and Donato 
de’ Boni Pellizzuoli (reconstruction of the ring fortifications ot 
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Antwerp and the fort at Rammekens, to which he added a 
monumental portal). Many cities became centers of Renais- 
sance style, especially Utrecht, where Willem van Noort rebuilt 
the facade of the city hall (1546) in the Italian style and col- 
laborated with Donato de* Boni Pcllizzuoli on the fortifications. 
Study of sculpture inspired the Renaissance town IihII of Kam- 
pen by Jacob Colijn de Nole. 

From the 15th century on, developments in Antwerp had 
exerted an ever-growing influence on western Holland and 
Flanders. In 1537 Pieter Coecke van Aelst published an edi- 
tion of Vitruvius and in 1539 the first translation of Serlio, 
while from the artisan workshops of Antwerp emerged the 
great masters Cornelia Floris and Hans Vredeman de Vries, 
who popularized the architectural Renaissance of Antwerp in 
a long series of engravings of architectural ornamentation (be- 
tfun 1565). Another equally important center of Renaissance 
stvle was Amsterdam, where unfortunately almost nothing re- 
mains of the great number of buildings erected between 1550 
and 1570 (the Waag, or public weighing house, and the Weeshuis, 
or orphanage, arc known from pictures). The mo’st important 
master of the period was the municipal stone mason and sur- 
veyor of Amsterdam Joost Jansz. Bilhamer, designer of the 
crown of the tower of the Oude Kerk of Amsterdam (1568) 
and perhaps of the monumental east gate of Hoorn (1578). 
Also influential was the production of the stone-cutters' work- 
shops (especially important was that of Conrad van Norem- 
hergh at Namur), architectural decoration and funerary monu- 
ments that were shipped throughout the country. 

After the wars of religion and independence at the end of 
the 16th century, Amsterdam shared eminence as a center of 
building activity with Haarlem. The municipal architect of 
Amsterdam, where a great urban development program was 
undet taken in 1595, was Hendrik de Keyser, who was res- 
ponsible for — among many other works — three great Protes- 
tant churches, the old Exchange, and a monumental city gate 
(now destroyed) in Amsterdam, as well as buildings in Delft, 
Deventer, and Rotterdam; his influence was evident as far 
away as Denmark and England. Lievcn Lievensz. de Key of 
Haarlem may have built the Waag in that city, a building that 
incorporated classical forms, and was certainly the builder of 
the beautiful town hall of Leiden, in collaboration with the 
mason Ludcr van Bentheim. Both De Keyser and De Key 
endowed their architecture W'ith strong plastic qualities and 
treed it from imitation of models popularized by prints, in 
the process making an original contribution within the context 
of Renaissance style. 

Toward the middle of the 17th century, a new current 
emerged, a trend dominated no longer by the master masons 
but by painter-architects and more receptive to international 
influences. Artists now gravitated to the court of the stad- 
bolders, and Frederick Henry and his secretary Constantijn 
Huygens became the first to concern themselves officially with 
artistic matters, thereby giving rise to a form of official patron- 
The Castle of Iionselaarsdijk (begun 1621, demolished 
^15) retained certain traditional characteristics, but its plan 
was clearly inspired hv that of the Luxembourg (probably 0 
result of the Stadholder's Paris education). The architects of 
Chateau of Nieuwborg near Rijswijk (demolished 1703) are 
unknown, but the Frenchman Jacques de la Vallde and the 
lrst painter-architect in the service of the stadholders, Bar- 
thol orneus van Bassen, may have been among them. The in- 
uener of painters on architecture spread beyond the court; 
! ,r ^stance, the painter Salomon de Bray succeeded Lieven 
‘ Key as civil architect of Haarlem, with his work showing 
1 ehnite classical tendencies (Zglpoort, 1627, demolished 1821; 
reconstruction of Warmond Castle, 1630)- At Utrecht the 
Painter-architect Paulus Moreelse designed the Catherijnepoort 
>n an ltalianate style. The painters of Haarlem were 
,e enthusiastic champions of Italianism and international clas- 
s,Cl&n, » tendencies discernible in the work of Jacob van Cam- 
P a lace at The Hague, 1640, modeled on a French residen- 
,al Palace and built for the stadholder Frederidc Henry; pri- 
T r i'if n ^ ces ^ or Constantijn Huygens and Maurits van Brazilie 
u he Hague in Palladian style; and the royal palace at Amster- 


dam (fig. 442; II, pl. 148; finished in 1655 qn a different 
plan), the most complete expression of the local baroque style, 
which was further enlivened by the sculpture of Artus Quel- 
linus the Elder and Rombout Verhulst. Pieter Jansz. Post, 
trained as a painter in Haarlem, followed Van Camperi as court 
architect, and his smooth brick facades, generally bare of col- 
umns or pilasters, appear to conform more closely to the Dutch 
spirit. The Vingboons brothers, also painters, worked in Am- 
sterdam; under the influence of Van Campen, with whom he 
had worked, Philip II built about fifty buildings on the great 
canals of Amsterdam (1638-66), as well as nearly twenty-five 
country houses (now mostly destroyed). The city architect of 
Leiden (1638) was Aert van ’s Gravesande (Sebastiaans-Doelen, 



Amsterdam, loyal palace, formerly town hall, plan of the main floor, ad 
half of the 17th cent. 


The Hague, 1635, Palladian in style; Marekerk, Leiden, 1638, 
with hexagonal dome; and the octagonal Oostkerk, Middelburg). 

At The Hague there also worked men of international in- 
terests such as Pieter Noorwits, architect of the Nieuwe Kerk 
(fig. 432) and brother of Aert van *s Gravesande. In the small 
provincial cities, however, which were cut off from international 
currents and where classical style was known only indirectly, 
the tradition of the journeyman architect or master mason (such 
as Emond van Hellcnraet, active in Zutphen) continued. Be- 
tween 1630 and 1650 a number of large ch&tcaux (such as that 
at Hoensbrock, remodeled by Mathieu Dosin of Vis£, near 
Li&ge) were built in the outlying areas of Groningen, Friesland, 
and particularly Limbourg (influenced by nearby Li£ge, Maas- 
tricht, and Aachen). After the middle of the 17th century, 
the classicist painter-architects were definitely in control, and 
the new architectural ideals of decorative yet functional sim- 
plicity, quiet colors, and plain facades enjoyed widespread 
public adoption. Amsterdam, with the activity of Adriaen 
Dortsman and Steven Vennecool among others, was an impor- 
tant center for the dissemination of this style. 

The stadholder William III gathered around him a group 
of artists, among whom were Maurits Post (son of Pieter Post) 
and Jacob Pietcrsz. Roman (Villa ’t Loo; Ch&teau de Voorst; 
and the town hall of Deventer, 1696). This artistic circle spon- 
sored by the Stadholder was particularly receptive to influ- 
ences from I#ly (Martinelli) and France. The French classical 
style, in particular, as interpreted by the Huguenot refugee 
Daniel Marot — whose modified Louis XIV manner became 
a permanent part of the Dutch tradition — was of basic im- 
portance to the subsequent development of Dutch architecture. 
Equally as important as Marot was the painter-architect Adriaen 
van der Werff of Rotterdam (a flourishing architectural center 
during this period), whose principal work, the Merchants' 
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Exchange of Rotterdam (1721-33), was a bizarre pavilioned 
structure that was almost totally destroyed during World War II. 
The border provinces fell increasingly under the influence of 
outside centers in the course of the 17th century; external in- 
fluences included the Rhineland, Westphalia (Johann Conrad von 
Schlaun of Milnster and Johann Joseph Couven of Aachen), 
and Antwerp (Jan Pieter van Baurscheit). 

The 18th-century renewal of architectural originality was 
stimulated by the appointment of Pieter de Swart, one of the 
most eminent artistic personalities of the century, as court 
architect to the new stadholder, William IV. Among the 
works of De Swart were the Lutheran Church, The Hague; 
the governor’s palace, 's Hertogenbosch; Weilburg Palace, 
The Hague; and the Delft Gate of Rotterdam. The Paris- 
trained De Swart contributed to the popularity of the Louis XIV 
and Louis XV styles. His ideas were perpetuated by Friedrich 
Ludwig Gunckcl, Johan van Wcstenhout, and Philip Willem 
Schonck, who was active chiefly in Brabant. 

About 1770, scholars and architectural students again evolved 
a classical style, which in their enthusiastic pursuit of 
academic rectitude approached neoclassicism. This style was 
especially favored in Amsterdam and also received popular 
acclaim in the much-publicized contest for the town hall of 
Groningen (1774), won by Jacob Otten Husly, municipal ar- 
chitect of Amsterdam and teacher of drawing at the Academy. 
However, the strongly classicizing tendencies of Husly were 
partially abandoned by his successor Abraham van dcr Hart 
(active as city architect of Amsterdam 1772-1820), noted for 
buildings with tile facades that were more closely related to the 
local tradition. The important official centers of Amsterdam 
and The Hague were subsequently joined by Rotterdam, where 
Jan (Carlo Giovanni) Giudice worked — his Italian background 
subordinated to Dutch architectural forms, from which he 
departed only in the Catholic Church of St. Rosalie modeled 
on the Chapel of Versailles — and, in the interior provinces, 
Middelburg and Maastricht (Matthias Soiron). 

Artists and Bibliog. Bartholomew van Bassen, ca. 1590-1652. architect 
and painter, city architect of The Hague, active also in Utrecht: H. W. 
Moes, ThB, 111 . 1909; A. Weissman, Geschiedems der Ncdcrlandschc Bouw- 
kunat. Amsterdam. 1912. Joost Jans 2. Bilhamer, 1541-90. architect, active 
in Amsterdam and Haarlem: A. Weissman, op. cit. Salomon de Bray, 1597- 
1664. painter and architect, active m Haarlem and Nijmesen: G. Galland. 
Gcschichte des hollandischen Baukunst, Frankfort on the Main, 1890. 
Jacob van Camptn , 1 595-" 1657. architect and painter, active in Amsterdam. 
The Hague. Haarlem, and Amcrsfoort: G. Galland, op. cit. Adriaen Dortman, 
1625-82. architect, active in Amsterdam: A. von Wurzbach, Niederlandische 
Kunstlcr-Lcxicon, J, Vienna. Leipzig. 1906: ThB, IX, 1913- Jon ( Carlo 
Giovanni ) Giudice , 1747-1819. architect, bom near Como, active in Rotter- 
dam, Schiedam, and Leiden, ThB, XIV, 1921. Aert ( Arent ) van 's Grave - 
sonde, d. 1662. architect, city architect of The Hague, (1636-38), Leiden 
(1638-35). and Middelburg (1657-62): ThB. XIV, 1921. Abraham van der 
Hart, 1747-1820. architect, from 1777 city architect of Amsterdam: A. W. 
Weissman. op. cit. Emond van Hellenraet, architect, native of Dftren in West- 
phalia. active 1620-60 as city architect of Zutphen: Voorlopige, Lijst der 
Nederlandsche Monum. van Geschiedenis en Kunst, IV, 1917. Jacob Otten 
Husly, 1738-94. architect, city architect of Amsterdam to 1777: A Weissman, 
op. cit. Lieven Lievensz. de Key, ciB 1560-1627. architect, native of Ghent, 
active in Haarlem and Leiden, from 1591 master mason and builder of the 
city of Haarlem: A. Weissman, op. cit. Hendrik de Keyier, 1560-1621. archi- 
tect. sculptor, snd painter, from 1591. city architect of Amsterdam, active 
also in Deventer. Hoorn, and Delft: I. Six. Hendrick de Keyaer, Amsterdam, 
1910; ThB. XX. 1927- Daniel Marot, ca. 1663-1702* architect and engraver, 
native of Paris, active in The Hague, Amsterdam, and (1694-97) in England: 
A. von Wurzbach. op. cit.. II. 1910; M. Ozinga, Daniel Marot, Amsterdam, 
1938. Pieter Jansz. Post, 1608-69. architect and painter, active in Haarlem, 
The Hague, Leiden, Gouda, and Maastricht, visited Brazil: ThB, XXVII. 
1933. Jacob Pietersz. Roman, 1640-01. 1716* city architect of Leiden, active 
ulso in Deventer. Breda, and ’a Hertogenbosch: ThB, XXVIII, 1934. Ma- 
thias Soiron , 1748 1834. architect, active in Maastricht: M. Ozinga. ThB, 
XXXI. 1937. Daniel Stalpaert, 1615-76, architect, city architect of Amster- 
dam. Biographic Nationale dc Belgique, 23. 1921-24. Pieter de Swart, cs. 
1709 72. architect, studied in Paris, active in The Hague, Rotterdam, and 
*a Hertogenbosch: A. von Wurzbach, op. cit., II. 1910. Leendert II Viervant, 
ca. 1752-1801, architect, active in Haarlem: M. Ozinga, #c protest. Ker- 
kenbouw in Nederland, Amsterdam. 1929- Philtp II Vingboons, ca. 1607- 
78, architect, son of David I Vingboons. active in Amsterdam; M. Ozinga, 
ThB. XXXV. 1040. Adriaen van der Werff. 1659-1722. architect and painter, 
active in Rotterdam: H. van Gelder and J. Du verger, Kunatgeschiedenis der 
Ncderlanden. Utrecht, 1 004-56. Johan van Westenhout, military engineer and 
architect, active 18th and early 19th centuries: M. Ozinga, Pieter dc Swart 
Architect der stadhoud cnlijke Familie, Oudheidkundig Jsarboek, VIII, 1939- 
Jacob Eduard de Witte, architect, active late 18th century, in 1772 Director 
of Public Worka at Amsterdam: A. Weissman, op. cit.; ThB, XXXVI, 1947. 


Local tradition and foreign influences in sculpture . For various 
practical reasons (among others, the lack of local raw material 
and the ultimate triumph of Protestantism), sculpture did not 
find widespread favor in Holland. As a result the beat Dutch 
sculptors, such as Claus Sluter (q.v.; PL. 320) and Adriaen 
de Vries, resettled in Flemish territory and — with respect 
to art history — became part of the Flemish tradition. How- 
ever, Utrecht did emerge aa a sculptural center in the 14th 
century, as evidenced in a silver reliquary bust by Elias Scerps- 
weert (1362; Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam), for example; it ia also 
possible on the basis of a few remaining works, particularly 
wood sculpture, to reconstruct the achievements of other 
sculptors: the sensitive Master of Joachim and Anna; Adriaen 
van Wecsel of Utrecht (pl. 321), dose in spirit to hia notable 
contemporary Geertgen tot Sint Jana, whose work ia redolent 
of the religious introspection of the Brethren of the Common 
Life; and the great Nikolaus Gerhaert, active in Trier, Stras- 
bourg, and Vienna. Although the latter is generally said to be 
a native of Leiden, not a trace of hia presence exists there (set 

GERMAN ART). 

The early x6th century did not witness any original indig- 
enous sculptural developments; rather, it was characterized 
by interest in Italian Renaissance style, a tendency toward 
the grandiose, and a generally international flavor. Very little 
remains from this period, and in any case some of the most 
important monuments were the work of foreigners, often in- 
fluenced by the French school (tomb of Engelbert I of Nassau 
at Breda, probably by Jean Mone; tomb of the Van Brederodes 
at Vianen, and that of Karel van Egmond at Amheim). By the 
end of the 16th century some sculptors, such as Jean de Bou- 
logne (Giambologna) of Douai, recognized the need of a broader 
international background and, wishing to have direct acquaint- 
ance with Italian Renaissance style, went to Italy. Johann 
Gregor van der Schardt, Hubert Gerhard, and Adriaen de 
Vrie9 (all of whom had also studied in Italy) became artists 
of wholly international cast and were in demand at the courts 
of Prague, Munich, and Vienna, as well as among the rich 
merchants of Augsburg and Nilmbcrg. Most of these artists 
no longer maintained contact with the artistic life of their 
native country. Only Adriaen de Vries, the most important 
among them, credited his origin in the signature “Batavus” 
or “Hagienais.” Even though De Vries seems never again 
to have worked in the Low Countries, he greatly influenced 
the mannerist style of Haarlem and Utrecht through the prints 
of Jan Muller. The fine goldsmith-sculptor Paulus van Via- 
nen of Utrecht (pl. 325), stylistically related to Spranger and 
his contemporaries from Haarlem and Utrecht (Cornelia Cor- 
nelisz. Van Haarlem, Joachim Wittewael, and Abraham Bloc- 
maert) and to his brother Adam (who remained in Utrecht), 
was active at the imperial court in Prague. From this same back- 
ground emerged the most important Dutch sculptor of the early 
17th century, Hendrick de Keyscr (perhaps trained in Ant- 
werp, but closely related to the Van Vianens), whose classical 
composure and realistic inclination align him with the nascent 
baroque style even though some vestiges of mannerism remain 
in his work. After De Keyser, Holland produced no other 
outstanding sculptors during the 17th and 18th centuries, with 
the possible exception of Bartholomeus Eggers, a pupil of the 
Fleming Artus Quellinus the Elder (pl. 326), who with Rombout 
Verhulst (pl. 327) decorated the city hall of Amsterdam. 

Artists and Bibliog. Bartholomeus Eggers, ca. 1630-ca. 1692. sculptor, 
active in Amsterdam, The Hague, and Berlin: A. Weissman, Geachiedcni* 
der Ncdcrlandschc Bouwkunst, Amsterdam, 1912. Hubert Gerhard, cs 
1545-1620, sculptor, native of Amsterdam, active in Italy, Augsburg* and 
Munich: R. A. Feltzcr, ThB, XIII, 1920; Lc triomphe du manidrissne euro- 
pden, Amsterdam, 1935. exhib. cat. Johan Gregor van der Schardt (Jan van 
Sart), ca. iS3o-aftcr 1581, sculptor, native of Nijmegen, active in RonV’ 
Venice, Vienna, and Numbers; A. Bruckmann. Barockakulptur. Berlin* 
1932. Jan Aertsz. van Terwen, 1511-89, sculptor, native of Thjfrouanne 
(Artois), active in Dordrecht: A. Weissman, op. cit. Adam van Vianen . f* 
1569-1 627. metalworker, brother of Paulua van Vianen, active in Utrecht 1 
ThB, XXXIV, 1940. Paulus van Vianen , ca. 1070-1613, metalworker, 
of Utrecht, active in Munich and Prague, visited Italy: H. van Gelder sn d 
J. Duverger, Kunatgeschiedenis der Ncderlanden, Utrecht, 1954-06. ddnaen 
de Vries, ca. 1546-1626, sculptor, native of The Hague, pupil of Giambologn* 
and Hubert Gerhard, active in Rome, Florence, Augsburg, and Prague 
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H Vollmer. ThB, XXXIV, 1940: Le triomphe du mtnitrizme europ£en, 
Amsterdam. >955. eihib. cat. 

Rembrandt and hit circle . Throughout the first half of the 
l7 th century, the artistic life of Amsterdam (by then the most 
miportant city of the Dutch Republic) was dominated by the 
personality of Rembrandt, whose spirit affected the style of 
a wide range of Dutch artists for many years afterward. For 
Rembrandt the representation of the external image of man 
was the vehicle for the recording of his inner being as well, 
fraught with individual spiritual drama and universal religious 
significance. In his effort to find visual equivalents for the 
interior realm of human experience, Rembrandt experimented 
with a variety of media — drawing, etching, painting — and 
encouraged his students to similar artistic expansion, thus in- 
creasing the means of expression at their command. Rembrandt’s 
interest in man was extended to his natural environment, which 
in his work is meant to evoke the moral, historical, and religious 
climate in which the human drama unfolds. 

Although in a certain sense Rembrandt’s humaYiistic preoc- 
cupation, his concern with man and the hitman condition, 
might be considered profoundly and essentially classical, he 
was totally removed from the kind of academic classicism 
current in the schools of The Hague, Haarlem, and Utrecht. 
The enduring fascination of the master and his teaching re- 
mains evident in the work of his pupils, which preserves the 
traces of his extraordinary personality. The followers of Rem- 
brandt at Amsterdam included the excellent portraitist Jacob 
Adnnensz. Backer, Covert Flinck (pl. 308), and Ferdinand 
Hoi (pl. 30a). The latter two, on the basis of their numerous 
portrait commissions, enjoyed greater prestige among the rul- 
ing classes of Amsterdam than did their master Rembrandt, 
prohuhly because they knew how to achieve an agreeable bal- 
ance between the technical freedom of Rembrandt and classi- 
cistic form, a compromise conforming to current taste. (The 
burgomasters of Amsterdam even entrusted the decoration of 
the city hall to them rather than to Rembrandt.) 

In the 1630s and 1640s Rembrandt himself moved into 
a sphere of artistic inquiry where it was difficult for others 
to follow, the quest for a workable equilibrium between imag- 
ination and reality. Of all the Rembrandt pupils, Gerbrand 
van den Keckhout was most similar to the master and remained 
generally faithful to his training, even though he did moke 
some concessions to the spirit of the times and in representations 
ol domestic interiors was attracted to the style of Pieter de Hooch 
(q.N ). As the interests and the work of Rembrandt became 
more introspective, his students became fewer in number and 
his hold on the popular imagination declined. While Bol and 
Flinck struggled to develop personal styles, Bartholomeus van 
der Heist achieved great popularity as a portraitist with work 
that was elegant, pleating, technically proficient, and distin- 
guished by lively and realistic images. 

Corel Fabritius and the school of Delft . Carel Fabritius (q.v.) 
departed from the style of Rembrandt, which had found in 
him more an admirer than an imitator, as soon ss his artistic 
individuality (already apparent in the interest in form and color 
disclosed by his early works; pl. 324) markedly asserted itself. 
After the death of his wife and son, Fabritius retired to his 
native village, where he probably painted the moving and psy- 
chologically revealing Self-portrait (pl. 302). Fabritius was 
ni °re concerned with classical modeling and realistic effect 
than was Rembrandt; his works, although decidedly serious 
ln t(j ne, are nevertheless remote from the magical immateriality 
°f Rembrandt. After 1650 Fabritius lived in Delft, where he 
conducted a school. It is likely that Vermeer, ten years his 
Junior, was among hia pupils. The prime concern of Fabritius 
ln this last phase of hia career was perspective, an interest 
shared by the popular architectural painters of Delft (Gerrit 
Houckgeest; Gerrit van Vliet; and Emanuel de Witte, pl. 317). 
A characteristic example of these late perspective experiments 
of fabritius is A View in Delft (1652; London, Nat. Gall.). 

Artists and Biblioo. Jacob Adriaensjs. Becker, 1608-51. painter, pupil 
of hembrmndt from ca. 163a, active in Amsterdam and Haarlem, visited 


Italy in 1660: ThB, II, 1908; K. Bauch. Jacob Ardrisenz. Backer, sin Rem- 
brandt-SchQler, 1926. Ferdinand Bol, 1660-80, painter, active in Amsterdam, 
pupil of Rembrandt ca. 1633: A. von Wurzbach. Niederlindizche Kflnstler- 
Lexicon. Vienna. Leipzig, 1906-11. Gerbrand van den Eeckhout, 1611-74. 
painter, active in Amsterdam, pupil of Rembrandt ca. 1635-40: A. von Wurz- 
bach, op. cit. Barent Fabritius, 1624-73. painter, brother of Carel Fabritiua, 
probably pupil of Rembrandt ca. 1645* active in Amsterdam and Leiden: 

D. Pont, Barent Fabritius, Utrecht, 1958. Carel Fabritius (q.v.). Gavaert 
Flinck , 1615-60, painter, native ot Cleves, active in Amsterdam, pupil of 
Rembrandt from ca. 1632; C. Hofatede de Groot. ThB, XII, 1916; J. Ley- 
marie. La peinture hollandaise, Geneva, 1956. Aert de Gelder, 1645-ca. 
1725. painter, pupil and friend of Rembrandt in his late years, active in Am- 
sterdam and Dordrecht: JC. Lilienfeld. Arent de Gelder. aein Leben und seine 
Kunst, Quellenstudicn zur hollindiaches Kunstgeschichte, IV, The Hague, 
1914. Bartholomeus van der Heist, 1613-70. portraitist, pupil of Nicolas 
Elissz., active in Amsterdam: J. dc Gelder. Bartholomeus van der Heist, 
Rotterdam, 1021. Jan Lievmsx 1607-74. painter, pupil of Pieter Lasttnan. 
friend and associate of Rembrandt, active in Leiden, Amsterdam, Antwerp, 
and The Hague: H. Schneider, Jan Lievcns, aein Leben und seine Werkc, 
Haarlem. 193a. Rembrandt (q.v.). 

Dutch environment painting: Vermeer and ethers. Dutch 
environment painting stems from works of Frans Hals that 
are not — strictly speaking — portraits, paintings where fa- 
miliar types assume realistic attitudes and appear in faintly 
delineated landscape backgrounds. Many pupils of Hals, his 
son, and his younger brother developed and worked in this 
genre. Willem Pieters*. Buytcwech was the most important 
exponent of this new trend. Related stylistically to Van Mander, 
Vingboona, and Hals, he became the lively and ironic chroni- 
cler of a gay and exuberant society. Among other painters 
working in this genre were Eaaias van de Velde, more noted 
as a landscape painter; Dirck Hals; Adriaen Pietersz. van de 
Venne, who was influenced by Jan Brueghel the Elder and active 
in nearby Antwerp and who preferred literary themes, important 
events of contemporary history, and complicated allegories 
(The Truce, 1609, Louvre; Fishers for Souls , 1614, PL. 305)- 

The family group portrait was represented cither as an 
ordinary scene of domestic life (even by Rembrandt himself) 
or, at the opposite extreme, was transformed into a mytholog- 
ical or arcadian scene (as in works of Thomas de Keyser and 
Hendrik Gerritsz. Pot). The best pupils of Hals, Jan Miense 
Molcnaer and Judith Leyster, produced notable group portraits 
in this manner. The representation of the civil guard, an im- 
portant element in Dutch urban life, was a favorite motif for 
such artists as Willem Comelisz. Duyster, Pieter Coddc, Dirck 
Hals, and Molenaer. Anthonie Palamedsz. painted festive 
family groups, sometimes engaged in music-making, set in 
domestic interiors, and their genre character entirely super- 
seded the ostensible portrait intention. The Fleming Adriaen 
Brouwer, who worked mainly in the Hals circle at Haarlem and 
subsequently in Antwerp, painted roguish scenes of tavern and 
peasant life, as did another pupil of Hals, Adriaen van Ostade 
(PL. 315)- 

In the second half of the 17th century, genre painting 
began to display refinement of taste and a renewal of moral 
content. Small, simple compositions were preferred, and the 
pictorial interest was concentrated in the figures. Even the 
elderly Adriaen van Ostade participated in this experiment, 
as did Gerard Dou, pupil of Rembrandt in his Leiden years 
as well as a straightforward painter of admirable technique, 
and Jan Steen, an occasionally moralistic narrator of daily 
life (pl. 317). 

The "intimate” painters, on the other hand, neither charac- 
terized types nor narrated events. They were not concerned 
with a moralistic portrayal of the human comedy; their interest 
was in the tranquil atmosphere of the Dutch interior, where 
people and objects composed a single entity of existence. Ac- 
cordingly, the careful attention to visual detail characteristic 
of these painters was intended to define a moral (and visual) 
atmosphere but was entirely free of anecdotal intent. The 
greatest representative of this vein of environment painting 
was Vermeer (II, pl. 2x0). Pieter de Hooch (pl. 317) approached 
the acknowledged master, although his vision (which he later, 
about 1662, tried to combine with Rembrandt borrowings) 
was somewhat more rigidly analytical and geometrical than 
the sensitive compositional equilibrium attained by Vermeer. 
Gerard Terboch was also akin to Vermeer in the tranquil 
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stasis of his interiors, which are, however, sometimes noticeably 
precious and estheticizing. Jacobus Vrel, Jacob Ochtervelt 
(pl. 316), Frans van Mieris (fl. 303), and Caspar Netscher 
participated in the same trend. 

Saenredam and architectural painting . Another type of 
environment painting was the architectural piece, which be- 
came particularly important after the middle of the 17th cen- 
tury. Typical both of the period (1630-50) and of the Protestant 
bourgeois society in which he lived at Haarlem was the work 
of the great architectural painter Pieter Jansz. Saenredam (q.v.), 
whose recurrent theme was the bare and silent interior of a 
Protestant church, recorded with a quality of serenity and ar- 
chitectural exactitude (pl. 307). llis interiors were neither 
arbitrarily rearranged nor idealized, but were painted from 
precise, on-the-spot studies (sometimes later, and with minor 
liberties taken only in details; c.g., interiors of St. Bavon and the 
Nieuwe Kerk of Haarlem). Light and space were the major 
vehicles of Saenredam ’s esthetic and expressive purpose. The 
almost metaphysical purity and austere piety of his works de- 
rived from faithful representation of the limpid light and color 
characteristic of these churches. 

Despite the importance of architectural elements in the 
work of Vermeer (Vietv of Delft) and Dc Hooch, the specialized 
genre of architectural painting assumed its characteristic form 
only after the middle of the 17th century. This new strain 
of architectural painting was quite different from that of Saen- 
redam himself because of its portraitlike, documentary intention. 
The architectural subjects chosen began to reflect civic values 
rather than detached esthetic preference, and buildings that 
were important as symbols of civic pride and accomplishment 
(public works, government or commercial centers, historical 
monuments) were the predominant selections. The new mode 
of architectural painting was introduced, appropriately enough, 
by the painter-architect Bartholomeus van Bassen, who was 
active in The Hague. Delft became the chief center for the paint- 
ing of interiors in analogous spirit. Others who worked in 
this vein were Gerrit Houckgeest (active ca. 1650), Hendrik 
Comelisz. van Vliet, and the greatest of all, Emmanuel de Witte 
(q.v.; active in Delft 1641-50), whose splendid and whimsical 
views of architecture (St. Bavon of Iiaarlem\ Oude Kerk of 
Amsterdam) were not rediscovered until the 20th century. The 
topographical painters Job and Gerrit Berckheyde (particularly 
the latter) foreshadow 18th-century preciosity in their works. 

Artists and Birliog. Gerrit Berckheyde, 1638-98, and Job Berckheyde, 
1630-93. painters, active in Heidelberg and Haarlem: J. Lcymaric, Dutch 
Painting. Geneva. New York, 1956. Pieter Codde, 1599-1678, painter, active 
m Amsterdam: A. von Wurzbach, Nierdelindische Kunstler-I^xicon, 11 , 
Vienna. Leipzig, 1010. Gerard Dou. 1613-75. genre painter, pupil of Rem- 
brandt 1628-ca. 1631, active in Leiden: W. Martin. Gerard Dou, Stuttgart. 
Berlin, 191 3- Dirck Hats, 1591-1656. genre painter, active in llaarlem 
and Leiden, younger brother and pupil of Frans Hals: £. W. Moca. Frans 
Hala. 1909, p. 7. Jan van der Hey den. 1637-1712, painter, active in Amster- 
dam: C. Hofstede de Groot, A Catalogue Unison n£ of the Works of the Most 
Eminent Dutch PaintcrB of the Seventeenth Century. German ed., VI 11 . 
Esslingen, 1927. Pieter de Hooch (q.v.). Gerrit Houckgeest, ca. 1600-61, 
architecture painter, active in The Hague and Delf*: H. Jantzen, Das Nie- 
derlandische Architecturbild. Leipzig, 1910. Judith Ley iter, 1 610-60. painter, 
pupil of Frans Hals, active in Haarlem and Amsterdam: ThB, XXIII. 19 * 9 - 
Gabriel Metsu (q.v.). Frans J van Mieris, 1635-St, painter, pupil of Gerard 
Dou, active in Leiden: C. Hofstede de Groot. op, cit., X, 1928. Jan Molenaer, 
ca. 1618-68, painter, husband of Judith Lcyftcf, probably pupil of Frans 
Hals, active in Amsterdam and Haarlem: A von Wurzbach, op. cit. Caspar 
Netscher, ca. 1635-84. painter, pupil of Gerard Tcrborch. active in Bordeaux 
and The Hague: C. Hofstede de Groot, op cit., English ed. V, London. 191 3 - 
Adriaen van Ostade (q.v.). Isaac van Ostade. 1621-49. genre painter and land- 
Kcapist, brother and pupil of Adriaen van Ontade, active in Haarlem: A. 
Rosenberg. A. and I. van Oatade, Leipzig, 1900; C. Hofstede de Groot, op. 
cit., English ed. Ill, 1910. Hendrik Gerritsz. Pot, ca. 1585-1657. painter, 
active in Haarlem, London, and Amsterdam: ThB. XXVII. 1933 - Pieter 
Jama. Saenredam (q.v ). Jan Steen (q.v.). Gerard Terborch (q.v.). Adriaen 
Petersz. van der Venn?, 1589-1662. painter, active in Middelburg and The 
Hague, visited Antwerp- ThB. XXXIV, 1940. Jan Vermeer (q.v.). Hendrik 
Cornelis van Vliet. e*. 1611 -75, painter, active in Delft: H. Jantzen. op. 
cit. Jacobus Vrel. painter, active in Delft and Haarlem, ca. 1634-62: ThB, 
XXXIV, 1940. Emanuel de Witte (q.v.). 

The decline of the national style and the triumph of French 
taste in the i 8 th century . Although Dutch economic and cultural 
life in general remained at a high level at the beginning of the 


1 8th century, the vigor of the visual arts declined, with a grad- 
ual submission to the Francophile taste current throughout 
Europe. The volume of artistic production remained enormous, 
but unsustained by forceful inspiration, it settled into tired 
repetition of traditional motifs rendered in the traditional man- 
ner; for instance, the taste for objective representation of domes- 
tic life continued strong. A modicum of originality survived 
in portraiture (even though traditional modes were preserved) 
and decorative painting, especially in the work of Jacob de Wit 
(ceiling of the Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam), who had studied 
with Rubens in Antwerp. International stature was attained 
in the first half of the 18th century by the fine portraitist Cor- 
nelia Troost, by that time the only Dutch name of consequence 
on the international scene. Aert Schouman, working in the 
manner of Melchior de Hondecoeter, made decorative animal 
paintings; George van der Mijn was influenced by English 
portrait style; Jan ten Compe continued traditional city views. 

Foreign artists, especially portraitists, were much in vogue 
in Holland during the 18th century, among them La Tour, 
Perroneau, Liotard, Guillaume Spinny, J. F. A. Tischbein, 
Ziesenis, and Bolomey, whose stronghold was the elegant and 
cosmopolitan court circle of the Hague. Toward the end of 
the century the work of the portraitist Adriaen de Lelie revealed 
the first signs of neoclassiciam ( The Anatomy Lesson t 1792; The 
Drawing Class , 1810; Sculpture GaUery , 1807 — all Rijksmuseum, 
Amsterdam; pl. 318). 

The establishment of the Kingdom of Holland under Louis 
Napoleon (1806-10) wrought a profound transformation in 
Dutch life and art, which from that moment became merely 
a reflection of the great international movements (see nboclassic 
styles; romanticism; realism; European modern movements). 

Artists and Bibliog. Jan ten Compe. 1713-61. landscapist, active in 
Amsterdam: ThB, VII, 1912. Wy brand Hendriks. 1744-1831. painter, studied 
in the Academy of Amsterdam, active in Haarlem, Amsterdam, and (1776) 
England: A. Stanng, ThB, XVI, 1923. Hendrick Keun, 1738-88, painter, 
active in Haarlem: A. Staring, ThB, XX. 1927. Paulus Constantin La Forge. 
1729-82. landscapist and etcher, active in The Hague: ThB. XI. I9H. 
Adriaen de Lelie, 1755-82. portraitist and genre painter, studied at Antwerp 
and DUsscldorf. active in Amsterdam: J. Knocf. ThB. XXI 1 1 , 1929. 
ran Ltender, painter, active in LItrecht: ThB. XXIli, 1929. George van der 
Mijn. 1723-63. portraitist, born in London, active in Amsterdam: E. W. 
Moes and K. Sluyterman, Nederlandsche Kasteclen, I. Amsterdam. 1912. 
Isaak Outvoter. 1750-93. landscapist, active in Utrecht, Haarlem, and Am- 
sterdam: Voorlop. igc Lijat de Nederlandsche. Monumenten, V, 1921- 
Hendrik Pothoven, 1725-95. portraitist, active in Amsterdam and The Hague: 
C. Hofstede de Groot. Verseichms der Werke, der hollandischen Maler de» 
XVIII. Jahrhundrrt, 1910. Aert Schouman, 1710-92, painter, active in Dor- 
drecht and The Hague, ThB, XXX. 1936. Cornelit Troost, 1697-1730. 
portraitist, genre painter, and engraver, active in Amsterdam: Rotterdam. 
1946. exhib. cat. Jacob de Wit, 1695-1754. active in Amsterdam and Antwerp: 
A. Staring, Jacob dc Wit, Amsterdam. 1958. 

The influence of Dutch art. The influence of Dutch srt, 
particularly 17th-century Dutch painting, has been of such 
magnitude as to affect profoundly the course of European taste 
and style. In a sense, it might be said that much of x8th- 
and oil of 19th-century painting, from romanticism to impres- 
sionism, was a direct outgrowth of the Dutch visual tradition. 
Even such complete antitheses as the 18th-century sebte galante 
and 19th-century realism have equal claim to Dutch descent. 
Holland’s role in the baroque reaction to mannerism was similar 
to that of Flanders in the anti -Gothic phase of early Renais- 
sance style, in that Dutch artists stimulated a return to reality 
through their example of poetic visual honesty. 

The spread of Dutch influence was encouraged by many 
factors, among them the great volume of engravings fostered 
by the complete freedom of the press eqjoyed in Holland, the 
far-flung commercial enterprises of the Dutch merchants, and 
the extensive travels of Dutch artists. Dutch influence, how* 
ever transmitted, has operated historically on several level*: by 
promoting realistic painting in general, by stimulating the ta*t< 
for genre scenes, and by inspiring trends derived from specifi* 
masters. The greatest over-all contribution of Holland wa» tn< 
fortuitous circumstance of providing the proper religious, ecj> 
nomic, and social climate in which the realism stimulated by 
Caravaggio could flourish and develop into one of the 
schools of European painting. An instance of very apaeixw 
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influence may be seen in the spate of landscapes with flaming 
cities in the background (usually alluding to the destruction 
of Sodom and Gomorrah), arising from the work of Bosch and 
[,ucns van Leyden, that suddenly appeared in the painting of 
northern Italy (particularly that of the Veneto and Ferrara) 
during the second and third decades of the 16th century. 
Another example of the specific influence of longer duration 
is the grotesque type derived from Bosch's allegories, which 
was reinterpreted by Bruegel and subsequently became a per- 
manent part of the decorative vocabulary of the Late Renais- 
sance and the baroque (for instance, as used in book illustra- 
tions, such as for the Rabelais Pantagruel ). A painter such as 
Vermeer, on the other hand, who was not influential outside 
Holland in his lifetime, was not followed until the 18th century 
m the works of Chardin and perhaps of Canaletto in Venice 
(preceded by the Fleming Vanvitelli in Rome). Rembrandt 
was studied and imitated by Solimena, and his influence was 
decisive for Delacroix, GAricault, and other romantics much 
later; his work (particularly portraits) was also of interest to 
the impressionists as die embodiment of pure painterly effects. 
Rembrandt's influence is also apparent in the English school 
of the 18th century, which was in reality of strong Dutch 
orientation. 

In the romantic period, literature was also profoundly af- 
fected by the imagery of Dutch painting, and frequently roman- 
tic literary descriptions of landscape or social climate seem 
almost like verbal transcriptions of well-known Dutch paint- 
ings. On the other hand, 20th-century criticism places more 
emphasis on the formal values inherent in Dutch art rather 
than on its quintessential realism. Currently, efforts are made 
to isolate and analyze compositional principles and to ascertain 
and interpret recurrent symbolic themes. It is indeed probable 
that more searching examination of religious subject matter 
may elucidate the profound seriousness and moral tone of many 
compositions that are seemingly lacking in literary content. 
The burgeoning contemporary critical interest m the formal 
qualities of Dutch art haa coincided with the major contribu- 
tions of modem Dutch art — once again of international impor- 
tance — the de Styl movement and the work of Mondrian, 
whose austere purist compositions might well be regarded as 
the culmination of Occidental classicism. 
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FOLK ART. The consideration of folk art has from its 
19th-century beginnings presented problems of definition, scope, 
critical * standards, and methods of interpretation which have 
yet to be resolved to the satisfaction of all points of view. As a 
category difetinct both from the sophisticated art of an evolved 
society and from the. products of cultures at a primitive level, 
the idem of a folk art first arose within the sphere of Western 
art, where it was identified primarily with the peasant arts 
then existing in Europe and aroused interest as the repository 
of a particular cultural heritage. Within these limits the product 
itself exhibited recognizable characteristics, although there were 
theoretical disagreements as to its origin and history. Sub- 
sequently, as the collection of objects proceeded independently 
of theory, it became evident that analogous arts existed outside 
these limits — for example, under certain urban conditions, 
during other periods, and in many parts of the world — so 
that the original concepts of folk art were inadequate to 
this wider horizon. Identification of folk products in such 
fields as ancient, medieval, and Oriental arts is still impeded 
by the fact that these last have until recently been studied as 
a whole, without distinction of folk levels. In any case, the 
discussion of what constitutes a folk art inevitably revolves 
around environmental conditions, and among those conditions 
a predominant factor is some form of isolation within which 
old inherited patterns tend to survive on the fringes of a coexisting 
world of sophisticated art that has discarded or revised them. 
The direct effect of the environment emerges in the form, 
style, and material of the folk product — the construction of the 
dwelling and all its furnishings, tools and implements of the 
day’s work, everyday as well as festive costume, all the ap- 
purtenances of home devotions and religious observance, 
recreational objects, and the equipment for the chief events 
of lift — birth, marriage, death, and disposition of the corpse. 
See also ceramics; costume; demonology; devotional objects 
and images; eschatology; furniture; games and toys; 
GRAPHIC arts; HOUSEHOLD OBJECTS; MAGIC; MASKS', MUSICAL 

instruments; puppets and marionettes; table and food; 

TAPESTRY AND CARPETS', TEXTILES, EMBROIDERY, AND LACE', 
UTENSILS AND TOOLS; VEHICLES. 

Summary. Problems of analysis (col. 452). Historical background 
(col. 455): Folklore and the concept of the folk"\ The rise of interest 
in folk art ; Survivals and the magic-religious element ; Criticism of 
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folk art and artists ; CharacteHstics attributed to folk art , The envi- 
ronmental conditions (col. 466): The effect on the product . Investigation 
of historical connections (col. 477). Sampling of the folk arts (col. 483). 

Problems of analysis. Our ideas about folk art have 
evolved in two independent and often conflicting ways: theoreti- 
cally, in a literature laden with suppositions periodically discarded 
or reevaluated, and on the other hand practically, with the 
accumulation of the tangible product itself in a manner on 
the whole generally uncorrelated with theory. We have before 
us innumerable examples which fall, or possibly fall, in the folk 
category, and the accidents of collecting them have sometimes 
been as “folkloristic” as the product itself. This material hsa 
not, until recently, been assembled or studied primarily because 
it was folk art, but usually for other reasons: as national or ra- 
cial art, accumulated in the process of studying the racial her- 
itage or associated with national self-consciousness; as individual 
arts and products, such as costume, ceramics, furniture, valen- 
tines, trivets, or shoes, in which either folk or nonfolk examples 
are equally of interest; as mementos of a personal or local na- 
ture; as examples of processes, methods, and designs of value 
to all who work with crafts and decoration; or as adjuncts to 
anthropology, ethnography, and folklore, that is, as a tool 
for the general study of man. Thus the material is to be sought, 
not merely in well -documented folk museums (which in some 
areas are completely lacking), but in innumerable collections and 
studies made along these other lines, where the material is rich 
but the product is often not labeled “folk” at all, or where 
sometimes that label is carelessly used. It has so far proved 
impossible to formulate an accepted definition of folk art into 
which all this material may be neatly fitted (or from which 
some of it may be clearly excluded), and the boundaries of the 
field are far from clear. Furthermore, the well-documented 
material presents an extremely one-sided picture, since certsin 
arts have long attracted attention as folk whereas others have 
been neglected or only recently begun to be studied. At present 
the soundest procedure is to pursue without prejudice an 
analysis of the art which has been called “folk” and the condi- 
tions under which it occurs, seeking analogies among the familiar 
and the newer fields, in the hope that such analysis will eventually 
establish satisfactory limits to the concept. 

The study of folklore preceded the interest in folk art as 
such (that is, apart from the general cultures within which 
these arts occur), and it is natural to turn to that vast accumulated 
literature for at least a comprehension of the word “folk.” Aside 
from the fact that folklore, too, deals with nebulous boundaries, 
and agreement is far from universal, there are limits inherent 
in drawing parallels between oral traditions and arts which arc 
purely tangible and visual. (It is significant that many folk- 
lorists do not consider art a proper inclusion within their field 
at all.) The clement of transmission, for example, which ha* 
been so profoundly studied in folklore, necessarily operates with 
different limitations in art. It is obvious that such oral traditions 
as a song or riddle, which can be carried in memory and commu- 
nicated instantly, and art objects, which must be carried on the 
back and are dependent on materials and tools for perpetuation 
(a slower process in general), may not necessarily travel the 
same routes to the same places. They may not even be bom in 
the same cradle, for art has its special uses, notably in the de- 
sign of useful objects, which in thousands of instances have no 
apparent relation to verbal lore at all. As soon as a symbolic 
motif is applied to the object, however, or when objects are 
created to serve a ritual or festival purpose, or are otherwise 
related to the beliefs of people, or when lore and customs sre. 
as so often, actually depicted, the relationship of the two firi®* 
becomes of supreme importance. Thus it is in the spread ot 
motifs and themes and subject matter that art is most closcty 
related to the transmission of folklore. The characters depicted 
in nativity cribs, for example, and the gifts they bear, are foun 
also in carols and nativity dramas. An image once seen in Inm* 
by the Buddhist pilgrims from farther east, then imitated m 
local materials in China and Japan, could provide an enduring 
prototype, locally modified, for generations of folk as well as 
other art. 
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In this respect the study of folklore has served to delineate 
a variety of products which are unmistakably folk because they 
plainly reflect folk beliefs, customs, and usages — the fertility 
charm, festival mask, evil eye, Easter egg, the decorated prayers 
for women in childbirth, funeral equipment, bridal chests — 
characteristically used or decorated, often symbolically, in accord 
with folkways. In such objects, as well as in the depictions and 
representations which are paralleled in song, legend, or tale, the 
lore and the art obviously each serves and contributes to the other. 
Any clear-cut body of material is invaluable in defining a field, 
and, apart from that, these objects are among the most absorb- 
ing in the whole of folk art and have attracted, perhaps, the 
most attention. (They are widely treated in such articles as 
demonology, devotional objects and images, eschatology, 
magic, the articles on the religions, and articles on products 
such as MASKS or MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS.) 

On the other hand, a vast amount of folk material and a great 
part of the decoration (especially that which is geometric or 
abstract rather than flgural) do not participate in these rela- 
tionships. Without wasting the folklorists' research in certain 
strategic areas, we must be prepared also to proceed from it 
wherever the material itself leads. The limits of folklore, even 
if firmly established, would probably not be accepted as the 
limits of folk art. A divergence in present usage, for example, 
is that folklore is still considered "folklore," no matter who 
retains or repeats it (as in the case of a riddle or proverb repeated 
in a sophisticated gathering), but folk art does not include objects, 
however traditional, that are executed by sophisticated people; 
the latter are viewed as "imitations" to be excluded from the 
authentic folk-art field. 

An important contribution already made within the gen- 
eral folk literature has been the recognition of certain well- 
defined regional groups, where the nature of the society as a 
whole may be considered folkloristic and both the lore and the 
arts have been well documented. These groups — such as 
the Tirol, Alsace, the Black Forest, Epiros, the Transylvanian 
mountains, Sardinia, Catalonia, the Pennsylvania Dutch area — 
provide the basic core of our concept of the held. Here it may 
be said that folk art is the graphic experience of the same social 
temper, background of thought, religion, character, and even 
aspiration that characterize the folklore and the group as a whole, 
uml the study of these arts (often called "regional arts") has 
provided the awareness of a folk style which we are now seeking 
to explore in more difficult and less documented areas. 

Folklore has furthermore bestowed (as a rather troublesome 
heritage) a concept which still seems to be basic in most thinking 
and is to an extent inherent in the use of the word "folk" 

that is, that folk art is "communal," a result of what might 
be called "cumulative originality" rather than strictly individual 
creativity. This thought haB always produced controversy, 
especially in the art field, because all general art styles, including 
the sophisticated, have evolved with countless contributions from 
various artists; also, a complete object produced in one man's 
hands, however imitative he may intend to be, is inevitably 
subject to an individual and therefore stylistic variation. There 
are many folk artists whose pieces are signed or whose names 
and styles are well known. However, in general wc seem to feel 
that an individual molding of the style is less prominent in 
folk than in sophisticated art. On this point the differences of 
°pinion, often violent, have worn smooth with time. A commu- 
nal development, still allowing for individual expression, is 
Renerally accepted, with the recognition that in so diverse a field 
the proportion of these elements varies. There are few scholars 
now who would define folk art as a whole only in terms of types 
which were slowly developed and slavishly repeated for a long 
Period of time. 


A practical point of divergence between the fields of folk art 
and of folklore in general has to do with primitive areas ("prim- 
lll ve" being used here in the ethnological sense, as pertaining 
to 80c »etiea at an elementary and nonliterate stage of develop- 
nient). ] n folklore, the primitive cultures are prominently in- 
c uded, such subjects as the "folk tales of Africa" or "folk songs 
0 American Indian" being commonly encountered, whereas 
*n art the primitive is generally considered a study in its own 


right, and those museums and publications whidi combine the 
folk and the primitive usually da so in separate divisions. In a 
sense this is ironical, for primitive cultures offer the most nearly 
perfect examples of "folk" as a homogeneous and closely in- 
terrelated group. However, whatever the parallels in the society 
or the lore, folk and primitive art appear to have visually a quite 
different character. It may be possible to single out respects in 
which both differ from "sophisticated" art, and analogies be- 
tween them are provocative, but an effort to bracket them 
would greatly complicate any sort of stylistic analysis, a problem 
hazardous enough in any case. Thus "primitive art" is 
applied specifically to the art of preliterate peoples, whose outside 
contacts are minimal if they exist effectively at all; folk art 
(provided the primitive is excluded) may be said to exist within 
a general cultural sphere which is at a more advanced stage of 
development, and among its salient features are its interaction 
with and derivations from the sophisticated art with which, 
however isolated, it is in contact. 

It will be readily seen among the collections that such 
well-defined regional groups as those referred to above do not 
account for anything like the total permeation of the product 
called "folk." We must take into consideration not only Mk 
communities, but folk trends threading in one way or another 
through the sophisticated community. Many can be analysed, 
some perhaps will remain as gray areas on the fringe of the talk 
or the sophisticated world. It is interesting to note how often, 
in work outside the folk field, certain examples may be referred 
to as "folkloristic" or as having a "folk character," without 
actually being called "folk"; Talbot Rice so refers, for example, 
to the later Byzantine art of Romanian churches. To what 
extent an art so described is merely folklike or truly folk is a 
point to be decided case by case, and the decision may be arguable 
as long as some scholars take a wider and others a more rigid 
view of the field. A rigid view, adhering to limited and ob- 
viously folk groups, is certainly the easier, but it excludes 
a fascinating body of material which at least borders on the folk 
and is likely to be called so, and which at any rate fits into no 
other comprehended category. This material exists, and it 
would seem that we should adjust our ideas to accommodate it, 
either in a more clearly understood view of the folk or. finding 
reasons to exclude it there, by seeking logical brackets within 
which it may fall. 

There are obviously two basic ways of trying to distinguish 
what is folk from all the rest of art. One lias to do with the char- 
acter of the product, that is, we may say that objects are folk 
art because they look like folk art, in respect to style, content, 
material, and technique. The other has to do with environment, 
that is, the objects are folk art because they were produced by 
these people, at this time, under these conditions, and for these 
reasons. Primitive art is so called because it is the product 
of a primitive society (i. e., for environmental reasons), even 
though the art itself may be highly elaborate and of supreme 
esthetic quality. By analogy folk art might be called "folk" 
(and often is) because of the circumstances in which it is pro- 
duced. Unfortunately, the boundaries of folk art are by no 
means so clear-cut. In practice (though less in theory) they 
have been explored from both directions: the concept 6f a 
folk style recognized in the well-defined folk areas has been 
instinctively applied when objects of a parallel character occur 
elsewhere, and we tend to seek reasons in the environment 
to account for them. The problem of a stylistic definition, always 
difficult and subject to artistic chance, becomes only more com- 
plicated as more fields and products are analyzed and brought 
into the range of folk art, for their style is not merely folk but 
is also shaped in each case by the general cultural region; a 
folk object from France and one from China may very likely 
seem to have less in common than each respectively has with 
the rest of French or Chinese art. The problem is not forgotten, 
but an over-all delineation of a generic folk style has not 
emerged, or even been attempted, on a world-wide basis. The 
factor of environment has so far attracted more attention and is 
at present considered a more trustworthy guide to definition; it 
is discussed more fully below. 

Another consideration is the esthetic one — whether a 
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product, granting that it is folk, is also “art." The point of 
view has been presented that' folk art represents a decay of the 
fine arts, a theory which might hold up for certain limited 
areas or products but is refuted in general by the attention 
the subject has aroused — to an extent that would be impos- 
sible for an art with no vitality. This view, if it had taken hold, 
would long since have eliminated folk art as a subject worthy 
of attention, rather leaving it as an unhappy epilogue to the study 
of the fine arts. Those truly interested in the subject, notably 
the enthusiastic aficionado captivated by what is popularly 
called the "fresh charm" of folk art, have stubbornly resisted any 
effort to belittle it, and any attitude of condescension toward 
the folk mentality is now antipathetic to people accustomed to 
a democratic frame of thought. The transference of a motif 
from porcelain dish to carved shepherd's cup, for lack of means, 
or of the carved design on a chest to a painted version, or of a 
mosaic theme to a color-washed lime wall — or the use of straw 
for inlay effects — appears, in view of the ingenuity required, 
to be less decay than evolution. .Folk art is full not only of 
adaptations but of many new inventions, and it can, as in the 
Americas, represent a passage toward (not merely away from) 
new sophisticated forms. It has also served to stimulate specific 
developments in the sophisticated arts where, especially in 
contemporary times, folk-art forms and themes have often been 
consciously utilized. (See various references under European 

MODERN MOVEMENTS.) 

Considerations of the purely functional within the art field 
have caught the folk product in the middle of a dilemma. In 
the sophisticated field fine arts are distinguished from applied 
arts and from the more recent field of industrial design (q.v.), 
but the latter are also treated as art. In the primitive and proto- 
or prehistoric fields the entire handmade product is included 
in museums of art, even on the simplest level of the crude cook- 
ing pot'. The folk product, on the other hand, has sometimes 
been minimized because of its high percentage of utilitarian 
objects, thus being subjected to a fine-arts rather than ethno- 
graphic standard of comment. Actually the folk society is largely 
one within which (like these others) a distinction between 
fine and useful arts has not yet set in, and skill and invention 
are likely to spill over into any object that comes to hand. An 
inclusive treatment of the entire handmade product, like that 
given to the other nonsophisticated arts, seems both logical and 
practical at the present stage of definition. 

In the past, as will be seen, the response to folk art has 
veered between extravagant enthusiasm and a denunciation 
of what has even been viewed as the meaningless repetitions of 
the dumb masses. Enthusiasm remains, though fortunately not 
the latter extreme, but it is now accepted that folk art sham 
the usual human range from poor to superior examples and forms. 
Much of the folk art which is indubitably fine is discussed and 
illustrated under Americas, graphic arts, etc. — for the 
discussions of the various fields of art have never consciously 
excluded the folk product whether or not they have recognized 
it under that name. ^ 

Mamie Harmon 

H istorical background. FoUdore and iht concept of the 1 folk . 1 * 
The study of folk art dates back only to about the mid- 19th 
century, lagging a century or more behind scholarly attention 
to the oral traditions of folklore. The word "folklore" itself, 
equivalent to the Gtmmn^olkskunde (introduced by Von Amim) 
and now commonly adopted in many languages, was proposed 
by William John Thoms, an English antiquarian ( Athenaeum , 
Aug. 22, 1846), to replace the earlier terms "popular antiquities" 
and "popular literature." Some scholars still prefer to limit 
the field of folklore to the verbal arts and to place the manual 
arts under the ethnographical category of "material culture" 
(cf. definitions in The Standard Dictionary of FoUdore, Mythology , 
and Legend , I, s.v. Folklore). The continuing variation in 
definition of terms and concepts of "folklore" and "folk art" 
reflects more or less directly a reaction against a special concept 
of the "folk" that arose during the iSth century and assumed 
great significance during the romantic period (the effect of 
which has never completely disappeared); it reflects particularly 


a distrust of some of the early theories and methods of research 
adopted in support of this concept. 

The literary climate in which the romantic concept of the 
folk evolved was one of revolt against the neoclassicism of 
the "age of reason," with all the formalism, artificiality, and 
sterility ascribed to it, and of nostalgia for some ideal past in 
which the creative spirit of man throve unfettered by esthetic 
regulations or conventions of decorum. Idealization of the 
"natural" man, of the primitive and the pastoral life, character- 
ized much of painting as well as writing in the 18th century. 
Within this framework the heroic epics and the anonymous 
oral repertory of ballad and story seemed to provide evidence 
of unstudied expression and free imagination surviving from 
an Arcadian past. The very anonymity of this traditional 
literature was seized upon as the essence of its quality — the 
proof that innate, rather than studied, genius had produced it. 

Reinterpretation of Homer as not one but various poetic 
voices contributed to the romantic myth of the folk. Giambat- 
tista Vico, in the Principi di una sciensta nuova d'intomo alia 
comune natura delle nazioni (1721, rev. ed. 1730, 1744; Eng. ed., 
The Neto Science of Giambattista Vico , T. G. Bergin and M. H. 
Fisch, trans., Ithaca, N.Y., 1948), used the words “primitive’* 
and "popular" in a new way in his discussion of Homer. Vico 
stated that the epochs in which great poets come to flower 
are those in which imagination, rather than contemplation, i& 
dominant. He labeled such creative ages as " primitive," viewed 
the Homeric epic as the creative product of an entire people, 
as "popolare" or "popolaresca" (“popular" or “folklike"), and 
attributed its sublimity to its very “popularity." 

Rousseau’s influence on the idea of the folk was enormous. 
In his writings (e.g.. Discours sur les Arts et Sciences , 1750) 
he elevated the primordial condition of man above that of 
civilization, placing it in an enchanted state of nature snd 
endowing it with political liberty. In Rousseau’s thought, the 
myth of the "noble savage" was extended to embrace also 
the "inspired peasant" (cf. I. Babbitt, Rousseau and Romanticism , 
5th ed., New York, i960). 

It was the character of German romanticism, however, 
which transformed the naturalist-primitivist concept of the folk 
into a mystical, nationalistic r myth of the collective soul 
( Gesamtgeist ) of a race, from which epic poetry and the ballads 
emanated without, or with only incidental, mediation of indi- 
vidual authors. The statements of J. G. Herder (1744-1803) 
and later of the Grimm brothers on the nature of folk literature, 
rightly or wrongly interpreted, lie at the hue of a long-lasting 
controversy as to whether ballads sprang firbm group improvisa- 
tion or were individually composed. Herder conceived of folk 
poetry as a national heritage whose source and originality were 
to be sought in the "barbaric" strength, the creative virtue 
of the "primitive" soul. It is said that Herder's enthusiasm 
for the "savage" songs of the Volk dated from the experience 
of having seen, perhaps in 1765 at a summer-solstice celebra- 
tion in Latvia, folk dancing with a singing leader end choral 
response that for him revealed “the living residue among living 
peoples of those songs, rhythms, ancient and savage dances 
uncorrupted by modem customs (F. Meinecke, 1936); ^ 
imagination was stimulated particularly by the publication 
in England of James Macpherson's Fragments of Ancient 
Poetry . . . (1760) and other poems purporting to be translations 
from an ancient Celtic bard, Ossian, and of Bishop Thom** 
Percy's Retiques of Ancient English Poetry (1765). In his ^vrn 
collection dlf VolksUeder (1788-89) he included not only "0* 
sianic" fragments and Scottish and English ballads,, but a» 0 
various published poets, thus demonstrating his conviction tins* 
the spirit of the Volk, the racial genius, was the true author 
of all poetry. - 

With this coloration, interest in folk literature (end the 
customs that produced or explained it) took various direction 8 * 
first toward collecting and subsequently cataloguing and organ* 8 " 
ing the material, and then toward analysing it, s e e king 1 
origins and paths of diffusion. 

Before the romantic period some collections of folk song 8 * 
customs, sayings, proverbs, and stories had been assembled 
an amateur, antiquarian, or gentleman-scholarly fashion, w 
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they remained more or less unnoticed in commonplace books, 
travel reminiscences, and diaries. Charles Perrault's Contes de 
fita Mire VOye (1697), a collection of French nursery and 
household tales retold, attracted imitators, but the real surge 
of folklore publications began with the interchange of transla- 
tions and issues of songs and tales (Sir Walter Scott; Gottfried 
August Btirger, ..Herder, and other German romantics such 
as Ludwig von Amim, Johann Ludwig Uhland, and the Grimm 
brothers; and in the later 19th and early aoth centuries 
Giambattista Basile and Constantino Nigra, Nikolai and Svend 
Grundtvig, Paul S6biUoV Francis J. Child, and Ram6n Men6ndez 
Pidsl). Child (1882-98) and Svend Grundtvig (1853-1912) 
particularly tried to establish a canon of the ballads, singling 
out and cataloguing by number what they considered to be 
original or parent forms, distinguishing variants and bowdieriza- 
tions with their provenance. A similar effort was made by 
Nigra in Italy. 

This material provoked, in addition to the controversy over 
collective versus Individual authorship, the opposing ideas of 
diffusion versus polygenesis — i.e., (1) that similarfties in themes 
indicate a common origin from which the path of migration 
may be traced, or (2) that certain themes are so basic and 
simple that they may have arisen independently in many places. 

The Work of the Gririun brothers was extremely important 
in several fields — Collection, mythology, and the application 
of linguistics to folklore (e.g., the collaborative Kinder - und 
Hausmdrchen , Berlin, 1812-15, popularly called Grimm's Fairy 
Tales ; Deutsche Mythologie ^y Jakob, 1835). In exposition of 
their joint philological theories, Wilhelm (1856) stated the 
diffusionist notion that folk 'tales demonstrating common themes 
were of Indo-European origin and were the fragmentary remnants 
ot ancient myths, a point of view attacked by Andrew Lang 
and others. At the same tihne he accepted the polygenesis 
theory, admitting that simple and natural themes might well 
be of multiple origin. The Grimms' phrase “DaB Volk Dichtet” 
was frequently quoted in support of the communal-creation 
theory, but later studies have shown that they did not reject 
individual authorship (cf. P. Barry, “Das Volk Dichtet Nichts," 
hull. Folk-Song Society of the Northeast , 1934, no. 7, p. 4). 

Various other writers apjpfied^the discipline of linguistics 
to the study of folk literature. Theodor Benfey (1809-1881), 
a German scholar of Sanskrit, so-called “father of the Indianist 
theory/* attempted to find die roots of the most widespread 
Western tales in Indian prototypes on linguistic grounds. He was 
followed by Gaston Paris and Emmanuel (Joaquin, but came 
under heavy attack by Jjpseph Bldier (1864-1938), who stated 
in Les fabliaux (1893) that many themes were so simple that 
it was fruitless to try to discover s common origin for them. 
Linguistic studies, however, along with the compilation of 
linguistic atlases in various languages, have offered enlight- 
enment on the significance and diffusion of symbols, both 
verbal and graphic. 

Two other lines of investigation of folk literature are 
significant for the art field. 

The comparative method for tracing origins is based on 
the theory that all cultures follow the same evolutionary process, 
and that therefore elements of an advanced culture may be 
explained by comparison with similar phenomena in less evolved 
societies. This was the concept followed by the “anthropological 
school.” An early expression of the anthropological point of 
view was that of Father Joaeph^Fran^ois Lafitau, a French 
missionary in Canada, who, in 1714, suggested striking com- 
Trui 8 ° nB betwc * n beliefs and customs of the Hebrews of the 
mble and the Greeks of the Homeric epics and those of the 
Canadian Indians (Moeurs des Sauvages Amiricains companies 
au * m oeurs des Premier Tempi), The French anthropological 
school of Voltaire, Fontenelle, and De Brosses succeeded Lafitau. 

. ® English school was led by Sir Edward Burnett Tylor, 
w,t h his theory of “survivals' 1 (, Researches into the Early History 

Mankind, 1864) end Primitive Culture (1871). He was 
followed by Andrew Lang (one Of the first to realize that 
anthropology, mythology, and ethnography could be mutually 
elpful to this research), who not only collected fairy tales but 
80 “Peculated on their significance (Custom and Myth , 1884, 


and Magic and Religion), Lang carried on a long controversy 
against the comparative mythologists, particularly the solar- 
mythology trend of Max Milllcr, and applied Tylor's “survivals" 
idea to the folk tale. Perhaps most influential of all was Sir 
James Frazer (1851-1941), with The Golden Bough (1890; 12 
vols., 1911-15; etc.) and other studies. Special studies in 
comparative mythology are exemplified by the works of Wilhelm 
Mannhardt (1831-80), on harvest rites; Max Muller (1823- 
1900), solar mythology; Elard Hugo Meyer (1837-1908), cult 
of the dead; and Friedrich von der Leyden, with Die Deutschen 
Heldensagen (1912) and Deutsche Dichtung in Neuerzeit (1922). 
This line of research is extremely provocative, but it has its 
obvious dangers, especially in the field of art: lines of descent 
from ancient practices and contacts with contemporary primitive 
societies are difficult to demonstrate, and the possibilities of 
independent origins, individual originality of artists, and loss or 
modification of the original significance are often ignored. 

The historic-geographic method of tracing relationships 
and lines of transmission was based on the theory that each 
song, story, or custom should be subjected to individual historiopl 
investigation. The method was formulated by the so-caUMl 
“Finnish school," beginning with Julius Krohn (1835-88), wfao 
attempted to isolate clear-cut motifs of songs and study their 
variants according to geographical provenance and migration. 
His theories were published by his son Kaarle (1926), and the 
method was systematized by Antti Aarne (1910) in a type 
index of tales, later (1932-36) expanded by Stith Thompson. 
“Types," as defined by Thompson, “are narratives capable of 
maintaining an independent existence in tradition" and may 
contain many motifs. Each repetition of the type constitutes 
a variation or a version. This method of study oilers fruitful 
suggestions that might be carried over to the study of folk art. 
Even the controversy between A. Wesselski (1931) and Kaarle 
Krohn as to the importance of literary versus oral variants in 
the spread of specific motifs may offer a contribution if paralleled 
with the sophisticated versus popular treatment of the same 
art motifs. 

Out of this background of conflicting concepts' and theories 
folk art emerged as a separate study with a mixed inheritance 
comprising various prejudicial and nationalist points of view 
but also serviceable methods of analysis. 


The rise of interest in folk art . Various explanations have 
been offered for the fact that folk art — even though at present 
it can boast of an extremely vast documentation — hat not yet 
been studied so profoundly on an international level as folk 
literature. A German scholar, Conrad Hahm (1932), observed 
that in the early phases of romanticism still-living dialects and 
forms of poetry could be studied and treated aa the contin- 
uation of a linguistic development and a creative tradition, 
aa live material, while folk art seemed already in a state 
of decline. He held that, while everyone spoke and thus 
helped to mold and spread the language, folk art was limited 
to a few surviving craftsmen working either with profes- 
sional aims or, in certain instances, as a pastime. Hahm 
undoubtedly singled out one aspect of the situation — that 
there was relatively leas folk art than folk language and 
poetry available for study. The neglect of folk art by the 
scholars of romanticism was not, however, so much a negative 
judgment on folk art as * complete ignorance of ita^existence; 
critics of representational #fct at that time gave it no importance 
whatsoever. The fact remains that when an interest in folk art 
came to the fore, in the second half of the *9th century, it 
had its roots, like folklore, in romanticism and was stimulated 
by the myth of the primitive. The theories about the art grew 
out of Herder’s concepts, and the primary characteristics 
of art were sought in barbarity and “primitiveness." Diderot, 
during the Enlightenment, had called the Greek artiste “prim- 
itive" but when it was accepted (cf. Winckelmann) that 
the Greeks had produced “the only perfect and absolute art," 
the so-called “primitives" had to be found elsewhere — and 
they were sought among those who had preceded that “almost 
perfect" artistic period of the Italian Renaissance. 
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This was the point from which the Pre-Raphaelites of Victo- 
rian England departed. There had already been an appreciation 
in Europe of a “primitive” character felt in medieval art 
(by Blake, the Nazarenes, etc.), but the “primitives” of the Pre- 
Raphaelites were not the “creators** of the Gothic nor the Ger- 
man and Flemish artists (among whom Frederick Schlegel had 
found the leaders of a national Volksgeist) but rather the crafts- 
man-artists of the Italian Middle Ages. The Pre-RaphaeliteB 
thus nourished a lively interest in such products of the pre- 
Renaissance workshops as richly decorated wooden chair backs, 
carved chests, and all those objects which began to enrich the 
bourgeois houses. With these medieval Italian artist-craftsmen 
as their “primitives,** the Pre-Raphaelites set themselves against 
the empty and academic painting of the time. Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti declared that drawing, chiaroscuro, and perspective 
must be eliminated in a painting if it were not to be lost in 
technical elaboration, and rebelled against the very * 'rules** 
which had made the greatness of Renaissance art. William 
Morris added that art must become social, that is, the expression 
of a collective “ethos.** This esthetic “requirement,** conceal- 
ing a renewed romanticism of a social character (art of the people 
for the people) and overlooking the fact that the Pre-Raphaelite 
works were anything but popular, was adhered to by John 
Ruakin. He attributed great importance to rustic architecture. 
In the work of master masons who had learned the profes- 
sion from their, fathers and who utilised their models and 
materials Ruskin distinguished one of the highest, even the 
highest, forms of folk 4 art. It was thus an interest in craft 
forms that brought Rualdn to the discovery and understanding 
of folk art, but, 1 foe the Pre-Raphaelites, he saw in folk crafts- 
manahip, not a lifeless and mechanical reproduction, but a pro- 
duction destined to elevate the social life. 

Even more than the myth of the primitive, a rising nation- 
alism activated the study of folk art. This was evidenced pri- 
marily in the northern countries and in those of eastern Europe 
in which romanticism took the poetical folk heritage as the symbol 
and the proof of the national individuality. In late- 1 gth-century 
Russia the interest in folklore turned toward collecting and 
studying the materials of folk art with the same fervor that 
had been dedicated to the songs, stories, and folkways. 

In i860 a Slavic scholar, S. J. Kraszewski, in a study on 
the art of the Slavs focused on the relationship between national 
art and folk art. Then, between 1872 and 1884, F. Lay thoroughly 
went into the matter of folk art and, although limiting his research 
to the southern Slavs, reviewed the better-known forms of the 
crafts and the products directly related to the folk environment. 
In 1877 O. Kossac presented a precise compendium of all those 
“ornaments** which give life and color to the Ukrainian house- 
hold. The work of O. W. Kusinoj, published in 1887, is more 
complete, being an album dedicated to Russian folk art. B. 
Sojka’s work (1887) is a monograph on the models for the embroi- 
deries of the Slavic peoples in Moravia. 

The works of W. S. Bergstrom for the Nordic countries, 
of J. Ahrenberg for Finland, \nd of J. Huszka for Hungary 
were also inspired by this nationalistic concept of folk art and, 
like many other works of the same period, tend to glorify folk art. 
Naturally each scholar tended to place in evidence the distin- 
guishing characteristics of his own nationality, expressed by 
the artistic products of the “folk genius.” Under this political 
and cultural impetus a number of ethnographic museums 
sprang up. 

The first to approach folk art in^a more dispassionate way 
was Alois Ricgl (1858-1905). He extended his interest in the 
folk arts of his native Austria to the allied arts of Germany, 
where studies had already been devoted to forms such as rustic 
architecture. The importance of such works as R. Henning’s 
Das deutscher Herns und seiner historischer Entwicklung (Stras- 
bourg, 1882) for the history of the so-called “material culture** 
of the people cannot be denied, but while constituting a mine 
of valuable information, they lack a real esthetic point of view. 
Riegl, as a critic of art rather than a folklorist concerned with 
establishing a relationship between history, geography, and hu- 
man works, held that folk art deserved investigation and study 
without fanaticism and without prejudice. This fact is of con- 
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siderable importance, for the dignity of folk ait was thereby 
acknowledged in the field of art criticism. 

In i860 Gottfried Semper (Der Stil in dm teckmschen md 
tectomschen Kiinsten, Munich) had maintained that, among all 
artistic creations, chronological priority was held by the orna- 
mental and geometric forms — those very forms which in the 
various monographs on folk art had a dear preponderance over 
the representational ones. Riegl did not accept this thesis; in one 
of his major works, StOfragm (Berlin, 1893), he held that, though 
there is a “personality of styles** which, like the artists who create 
it, lives, dies, or passes, the essential factor in the transforma- 
tion of styles is the individual. With this awareness of the 
individual creation Riegl faced the study of folk art in his 
Volkskunst , Hausfleiss und Hausmdmtrie (Berlin, 1894); his 
importance consists in having brought into the light the in- 
dividual character of folk works, which, even though partaking 
of the traditional heritage, still animates and continually renews 
tradition. 

In connection with ornament, Riegl mentioned the transmis- 
sion and elaboration of motifs, proof in itself of a collective 
ethos. But the transmission — and this is the point — may 
be passive, while the elaboration, even though taking place 
within a collective framework, is of a completely diverse nature. 
This concept followa those applied to the study of folk poetry. 

However, the scholars of folk art, unlike Child, Grundt- 
vig, and Nigra, who liad transformed the study of folk poetry 
into a study of each song, with its variations, repetitions, and 
innovations, continued to consider fheir subject as a genre to be 
studied in its, entirety and not in its individual examples. A 
glance at the monographs published between 1894 and 1912 
(e.g., those by O. Schwindrazheim, D. Comas, H. Fett, J. Be- 
lovi£, A. Bruck-Auffenberg, M. J. PadaitenesCti, E. Hannover) 
shows that the authors did not go beyond a classification or 
cataloguing of the material collected. The material and the 
environment were of greater concern than the artists who beesme 
“creators*’ in that material and environment. In other words 
Riegl *s fruitful suggestion as to th%i ndividual-traditional rela- 
tionship in folk art had not yet been adopted in these studies. 

Folk art was meanwhile ettyoymg a fashionable popularity. 
Innumerable societies interested m the field of the decorative 
arts thus came into being, and furniture, household objects, 
and other objects were designed on folk models. The esthetic 
delight in the "decorative repertory” of folk art was reflected, 
for example, in the English maggfcine The Studio, which published 
incomplete but useful monogriphs on Swedish, Icelandic, and 
Lapp folk art (1910), Austrian and English (1 91 1), Russian (191a), 
ItaIMn (1913). Dutch (1913), Swiss (1914)* 

In 1926 the monographs on the folk art of the various 
European countries published up to that time found a meeting 
point in H. T. Bossert’s album, Vart populaire en Europe, 
with 2,132 plates and 2,109 examples. In the preface Bossert 
presents a rather desolate picture of the decline of true folk 
art under the pressure of Commercialization following the fash- 
ionable rage for folk objects. That which is displayed and sold 
to the public by great stores, he said, is a weak reflection of what 
folk art had previously produced. Such objects are no longer 
evidence of domestic work; rather, they are pieces made in the 
home by craftsmen who have forgotten the traditions and lost 
the feeling for the authentic materials and who moreover have 
had to conform to the requirements of sophisticated taste. 
Even so, such products may preserve some of the charm and 
richness of the folk decorative forma. Bossert was convinced 
that while folk art may nourish the sophisticated craftsman, 
its inspiration is lost when put to service for demands outside 
the folk environment. 


Survivals and the magic-religious element . About the time 
when ideas on folk art were surrounded by concepts of n** 
tionality, certain scholars placed the problem on a different 
basis, viewing it as a kind of half-historical archive. Sir Edward 
Burnett Tylor in 1871 (op. cit.) formulated the concept 0* 
“survivals,*' according to which the archaic ideas animating the 
life of prehistoric and primitive peoples were carried over mto 
the manifestations of folk life, even though at times they hsa 
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lost their significance. A Russian scholar, M. T. Volkov, 
pursuing Tylor's thesis, maintained that Ukrainian folk art was 
directly derived from prehistoric art. 

Prehistoric and primitive art were viewed as magical-reli- 
gious rather than esthetic in context. Frazer, for example, con- 
sidered art, all art, as the product of the magical-religious ideas 
of primitive peoples. This, together with Tylor’s ’‘survivals” 
concept, led to the notion of a dose relationship between prim- 
itive snd folk art, the latter appearing to be in itself primitive 
art surviving amohg the folk of the evolved societies. 

The art historian, A* Delia Seta, aet forth this idea in Reli- 
gions e arte figurative t 191a, taking a position that wavered be- 
tween Tylor and Frazer. Primitive peoples, says Della Seta, be- 
lieve that they can influence actions and events by magically 
treating some part of the body and even by similar magical treat- 
ment of figures representing the person. This belief leads to 
sn “elementary production with magical purpose.” The life 
of modem primitive peoples offers innumerable proofs of this, 
but “examples alfo exiat in the lowest layers of modem society.” 
In both cases the representation would serve an absolutely util- 
itarian need. Among the humble classes, he said, the use of 
images for witchcraft or magical purposes is frequent. The 
motivation is no longer the primitive one of ensuring success in 
hunting or fishing, but rather that of reversing circumstances 
such as an unrequited love, a difficult pregnancy, an incurable 
disease, an Implacable hate. The examples of folk representa- 
tional art with this magical Intent do not differ greatly from those 
of primitive art, for when men are gtiided by the same ideas 
they turn to the same means of expressing them, he concluded. 

The difficulty with this completely generic interpretation 
of primitive, prehistoric, and folk art is that it universalizes acts 
ai\ J facts without recognition of aspects that should be individ- 
ualized. It it true that both primitive and folk art can have magic- 
religious characteristics, especially to be noted in objects related 
to certain times of the year, to specific events, to funerary rites, 
to the agricultural or pastoral life itself, etc. Nor can it be de- 
nied that there are certain easily recognizable resemblances be- 
tween the art of the primitive peoples and that of the folk, for 
example, in certain carved wooden spoons, in the engravings 
on horn beakers, etc. However, it seems erroneous to regard 
primitive, prehistoric, and folk art as a single-headed beast. 
While primitive art contains elements common to and wide- 
spread among all the groups, it includes others which have an 
absolute individuality. So does prehistoric art. No less varied 
in types is folk art, to which neither an inert immobility 
nor an amorphous identity can be attributed. Furthermore, 
magical-religious requirements are not the only incentive to 
representation in any one of these arts, and even the objects 
produced for religious or utilitarian purposes may have an 
esthetic value, tohich M. Mauss calls "additional.” Finally, 
any art object is a product of man and an expression of his 
complete personality — not a fragmentary aspect. The artistic 
objects of any culture whatsoever, prehistoric or primitive, must 
then be interpreted within the totality of their relationship with 
their society. This point is all the more valid for folk art, which 
develops within the culture alongside a strongly individualized 
fine art. Therefore attention must be turned to the differences 
as well as to the similarities, between folk art and the prehistoric 
and primitive arts, since the similarities are often more apparent 
than actual. 

Della Seta’s interpretation was applied specifically to rep- 
resentational art, but he also stated that ornamental geometric 
art, too, generally was due to religion, citing the decorative 
motifs of tattoo or body painting among primitive peoples. 
The works of W. Deonna and R. Corso move in the same di- 
rection. Deonna has discussed several common motifs in folk 
such as the crescent, the cross, the tooth, the spiral, the 
triangle, the rayed or croaaed wheel, and declared that the 
archaeologist and the folklorist should work together toward a 
comprehension of the themes. The folklorist must document 
the survival of specific ancient motifs he is interested in; the 
archaeologist must supply the origins for themes enduring in 
mlk tradition. Corso, investigating additional motifs (Solomon's 
knot, the heart, siren, etc.), concludes that certain ornamental 


motifs, though not necessarily originating simultaneously with 
the animistic or magical ideas which they were or are meant 
to represent, must at least have their roots in primitive beliefs. 
There is no symbol without meaning in art, in religion, in the 
everyday activity of the primitives, he continues. Ethnology 
demonstrates and continually stresses this. In discussing Solo- 
mon’s pentagram, he asks whether its significance to present-day 
Adriatic fishermen has the same magic symbolism as in ancient 
times. Lacking actual proof, he says, if retention is neverthe- 
less the operative factor in material of oral tradition, why should 
it not be supposed that this knot preserves the coercive magical 
power attributed in the dim past to all knots? 

Obviously these ideas lacked historical foundation, and 
Corao himself had to ^retract his theory of a static retention 
of form and meaning, ’admitting that the symbolism of various 
Italian folk textiles had come to acquire a new meaning with 
the passage of time. And this k the essential point: that in time 
every motif acquires new meanings or may completely lose 
all significance, becoming exclusively an ornamental motif. 
No symbol can be interpreted exclusively as a magic-religious 
concept, for magic and religion are historical realities that are 
valid within a given time and place. The relationship between 
concept and symbol must be studied in its historical context. 

The ethnographer must be depended on to isolate the area of 
diffusion of a “sign,” to comprehend the magical ««Or religious 
significance that it takes in each period, and to recognize its 
evolution. The historical-geographical study must record the 
use of the theme on folk-art objects and its significance at the 
time. An example might be a steccada bus to % an object that 
served as a betrothal gift, a small wooden stay carved by a shep- 
herd, in the Museo Pitr£, Palermo. At the top is a circle in- 
scribing a rosette; there follows a human head; next to the head 
are two hearts divided by a chain and enclosed in a garland; 
between the two hearts is a key; next is the representation of 
a monstrance on a base with two candles at the sides; another 
figure represents St. Blaise with his attributes; under the saint 
arc two doves and, finally, a dog. A study of the magical-re- 
ligious value of the individual “signs” does not explain the whole. 
The stay is a love letter. The circle indicates the knot that binds 
the two lovers, as proved by the hearts. The key symbolizes 
the house. The signs are ancient, but they form a new unity 
on the stay. The folk artist availed himaelf not only of the magic 
signs of circle and heart but also of the symbols and figures of the 
Christian faith and common motifs of peace and faithfulness 
(the doves and the dog). The composite sense of the represen- 
tation encompasses a little-large world of hopes and promises, 
the useful and the beautiful, expressing what was to be commu- 
nicated in a manner that was instantly understood. 

In tracing folk products back to archaic models and tech- 
niques, a Romanian scholar, N. lorga, did not hesitate to state 
that Romanian pottery reflects the neolithic vasds widespread 
in Romania. He considered the designs on Romanian and Bal- 
kan pottery to be the same as the geometric stylizations on Cretan 
and classic pottery. In the Arge? region, he says, potters still 
follow ancient working methods Comparable to those which pro- 
duced the beautifully glazed fragments excavated by Draghi- 
cenu. A. Tzigara-Samurcas affirms that Romanian pottery repro- 
duces models 2,500 years old. 

In Sicily also many contemporary pottery products hark 
back to ancient models. Hie ordinary folk plates, the form of 
handled cooking pot, and the open jug of today havejprototypea 
in the Si can o- Sicilian period, which in their turn vrere grafted 
onto Greek clay forma. The so-called “candles” with handles 
and spouts like the anthropomorphous lamps can also be consid- 
ered descendants of ancient statuettes representing idols or 
votive figures. Baskets, textiles, etc., present analogous survivals 
in nearly all countries, but among the products mentioned there 
are some which have also undergone continuous transformations 
or innovations. Among the Sicilian lamps some figures follow 
historical events, for example, the 19th-century ladies in French 
dress expressing the Jacobin political point of view. Obviously 
folk art, although tied to a dose network of traditional motifs 
and forms, also produces new creations, and along with tra- 
dition the capacity for renewal must be recognised. 
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Criticism of folk art and artists . The concept of folk art as 
a "primitive M expression has led many scholars and critics to 
underrate it. Thus Ugo Ojetti ( Ottocento , Novt cento $ via dicendo, 
Milan, 4th ed., 1943) in his essay on Sardinian art said, "So 
much mystery does too much honor to this, and let’s call it that, 
art. It is nothing but the monotonous infantile or savage lisping, 
the same the world over, among primitives, children, illiterates, 
prisoners, and the insane, white, yellow, or black, and significant 
only for science. By falling in love with it, one can discover 
that a Lapp decorates his ax handle with a design like that of 
a Calabrian." And this leads to his final judgment: "By now 
it’s nothing more than history and precious and at times charm- 
ing documents. Art is something else. As for the artistic ca- 
pacity of our shepherds, fishermen, woodsmen, and peasants, 
give me the works of die citified peasants — Giotto or Canova, 
for example.” Obviously Ojetti ’s common denominator of 
"infantile or savage lisping” for all these other expressions and 
folk products is a wild exaggeration. Apart from the historical 
distinctions between folk and primitive art there is a fundamental 
difference between these two and 4he rest. Folk and primitive 
art are subject to development, whereas the art of children and 
the mentally disturbed does not develop and the subject almost 
always is exhausted in "hypotheses.” And besides, is there 
really a "lisping” or even a shepherd’s rude whittling in which 
a Giotto o| a Canova does not exist in germ or in genesis? 
Ojetti thought in terms of absolute values of art, in respect 
to which any product whose esthetic values reached the heights 
of fine art ceased for that very reason to be "folk” art. Paradox- 
ically Ojetti was full of enthusiasm when faced with a rare 
Sardinian carpet from Morgongiori, stating that in an absolute 
a^Oiethe carpet was artistically equal to the best of 14th-century 
Sienese painting. He did not ask himself how the carpet had 
been created and forgot the primary necessity of inserting the 
carpet ii> an exact historical perspective. Yet he also put forward 
demands for a methodical study of folk art: "When will they 
begin to treat so-called folk art with a little critical method, 
seeking its origins and area, as they have done or sought to do 
for so-called folk poetry and music?” “And furthermore,” he 
demanded, "what does the adjective folk stuck on to art mean? 
That textiles, embroideries, carving, jewelry are still in use 
among the people of a region? Or that these objects and designs 
were invented and created, no one knows how, by the people of 
a 100 and a 1,000 years ago t In the first case, the adjective 
still is logical .... In the seoond, justice has for some time 
been done to the romantic fancy of collective invention . . . .” 

The denial of collective creation made it easy to deny all 
creative capacity of the "people,” so that folk art came to be 
thought of as a secondary product of fine art, attention being 
turned only to the influences, undeniable but not exclusive, 
which medieval and modern art had exercised on it. As early 
as 1919 an Austrian folklorist, M. Haberlandt, detaching him- 
self from the position of Riegl, maintained that folk art was 
a secondary manifestation of a nation’s creative output. And 
more recently (1958) as important an art critic as Bernard Ber- 
enson wrote, "I am convinced that popular art is always a 
derivation from professional individual art, never a spontaneous 
upsurging from the dumb dull masses of new ways of feeling, 
seeing and expressing with the voice, the pen or the pencil. . . . 
I have never seen a specimen of popular visual art that was 
not a copy of a copy of something professional, classical, always 
suffering degradation that each copyist with the originality 
of incompetence introduced, until it reached the puerile, the 
infantile expression of the mass soul. Folk art . . . flourishes 
where there is no professional art, as in the mountain fastnesses 
of central Europe and in the Balkans. In the first, gifted peas- 
ants carved entertainingly naive images, in the' second, needle- 
women plied their craft with eminent success.” Still thinking 
here of folk art in terms of collective creation and not finding it, 
Bercnaon dismissed it altogether, even though he recognized a 
"dignity” in the work of certain gifted peasants. 

The fact is that folk art, like poetry, can be collective, of 
the group in its diffusion and taste, but never in its inspiration 
and creative elaboration, which is always individual — fruit of 
a painstaking and careful work, employing a technique handed 
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down from shepherd to shepherd, from cartwright to Cartwright, 
from painter to painter, and valid not only in the back country 
but also in the artisan workshops which produce the ex-voto, 
the sides of wagons, wedding chests, glass paintings, devotions! 
statues, etc. In this sense, it is reasonable to speak of "schools” 
of folk artists whose history can be followed for generation! 
and which may be likened to the workshops of medieval masters. 

Precisely grasping this essential aspect, AndrA Malraux 
(Les voix du silence , Paris, 1956) seated: "Folk art has traditions 
just as strict as those of museum art. Often it is the language 
of a particular artist addressed to a particular public.” The 
problem is to delineate these traditions and to single out the 
individual qualities which, while part of the whole, reveal a 
specific personality. 

Hahm remarked that in folk art as well as fine art die indi- 
vidual stands out as an innovator within the traditional produc- 
tion and that the will and frith to create something original or 
superior aa well as to keep up with the times exist among folk 
as well as fine artists. H. Focillon (1931), too, regards folk art 
as the domain of particular individuals who, almost always, 
even though inspired by an ancient, prehistoric, fine, or what- 
have-you repertory, impress thereon their own creative imagi- 
nation. The history of folk art thus takes form as the history 
of these individuals and their works: the history of artists who, 
taking their initial techniques from a skilled master, go on to 
create unique forms within the folk-art environment. 

The fact that folk artists are in general Anonymous is not 
contradictory to this view. In fact, folk artista have frequently 
fully signed their works. Known artists in Italy include Gio- 
vanni Matera, creator of a thousand shepherds for manger 
scenes (preserved partly in the Museo PitrA and partly in the 
Bayerische Museum in Munich); the Sicilian cart painters Lo 
Monaco, Cronio, Carrozza, Ducato; and the poster painters of the 
puppet shows Nicola Faraone, Francesco Rinaldi, and Rinaldo 
di Cristina. Many dower chests, wardrobes, samplers, ceramic 
plates, and paper cutouts of central Europe and of the Penn- 
sylvania Dutch are signed and dated. However, the signature 
(which the folk artist often does not bother to put) or an ana- 
graphic identification of the artist (which folklorists have often 
neglected to decipher) is secondary to the "personality” of the 
artist, which makes its appearance through internal character- 
istics. Compared with nativity figurines created by cultured 
artists, the Sicilian shepherds by ftfotaim have an expressive tone 
fitting the folk life to which he belonged. His creations are 
shepherds of the pepplc, such as the folk might see or imagine. 

Having recognized the presence of creative personalities 
in folk art, students began die attempt to single out the traits, 
in common that characterized them aa being folk. 

Characteristics attributed to folk art . A profitable approach 
to the characteristics of folk art may be found in Malraux'* 
"particular public” addressed by the folk artist. Joseph Vydrs 
takes this direction in Des principes constructs et logiques du 
ghde artistique populaire (. Art papulaire, I, 1931) when he ob- 
serves that the folk artist produces his objects only for die folk, 
and that his products exhibit an ineradicable popular quality 
which he defines as rhythm and dramatics. The folk artist, 
for Vydra, may be inspired by nature, but If 00 he employs 
rather abstract forma and a rhythm of symmetry and repedt ion* 

There is some truth in these observations. The folk artist 
does work in an environment ruled by an unconteeted artistic 
tradition, but that tradition itself is continually renewed as it 
is recalled or accepted. Certain folk artists seem to tend toward 
abstract form, but that form is often narrative or, in any oass* 
in tune with a reality which is the immediate and daily one of 
the people. An interesting example is a wooden crucifix, of 
Veneto origin (see P. Toschi, Arte popolare italiam , pi* 479) 
in which the figure of Christ retains the characteristics of * 
tree trunk whose upper part ends in branches with the bent 
head in the center, barely indicated. Yet the crucifix, the Christ, 
the man become divine, is eiao dear. 

Vydra insists on another characteristic of folk art: the froj 
of the notion of space, as indicated by the horisontal and verdesi 
arrangement of figures and flat perspective* Moreover, he 11 
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of the opinion that the folk artist begin* with the detail* to arrive 
gt the whole of hit composition, thtt hit preference for ornamen- 
tation become! the constructive unit of the composition itself. 
The facts do not completely support these observations. There 
are folk artists whose concept of space is the same as that 
of the fine artists, for example, those who produce ex-votos, 
cart sides, glass paintings. A kind of magic spaoe rather than 
any want of a spatial concept might be one of the characteristics 
of folk art. Often in this magic space the reality of the world 
is confused with a reality which is that of the dreamworld — 
of a “lost paradise” and therefore of innocence. The folk 
artist at times paints and sculptures as if telling a fairy tale, 
which has a reality of the unreal. 

Conrad Hahm says that in folk art there is no essential 
and realistic faithfulness to nature, but rather an interpretation 
of the subject, an element of free creative representation, inde- 
pendent of the model taken from nature. Hahm adds that rep- 
resentations of manger scenes and saints, pottery figurines, 
glass animals, and embroidery models mostly adhere to nature 
only in an intrinsic symmetry — an abstraction which is suited 
to the place and individual iconographic combinations rather 
than to actual likeness. It is more important to include a saint’s 
attributes than to make an accurate portrait. Fine-arts traditions 
requiring a specific technique for a specific material need not be 
observed in folk art. Models in a given material are transferred 
indifferently to another material; incised crockery ornaments 
may imitate the braided silhouette of the basket; inlay may give 
the effect of braiding or ribbon work. 

Hahm's study was oontinued by P. Toschi (1951), who points 
out the following characteristics of folk art: (1) lyric synthesis, 
shown in the choice of typically representational lines and the 
rejection of all accessory elements; (2) simplification of lines, 
colors, volumes, so that shading is eliminated; (3) exaggeration 
for expressive reasons, giving rise to deformations, to accentua- 
tion of certain elements, so that, for example, the principal per- 
sonage, the king, the taint, is proportionally larger; (4) material- 
ization of movements, of sounds, of sensations, of ideas; (5) 
stylization and synthesis of motifs to create decorative elements; 
(6) repetition of lines or of entire figures or spots of color for 
intensive and rhythmical purposes. 

These characteristics may, at least in part, apply to the works 
of individual folk artiats, but the distinguishing features are still 
to be sought in the particular public to which folk art is directed 
and in the midst of which it is found. Hahm, Malraux, and Vy- 
dra all agree that folk art cannot be studied apart from the envi- 
ronment in which it exists. 

Benedetto Croce (1933) attempted to separate the folk crea- 
tion in literature from its environment. He arrived at the con- 
clusion that a cultured artist may be “folk” in tone and that a 
folk artist may be “cultured” in tone. Transferring this notion 
to the figural arts, 8. Bottari (1956) treated as folk art the wooden 
ceiling of the Palazzo dello Steri, in Palermo, with its historical 
tigures by Ceoco di Naro, Dareno da Palermo, and Simone da 
Corleone, on the ground that these painters came from the people 
and used a popular language. But at this point a problem 
arises: comparing a painting by Cecco di Naro with a cart 
painting by Cronio, one is aware immediately that the art of 
Cecco di Naro fits into a cultured tradition of which it is a re- 
flection, while Cronio's work, even though certain “cultured” 
inotifs enter in, belongs to a dimension of taste and an idiom 
differing from the cultured one. And what matters is not die 
elementariness of technique or intellectual content, but the partic- 
ular character of this elementariness in the works of the folk 
environment. It is not possible to attribute the term “folk” 
to works conceived outride this environment, which, if any- 
thing, testify to an educated “folkloristic” taste. Folk quality, 
m M. Barbi notes in r e fer ence to poetry, is given by the vastness 
ijnd intensity of the tradition, which is diffused through die 
folk ranks and is the heritage of all, though transformed in 
course of time by individual Modifications concordant 
Wlth « common environment of tastes snd culture. In this 
Sen8e folk art is not a poor relative of fine art, but a product of 
® different historical situation >r| d a different reality. This reality 
i8 that of the folk for whom art is essentially practical. 


m 

For an adequate examination of the artistic products of 
the people it is not enough to say that here there is art and 
here there is none. The artistic products of the people conform 
to the needs and everyday facts of the domestic or working life 
and may include the magic-religioua element. In every case they 
deeply engage the emotional life of the producer and the user 
or observer. An amulet or a religious object, a gift or a pledge, 
the object, whatever it is or may become, is simultaneously a 
feet in art and a document in the history of the folk custom and 
spirit. In this identification of the historical environment with 
the representational expressions arising therein, the art historian 
and the ethnologist must meet, setting up new criteria and new 
principles for evaluating and distinguishing folk art as art and 
folk art as document. There is no doubt that from the collab- 
oration of the ethnologist with ther art critic the creation and 
diffusion of folk art will be illuminated. 

Giuseppe Cocchiara 

The environmental conditions. With folk art being stud- 
ied, as it now is, on a world-wide basis, the environmental setting 
presents highly diverse details. To approach it in general terms 
one might first consider under what conditions art “sophisticates” 
and then attempt to determine how folk art lies outside them, 
for these two streams are not completely separate. The moat 
obvious circumstance is the accumulation of wealth and power, 
which permits a privileged individual (or class) to command 
and import rather than to produce the products he wants, to 
vastly extend and enrich his possessions, and to enlarge his 
contacts with the outside world. This is a process which seta 
in, obviously, as soon as may be. Already in the primitive 
society there is the chief’s stool, the king's bed, the medicine 
man’s regalia, and in the primitive cultures a part of the art 
that is folkloristic on these grounds may often be distinguished 
(cf. the two beds in pl. 425). The existence of class privilege 
does not mean that the art of the lower classes is automatically 
folk. The objects used by the poor may be simply poorer or 
simpler versions of those used by the wealthy. The use of 
poorer means, however, is likely to force a difference in the 
product; in Gupta India bright-colored clay images and plaques 
were made by the poor, whereas the wealthy had statues of 
stone or ivory; in early Mohammedan pottery luster and enamel 
painting were used only in high-grade ware, the peasant ware 
being limited to inciting and underglaze techniques; in Oriental 
countries the embroidery of the rich is often paralleled by a 
use of batik among the poor. As soon as different types of 
objects become required among different classes (the shepherd’s 
pipe or the bow snd arrow as compared with lute or sword), 
and a different style is applied to universal objects such as 
dress, a separate folk art has tended to appear. 

Religious sponsorship has been another strongly sophisticat- 
ing influence in art, a feet made clear by the various art fields 
named for the predominant religion — Early Christian, Buddhist, 
Mohammedan, etc. — and by the importance of Catholicism in 
Renaissance art. Here there is a folk distinction which parallels 
the basis of wealth: the great churches and temples commanded 
the services of the best artisans of the time, often drawn fr om 
other, even distant, places, whereas the rural churches or 
shrines and their appurtenances were constructed by local 
craftsmen. These, and the religious images carved for the 
common home, are nearly always folkloristic. Even when 
local craftsmen were attempt in g to copy certain famous images, 
often from memory or reoopying versions many timih r emo v ed 
from the original, the “replicas” emerged as a folk style. 

However, there are also other important elements in religious 
folk art. The organized religions tended to develop strict canons 
snd rigid iconogrsphical systems; for example, neophytes in 
India were subjected to an arduous formalized art training, 
and the Byzantine iconography became rigidly prescribed. The 
great majority of the people, while requiring religious objects, 
could hardly be aware of these complicated specifications; they 
proceeded to evolve a more mingled art, perhaps attaching a 
religious theme to a practical or everyday object, suiting it to 
the use, or decorating religious objects with symbols and designs 
retained from ancient beliefe. Purely local legends emerged, 
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at well as local deities or saints, and even personal events gave 
rise to a folk form*— those ex-votos (pl. 353 ; IV, pl. 209 , col. 376 ) 
depicting escapes from disaster and hung in churches as a 
token of gratitude. (They are paralleled perhaps by the individual 
calligraphic prayers hung in Oriental temples.) Furthermore, 
the objects associated with earlier beliefs, such as charms or 
masks for revels, were, like the beliefs themselves, not totally 
abandoned. See devotional onpcrs AND images. 

Examples of such religious, folk art seem to have appeared 
wherever a predominant religion has become the focal point 
of elaborate art forms. In Spain, for example, one may find 
rural versions of the Virgin of Montserrat or of Pilar (a folklor- 
istic “replica”), or a PietA in which the figure of Christ has 
movable joints (a technique associated with homemade toys 
and applied to the religious theme), or, though more rarely, 
nude female figures repeating the ancient fertility or mother- 
goddess theme. The Byzantine Museum of Athens has devoted 
a room to “popular icons” which, according to the museum’s 
description, * lias taken its name from a collection of icons 
representing popular traditions,” as well as miracles and lives 
of the saints. Such subjects are included as Mary tearing her 
hair before the body of Christ, votive offerings of persons 
saved from danger, the wheel of life (a widespread symbol), 
and St. Christopher the Dog-headed (a version of the saint 
which, one may deduce, is related to earlier dog-headed human 
representations such as the Egyptian Anubis). 

Any development which tends to bring one art style into 
contact with others — urbanization, the expansion of trade and 
communications — becomes thereby a sophisticating factor. 
When an art culture evolves, it does so around hubs — imperial 
courts, centers of religion or learning or production, ports of 
trade — and it spreads along the most accessible routes. The 
more remote areas may be no less active artistically, but the 
art remains less touched by outside influences and therefore 
more traditional and more prone to develop purely local 
characteristics. Thus there are not only “peasant” or “rural” 
arts, but provincial styles peculiar to specific outlying areas; 
Moravia, for example', developed a peasant type of majolica 
with indigenous motifs, and Rajput painting drew heavily on 
folklore. Provincial art is not necessarily folk, for such areas 
may have their own local potentates who dispense patronage 
and import art, but they have been fertile for the production 
of folk art and even the wealthier products often have a folklor- 
istic quality. 

As isolation is vanquished, or when outlying areas develop 
a sophisticated style of their own, the conquest is not complete. 
Little “pockets of survival” are left behind where traditions 
may last longest and developments are most sharply local, and 
these are those well-defined “regional” folk arts referred to 
above as the backbone of our comprehension of the subject. 
This phenomenon seems to be due primarily to geographical 
isolation, and it occurs characteristically in inaccessible mountain 
or island areas. However, psychological factors may also be 
involved, such as the religious motives which separated the 
Pennsylvania Amish Mennonites from neighboring groups, and 
the desire of French Canadians, in contact with compatriots 
of English derivation, to preserve their traditions. Any racial 
or national minority, while tending to be absorbed in the general 
pattern, will retain specific ritual objects and motifs; this element 
can be seen in Jewish folk art and in the festival arts of Chinese 
and Italian Americans, while among gypsies the caravans, 
apparel, and some musical instruments are distinctive. 

When speaking of isolation, it is not to be assumed that 
contact is entirely lacking. In a folk art one speaks rather in 
terms of ” limited contact” with its sophisticated counterpart, 
from which it is likely to draw from time to time~and in common 
with which it has, at the very least, the same original sources 
and the same large cultural framework. American ceramic 
artists continued to borrow from such new European imports 
as they were able to see; they adopted the pierced technique, 
for example, and converted the cavalier motif into the Revolu- 
tionary soldier. 

A significant variation in the pattern of geographical isola- 
tion is found among people who, contrary to being passed 


by in the spreading softfcMcatioii of art, deliberately left 8 
more or less developed society fbc^life in undeveloped places 
where they evolved tehat might be called a “colonial” folk art! 
This is to be distinguished from the art referred to above as 
“provincial” (that of outlying sections within a nation or region) 
in that the products of people who have migrated are subject 
to two particular influences: the adaptation required when 
transferring traditions, with probably some developed art skills, 
to more elemental and deprived circumstances, and the contact 
with primitive people already entrenched there and having 
perhaps a distinctive art of their own. This contact has not 
only a possible effect on the settlers' art (whether minimal as 
in eastern United States, or notable as in Mexico), but also 
on the indigenous art, which becomes subject to acculturation. 
A process may then be observed by which the primitive art, 
or aspects of it, may be diverted into a folk stream. Hie Phil- 
ippine natives were taught embroidery by Spanish nuns and 
the product became well-known in world markets, but the 
technique was also incorporated in the evolving local folk 
costume. The Mexicans, charmed by Spanish fireworks, created 
for their festivals huge firework castles which exploded into 
images of saints and other motifs. 

These two aspects of the colonial situation, which mingle 
in varying degrees and ways, combined with the diverse origins 
of the settlers themselves, can produce highly varied folk arts 
within the same general area. The most significant example 
from the past is the folk art of the Americas (see below), but 
SB the still-remaining undeveloped areas of the world are 
penetrated, unless the penetration is so rapid as to eliminate 
them, conditions favorable for new folk arts may emerge. Like 
provincial art, colonial art is not necessarily all “folk,” but the 
great bulk of it is likely to be so for some generations. 

It is natural that groups of people in an isolated region 
should develop a homogeneous style of the kind associated with 
folk, but such a style can develop among groups of a different 
kind altogether, and this accounts for the folk art which may 
be produced in urban centers or in the shadow of the palace 
or cathedral. People plying the same trade have a community 
of interest, skills, and contact which makes possible the evolu- 
tion of folk-art forms. An example is the coopers’ art common 
to the wine- and beer-producing areas in the heart of Europe. 
The carved bars of the huge barrels, the bungs in the shape 
of mermaid or fish, the figure of a jovial and rotund drinker 
astride the barrel may be found over a considerable area, but 
primarily within this craft. These people could have seen so- 
phisticated art (the beer barrels went also to the achlott), but 
it was outside the sphere of their daily lives, within which their ^ 
own particular form of art developed. Another example is the 
scrimshaw of American sailors, who in their long hours at ses 
evolved a common style of carving the material (whalebone) 
which came to their hands. The home arts of women (the 
weaving, embroidery, sewing, lace, culinary creations, etc.), 
which have proved among the most durable of folk-art formSi 
demonstrate patterns and techniques which permeate various 
social levels. 

It appears evident that the communal character widely attrib- 
uted to folk art cannot be defined strictly in terms of groups 
that are strongly knit in all respects. Art is visual, and a style 
can even evolve when people have in common only the feet 
that they see each other’s product and proceed to create along 
similar lines. Chalked or scratched graffiti seem to appear 
almost miraculously on the sidewalks and blank walls of the 
world, and with remarkable similarities and a highly folkloristic 
content. The motifs are often ancient — the rayed sun, heart, 
stick figure, sex symbol, the simple square or circle given 
features and limbs — but current themes from a comic strip 
or the latest style in dress can also spread rapidly. It is thought 
that this art may belong in the special category of childrens 
art, but it can appear also in a strictly adult locale. The significant 
factor in the dissemination is that it appears in public plactet 
where it is readily seen and quickly imitated by anyone with 
a piece of chalk and a like turn of mind. 

The circumstance which is generally supposed to have 
sounded the death knell for folk art is industrialization. Certain 
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products which require elaborate technical equipment and 
knowledge — »uch as decorated and fired ceramics, popular 
prints for broad distribution, tome textile arts, vehicles 
combining wood and metal, buildings on a larger scale — have 
always threatened to emerge from the folk category even if, 
in their simpler or original phases, they belong in it; a tendency 
arises to organize the use of the equipment and to divide the 
skills among workmen specializing in different steps of the 
process, and here folk art soon begins to leave off. Conversely, 
products that are not industrially practical but still are needed or 
even create a commercial demand tend to maintain considerable 
folk quality. 

The organization of production began long ago, in the Near 
Eastern ceramic and rug industries, for example, and under 
the European guild system, but the folk product developed 
alongside or even in part within it. With mechanization, however, 
the machine-made product began to take over much of the 
function of art in providing both the visual ornaments of life 
and the practical products required — even the religious objects. 
Finally in contemporary times the sophisticated have acquired 
art as always, but to supplement the industrial product, and 
the unsophisticated, finding their old techniques too laborious 
in an industrialized society, becoming indifferent to or even 
ashamed of their creations as crude and old-fashioned, have 
made do with or embraced the machine-made product. Whether 
a living folk art can exist under today's industrialized condi- 
tions, which are rapidly invading the remaining folk areas, is 
a moot point. There are some who seek for it in such forms 
as the typical wedding pose of early photography. 

As one follows such diverse threads it appears that every 
sophisticated culture is likely to be accompanied by folk man- 
ifestations, provided someone takes the trouble to analyze 
them, and this may be true. However, the field is limited by 
a factor inherent in the word “folk": that is, true folk art 
emerges with an identifiable character common to a number 
of examples produced by a number of people (even though an 
individual stamp may be evident), and at the same time with 
recognizable differences from its sophisticated counterpart. 
Random and isolated examples are not generally called folk, 
but are left in the anonymous brackets of the culture as a whole, 
though some of them now unrecognized may be subjected to 
future scrutiny. 

There are inevitably many “gray areas” in the folk field 
because, however isolated the region, there is some degree of 
interaction with or derivation from the nonfolk, and in some 
cases such as urban folk arts the two are contiguous. However, 
the nature of the environment presupposed for folk art permits 
the exclusion of certain manifestations. One is the general 
category of “amateur art,” for the typical amateur does not 
operate within the limitation which frames the true folk art; 
be either participates in the fine arts on a noncommercial basis, 
oi imitates the fine arts with inadequate skill. Even so, when 
cultivated individuals are subjected to isolation or deprivation, 
they too may evolve folklike forms. An entertaining instance, 
produced actually within a highly intellectual atmosphere, may 
be found on the walla of the students' prison at Heidelberg 
University. Here for two centuries prior to 19x4 student 
offenders were kept apart for two to four weeks, and the various 
rooms eventually became completely covered with paintings 
and inscriptions made with candle smoke, soot, and crude 
water colors, sometimes framed with mixed bread and wax. 
I’he characteristic motif, the black silhouette of head and 
shoulders, was repeated in auperpoaed groups, with a thin 
white outline separating profiles and lapels; blank white collars 
and bright-colored caps provided the only accents. This is 
perhaps a minor example except that it demonstrates in min- 
iature certain salient features often present in the folk-art 
Process: isolation in a limited group, the absence of theoretical 
Gaining (since these were not art students), the resort to 
whatever materials came to hand, the evolution of a common 
8t yle, and “inherited tradition" in the repetition from one group 
°f inmates to the next. Prisoners* art, in fact, is common, 
toough not always preserved. Another example is at the Caetani 
castle in Sermoneta, Italy, where a prevailing motif is the mili- 


tary costume of the day and the technique is hr, more delicate. 
As late as World War II attention was called to the bone carving 
of American prisoners of war. 

Another exclusion from the true folk field is the product 
of revivals and imitations. Those artists and designers whose 
work proceeds in a sophisticated environment, but who acquire 
a folk Btyle or make use of folk themes and methods, are not 
thereby converted into folk artists — nor are those people who 
are retrained in the vanishing arts of their antecedents, as often 
happens in the interest of producing a commercially desired 
product, or under public or charitable auspices, to create labor 
for groups not supported by modem industry. In the latter 
case the product may duplicate earlier folk examples, but the 
resurrection of a living folk art, which responds to the needs 
and even the whims of the people themselves, is not likely 
to be accomplished. 

One of the most difficult of the “gray areas” ia the point 
at which commercialization affects a true folk product to such 
an extent that it is no longer folk. It is a platitude that the 
folk artist produces his objects for his own needs. This is not 
strictly true, for barter and sale are practiced very readily even 
in remote tribal societies, and it is common in folk art that 
one man will make the pots, another forge the iron, and another 
adorn the birth certificates for the entire community. There 
are even itinerant journeymen who go from place to place, 
like the American or the Chinese portrait limners. Products 
may even be bought up for the sophisticated market for some 
time without losing their basic character. Commercialization 
sets in when the product changes to suit extraneous demands; 
it may then often still be called “folk” (for this is at present 
a popular term likely to be diverted to the service of commerce 
or propaganda), but it is no longer within the field of folk art. 
In Sardinia a true bisaccia (saddle or carrying bag), hand-spun, 
hand-woven, and suiting its original function, may now be 
bought only off a donkey’s back or a man's shoulder, though 
a commercialized variety is readily available — generally smaller, 
highly but repetitively decorated, made of commercial yarn, 
or even adapted to plastic handles. The people themselves 
use the former, made by each wife for her husband, and make 
the latter for sale. In a true folk art, even if the product ia 
sold, there is no basic divergence between the tastes and needs 
of the maker and the consumer. 

A form of commercialization can also set in within a folk 
group, without outside impetus, if a particular type of object 
is needed in quantity. An example is the crucifix, universally 
worn in Catholic countries, and found even in remote places 
in quantity-produced versions, such as stamped metal. A step-up 
in production inevitably affects the product, though the result 
may be to take it out of the “art” category (by degradation) 
rather than out of the “folk” category. However, as methods 
and standards ch«tnge, it may be seen that the folk product 
of itself can evolve into what is at least one aspect of the sophis- 
ticated environment — the commercial product. Minor re- 
ligious objects and such products as stamped textiles are natural 
victims of this process. When quality ia low, the distinction 
between “folk” and “nonfolk” becomes minor for the art field. 

There is also a distinction to be made between things made 
by the folk for themselves and things made simply for folk 
consumption, a respect in which practice has been inconsistent. 
In contemporary times it is quite clear that the machine-made 
mask or hand of Fatima is not folk art. In earlier art there 
are a number of things — such at the popular prints from 
France, Japan, and many other places, the Bibiia pauperism , 
the Staffordshire earthenware, or American cast chalkware — 
which have often been called folk art but are not actually of 
folk genesis. The product may be so folkloriatic, both in style 
and manner of production, that the inclusion ia warranted. 
Examples like the Bibiia pauperum (VI, PL. 403), which was 
a deliberate utilization of graphic material to convey religious 
instruction to the illiterate, have had such a profound influence 
that they cannot be ignored; they have served to iqject from 
the sophisticated into a vein of folk art some of its essential 
thematic material. However, the rapidly increased dissemina- 
tion of a variety of products for the so-called “masses** has 
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given rise, especially in America where the phenomenon has 
been most acute, to a tendency to distinguish between “popular** 
and “folk.” Thus the early comic strip is a popular art, which 
could never be considered folk, and the word “folk** rather 
than “popular" is generally applied in America to the type of 
art under discussion here. 

The effect on the product . The environmental limits, as 
described above, have considerable elasticity (more than some 
scholars are disposed to allow), but it is still evident that the 
folk are cut off from the sophisticated to some degree — whether 
in the clear-cut terms of geographical isolation, or as a result 
of poverty, class, trade, or way of life. They are contained 
within a narrower world, where habits are different and where 
they are deprived not only of wider contacts, access to changing 
ideas, and more formal learning, but also of the range and wealth 
of materials which may be available elsewhere. These lacks 
are readily apparent to sophisticated eyes, but there is no 
particular evidence that the people are aware of them as depriva- 
tion (such awareness might suggest a step outside the folk 
frame) and they do not necessarily indicate an extreme of poverty; 
a group may achieve considerable well-being and individuals 
may become well-to-do and still remain contained within the 
folk environment. The art is not necessarily less rich because 
of its circumstances — in fact, it contains many ingenious solu- 
tions unknown in the sophisticated arts. However, it is different. 
A stamp has been put upon it which causes us to bracket together 
at “folk" various widely separated arts in spite of the fact that 
they are at the same time clearly marked by the different cultures 
to which they pertain. 

The environmental effect which has attracted most atten- 
tion is that of “retention," that is, the predictable fact that 
ancient or earlier motifs, themes, products, and methods endure 
longer among people more remote from centers of progress 
and change. This effect is so conspicuous that the folk is 
often called “traditional* 1 art, but it is more precise to recognize 
that tradition -is strong in all societies and to use that word 
for traditional elements wherever they may occur. The tradi- 
tional elements adopted into folk art can be repeated in innumer- 
able examples for long periods of time, and this unbelievably 
patient repetition partly accounts for the “decay* * assumed on 
the part of some critics (though it is always well to remember 
that the artist himself sees few examples, the historian many). 
Actually, the very condition which gives tradition so strong a 
hold (isolation) at the same time favors a freshening factor — 
those sharply local or personal developments referred to in 
connection with religious folk art. It also furthers considerable 
independence from extraneous demands, and folk art at its 
best represents a lively meeting place between traditional themes 
and original inventiveness, spurred by an occasional but potent 
outside stimulus. 

The problems of tracing the course of traditional motifs 
are dealt with below, but it may be noted that the retained 
elements in folk art are subject to two almost contradictory 
processes. Folk art can reduce an ancient or an adopted so- 
phisticated idea to a formula, making it more and more sche- 
matized; or it can reactivate and humanize a concept which 
has been previously theoretical and abstract. The former occurs 
particularly in decoration and in such techniques as weaving, 
basketry, or lace (where the methods themselves induce conven- 
tionalized forms), but it also occurs throughout the art. The 
tree of life may become simply the suitable thing to put on 
a coverlet, or a floral design on a cupboard panel, and the motif 
is then repeated out of pure association or visual attractiveness, 
its meaning blurred or lost. The artists take for granted the 
“rightness" of the designs to which they are accustomed and 
modify them, often strikingly, but not so much by intent as 
simply in the process of reusing them. 

But the second process can also occur when a theme cap- 
tures the popular imagination or when, instead of being merely 
a shape from an alien world, it relates closely to the human 
situation. This process can appear vividly in medieval art (a 
period for which discussion has not generally dealt with a seg- 
regated folk product, but which is rich in the folkloristic). 


The Rhine Valley artists represented the Wise and Foolish 
Virgins with their lamps, as authenticated in the Bible story, 
but they enrichedf the theme with the addition of a folk-invented 
character, the “seductor,** who was obviously responsible for 
a kind of foolish behavior well understood among the folk. 
But, in turn, in the crawling creatures climbing on the back of 
the seductor they returned to a traditional symbol of sin. 
The story of Aristotle and Phyllis inspired a typical comical 
portrayal — a woman with a lash riding the back of a man on 
all fours — which must have been irresistibly attractive in a 
society dominated no doubt by men. In the same way a crude 
folk crucifix, painted at a time when the usual sophisticated 
product might seem mannered and empty, could convey all 
the horror of a human being who realises that he is actually 
going to die — an impact which is not usual, certainly, but 
can be found. The development of the nativity crib is an 
outstanding example of this revitalizing and humanising process. 
In art, as in carol and drama, the folk became less concerned 
with elaborating the arrival of the exotic kings and their gifts 
and dealt more and more with peasants, villagers, and shepherds 
dressed in the local costume and bearing gifts of intimate 
human value — not jewels, but “a jacket to keep the baby 
warm." These moving little figures convey, along with humble 
reverence for the Christ, human concern for a peasant woman 
delivered of a child in impoverished circumstances. These 
figures were joined by others, gaily illustrating all the activities 
of village or country life, until finally the frame of the whole 
community was set around the holy event. In this form, then, 
the art became “retained, 1 * as it still is today, with thousands 
of figures hand-painted, and from the same molds, but cm a 
commercial basis. 

Such periodically original and highly creative elements, 
which account for the most prized examples of folk art, are 
not to be forgotten when we apeak of the conventionalizing 
effect of the long-repeated tradition. However, “stylization” 
ia a prevalent factor that would be considered in any esthetic 
analysis of the art, and it is furthered by the environment in 
yet another way. Just as people in constant contact may 
communicate with few words, a narrow, self-contained group 
may produce an art which is recognizable among them without 
extensive literal documentation. The Chinese “portraits of the 
dead," like the early American portraits, could make use of 
largely stylized elements (often ready-painted in advance) and 
still with the addition of a few salient features be accepted as 
satisfactory portrayals of individuals. A theme like Adam and 
Eve in the Garden (pl. 348) could be progressively conven- 
tionalized until one finds (e.g., in appliqu6 on American quilts) 
two silhouetted frontal figures, no longer necessarily nude, on 
either side of a sticklike tree. The theme, while no doubt 
unmistakable at the time of its evolution, might (or might not) 
subsequently lose its meaning even within the folk group and 
may historically become hard to identify. The point at which 
such things have lost their meaning within die folk group 
itself is hard to document, for at the time of production there 
was no interest in such problems. Studies paralleling themes 
in art with survivals in verbal form are invaluable in this 
connection. 

A fundamental effect of environment may be sought in 
the types of products that the people are impelled to create 
— and it is commonly said that the bulk of folk art comprise* 
useful objects. In a setting where typically people must produce 
the necessities of life for themselves, by hand, the useful it 
first served and will continue to occupy a major portion of the 
craftsman's time. In describing specific areas of folk art, it i* 
natural to single out products that are distinctive or more elabo- 
rated, but a substantial part of any folk art, whether single 
out or not, will be associated with such indispensable products 
as shelter (pls. 337, 354), clothing (pls. 346, 347; IV, pl. 3 *)» 
furniture (pls. 338, 340-342, 452), and utensils (pl*. 343 # 344 # 
350, 350 - In impoverished or stringent circumstances the art 
quality may not go far beyond the basic design of the ohpet 
itself, as may be seen in die unadorned furniture of the first 
American homes. However, the craftsm an who makes thess 
objects has in his hands the tools and the skills they require. 
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and as toon as time permits he is fairly sure to elaborate or 
decorate them and to begin creating other objects with these 
tools and materials. 

Characteristically, a useful trade may be accompanied by 
an artistic manifestation: the blacksmith who shoes the horses 
will also create decorative ironwork; the tinsmith may add a 
cut-tin silhouette to the chimney pot; the potter may produce 
everyday ware with a simple slip along with elaborately orna- 
mented plates sometimes signed and dated. Cloth is embellished 
with woven patterns, embroidery, or appliqul (pls. 346, 347). 
An inn sign in the Black Forest becomes an intricate bas-relief. 
A boat may have an eye on the prow which sees over the water, 
a carved figurehead (pl. 35a), or a painted St. Anthony on the 
rudder. Among useful objects that have provided distinctive 
examples of folk art at one place or another, to name a random 
few, are banners, beehives (pl. 336), buckles (pl. 340), certif- 
ies, clock weights, combs, cradles (pl. 34a), cutting boards 
(pl. 33 8 )» fcrns, flour seeks, hitching posts, lace boards (pl. 339), 
mangles (pl. 335), musical instruments (q.v.; pl. 351), netsukes, 
pails (pl. 343), pins, pouches, powderhoms, * shaving kits 
(pl. 341), spoons and spoon racks (pub. 339, 343), tiles (pl. 351), 
trade cards, vestments, walking sticks, water jars (pl. 350), 
weathervanes, whips, yokes (pls. 335, 343). Boxes have many 
special forms (pls. 339, 341, 343). The basic commodity of 
bread has evoked literally hundreds of shapes, many symbolic, 
and many requiring, for example in the execution of delicately 
carved molds (pl. 348), a high degree of art. There are fortune 
cakes, wedding cakes, fertility breads, Easter and Christmas 
specialties, and many more. (See IV, col. 378.) 

Beyond this a vigorous art goes on to a variety of objects 
created for entertainment, such as dolls and toys, kites, puppets 
(n.. 345), roundabouts, and valentines, for personal adornment 
(pl. 347), or even apparently for the sheer pleasure of making 
them, like the ship constructed inside a bottle or the intricate 
Japanese wooden puzzles. The folk environment is one in 
which the amusements, like the necessities, are not extraneously 
provided, and the people rely heavily on their own handiwork 
to pass the time. Outstanding in this category are the figurines 
— carved or painted, molded of clay or papier-m&chl, made 
of straw, or assembled of various materials. Such miniatures 
have been favorite objects in practically all art. In folk art 
they are seldom exotic (as are the elegant shepherdesses fancied 
in sophisticated rococo ceramics), freer in choice of material, 
and often characterized, notably in Germany and England, by 
robust humor and a strong sense of caricature. 

Of more serious nature are the objects associated with the 
prevailing religion, with traditional beliefs and efficacious 
practices, and with the customs of the people, especially those 
pertaining to the seasonal or the life cycle. These objects may 
he called "useful* 1 in that they serve basic functions (for it is 
obligatory in the society that its ceremonies be observed), but 
thfi y do not parallel the ordinary utilitarian. They are par- 
ticularly subject to retention and are often of high symbolic 
content. The religion it served by an art that extends from 
the church or shrine itself with its adornment and contents, 
wayside statues, and crosses (pl. 350; I, pl. 393), to the common 
forms 0 f the sacred image, such as the countless domestic 
bivas of southern India or the household saints (pl. 353) and 
crucifixes of Europe. The more ancient traditional beliefs 
account for a variety of objects used to bring good luck or to 
afford protection sgainst evil forces: amulets (VI, pl. 377), 
shoe-shaped pastries offered at the wedding, the Jewish mezuzah 
°n the doorpost, the Chinese yang-yin hung over the door, 
jhe Rice Mother symbol hung on the East Indian granary, 
decoration itself can have this amuletic quality: the decorations 
on the Baltic doorpost protect the home; the motifs on bells, 
kke the noise itself, frighten away spirits; the designs on special 
bed curtains in Austria assure a successful confinement. The 
®ymbola painted on Pennsylvania Dutch bams are assumed 
Jo have had this protective origin, though the belief has not 
r® en documented among the Pennsylvanians snd may have 
becn lost in earlier times. Such motivations often dictate color 
*Bd can affect the fHnj y of materials; an Irish chum must 
have a handle of rowan wood, which is antipathetic to spirits 


that can curdle milk. In sophisticated art, ornament is in large 
part exactly that — something which is added for looks alone — 
but folk decoration is often applied with meaning. 

The change of seasons and the cycle of birth, marriage, 
and death are of vast importance in folk life. The newborn 
child requires the christening robe, the birth certificate, the 
symbolic gift. The bridal bed, like the bride and groom, will 
be specially decked; the bridal spread may be worked with 
the Eight Emblems of Happy Augury in Chins, or elsewhere 
with the tree of life, or pairs of mating birds; special "marriage 
toys" are made for the bridegroom in India. The dead may 
not always be honored with a funerary statue (pl. 35a), or 
with such cn elaborate art as the paper models of equipment 
burned ay the Chinese and their ornate processional regalia, 
but there is at least, even if crude,, the carved marker for the 
grave (pl. 339). See eschatology, col. 298. 

Festivals (universally associated with the seasons and the 
religious calendar, but also with special dates in each nation) 
are prominent in the folk environment, not only for their roots 
in tradition, but as rare opportunities for assembly and amuse- 
ment, requiring noisemakets, revel costumes and masks (q.v.; 
pl. 350), effigies, processional objects (pl. 349), fireworks, and 
special foods. So strong is thiB hold that festival objects, often 
homemade, continue to endure in the most sophisticated society, 
as in the celebration of Halloween, Christmas, and Easter. 
A still common example is the Easter egg. The egg, a natural 
ancient fertility symbol (eaten as one of many ceremonial foods, 
rolled in the practice of mimetic magic), entered the art category 
as the practice evolved of decorating it for the Christian Easter. 
The designs may be produced by painting, by application of 
wax or of dye with wax reserve in one or many colors, or 
reserved with flowers and leaves or paper cutouts, by scratching 
or etching, by offset from scraps of colored cloth, or by appli- 
ques of cloth, reed pith, tassels, hair, etc. The decoration is 
prevailingly geometric, often incorporating life symbols such as 
flower or serpent, and the same techniques may be employed 
in many diverse regions (v. the collection at Basel). This 
example demonstrates the pervasiveness of folk art and some 
of the complicated aspects of its study. Ancient sources (in 
the fertility theme), permeation of a wide area, sophisticated 
influences (in the attraction of the theme to the church Easter), 
and survival in the sophisticated world are all manifest in this 
small object. 

The form which naturally suggests itself as practical for 
a definite purpose serves to give diverse folk arts points in 
common. Thus the simple wooden collars made for domestic 
animals in Sicily or Germany or Canada have strong resem- 
blances. From there we proceed, however, to an amazing variety 
of distinctive regional gear — the horse collar of bright-colored 
beads in Greece, hung with medallions and tassels (either dec- 
orative or amuletic), the highly patterned woven gear of the 
donkeys in Spain, further elaborated for the horses used in the 
bull ring, the tooled or brsided leatherwork of Latin America, or 
the famous horse brasses of England. In all these cases a great 
deal of workmanship has been lavished on the object, far beyond 
the needs of utility — in some cases converting the useful into 
the purely decorative. The Pennsylvania Dutch "show towel/* 
an impressive demonstration of the needlcworker’s skill and 
produced for that purpose, was naturally never used as a towel, 
and examples of crewel work and embroidered samplers were 
often hung on the walls. It is significant that the art is applied 
more often to such practically evolved forms than to forms 
independently created to serve as art. Thus we may say, not 
that folk art is limited to the utilitarian, which is not true, 
but that it evolves in considerable part in connection with the 
useful, or from originally useful forms. 

This does not eliminate the penetration, into the sphere of 
folk art, of sophisticated types of objects. Many of the latter 
(a wigstand, for example) naturally would not create a folk 
demand, but others are readily adopted. There are many folk 
parallels of the basic fine-arts forms of painting and sculpture, 
not merely as applied to foe useful, but also as independent 
objects (pl. 336). Here too, typical folk themes emerge which 
are intimately related to the circumstances of life. There are 
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naturally portraits, many paintings of a man’s own house, inn, 
or farm, as well as representations of local events, such as a 
fire, or famous local sights, such as the Japanese popular prints 
of Mt. Fuji. Even more interesting is the thematic material 
relating to the habits of the people; an outstanding example 
in Alpine regions is the depiction of the Alpfahrt (leading the 
cattle up to the spring pastures), in which separated rows of 
stylized cattle, nose to tail, are depicted back and forth across 
the panel, often intertwined with traditional decorative plant 
motifs. These paintings illustrate very clearly how a folk art 
may differ from a fine-arts style, in this case, 18th or 19th 
century. A contemporaneous fine-arts painting of cattle in the 
Alps would show a complete landscape, following the laws 
of Western perspective, with the cows individualized and shown 
in various positions. It is obvious that two quite different 
concepts of representation are at work here. The folk example 
may either ignore the landscape background or make use of 
a so-called “primitive” time sequence to depict in separated 
landscape elements the successive stages of the journey. For- 
malized rather than individualized depiction, as in the case 
of the cows, is often considered adequate; on the other hand, 
extraneous decorative elements may be added at will. 

In such cases the environmental factor seems to be operating 
in this way: while the folk artist may share various forms, as 
well as themes, techniques, and materials, with the sophisticated 
arts, he does not have access to the sophisticated point of view 
or its background of rules and techniques, such as perspective, 
the study of optica, analyses of pigments, or theories of composi- 
tion, and he is therefore not guided by them; his techniques 
have evolved in the practical and local process of creating the 
serviceable or of communicating with hiB particular audience. 
Representation in the sophisticated sense of a detailed presenta- 
tion of the visual aspects of subjects within a framework of 
perspective has not so often been a primary concern of folk 
art (though it occurs), and the product may seem by sophisticated 
standards least successful in this respect; on the other hand, 
the transference of ideas through the visual medium is operative 
but within the limit of folk concepts. Here we are confronted 
with a basic critical dilemma: because folk art exists on the 
fringe* of the sophisticated and borrows many forms from it, 
it invites comparison with the sophisticated; but because it 
retains much of an older viewpoint, and operates in a different 
environment, often with different purposes, it is not properly 
subject, or at least not wholly subject, to sophisticated standards. 

llie effect of environment on the processes and materials 
of the art offers easier ground for analysis. There is a great 
variety of tools, for art as well as other purposes, these too 
mostly made by hand, but the equipment for elaborate construc- 
tion is not available, and the folk artist, working at most with 
the help of an apprentice or a few neighbors, cannot overcome 
this lack by organizing an army of workmen, as was the case 
with the royal pyramid or the cathedral. A substitute is there- 
fore found for more difficult processes; a stone grave marker 
(pl. 339) will often have ahallpw carving, as contrasted with 
the full-round battery of angels and attendants that can be 
found in tombs of the wealthy (just as the traditional stylized 
motifs like the winged death’s-head contrast with a greater 
realism), and the appearance of a wooden marker with the same 
motifs betrays an even greater lack of means. Sometimes, espe- 
cially in the service of religion, great labor and ingenuity may 
be spent or the resources of the group may be organized for 
more complicated structures, but this is less the rule. Construc- 
tions are generally, in all categories, something that one man 
can and doeB handle. And this man is not so often a specialist 
in a particular skill as one who must turn his hand to whatever 
is needed. 

By contrast — as if by compensation — decoration, which 
may be applied simply with a needle, knife, brush, fid, scissors, 
stamp, scraper, or the like, often becomes very elaborate. The 
Sicilian cart, with its simple, unchanging construction, was 
completely covered with paintings (pl. 345). The so-called 
horror vacui in folk art, by which an entire surface may be 
covered with innumerable repeated or diverse details, is not 
so universal aa is sometimes supposed. It is conspicuous rather 


in certain types of products, and there are some regions where 
most surfaces remain bare and simple. However, one is inevitably 
impressed by the amount of decoration lavished in many parts 
of the world on such homely things as cutting boards or distafb 
(pls. 343, 344). Characteristic simple motifs may be repeated 
in bands, combined or multiplied in profusion, and applied, it 
seems, to almost anything, but decoration becomes particularly 
rich in articles of special use, such as the festival dress which 
may be handed down from mother to daughter in Sardinia, 
the complicated cut-paper decorations used for festivities in 
Poland (pl. 349), and the carved or painted dower cheat (pl. 340). 

It is obvious that locally available materials will be used 
except in very rare instances; when an imported product or 
material is preferred on any extensive scale, it is an indication 
that the process of sophistication has already begun. The 
common material in one area — silk in China, wood in Scan- 
dinavia, turquoise matrix in Mexico — may be rare or unavail- 
able in another, and this serves to give the regional arts a part 
of their distinctive character. The reliance on certain universal 
materials, however, such as withes for basketry, straw, and 
clay, induces certain universal or widespread solutions; a human 
figure executed within a basket design is inevitably composed 
by using triangles, rectangles, and straight or diagonal lines, 
and an Oriental or an African will emerge looking about the 
same. Even the readily available materials often require a 
great deal of labor before they can be put to use; this fact has 
resulted in what are called the “salvage arts,” such as patchwork 
quilts and braided rag rugs, and may be a factor in the care of 
workmanship and the extent of decoration. 

The use of materials that come readily to hand might be 
expected to dictate a narrow range, and sometimes does, but 
any of the materials of fine arts may be used if they are available. 
In addition there are a great many inventions and oddities 
which bespeak the ingenuity of people to whom expensive 
materials are out of range and who are not inhibited by esthetic 
canons: pictures of fern or cork; carved gourds (pl. 344); painted 
eggs or pail bottoms; palm-leaf goddesses; animals of blown 
sugar; rag dolls or dolls with hickory-nut heads; figures of 
plaited straw or knotted rope; the snow man; the dough man; 
wax or bead flowers; toys of folded paper; designs spread in 
flowers, cut into a hedge, worked into a pebble paving, or 
arranged in trays of fruits or fish; quill boxes; string figures; 
carved seeds; ornaments of pasted shell, dyed grasses, hair, 
or kingfisher feathers; faces carved in pumpkins and coconuts. 
The man in the moon is even a folk invention, of whom a 
characteristic depiction emerged. The point at which imaginative 
invention and skill merge into art ia arguable, but the folk* 
product offers a challenging variety of unclassified forms. Many 
of these forms have been dismissed as mere oddities, amusing 
for a rainy day in the attic, but they served in their time a 
creative purpose, developed as a theme, and were executed 
with skill and imagination. Miguel Covarrubiaa could admire 
in Bali the offerings composed of “great pyramids of fruit, 
flowers, cakes, and even roast chickens, arranged with splendid 
taste” and “monuments, seven feet in height, made entirely 
of roasted pig’s meat on skewers, decorated into shapes cut 
out of the waxy fat of the pig and surmounted with banners 
and little umbrellas of the lacy stomach tissues, the whole 
relieved by the vivid vermilion of chili-peppers.” 

Folk art will always to an extent echo what is important 
throughout the general culture to which it pertains, but it 
has a different physiognomy, reflecting another kind of men- 
tality. This physiognomy has many varied expressions, and it 
is easy to see why descriptive analyses of the folk style are 
limited to specific regions, products, or motifs. Almost sny 
generalization about folk art, including those put forward here 
as tendencies, can be challenged by citing a specific example 
from some part of the world. The button made of a precious 
material like gold in Sardinia may elsewhere be common carved 
bone; the shoe, covered with multicolored embroidery in Chins, 
may be simple black with perhaps a plain silver buckle in 
colonial America; the saint’s image, bright-painted with rounded, 
robust form in south Germany, could be attenuated, angular 
and somber across the mountains in the Italian ValteUini* 
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Hundreds of motifs of such different cultural origin as pagan 
Europe, Christianity, Buddhism, the Semitic, or remote an- 
tiquity arc here at work. Nevertheless, the fact remains that 
a great deal of art is recognized as folk and has found its way 
into folk collections by virtue of the way it looks, for in many 
cases the provenance is unknown. The experienced collector 
m av be so sensitive to the folk mentality that he recognizes 
it at work; more likely he has also recognized the general 
cultural framework of the object as being, for example, Chinese, 
recalled the nature of the sophisticated product of that culture, 
and recognized that this is different — probably different in 
some of those respects that are clearly associated with the 
folk environment. 

The folk environment does not present as clear a picture 
as one might wish; it is constantly obscured by the permeation 
from the sophisticated, has many fringe areas, and is above 
all insuperably difficult to document for an adequate number of 
art examples. In jnany cases one must resort to analogies among 
examples and among different types of products, including 
their style. The factor of style alone, however (apart from the 
important matter of esthetic appreciation, which is not under 
discussion here), has served primarily as a guide to locating the 
product rather than as a means of definition — to use a folk 
term, as a tort of “divining rod*’ by which a body of material, 
clustered around some particularly interesting concepts of a 
cross-cultural nature, has emerged. 

Mamie Harmon 

Investigation of historical connections. Among the 
most important tasks not yet adequately accomplished in the field 
of folk art is that of investigation from the historical point of view. 
It is necessary to discard at once two opposite positions — one 
presuming the autonomy and superiority of folk art, the other 
viewing folk art as simply a degradation of fine art — and 
instead to focus on the aspect of cultural dissemination, that is, 
the connections, case by case and place by place, between the 
dominant world of culture and the artistic manifestations of 
the folk. The danger in the “esthetic” approach of the igth 
century, which judged and appraised on the basis of individual 
taste, ignoring the historical background of the product itself, 
ir more serious here than in any other field, and the limitation 
of the romantic point of view on both folk poetry and folk 
art lies in a lack of documentation. 

Such documentation is extremely difficult to establish, 
because the products of folk art, even though countless and 
geographically fairly distinguishable, do not offer a sure chrono- 
logical point of departure. Objects known to be of the folk and 
earlier than the 18th century are very rare. This is not solely 
because of the hazards of physical survival (in a great many 
cases the objects were made of wood or other perishable materials), 
but also, and this is even more serious, because of their limited 
resistance to influence by the forms of cultivated art, which 
during the last half century, with the total social and political 
organization of modem life, have submerged what remains of 
the art of the folk. 

The undated pieces can hardly be attributed to a very 
remote period. Since no really intensive study has been carried 
out to recognize a medieval folk art or to make a folk distinction 
within the art products of antiquity, the historian with an in- 
terest in the chronology of folk art finds himself today almost 
without points of reference, apart from the numerous, but re- 
cent, objects recognized as popular. To arrive at concrete results 
one must utilize with discernment the fruits of extremely 
disparate studies: folklore, archaeology and the history of art, 
Jinguistics, political, economic, and social history, and even 
historical and climatic geography. 

The way to proceed must be to distinguish in the mass 
of folk products die various prototypes and to go back with the 
help of all the above-mentioned studies to the most ancient ones. 
At this point arises the first obstacle — the necessity of recogniz- 
m 8 in the folk product the elements drawn from the fine arts 
snd their modification by progressive deterioration or inde- 
pendent creativity. The latter cannot be minimized, for a spir- 
ttual world, even comparatively isolated from contemporary 


events, nevertheless has its inner vitality, and it i a unthinkable 
that, for lack of external stimuli, it can remain completely inert). 

The reverse aspect of the problem seems practically negli- 
gible — that is, the process of adoption into fine arts of forms 
from folk art, the so-called “process of ascent 1 ' — and the sub- 
sequent restoration of elaborated forms. This process, if it 
assumed notable proportions, could constitute a most serious 
obstacle to research on the chronology of folk art. However, 
Buch processes of ascent can only have been rare, at least to 
judge from the documentation of European medieval and mod- 
em art. The apparent or real similarities of content and icono- 
graphic repertory might be the result of the assumption of 
popular motifs into fine arts; more likely, they merely indi- 
cate the existence of a vast common heritage of belief, myth, 
and story. The salient aspect is, rather, the truly artistic one, 
that is, the style, in the effort to establish the correct chronological 
sequence of a structure or motif. 

For the recognition of a primary stratum, or at least a very 
ancient one, of folk art, it seems reasonable to take as a basis 
the study of certain decorative motifs which, among the products 
available to us, appear to bo the most widely disseminated, with 
a technical and stylistic constancy which prevails regardless of 
geographical differences, variations in the types of objects on 
which they appear, and the varying forms of the fine arts to 
which they are related. 

In this decorative repertory comprising constant motifs, 
for the most part incised or pierced in wood but also painted, 
there emerge certain elements, such as the rosette with several 
petals, with or without a central boss, inscribed m a polygon 
or a circle, or more rarely independent; the spiral rosette; the 
simple circle with a dot in the center (pls. 338, 339). Thi® type 
of ornament may be comparatively traced from Spain to eastern 
Europe and the Balkans, from Sicily and southern Italy to the 
Alpine regions and the Scandinavian peninsula. Aside from its 
appearance on a great range of useful objects (spoons, herdsmen's 
staffs, buckets, molds, corset stays, etc.) which have no corre- 
sponding form in the dated objects of the fine arts, it is em- 
ployed on coffers, chests, and boxes which repeat constructions 
known from the Hellenistic and Byzantine periods, on chairs 
that arc comparable to pieces of the 1 ath century from Georgia, 
on typical three-legged benches with a high back reminiscent 
of Tuscan Renaissance furniture, and on wardrobes clearly de- 
rived from 18th-century types. 

This broad diffusion and this survival of cultivated forms 
transmitted to folk art assures us that we are facing a fairly old 
decorative level. How old? The magic and astrological inter- 
pretations (solar disk, etc.), which may readily be offered 
and which explain the original application of such motifs on 
working implements and everyday household objects and uten- 
sils, can lead us to believe that they go back very far in time, to 
prehistoric or protohistoric origins. But this is the point at 
which documentation is lacking. The motifs, as they appear, 
evince a certain particular taste in intaglio carving and in 
arrangement, that is, a style, which may be recognized in the 
appearance and diffusion of specific dated products. 

A limestone ossuary in the Louvre shows the motif of the 
rosette in the form of a six-pointed star inscribed in a hexagon 
within a circle, repeated on the sides and on the cover. This 
is a piece from Palestine dated 1st century (pi.. 338). Strik- 
ing comparisons are observed with Jewish ossuary chests (Ar- 
chaeological Mus., Jerusalem) dated between the 1st century 
b.c. and the 1st century of our era. The rosette survives in 
barbarian goldwork (a little cross in the Landesmuseum, Karls- 
ruhe; pl. 338) and in the decoration of plutei and transennae 
in Italian churches of the 7th to xoth century, sometimes 
combining with the spiral and approaching even more closely 
the calligraphic execution of certain folk examples. Finally, 
in Byzantine works from the 9th to the 12th century an extensive 
use is made of the decorative motifs listed above, the stylistic 
interpretation of which lends itself strongly to comparison 
with the folk repertory. Examples are a relief in the Little Met- 
ropole of Athens (gth-ioth cent.), certain furniture of Byzan- 
tine influence in Georgia, U.S.S.R. (pl. 338), and the great series 
of ivory caskets (loth-xzth cent.) which have a decorative ar- 
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rangement of rosette motifs forming a frame around the individual 
carved faces, corresponding to a favorite style of ornament in 
folk chests. 

Between the ist century and the iath, therefore, the ex- 
istence of a decorative repertory clearly surviving in folk art is 
demonstrable. One of the most ancient dated folk pieces bear- 
ing such motifs is a Basque stele of 1646 (pl. 339; Paris, Musde 
des Arts et Traditions Populaires); from die 18th century on, 
the survivals are innumerable. 

At this point arise certain questions which cannot yet be 
satisfactorily answered. Granted the indisputable existence of 
this decorative repertory and of precedents in fine arts which 
long antedate the folk pieces known to us, what is the connection 
between the presumed prototypes and folk decoration? Why 
are these motifs chosen and preserved in folk tradition while 
others also present in these prototypes are not? And finally, 
are these prototypes a fine-arts point of departure from which 
the motifs were transmitted to the folk world, or did there exist 
even then a popular substratum which disappeared and of which 
no traces have been rediscovered, tad from which this decora- 
tion was adopted into the fine arts? On the basis of actual knowl- 
edge we can assert only that the fine-arts examples cited (repre- 
senting a rather wide chronological as well as geographical spread, 
though, except for the barbarian cross, prevailingly Mediter- 
ranean) cannot be considered folk, in that no distinction exists 
between these objects and art on a different cultural level. The 
choice of decorative rather than structural elements in this search 
for an ancient stratum of European folk art seems justifiable, 
since the objects are easily destroyed and their forms adapted 
to new utilitarian meeds, while the elements of ornament sur- 
vive, and the repertor y continues despite the change in the forms 
on which they appear. 

In the field of utilitarian objects, except for obviously 
archaic. examples, it is not easy to isolate equally ancient strata 
of forms and constructions that are esthetic as well as functional 
in intent, and therefore the following discussion deals with more 
limited areas, and less numerous examples. Certain types of 
folk chairs, with their spindle and spool elements, recall vividly 
the form and character of the Byzantine cathedra (pl. 340) 
as well as the Romanesque. The diffusion of the fine-arts proto- 
types (extremely rare in extant pieces but well documented in 
painting and illumination) must have been very wide in all 
Europe until the late 13th century, but in the folk world the 
preservation of the type appears to be limited mainly to northern 
Europe and Scandinavia, that is, to areas which have always 
had, because of the general availability of this material, a special 
preference for work in wood (pl. 341). However, it is not diffi- 
cult to recognize a transformation of this widely diffused form 
(which was also adopted by the sophisticated cabinetmaker) 
in the rocking chair with spindle back which appeared in Eng- 
land and in America, and which constituted a typical furnishing 
in the American colonial home. Occasional pieces may even 
go back to more distinguished late-antique prototypes. Certain 
wooden armchairs repeat tin, structure of the 6th-century 
throne of Maximian, a unique survival (pls. 340, 341). 

In all these examples, folk art appears to have preserved 
prototypes at least from late-antique, Byzantine, and Romanesque 
times. This was a world in which furniture was relatively 
rare, and the chair of state (as throne or as episcopal chair) 
inevitably had great ceremonial and symbolic importance, 
which would have made a particular impression and therefore 
established the type for ages to come. The study of folk fur- 
niture may also be enlightening to the extent that it has pre- 
served the heritage of medieval domestic furnishings. While 
the evolution of the fine arts has been very strong from the late 
Middle Ages on, the peasant and herdsman communities have 
varied very little the pattern of their tasks and thus of their 
daily habits; therefore the little furniture truly characteristic of 
the folk environment, notably the wardrobe and the chest, 
conserves almost unaltered certain more ancient forms. The 
chest had special ceremonial aspects, since it was used for the 
bridal trousseau, and also for funerary uses, in that the same 
garments often served as burial attire. The most elaborate exam- 
ples preserve certain typical motifs of the late-antique sarcopha- 


gus, such as the element of arcades carved or (through decorative 
transformation) painted on the front. The entire structure of 
the chest may reasonably be thought to go back to ancient and 
medieval wooden cheata, today extremely rare, though «n 
example is the famous pre-Romanesque wooden chest with 
arcade motifs enclosing figural elements, preserved in the 
Cathedral of Terracina, Italy (pl. 340). 

The chest was subjected to the widest variety of decoration, 
from the ancient rosette already discussed to numerous plant 
forms, often with sprays of flowers, the origin of which is much 
more recent (pl. 34a). This floral decoration is of a style which 
cannot be older than the 17th century, being dedrly derived 
— perhaps through the medium of embroidery and fabrics — 
from the cultivated taste for floral still life, originally Flemish 
but disseminated throughout Europe in the second half of the 
17th century, when it became an international genre. This 
use of a later type of decoration represents a phenomenon 
exactly opposite to that noted for the decorative repertory 
examined above. In that case the decorative motif remained 
unchanged, whereas the objects on which it appeared were mod- 
ified in response to sophisticated taste. Here, on the contrary, 
the object remains unchanged, and it is the decoration which 
represents a more recent movement from fine into folk art. 

In the 1 8th century, in certain regions such as the Alpine, 
there was a notable evolution in folk furniture, which under- 
went broad influences from the fine arts. A great part of the 
typical Alpine furniture preserves 18th-century styles, which 
were absorbed with a rapidity unparalleled in the 19th century. 
Their folk character cannot be determined solely on the basis 
of differences from sophisticated art, but must be submitted 
to less exact criteria, such as taste, the pressure of archaic ele- 
ments, the quality of the execution, and the presence of typical 
folk usage such as the insertion of the owner’s initials and the 
date (pl. 342). This statement of ownership in itself denotes 
a society in which the acquisition of goods was rare and worthy 
of special notice. These 18th-century forms, established in 
folk furniture on the threshold of the romantic “discovery” 
of the folk world, became models for the borrowing from the 
folk by the fine arts which resulted in the creation of the “rustic 
style.** Folk furniture, then, although certain types correspond 
to ancient prototypes, appears to reflect successive chronological 
levels, some of which are relatively recent. 

In the field of representation, including both animal snd 
human figures, it is even more difficult to determine a clear- 
cut stratification. From time to time individual representations 
mingle, both iconographically and stylistically, elements stem- 
ming from diverse periods and sources in history. An exception 
is the heritage of popular icons widely diffused in the Balkans 
and eastern Europe (pl. 353), for here the origin is clear, both 
in the painted and the carved examples, the source is Byzantine 
art. The reasons for the retention are also evident; the icon must 
remain what it is — in so far as decline or variation in technical 
skill permits — so as to preserve the aspects of the venerated 
image. Religious reasons therefore control and condition the 
folk artists; production of this kind is inevitably subject to s 
certain amount of control on the part of the church and finds 
its outlet in established markets, as was the case with the ma- 
donna images sold in innumerable copies at such fairs as that 
of Sinigallia on the Italian Adriatic coast. 

The problem of establishing relationship is very different 
for the repertory of legend and story, of events and histoncsl 
chronicles, which is widespread in folk representation. Here 
it is perhaps easier to go back to the source of the content than 
to that of the style, which is a seductive but untrustworthy 
foundation. There exist some typical methods of carving which 
in their rudimentary state, suggest parallels with products of 
the barbarian period ( 7 th~ 9 th cent.) or with those Romanesque 
sculptures in country hill villages which retained pre-Roman- 
esque characteristics. One example among infinite possibilitJ** 
is a barber’s kit in the Museo dellc Arti e Tradisioni Popolari m 
Rome, the representations on which offer an evocative compentoo 
with those on a bronze fibula of the 6th~7th century in the 
Musde Cantonal d’Archdologie e d’Hiatoire at Lausanne (fU* 
340, 341). In such cases the question is whether the resembled 
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arises from limited technical means or whether the images on 
many folk pieces preserve representational methods widely 
diffused before the year jooo, specifically in that society in which 
Latin and barbarian elements mingled and which lay at the 
beginnings of the new Europe. If the latter is true, we must 
suppose that, while prototypes of the barbarian period dis- 
appeared rapidly from the sophisticated levels and major centers 
of Carolingian and Ottoman and then Romanesque art, this 
style was preserved, even though continuously modified, in 
country and mountain regions long remote from urban life. 
The hypothesis is reasonable, and it would indicate another 
great stratum of folk culture which may be related to the 
barbarian phase in European art, when migrating populations 
settled within the cultural sphere of the Roman empire and 
influenced Latin craftsmen, so that a barbarian imprint blurs 
the reflection of the preceding art culture. 

However, the figural repertory cannot long remain un- 
changed — unless arbitrary forces keep it static, as in the case of 
the icon — - and therefore there exists an infinite series of stylistic 
variations for which only case by case would it be possible, 
and (hen not always, to recognize the sources. The possibilities 
of influence from the sophisticated world on folk representation 
are infinite. One of the most obvious examples is ex-votoe 
(see IV, col. 376), frequently executed by artists of the lowest 
rank who organized at the artiaan level (aa did later the painterB 
of Sicilian carts; PL. 345) and who therefore represented a stage 
between folk and a more commercialized art (pl. 353). 

The aspects thua far discussed relate to a wide area of folk- 
art products without clear geographic distinctions. A generic 
folk art going back to a supranational and absolute folk char- 
acter is naturally hypothetical. But along with these very 
general phenomena suggesting tremendously diffused cultural 
strata, the folk sphere also presents a whole series of phenomena 
with national or ethnic characteristics and within definite geo- 
graphical areas. In these cases there is at work, by intention or 
by conditioning, a local tradition which adds its own conserva- 
tive effect to the generic elements of retention. Uniformity of 
products such as those of Alpine or Sardinian folk art, the tra- 
ditionalism of the many and varied styles of costume, and all 
that which represents the particular within the general folk level 
explain the variety of the folk world, just as the general condi- 
tion in relation to the sophisticated world explains its even greater 
uniformity. The study of these national phenomena in a folk 
art corresponds to the study of centers and schools in fine arts, 
for these also are always related to urban, regional, political, 
and social factors. 

In these more limited sectors the retention of ancient na- 
tional traditions can be verified; for example, the extraordinary 
correspondence between certain folk carvings on Icelandic and 
Scandinavian furniture and those of the famous viking ships 
and on various objects of Anglo-Saxon art (pls. 340, 341); 
or again, the remarkable persistence of certain ceramic forms, 
•uch as the itria of the Italian coast between Terracina and Na- 
ples, a form documented from at least the beginning of the 15th 
century, when such pieces appear in a panel of the Virgin and 
two saints (appropriately called the "Madonna delle Itrie M ) 
in the museum of Gaeta; and finally the continuation of one of 
the most extraordinary examples of folk architecture, the trulli, 
which at Alberobello and a few other centers in Apulia still 
preserve a most ancient type of Mediterranean cone-roofed 
dwelling, the prototypes of which may be sought directly in 
the protohistoric period ( pls . 337, 354>* 

Another type of stratification may be reconstructed from two 
great divisions of folk society, the peasant fanners and the herds- 
men. It would be interesting to observe whether one might 
trace consistent differences between these two groups in types 
or techniques. A sufficiently thorough study would doubtless 
produce significant results, delineating a social stratification 
®Iong with a historical and national or geographical division. 

Investigation of historical levels would appear to be much 
? 10re difficult in the vast fields of textiles and ceramics. The 
ormer (comprising laces, embroidery, tapestry, and cloth) 
displays an exceedingly rich decorative and figural repertory 
°n heterogeneous products ranging from purely functional cloth 
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made solely to cover the body to carpets and ertfbroidery, which 
have a predominantly esthetic purpose. Because of the wide cir- 
culation of such products, the transmission from the sophisti- 
cated sphere to the folk has always been considerable. It is 
not surprising, therefore, to find in the folk-made carpets of 
Pescocostanzo (Abruzzi) and in the embroideries of Sardinia 
and Spain reminders of medieval textiles imitating the Saaaa- 
nian, and of motifs of ancient Near Eastern derivation dissemi- 
nated by Byzantine art, such as peacocks or other animals af- 
fronted beside a tree or a fountain (pl. 347). Motifs from folk 
fabrics then are sometimes naturally absorbed into carving 
and other techniques of ornamentation. With regard to carpets, 
it seems impossible to draw a categorical distinction (aside from 
modem industrial production) among those made by the nomads 
of Baluchis&n or Kurdistan, the Berbers, the Anatolians, and 
the European folk; in all these cases of traditional manufacture, 
execution with domestic means characterizes every aspect of 
the production, from the first Bpinning of thi wool to the 
dyeing and the knotting. 

Ceramics offers many obvious survivals and forms traceable 
to fine-arts prototypes, though the cultural relationships are 
not always determinable. National and geographical character- 
istics may be clearly observed in ceramics, not only in the repe- 
tition of shapes but also in the continuity of the decorative tra- 
dition, and in rare cases even in the continuation of known spe- 
cific prototypes, such as the itrie mentioned above and the 
bottles and flasks in animal form which derive from well- 
known antique ceramics of the Mediterranean area. However, 
except for comparatively simple products, the ceramic art, 
with its application of color by firing, implies technical equip- 
ment at an artisan level which goes beyond the independent 
domestic pattern of folk production and represents an interme- 
diate level between fine and folk art. Skills of such development 

— which were required also for the production of embroidery 
and lace — could well form a transition from the semifolk artisan 
workshop to the sophisticated level. This must be the explana- 
tion for the apparent continuity from products on the highest 
and most cultivated level to the more rudimentary and folklike 

— this, together with an active exchange or, at least, an easy 
and continuous passage of motifs from the fine-arts level. Like 
the icon, ceramics also attained a wide sale through markets 
and fairs, and it has thus been easy for modem industrialization 
to take possession of those outlets and to market hrands of pseudo- 
folk ceramics, industrially produced but copying traditional 
decorative motifs and shapes. Here we are confronted with an 
attitude of traditionalism maintained for commercial purposes 
on the part of sophisticated groups toward the folk level. By 
this means a new pseudo-folk level is created, but its existence 
is already marked for extinction because of the rapid leveling 
of contemporary society and because of industrial pressure to 
standardize production and limit it to examples consistent with 
the new esthetic and functional concepts of industrial design 
(q.v.). Thus the country fairs, still rich until a few years ago 
in folk or pseudo-folk products, are today inevitably characterized 
by the omnipresence of standard plastic wares. 

Folk architecture, with its close links to specific environ- 
mental conditions, availability of building materials, and func- 
tional relation to the life and work of the folk group, should 
offer a dependable basis for the determination of strata Re- 
search from the typological point of view is more advanced, 
though in the historical and documentary sense the gaps in our 
knowledge are serious. At least until the late Middle Ages the 
dwellings of Europe were mainly of wood, while only great 
religious or public buildings were constructed of stone, but it 
can be supposed that in domestic architecture too there were 
influences from fine-art forms. Today only the mountainous 
regions, which have always remained isolated, still have an 
architecture primarily of wood and still have the heavy foresta- 
tion which once covered all Europe; therefore the building 
types of these regions afford the best point of departure for 
seeking ancient strata in folk architecture (pl. 354). Their greater 
or lesser degree of technical complexity suggests greater or lesser 
antiquity in the broad classification of buildings. Certain other 
types, however, reveal very archaic origins. Besides the trulli, 
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stemming from protohistoric Mediterranean construction, there 
is a class of Mediterranean lime-washed dwellings with cu- 
bical openings and flat, barrel-vaulted, or shallow-domed roof. 
The last of these is surely Arab in origin (pl. 354); this archi- 
tecture, which is the most common type of the southern Ital- 
ian coast, is therefore for this region traceable to a cultural 
stratum later than the Arab invasion. Other examples of dwell- 
ings in France, England, and central Europe, with half-tim- 
bering filled in with compressed earth, earth and straw, etc., 
sometimes whitewashed, are traceable at least to the medieval 
period, from which some prototypes survive and great numbers 
are documented in representational art (pl. 354). 

Upon all these types and others, such as the Russian isba, 
which seem to belong to a fairly ancient style, there has been 
superimposed in Italy and in central-western Europe from the 
beginning of the Renaissance the influence of planned build- 
ing programs fostered by the cultivated classes who owned 
the land and commissioned qualified architects to build subsid- 
iary houses around their own suburban villas. The successive 
effects of these building programs," together with the functional 
needs of country life, gave rise to many types of rural archi- 
tecture which had, at least originally, very little folk character, 
but, once established, the types were then repeated with a tra- 
ditional quality attributable to the craftsmanship of the folk. 

Many other categories of folk products, such as basketry, 
symbolic and representational objects, jewelry, musical instru- 
ments, costume, toys and game equipment, are equally matters 
for investigation in terms of the historic^ relationships and 
chronology of the types. The hints contained in these pages 
serve merely to indicate and exemplify some of the problems. 

Along with the most ancient, widely diffused, and general 
levels of folk art (represented here by a certain type of deco- 
ration), we encounter the possible existence of varying social 
levels in the agricultural and pastoral groups, the national folk 
substrata, and the pseudo-folk levels produced by such specific 
influences as the industrial or building programs of the culti- 
vated classes.. Certain examples of art indicate also the activity 
of a subsophisticated or superfolk level of organized craftsmen 
that continually acts as a middle ground between folk art and 
fine art. Finally, we have also observed a continuous employ- 
ment on the part of sophisticated society of skills drawn from 
the folk world which, once restored to that world, transmit 
to it motifs obviously from sophisticated art. Other phenomena 
more typically politico-social, such as the ancient feudalism and 
the later economic paternalistic relations between the aristocracy 
and the folk group, were doubtless lines of communication for 
the successive movement of content and forms between fine and 
folk art. llie times and the reasons for this experience are 
sometimes definable and sometimes not, or not yet. Certainly 
the encounters between fine arts and folk art have often had the 
character of pure chance. The particular effect of religion on 
folk art must also have been extensive in other forms as well 
as the icon. The church has always maintained contact between 
the cultivated and the popular Jpciety and has operated to bridge 
the gap between the two worlds by specific programs. It has 
been thus from time to time either a pathway for the passage 
of fine-arts motifs into folk art (e.g., the effect on folk artists 
of the heritage of works of fine art conserved in the church), 
or a factor in preserving certain forms and representations. 

Alessandro Marabottini Marabotti 

Sampling of the folk arts. Any description or listing 
of the folk product on a world-wide basis is necessarily a sampling 
and no more than that, for each region, type of product, or 
craft is a study in itself. A selection will inevitably have a 
somewhat random character, but nonetheless it will serve to 
amplify our concept of the general nature of folk art. Certain 
categories of products occur in almost all folk regions and may 
be assumed to exist without special mention except where they 
attract particular attention by virtue of their elaboration or 
stylistic quality. We find nearly everywhere some form of 
architecture, arms, banners, calligraphic or printed documents 
and records (see calligraphy and epigraphy; graphic arts), cos- 


tume, furniture, jewelry, musical instruments, figurines, textiles, 
elaborated by embroidery, lace, etc., tools and gear, toys and 
games, utensils, vehicles (see treatment of such subjects else- 
where in the Encyclopedia). These objects may not always be 
designed or elaborated in such a way as to be called art. However 
they often are, for it is characteristic of the folk artist to lavish 
care and decoration upon objects that are inherently useful 
rather than to create distinct forms of nonutilitarian art. 

The discussion below has been organized along national or 
regional lines, since the documentation is richest under this 
aspect, but several facts should be borne in mind. One is that 
water, while a convenient political means of division, often 
serves culturally aa a means of connection. Thus the folk arts 
of areas along the Rhine, whether falling nowadays in Germany, 
France, or Switzerland, have much in common, more perhaps 
than the arts of Alsace and Brittany in France or those of the 
Black Forest and the northern parts of Germany. Similarly, 
the styles that traveled up the Danube carrying Near Eastern 
influences give an eastern European stamp to areas seemingly 
very isolated. 

Division by national boundaries interrupts somewhat the 
picture of the folk society. Interesting parallels may be drawn 
between the arts of herders, farmers, or fishermen as a whole 
in any part of the world. Areas with plentiful forests will seem 
to have much in common as contrasted with those where stone 
and clay or tile are more relied on. Certain crafts and techniques 
of world-wide diffusion, such as basketry (q.v.) and pottery 
(see ceramics), are also similar in form and decoration. 

The museum collections cited for the regions discussed 
below also constitute a sampling, since in each country or area 
rich in folk arts and crafts there are scores, if not hundreds, of 
useful assemblages of local and foreign folk works. Those 
named here are mentioned because they are extensive and well 
documented or classified, because they focus clearly upon a 
regional development of folk art, or because they present 
significantly file art of a specific trade, craft, or technique. 
Thousands of local historical, provincial, and city museums, 
“heimat” museums, and furnished buildings open to the 
public display examples, often unlabeled, of the vast production 
of the anonymous artists of the folk. 

Great Britain. The effect of the Industrial Revolution waa virtually 
to eliminate art and craft activity in England at the folk level. How- 
ever, the arts in medieval England were to a great extent popular in 
spirit, and pre- 1 8th-ccntury products remain in sufficient quantity 
to afford display in more than 175 museums and local collections 
(as of 1059). The carry-over of English, Scottish, Welsh, and Irish 
skills into the Western Hemisphere produced a heritage in the- 
United States and Canada (see below). Among the crafts are wrought 
and cast ironwork, in a variety of forms such as hinges, gates, and 
inn signs; brasswork, especially harness brasses, originally apotropaic 
in significance and still produced at Welaall; earthenware pottery in 
figurines of popular form (Staffordshire), salt-glaze household pottery, 
and lusterware in jugs and mugs; woodcarving in many forms, such 
as wall paneling in linen-fold decoration, merry-go-round horses, 
ship figureheads and stem-pieces, puppets and toys; furniture (IV, 
pl. 452; the “Windsor” chair type seems indigenous); lace, probably 
of Flemish derivation, from Buckingham and Northampton; a wide 
variety of embroidery, one type of which, smocking, was typical 
of the workingman’s costume of the past and distinguished by it* 
patterns for various trades; woodcuts, used for the illustration of 
broadside song sheets and notices; and popular painting on wagons, 
inn signs, etc. The English countryside still has examples of the 
typical half-timbered and thatched cottage going back in style to 
the Elizabethan period and late Middle Ages. 

In London, in addition to the British Museum, the Cuming, 
the Horniman, and the Geffrye Museums all have collections of folk 
material; the National Maritime Museum at Greenwich house* 
exhibits of ship figureheads and ship models; among the numerous 
municipal and local collections are the folk museums in Bristol. 
Gloucester, Cambridge, Halifax, etc. 

Outstanding folk products of Scotland — hand-spun and woven 
or knitted goods — though now largely controlled by industry 
for example, the tweeds of Harris and Lewis and the clan pbife 
are also produced to some extent in the manner of the past. Shotl^n® 
shawls knitted with the technique peculiar to this region, with me 
right needle anchored in a belt, are made in the natural ooloit ut 
undyed wool — ranging from fawn to black. The sporran, still. * 
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decorative feature of the national costume, wit originally a combina- 
tion purse, lunch kit, and ammunition pouch, with three or four 
compartments; it was made of deerskin and was closed with a mount 
and clasp of beaten iron. The typical crofter’s cottage of the west 
and the islands is long and rectangular in plan, with a heavy chimney 
at either end, a pitched slate or atone-alab roof, and a yard fenced 
with stonea. 

Such local collection* aa that of the Angus Museum at Glamis 
display in appropriate settings the household object* and implement* 
... distaffs, spinning wheels, looms, horn spoons, storage chests and 
other furniture — characteristic of Scottish folk life. Major collec- 
tions may be seen in Aberdeen, Anthropological Museum of the 
University; Edinburgh, Royal Scottish Museum and National Museum 
of Antiquitiea of Scotland; Glasgow, old Glasgow Museum; etc. 

Welsh folk art is also amply documented in museum collections 
fit Cardiff, National Museum of Wales; Carmarthen, County Museum; 
St. Fagan's, Welsh Folk Museum. Among the objects included are 
the double harp and the crowd, both used for the accompaniment 
of folk music; the implements for sheep-raiting, spinning, and weaving; 
and the tall-crowned hats once forming a part of the women's costume. 

Ireland. A broad survey of the folk products of* Ireland is given 
in the collections of the National Museum of Ireland, Dublin, and 
the Open-Air Museum, Belfast. There are numerous items relating 
to the various folk feasts and festivals. These include straw and 
rush crosses of different patterns made in connection with the feast 
of St. Brigid (Feb. 1) and put up in the houses until the recurrence 
of the feast the following year; small decorative ornaments, made 
of straw in harveattime and formerly worn by men and women 
working in the fields; and a variety of masks connected with the feast 
of Halloween (Samhain), Oct. 31. Domestic articles include specimens 
for household activities: cooking, dairying, laundry, spinning and 
weaving of flax and wool, etc. Of particular mterest are wrought-iron 
and wooden stands formerly used for baking oaten cakes on the open 
hearth. Transport is represented by specimens of pannier baskets 
and straddles from various districts; by baskets used for carrying 
small quantities of goods on the human back; whcelless slide cars 
and sledges; and a number of primitive carts with solid wooden 
wheels turning in one piece with the axle. The fishing collection 
includes wrought-iron spears for the capture of salmon and eels, 
together with nets, baskets, and other gear. Agriculture is represented 
by wooden and iron ploughs, harrows, and implements connected 
with haymaking, harvesting, and threshing. Equipment for the 
trades practiced in the countryside comprises implements for black - 
smithing, carpentry, coopering, wooden sieve-making, boring wooden 
water pumps, tinsmithing, and thatching. 

Features of the Irish costume, some still in use, are the full, 
hooded cloak worn by women of Kinsalc in County Cork; the red 
pctticost and knitted shawl of Connemara; and the Aran Islander’s 
hmvv sweater of cable and flgural stitches, hand -spun and woven 
breeches, untanned calfskin slippers, and flat tarn with pompon, 
lush laces and embroideries include the coarse white embroidery of 
Mountmellick; crochet lace with motifs of roses, shamrocks, and 
leaves, still made at Clones; eyelet and cutwork embroidery; Limerick 
»»nd Carrickmacrosa laces. Cottage-craft tweeds are still produced in 
some villages, such as Ardara, in Donegal. 

Typical of Irish rural architecture in County Cavan, West Galway, 
Donegal, etc., it the low, whitewashed cottage with steep thatched 
roof and ample chimneys. The interior has a large fireplscc for 
burning peat, with cooking equipment hung around it, and low stools 
®nd benches. The characteristic folk musical instruments are the 
small harp and the bagpipe. 

France. Characterised by a strong regional diveraity, the folk 
art of France survives most strongly in Brittany, which still maintains 
roots in a medieval past. The costume here is elaborate and each 
region is distinguished by its own traditions and coif (see costume, 

col. 49). France possesses one of the richest image-making rep- 
ertories ( Imogens ) in Europe, and in Brittany aa in the other prov- 
inces, religious sculpture and ex-voto paintings constitute a principal 
domain of expression. The iconography of the magnificent rustic 
P°lychromed saints it analogous to that of medieval art. A marked 
predilection of the Breton craftsman — as also of the Auvergnat 
R nd the Basque — it for d esigns baaed on geometric and linear, ele- 
ments, some of which recall ancient Celtic work. Other designs, 
however, are astoniahingly simple, direct, and pictorial. The santont 
(creche figurines) of Provence present a fresh and colorful picture 
°f peasant life and work, along with a naive iconography of saints 
and sacred figures. In Auvergne, the most common pattern is the 
r osettc, but much of the dtaor belongs to the same family as that 
of the Romanesque churches thereabouts. In the eastern regions 
“ordering on the Rhine the folk art* are almost identical in style and 
content with those of the nearby cantons of Switzerland and lower 


Germany, comprising carved and painted furniture, implements of 
the vintner and brewer, embroidery, pottery, festival costumes snd 
masks, etc. (See IV, pl. 45a.) 

The art of lace survives in Lorraine, and ceramics flourish in 
Alsace and somewhat lest in Auvergne and in Aquitaine. The last 
is the birthplace of French faience, created by Bernard Paliasy in the 
16th century (see ceramics, col. 290). The pastoral arts, particularly 
woodcarving (pl. 343), are prevalent in Auvergne and in Dauphine 
and Savoy. The finest ironwork is that of Lorraine, of which examples 
from the end of the 16th to the end of the iQth century are known. 

A harvest of pictorial prints (see graphic arts) in fine copper and 
wood engraving, and inspired by folklore, was produced chiefly in 
Brittany and Nantes. Rural architecture, varying widely from the 
Alps to the Atlantic and from the Mediterranean to the English 
Channel, is also of interest (PL. 354). 

Great museum collections include .those of the Muafo de 1' Homme 
and Musle <Jea Arts et Traditions Populaires, Paris; excellent regional 
exhibits such as the Mus6e Basque (Bayonne), Musfo D6partemental 
Breton (Quimper), Mus£e Altacien (Strasbourg), and Musle d’ Ethno- 
graphic et d'Histoire de la Normandie (Caen); and muM Utns of specific 
arts and trades such as the Musfo du Vin de Champagne (Eperoay, 
Marne) and the Mus6e de lTmagerie Populaire Franfaise (Epinal). 

Belgium. Folk art in Belgium encompasses a wide field, ranging 
through religious sculpture, metalwork, basketry, models set within 
glass flasks, woodcarving, gilded jewelry, and lace. Popular color 
woodcuts and handsome wood engravings stemmed from Tumhout 
near Antwerp, whence they spread to Holland and Wallonia. Old 
books vividly illustrate the objects associated with the religious 
and civil life of the Middle Ages and after. Triangular pilgrimage 
cloths, with lavish pictorial images, probably originated in Belgium. 
That Flemish art ia characterized by a marked emphasis on subject 
matter is as apparent in the finely carved wood c riches, pietiatic 
polychrome calvaries, and bizarre and archaic ex-votos in stiver and 
wrought iron as in the Antwerp marionette theaters, the grossly 
carved actor-puppeta, the giant floats parading through streets, and 
the under-glass paintings. The decorative sense manifests itself in 
arts as divergent aa the small patterned earthenware medallions 
used to adorn New Year's pastry and the geometrically incised reliefs 
and architectural motifs found on the furniture of 17th-century 
Antwerp. The pottery, including ceramic tiles, is in certain respects 
related to that of Holland, but has characteristic imagery and forma 
of its own. Flemish lacewqsJtylNpaa already renowned in the late 16th 
century; it was produced In Antwerp, Ghent, Brussels, Valenciennes 
— then a part of Flanders — and Malines. The superiority of the 
Brussels workers was later established, and today the art's renewed 
vitality is evident in the rich and elegant patterns of both bobbin 
and needle-point lace, which are embellished with graceful, minute 
ornament. Tulle, embroidery, and damaak linen are other Belgian 
textile products. 

Major museum collections are those of the Mus6e Gruuthuuse 
and Mus£e du Folklore, Bruges; Mu*6e de la Vie Wallone and Mus6e 
Curtiua, Lifcge; Museum of Flemish Civilization and Musfo du Folklore, 
Antwerp; Mus6e Luxcmbourgeois, Arlon; Muade du Folklore, Ghent; 
and Muste du Folklore, Louvain. 

Netherlands. The folk art of the Netherlands is renowned in the 
areas of ceramics and costume. Delftware, technically comparable 
to Italian majolica and old French faience, originated in the mid- 1 6th 
century, and was manufactured until the 19th. It is noteworthy for 
its blue color on a white ground, though later delft was often pol- 
y chromed or purple. Delft tiles were especially popular: geometric 
figures predominate in glazed patterns which also include arabesque 
and rosette motifs. Delft's forerunner is the Old Dutch earthenware 
of the northern Netherlands. Traditional Dutch costumes, which 
offer considerable diversity, still survive in isolated fishing villages 
and farming communities, although they are fast disappearing. The 
dress in the West Frisian and Zaan regions is particularly rich, while 
that of Volendam is the most famous. Different regions and classes 
are distinguished by the headgear, and dogs are often worn for 
work. The costume of Maarken displays the oldest elements, which 
indude the laced bodice edged with rose-patterned embroidery. 
The only textile persisting in the folk-art category ia Brabant cotton, 
a colored woven checked fabric. Mention should also be made of 
the peasant house with its pointed, thatched roof, the tall cabinets 
of Renaissance type, the ship ornaments of carved wood, and the 
psinted dfoor of 19th-century farmers' carts. Much of Dutch folk 
art is marked by an atmosphere of puritan austerity. 

Collections may be seen at the Nederland* Openluchtmuseum, 
Rijkamuicum voor Volkskunde in Arnhem, and the Museum voor 
Land- en Volkenkunde in Rotterdam. Wagons, furniture, costumes, 
and household implement* of the transplanted Dutch settler* in 
South Africa appear in the Voortrekker Museum, Pietermaritzburg. 
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Norway . The folk art of Norway it both plentiful and highly 
developed, attaining in at least four areas — carving in wood and 
other materials, painted decoration (i rosemaling), metalwork, and 
textiles — high quality and marked individuality of character. 

Woodcarving, many extant examples of which date from the 
Middle Ages, was widely used to decorate architectural members, 
furniture (fl. 341), and utensils (pl. 335). From the 14th century 
onward, it tends progressively to be dominated by an extensive 
vocabulary of abstract motifs, both freely curvilinear and geometric, 
though animal motifs persist in certain types of drinking vessels. 
Woodcarving was to some extent supplanted in the 18th century by 
rosemaling: polychrome painting which waa used to decorate any 
smooth wooden surface, and especially for architectural paneling 
and vessels (fl. 34a). As the name indicates, most of the designs 
are botanical in origin; both the designs and the powerful colors set 
rosemaling apart from other north European decorative painting. 
Metalworkers put the vocabulary of woodcarving to use in elaborate 
pins, clasps, buckles, and buttons; and the textile arts — weaving 
and embroidery — are still widely practiced, some of the most 
noteworthy results occurring in local costumes and in figured carpets. 

A type of cut- and drawn work embroidery in squared patterns from 
Hardanger is characteristic. The har&angerfele , a fiddle with sympa- 
thetic strings, inlaid with ivory or mother of pearl or decorated with 
poker work, was used for festive occasions, weddings, and even funerals. 

Museum collections are numerous and extensive; among them 
are: Oslo, Norake Folkemuaeum; Bergen, Hiatoriak Museum and 
Vestlandske Kunstindustri Museum; Elvenin, Glomdalsmuseet 
(outdoors); regional collections such as those at Drammen, Lillc- 
hamraer, Stavanger, and Egersund. 

Sweden. Swedish folk art is now organized under the auspices 
of a national association of handcraft societies; the products of its 
unorganized past are, however, plentifully preserved. Some of these 
date from as early aa about 900. Wood carvings and textiles were the 
dominant art forms. Woodcarving was the principal medium of 
adornment for architectural elements, household articles, and fur- 
niture of all kinds until painting supplemented (and sometimes 
replaced) it in the 18th century. Woven and embroidered textiles, 
besides their use in costumes, were also used for interior decoration 
in the form .of cushions, coverlets, and, for festive occasions, wall 
hangings. (Swedish tapestries were exported to the other Scandi- 
navian countries.) They too were progressively supplemented by 
paintings, sometimes on linen or paper hangings, sometimes on the 
walls themselves (pl. 336). The folk painting of Sweden generically 
resembles the rosemaling of Norway; it differs in its preference for 
a more discreet color scale and in its frequent expansion into quasi- 
realistic scenes. Also of interest is Swedish metalwork, which includes 
elaborately worked silver pins and clasps and the imaginative use of 
wrought iron in intricate candlesticks, door mounts, and grave crosses. 
Swedish lace includes examples of exceedingly high quality. The 
repertory of forms in Swedish folk art has as a foundation the vigorous 
abstract or zoomorphoua interlace of viking art, an element which 
never entirely disappears. This repertory was, however, enriched 
and even transformed by successive adaptations from all the major 
decorative styles of Continental Europe, from Gothic through rococo. 

One of the typieal Nordic folk musical instruments, the nyekel- 
harpa , was long retained in Sweden. Actually a bowed hurdy-gurdy, 
it waa played on the lap. 

The first open-air museum, the Skansen Museum, Stockholm, 
founded in 1890 by Artur Hszeljus, displays rural architecture and 
furnishings, and houses an archive of Swedish folk culture. It paved 
the way for the broad and useful museum activity shown also at 
HalmBtad, Hallands Museum; Karlstad, Vftrmlands Museum; Lulek, 
Norrbottcns Museum; Umei, Visterbottens L&ns Museum; and 
others at Vftxjd, Varberg, Viaby, etc. 

Denmark . The historical development of Danish folk art it very 
similar to that of Swedish and Norwegian folk art, except that in 
Denmark folk art died out almost completely during the 19th century, 
so that the practice of handcrafts today is based on a revival rather 
than a continuation of folk traditions. Danish folk art is like that 
of Norway and Sweden in character, too, with certain general differ- 
ences. As in Norway and Sweden, the dominant /nodes of popular 
artistic expression were woodcarving and textiles (weaving, embroidery, 
lace), but in both media Danish artisans were much more prone 
to make human figures, animals, birds, or flowers the units of their 
designs. A style of openwork embroidery called “hedebo” waa widely 
distributed. Wall paintings are leas important in Denmark, but 
painted furniture was popular in the 18th and 19th centuries: its 
plant and flower motifs tend to be less exuberant, more carefully 
balanced, more sparsely applied than elsewhere in Scandinavia. 
Ceramics was an important branch of folk art in Denmark; German 
influences are often apparent in the slip-trailed designs (III, pl. 164). 


The Nationalmuseet in Copenhagen has a division for Danish 
folk life and extensive archives on the subject are maintained at the 
Royal Library. At Sorgenfri there is a good open-air museum. 

Finland . Finnish folk art ia in almost every respect very closely 
akin to Swedish. It embraces the same genres — woodcarving (fl. 
343), textiles, wall and furniture painting, metalwork; its repertory 
of forms is similar; and it underwent roughly the same chronological 
evolution. Among Its textile products, however, there are some 
that are not paralleled in Sweden. The moat important of these 
purely Finnish types is the ryijy , a tufted and patterned textile used 
for coverlets, will hangings, or rugs. 

The typical folk musical instrument, of ancient origin, was the 
kantele, with five horsehair strings, played on the knee or on a table 
to accompany runic songs. 

The Kan sail ismuseo at Helsinki, the open-air museum at Seurat- 
sari, and many local museums offer documentation of Finnish arts. 

Lapland. The folk art of Lapland, comprising the northernmost 
parts of Norway, Sweden, Finland, and the Kola Peninsula in Russia, 
must be considered as a separate entity. Of the Lapp arts, that 
which is most like its south Scandinavian counterparts is metal- 
work. Carving is done primarily in horn or bone and consists largely 
of delicately incised geometric patterns. Costumes are made of 
reindeer akin and for their ornament rely on patterns of metal beads 
and embroidery in metal thread; silver or ailver-gilt clasps and 
brooches may be applied about the collar. The esthetic aims of Lapp 
art are quite distinct from those of Scandinavian folk art in general: 
its designs, abstract and intricate, are fastidiously balanced. 

Baltic region. Folk arts and customs of Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Estonia have attracted scholarly attention since the late 17th century 
because of the late survival in those areas of ancient motifs and folk 
practices. Textiles, woodcarving, architectural ornament, gravestones, 
painted Easter eggs, furniture and household implements, and the 
iron-tipped roofed poles that once numbered in the thousands in 
Lithuania — all these bear a repertory of decorative designs closely 
resembling the elements of protohiatoric Scandinavian and Near 
Eastern arts. Among the motifs are wheels, stars, rosettes, double 
axes, birds, snakes, paired animal heads, flowers, and trees. Linguistic 
studies have been adduced to link such motifs to solar mythology 
(e,g., that the word for rosette or daisy means “little sun”). Marriage, 
funeral, childbirth, harvest, and sowing customs persisting to recent 
times, as in southern Estonia, have been studied to show the r etention 
of belief in the apotropaic, good-hick, or fertility significance of such 
motifs as the ax, the bird, the life tree. While overeathtisiastic inter- 
pretation has sometimes made such attociations suspect, more objective 
studios still tetid to show the links of these Baltic traditional motif* 
with a vary remote past. Typical of the products of the area are 
owed wooden distaffs, laundry boaters, towel holders, carved and 
painted dower cheats, house posts and gables, religious figures (pl 
333), and the above-mentioned roofed poles, which were carved in 
the form of rayed wheels, crosses, and plant and animal forma and* 
were erected at crossroads, on hills, in cemeteries, etc., in commem- 
oration of the major events of human life. The museums in Kaunas, 
Vilnyus, Tiga, Tartu, and Shaulyai offer displays of these arts. 

Portugal. The folk art of Portugal has many affinities with that 
of Spain. Its formal repertory includes various motifs of Islamic 
derivation, often simplified or naturalized. Folk woodcarving com- 
prises two groups of objects: one consists of votive statuettes, crkchc 
figures, puppets, prow figures carved for boats, etc.; the other, in 
which a largely abstract vocabulary is employed, includes furniture 
and utensils decorated in low relief and is importantly represented in 
elaborate openwork ox yokes (fl. 335). Peculiarly Portuguese folk- 
art products are the boxes and other articles made of cork which may 
be ornamented by incision and (often) painting. Portuguese weaving 
and embroidery are worthy of mention, and Portuguese lace hat 
long been famous. The branch of folk art most highly developed in 
Portugal, however, is ceramics. Its range ia considerable — taking 
in plates with spirited pictorial decoration, oil jara of many and often 
original forms, and figurines — and its quality ia high. It is for the 
most part majolica. Ironwork and the astulejos (painted and glased 
tiles) which are so important a decorative element in Portuguese 
architecture can also in part be considered a folk product. 

Museums displaying these products include Lisbon, Museu de 
Artes Decorativas Portuguese* and Muaeu de Arte Popular, Caacaiii 
Museu de Arte Popular; Belem, Museu Etnoldgico Portuguds; Faro, 
Museu Maritimo; and various regional museums. 

Spain. Spanish folk art displays tremendous stylistic variation 
in which there are retained influences of Celtic, Moorish, Berber 
Greek, and Roman origin. Its rural architecture, for example, rang* 
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from the gray stone villages of the Basque region to the white Medi- 
terranean dwellings of Iviaa (Balearic Is.), from the thatch-roofed 
borrows of Valencia to the hdrreot (granaries) of Galicia. The furni- 
ture is generally solid and sturdy, with decoration of geometric mo- 
tifs; sometimes benches are built directly into the house in stone 
or stucco. Architectural decoration features glased and painted 
tiles (amtlqot; pl. 351) and wrought iron in gates, balcony rails, 
door knockers, hinges, weather vanes, etc. The latter technique is also 
used conspicuously for crosses (pl. 350). Metalwork in copper, brass, 
and bronze produces household items such as fire tongs, braziers, and 
pitchers. Brilliantly colored pottery differs in form and decoration 
according to the region (see czramics, III, col. 289). Glassware is 
also of interest, preserving ancient shapes such as that of the porrdn , 
a drinking vessel somewhat resembling a wineskin. Costume (q.v., 
IV, col. 49) involving a wealth of decoration with figured weaving, 
lace, embroidery (pl. 347), brilliant facings, braids and tassels, jewelry, 
and carved combs, preserves ancient court fashions and Berber and 
Moorish styles, along with peasant garments comparable to other 
costumes of western Europe. Centers of needlework and laces since 
the 17th century have been Almagros, Manzanaros, Granatula, and a 
number of towns in Catalonia. Toys, crfcche figures, fans, carved, 
painted, and modeled figurines (such as the Balearic bronzes and 
Andalusian ivories), ship models, and popular prints all have a par- 
ticular flavor in Spanish folk art. Religious folk sculpture (IV, pl. 213) 
is often closely related to the style of the famous pilgrimage madonnas 
and shows long-retained Gothic influence. 

Museums especially rich in these arts include the Pueblo Espaflol, 
Madrid; Museo de Artes Po pula res, Barcelona; Museo del Cau Ferrat, 
Sitgea, with an excellent collection of metalwork; Museo Municipal 
de San Tclmo, San Sebastifa; the Cau Mulct, Palma de Majorca; 
the ethnographical museum at Bilbao; etc. 

Italy. A regional personality emerges in all branches of Italian 
folk art — architecture, pottery, textiles, costume, sculpture, and 
painting. The variety of building styles may be exemplified by the 
trulli of Apulia (pus. 337, 354), the flat-roofed or shallow-vaulted 
houses of the south, the courtyard plan of Po Valley farms, and the 
porchlike lolla construction of Sardinia. The northern area comes 
close in style to the ana of Austria and Switxerland, with houses of 
Alpine construction (PL. 354); woodcarving of religious figures in 
emaciated Gothic linearity from the Alpine valleys and in sturdy, 
vigorous massiveness from the northeastern area; and ironwork in 
shop and inn signs, grills, and gates. 

Of the wealth of folk products from Sicily many examples are 
described in the text above — the carved and painted carta (pl. 345); 
the puppets and potters (pl. 345) of the popular theater; woodcarving; 
the pottery in ancient forms; the Nativity figurines of a well-known 
individual folk artist, Giovanni Maters; ex-votot (IV, pl. 209); 
embroidery and costume (IV, pl. 32). In addition, the repertory 
of paintings on fishing boats might be mentioned, with depictions 
in bright, flat colors of saints, mermaids, open eyes, angels, and 
fantastic sea creatures, sometimes accompanied by prayers, mottoes, 
and decorative striping, data, or other conventional elements. The 
traditional Sardinian arts of woodemrving (pl. 34a) include incised 
decoration on horn, gourds, etc. (plb. 341, 344); pottery (III, pl. 164); 
weaving of tapestries, carpets, bedspreads; masks of painted wood; 
gold jewelry; and costume (IV, pl. 32) — all distinguished by a 
homogeneous regional atylc. A very ancient folkiike level of art is 
exhibited in the nuraghic votive bronzes (IV, PL. 207). The Abruzzi 
action is noted for its carved wooden implements (pl. 348), for 
its embroidery and bobbin lace, that of Peacocostanzo especially, 
■nd for its silver filigree jewelry in lacy patterns. Flowers, bouquets, 
sheaves of grain, etc., are fashioned with colored paper for processions 
(pl. 349) and festive occasions, an art which reaches its height in the 
Sulmona confections of almonds and sweets, silk-wrapped and 
assembled in elaborate shapes. 

Other noteworthy regional products include the pillow laces 
and pottery of Calabria; the glass of Campania (pl. 351) and the 
Vencto; and the carved and painted fishing boats of the Adriatic 
coast, often with the figure of a ballerina painted on the prow. 
Widespread production of festival and processional equipment includes 
carnival floats; religious figures; constructions such as the Viterbo 
tower of St. Rose (IV, pl. 213); banners; masks, often of wood in the 
north and papier-mftcht in die south; elaborate breads and cakes 
m hundreds of traditional shapes; as well as such ephemeral products 
a« religious symbols depicted in flower petals spread along the path 
°f » procession and intricately interwoven palm leaves with ribbons 
wid colored paper for Palm Sunday. Ex-votos occur in all areas 
in various types of work — painting, carving, molded papicr-mAch^, 
cwy, embroidery (see pl8. 322, 333; IV, pl. 209). See also ceramics, 
lll» col. 289; costume, IV, col. 48; for examples of jewelry, VI, 
PL - 277, and of Italian popular prints, IV, pl. 18a and VI, PL. 4 * 3 * 

Among the museums are the following: Museo delle Arti e Tra- 


dizioni Popolari, Rome, and Museo Naztonak di S. Martino, Naples, 
for general Italian collections; Museo Internaiionale della Ceramics, 
Faenza, for both Italian and other folk pottery; Museo Nsvalc, 
La Spezia, for arts of tailors and fishermen. For northern and Alpine 
areas, Museo dell* Alto Adige, Bolzano; Museo Diocesano, Breaaanone; 
Museo Civico, Trent; Museo Civico, Udine; Museo Camico di 
Arte Paesana, Tolmezzo. Other regions: Museo Nazionale, Sassari; 
Museo Pitre, Palermo; Museo Pepoli, Trapani; Museo Etnografico 
Romagnolo, Forll; Museo Civico, Bassano del Grappa. The museums 
of Bari, Lecce, Taranto, etc., exhibit ancient folk arts. 

Germany. German folk art is particularly rich in its historical 
development and visual documentation. In the 18th century, which 
marks the summit of the art, the peasant was idealized in the humorous 
figures and satirical groups of Meissen porcelain. Pottery making 
flourished and still produces colorful figurines (pl. 351), jugs, and 
painted plates (III, pl. 164), with subjects from the Bible, nature, 
folk life, and a brood repertory of geometric motifs. The German 
genius for woodcarving la expressed in countless forms — gingerbread 
molds (pl. 348), religious figures such as the Palmetr! (a processional 
figure of Christ riding a donkey for Palm Sunday), spindles and 
distaffs, spoon racks, wine casks and barrel bungs, sleighs, milk pails, 
shop signs. Religious symbols appear on votive painting (IV, pl. 208), 
often done on glass; these arc often found in Bavarian churches. 
In the painting of furniture and the carved exteriors of rustic houses, 
floral motifs dominate. Rural architecture, which ranged from the 
primitive straw-roofed hut to the 17th-century Lower Saxon timber- 
framed facade with its brick and painted decoration, is still of great 
interest, with its reminders of medieval buildings. The typical house 
of the Black Forest, with barns, storage, and woodshed all under 
one deep overhanging roof, its fancifully railed balconies, its occasional 
painted motifs and mottoes on the exterior, while similar to other 
Alpine and Jura houses, constitutes s unique style. In textile designs 
(pi~ 347) pictorial and abstract geometric elements coexist; an em- 
broidery stitch based on that in Renaissance pattern books in Augsburg 
spread throughout Europe. German toys are world-famous (see 
OAMB8 and toys and VI, pl. 1). Although not usually remarkable for 
refinement and delicacy, German folk art excels in craftsmanship. 

Throughout Germany the folk arts are amply displayed in local 
and regional collections. Aside from major museums such as the 
Berlin Museum for Volkakunde (Staatliche Museen), the Munich 
Bayerisches Nationalmuseum, the Karlsruhe Schlosamuseum, the 
Germanise hes National- Museum in Nttmberg, the Wiirttembcrg- 
isches Landesmuteum in Stuttgart, and the Dresden Museum for 
Volkskunat, there are museums devoted to specific crafts, such as 
the Dcutches Ledermuseum of Offenbach and the Deutsches Brot- 
museum of Ulm, and local exhibits in Kiel, Konstanz, Schleswig, 
Hannover, Hamburg, Freiburg im Bresgau, Essen, etc. 

Sxvitaerland. Almost every important branch of European folk art 
is represented in Switzerland, and the art has a somewhat international 
character, revealing a kinship in the various regions with that of the 
adjoining countries, for example in pottery (figurines and stove tiles 
as well as vessels) and in metalwork (wrought-iron signs, grave crosses, 
and candlesticks). The painted and engraved glassware originally 
introduced by German immigrants became a flourishing Swiss art. 
Woodcarving was the principal means of adornment for furniture 
(pls. 339, 342) and interior paneling until the end of the x8th century, 
when it was in large part replaced by painting (floral motifs and 
rustic scenes); it continues to be of importance in the ornamentation 
of implements and utensils, in figurines and toys, and in the extra- 
ordinary grotesque masks used for festivals. The objects created 
for the spring and winter festivals are outstanding in Switzerland; 
they include, in addition to the masks, elaborate costumes and head- 
dresses, the special Dreikdnigspferd (costume and crown with a 
hobbyhorse, for the Three Kings), Paimtuls^ and Easter processional 
altars; Easter eggs; pastries from carved molds (pl, 348), noiaemaken, 
etc. Painting occurs in independent panels, as well as on furniture, 
inn signs, pails (pl. 343), etc.; and as mirror and glass painting. The 
cut-paper work (pl. 349) making use of silhouette and appliquAs of 
colored paper is notable. Typical themes in these arts are the Alpfakrt 
(leading cattle to mountain pastures), scenes of farm life such as 
butchering, inn scenes, and rows of animals, often combined with 
stylized motifs such aa the heart or vaae-and-vine. Examples of 
ornamented calligraphy occur especially in the OsUrschrifun , for 
the Easter examination, and the Nagahrmtiwche, or New Year*# 
wishes, which may also be made of cutouts. Scenes with miniature 
figures are extremely popular among the Swiss, and they may be 
executed with wood, wax, paper, or in movable cardboard cutouts, 
often set up as k&stchen (in boxes) or inside bottles. Lenten scenes 
in wax are a specialty of nuns; there are various holy scenes such 
as the Last Supper and crucifixes with instruments of the Passion, 
ss well aa merry-go-rounds with dancing couplet. Among Swiss 
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textiles lace and embroidery are of particular interest, and the jewelry 
is distinguished by the filigree work, especially in clasps and pendants. 

The Schweizerischea Museum EUr Volkskunde, Basel, is analytically 
organized and very active in special exhibitions. Other good collections 
include the Schweizerischea Landeamuseum and the Kunstgewerbe- 
muaeum der Stadt Zurich, both in Zurich; the Heimatmuseum, 
Appenzell; and the Schweizerischea Bauemmuscum, Wohlenschwil. 

Austria. The folk art of Austria is exceedingly rich, though it is 
now concentrated in Upper Austria and, above all, in the Tirol. 
The rural architecture of the Alpine regions, with its characteristic 
overhanging balconies and eaves, its carved and painted beams and 
other elements, is well known. Woodcarving (including chip carving, 
relief carving, and inlay) and painting are also used to adorn furniture 
and domestic articles (IV, pl. 45a). Carved and painted votive 
atatuettes and groups should be mentioned, as should wooden demon 
masks (pl. 350) and toys. In the realm of pure painting, votive and 
memorial paintings on panel and glass are important, and fresco 
paintings, often of a purely decorative nature, are to be found on the 
walls of many houses. Austrian folk pottery, very abundant, is of two 
types: colored-glaze ware (often painted) and majolica. The pictorial 
decoration of dishes and vessels, which became general in the 16th 
century, shows Italian and German influences. Ceramics are also used 
for votive statuettes and plaques, and for the tiled stoves which are a 
characteristic feature of rural living rooms. Stove tiles are colored 
with glazes and may in addition bear figures or scenes molded in 
relief. Of the Austrian folk textile arts, lacemaking is the most highly 
developed. Wrought ironwork, used in elaborate signs, fire irons, 
window grilles, etc., is a specialty of Styria. 

In addition to the extensive collections of the Museum fUr 
Volkskunde in Vienna, there are excellent displays in Graz, Steirisches 
Volkskundcmuseum; Imst, Heimatmuseum; Innsbruck, Tiroler Volks- 
kunstmuseum; Linz, Oberfisterreichisches Landeamuseum; Ried im 
Innkreis, Innviertler Volkskundehaus; Salzburg, Volkskundcmuseum. 

Hungary. Hungarian folk art of the past is abundantly preserved. 
Since the end of World War 11 a government program has been estab- 
lished to* revive and promote the traditional arts, commissioning 
works and offering honorary titles to artists. Traditional designs are 
generally floral — roses, tulips, petals — or conventionalized floral 
motifs, but birds also appear commonly, and on the carvings of 
herdsmen whole scenes are shown. A recurrent representation is 
that of a highwayman ( betydr ). Red in various tints and shades is 
perhaps the favorite color. 

Hungarian folk pottery was produced in large quantities from 
the 1 6th through the 19th centuries, in all parts of the country, though 
certain centers of the Great Plain region — H6dmez#vA*Arhely, 
Debrecen, MezttcaAt — were especially known for their communities 
of potters. It achieved an impressive mastery of form and decoration 
in water jugs, brandy flasks, “Miska" jugs, etc. Ornamental designs, 
not always employed, were applied either by the slip-trailing technique 
(pl. 351) or, less often, by incision, and usually consist of plant and 
animal forms, often literally rendered (III, pl. 164), though verses and 
inscriptions also appear. The rural costumes of Hungary are sump- 
tuous, and vary not only with locality but also with the occupation 
of the wearer (herdsmen, for instance, have a separate group of 
costumes). Leather appliquA on sheepskin coats was a special tech- 
nique of furriers. Costumes may involve several techniques — em- 
broidery, weaving, appliquA — and materials — linen, leather, lace. 
Woven figured bands of color Cumanian embroidery in wool 
appear on household linens. Men's betrothal shirts were embroidered 
in white, and black-on-white or white-on-black embroidery is 
characteristic of some areas. 

Hungarian furniture — dower chests, chairs, etc. — is often or- 
namented by carving, painting, or incision, or a combination. Incised 
ornament (pl. 344) is largely geometric, as are some textile designs; 
these form exceptions to a prevailing naturalistic orientation in Hun- 
garian folk art. The objects carved, sculptured, and painted by the 
shepherds include little masterpieces — for example, the representa- 
tion of u shepherd watching his flock carved on a razor box. The 
technique is varied from simple incision, sometimes filled with soot, 
tallow, or colored sealing wax, to embossed and inlaid work. 

Among the folk-art collections are those at Balaasagyarmat, PolAc 
Mtizeum; Budapest, Magyar Nemzeti Muzeum; Mezdk&vesd, Maty6 
Mfizeum; MohAcs, Kanizsai Dorottya Muzeum; PAcs, JAnus Pan- 
nonius Mijzeum; SzckszArd, Balogh Ad Am Muzeum; Szombathely, 
Sabaria Muzeum; VeazprAm, Bakonyi Muzeum; Zalaegerszeg, 
Gdcaeji Muzeum. 

Czechoslovakia. Czechoslovak folk art ranges through most genres 
and media, and is of outstanding interest in several. It is now produced 
chiefly in Slovakia and eastern Moravia. The textile arts are rep- 
resented by an exceptional wealth of costumes, mostly embroidered 
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and in many cases of a magnificence unsurpassed in eastern Europe. 
The folk pottery introduced by German and Italian Anabaptist 
immigrants in the 16th century toon took on a distinctive local 
character, spreading to other segments of the population. It is pre- 
dominantly of the majolica type and portrays plants, animals, and 
people, sometimes integrated into pictures, sometimes highly stylized, 
with a free and scratchy line much in evidence. It includes figurines 
ss well ss dishes and vessels, and makes a specialty of ornamented 
Easter eggs. Akin to the ceramic designs in their decorative linear 
quality are the interior paintings which are such a striking feature 
of Slovak rural architecture. They tend, however, to be much more 
formally framed and composed, typically applying a patterned prolif- 
eration of stylized botanical detail to such elements as fireplaces and 
cupboards or to whitened clsy walls. Printing on glass has also been 
sn important folk art in Czechoslovakia since about 1800; it is usually 
religious or narrative in intent, and its color schemes depend heavily 
on the contrast between vermilion and blue (see IV, col. 378). Czecho- 
slovak woodcarving includes, besides household utensils ( pl . 343) 
such as pails with incised human figures and door details representing 
human heads, numerous polychromed votive statuette*, satirical groups 
of the arts and trades, and devotional subjects. Throughout its range, 
Czechoslovak folk art retains a strongly individual character; among 
its distinguishing marks are great freedom and fantasy in inven- 
tion and an unconventional gaiety of effect (pl. 348). 

The outstanding museums for Czechoslovak folk art include: 
Prague, Stfediako VlastividnA Price; Brno, MoravakA Museum v HmA; 
Bratislava, Slovenske Museum. 

Bulgaria. The art of Bulgaria is naturally not dissimilar to that 
of Yugoslavia and Romanis, though here there were inherited some- 
what closer ties with Constantinople and the East. Embroidery is 
done typically in red on white, often with contrasting accents in one 
or two other colors, and in minutely detailed geometric patterns; 
often it shows affinities with the embroidery of western Russia. 
Related rather to Greek art are Bulgarian woodcarving and metalwork, 
the latter centered in Vidin and other towns of the Danube region. 
Both genres are characterized by an extensive use of intricately 
interlaced arabesque in low relief. Glazed earthenware, unsophisticated 
but attractive, is also produced. Folk icons in the Byzantine tradi- 
tion are also of interest. 

The Ethnographical Museum in Sofia has important displays. 

Yugoslavia. The folk art* here preserve Slavic, Germanic, Magyar, 
Turkiah, Byzantine, and Roman styles and present similarities to 
ornament and pottery forms of local finds from the Stone and Bronze 
Ages. Six maior cultural areas may be distinguished. In the north- 
eastern Alpine region (Slovenia and part of Croatia) the houses and 
granaries resemble those of nearby Austrian province*. Painting 
on glass (pl. 353), painted beehive panda (PL. 33 $)* festival masks, 
painted or reserve-dyed Easter eggs in geometric end floral designs, 
and incised gourds arc characteristic products. The Mediterranean 
area (I stria and Dalmatia) manifests its Roman and Italian heritajp 
in stone buildings roofed with tiles or slate. Other arts include silk- 
and silk embroidery of Venetian type, lace, huge stone storage js«. 
and straw work in woven and braided objects. The Dinaric mountain 
region (Bosnia to Montenegro) still preserves the ancient herdsmen'* 
craft of woodcarving (pl. 339), at well as some wheel-turned pottery, 
figured knit goods, and braided leatherwork. The architecture includes 
log cabins with inner walls of wicker as well as buildings of indent 
circular plan. Geometric decoration prevails in carving, textiles, and 
on Easter eggs. Still occasionally to be found is the traditional tingle- 
stringed fiddle, the gusle , often bearing a horse's head or horseman 
as a scroll ornament. In the Pannonian agricultural plains area (SmJ- 
vonia), a high level of c raf t sm anship is found in woodcarving, lavishly 
decorated textiles (pl. 347), and wheel -made glazed pottery. Ibw 
houses are frequently low, three-room structures with thatched roofr 
The Morava Valley region of Old Serbia And Kosmet hat a typictl 
farmhouse style — square in plan with an open area at one comer 
and a shingled roof. Pottery formerly was made by women only 
and without the wheel. Straw work includes objects associated with 
the customs (II, pl. 234). The most strongly Orientalised of all the 
regions, Macedonia, has houses of field atones or bricks with logs 
between courses. Weaving and embroidery with gold, heavy carp 6 ** 
and covers of Byzantine influence, and work in leather and metals 
(see PL. 350) are the major crafts. (See also costumx, IV, c ol . S 1 *! 

Good representative collections are to be found in the 
graphic museums of Split, Zadar, Zagreb, and Belgrade; the Slavonian 
Museum, Osijek; the Macedonian Folk Museum, Skoplje; and® 6 
Zemaljiaki Museum, Rijeka. 

Romania. Besides an extraordinary diversity of elaborate oostumj* 
and textiles (see pl. 347, and cootumi, IV, col. 51), Romanian te* 
art includes several strikingly individual types of rural architecture sno 
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tculpture. Especially noteworthy among the former are the churches 
of Bukovina and northern Moldavia, of plastered masonry with 
overhanging eaves to protect exterior frescoing, and the wooden 
churches of Transylvania, which are dominated by extremely tall, steep 
shingle roofs (often multiple) that give them a somewhat pagoda- 
like appearance. Architectural elements are often carved or incised, 
as are household furnishings and implements of all kinds (pl. 343). 
Romanian woodcarving — and Romanian folk art in general — shows 
s predilection for patterns com p osed of small-scale geometric units 
intricately interwoven and tirelessly repeated. It tends to be markedly 
primitive in appearance, and some motifs bear a strong similarity 
to ancient Scythian onea. Among its most unique manifestations arc 
outdoor votive eroeeae, often multiple and roofed, which may be 
painted as well as carved and incised. loon painting on glaaa (see IV, 
col. 378) and wood engraving should be mentioned, as should pottery 
(see ceramics. III, col. 191), which is still an active art. 

The outstanding collection of these arts is in the Folk Museum 
of the Romanian People's Republic, Bucharest. 

Albania. The folk art of Albania includes many of the genre* 
piseticed among its Balkan neighbors, giving them its own particulir 
variations and emphases. The carved wooden icon screens executed 
m southeastern Albania, for instance, resemble those carved serosa 
the border in Greece, while Albanian textiles have more in common 
with those of southern Yugoslavia. Textiles are particularly striking; 
they are for the most part woven, using vivid color* and complicated 
geometric designs that eschew curved lines and forms derived from 
nature. Embroidery is also used in die varied costumes of Albania 
(*ee costume, IV, col. 5a). In metalwork and woodcarving curvilinear 
arabesque is important, and plant and animal forms appear freely 
in the latter, especially in architectural decoration. The gold and sil- 
ver filigree of Shkodttr is well known. Albanian folk art remains active 
in all its branches (see Albania, 1 , col. 184). Examples may be seen 
in the museum of ethnography and archaeology in Tirana. 

Greece. Greece represents perhaps an extreme in the regional 
diversity which characterizes most national folk arts, for it comprises 
not only such distinctive continental areas as the Peloponneaoe, Mac- 
edonia, and Epiros, but unique island styles as well. The folk heritage 
reflect* an era when Greece was the hub of various cultural manifesta- 
tions; the influence of its geographical position at the meeting place 
of east and west may be detected in the style of folk icons, which 
•how s more Oriental and Byzantine trend in some examples and a 
more Hellenistic derivation in others. The architecture defies general 
statements except for the prominence in coastal areas of whitewashed 
•tone, which characterizes these as it does various Mediterranean 
shores. There are the unique clustered towers of the Mani at the 
southern tip of the peninsula, enclosed compounds of straw huts 
m the grazing areas, a variety of stone dwellings along the moun- 
tainsides, characteristic dovecotes, windmills, etc. Greek building 
can be highly spontaneous, and the assembly of architectural shapes 
into an almost abstract whole, as on the island of Mykonos (pl. 354), 
is of great interest to modem architects. 

On the continent Greek folk art is now produced most impor- 
tantly in Epiroa and the Pindoa mountains, with the city of Yannins 
« long-renowned center for its making and marketing. The textile 
*rt*, currently the most widely practiced in Greece, find their most 
elaborate expression in the diverse costumes (see 111, col. 52), 
*hich may simultaneously employ woven ornament, embroidery 
( p i.. 346), tooled leather, and lace. Carpets display notable quality, 
in which Near Eastern influence is apparent, along with rougher 
examples in which vivid and subtle hues are mingled in random areas 
with striking effect. Heavy fabrics, used for hangings, saddlery, 
carrying bags, etc., are strongly localized, for example in the bold 
ffeometrized designs against white in Macedonia, the soft intricate 
patterns of Corfu, or the weaving-embroidery combinations of Epiros. 
A high standard of craftmanship appears in Greek metalwork, used 
extensively for personal ornaments (VI, pl. *77), household vessels, 
lamps, etc.; Yannina silver is well known. Other household imple- 
ments and furnishings may be decorated with elaborate wood- 
Cary mg in low relief, • genre which reaches its height in icon screens 
and in the interior paneling of houses (especially in the north); among 
homelier objects the carved distaffs (pl. 344) are notable. Ceramics 
include both the relatively primitive vessels of continental Greece, 
with crude but distinctive slip patterns, and the more sophisticated 
wares produced in Rhode* and other island centers, in which foreign 
influences — notably Italian or Near Eastern'— are apparent (see 
<*hamics, HI, col. 991). 

particular interest is the persistence of these lively arts in 
modern times; rural hand-spinning is almost universal, and the 
traditional costume is worn in daily life, not merely for festivals. 
1 hua much of the materiel is still to be found in local fairs or antique 
! 'hop 8t The general collections are to be sought primarily in Athens. 


The Museum of Decorative Arts exhibits especially embroidery, 
distaffs, and religious objects exemplifying fine woodcarving and 
incised mother-of-pearl insets in Byzantine style. The Benaki Museum 
has a section on popular arts particularly rich in costumes, and the 
Byzantine Museum has a well-analyzed collection of popular icons. 
An interesting regional museum is that at Mctsovon in Epiros, where 
characteristic furnishings and utensils (notably in wood) are assembled 
in a dwelling, along with a collection of local fabrics. 

Poland. Woodcarving is among the most widespread manifesta- 
tions of Polish folk art. It includes votive statues and adornment 
of domestic implements (pl. 339) and furnishings of all kinds. Polish 
rural architecture, which comprises many regional types, often has 
carved gables, caves, shutters, doors, rafters, and other elements. 

In the region of Krakdw, carving is replaced by or combined with 
painting, and many houses have painted walls and fireplaces like 
those of Slovakia, though the paintings, which use mostly plant 
motifs, tend to be more nsturalisticslly conceived. Painted furniture 
is also common in this area. Elsewhere interiors are decorated with 
one of the most characteristic products of Polish folk art, elaborately 
patterned cutouts of colored paper (pl. 349), which are pasted to the 
walls or mounted in complex structures and hung from the ceiling. 
Polish folk pottery varies widely in form and technique; vessels may 
be given monochrome glazes or may be painted with plant and animal 
forms and then glazed. Ceramic figurines and toys arc produced 
in some volume. Painting on glass is another popular art form; it 
usually portrays religious, historical, or genre scenes. Costume is 
perhaps the best known of Poland’s folk arts and is richly decorated 
with lace and embroidery. Needlework on tulle is especially remark- 
able. Festival costume presents fantastic beast forms, one the turtm 
representing the ancient god Radegast. Festival foods have developed 
a variety of forma, notably painted and dyed Easter eggs and elaborate 
gingerbread figures (pl. 348). Polish folk art as a whole utilizes mainly 
forms taken from nature, sometimes stylized, but more often literal. 

Museum displays may he found in the following: Chorzdw, 
Museum w Chorzowie; Czestochowa, Muzeum Regionalne w Czea- 
tochowie; Krmkdw, Ethnographic Museum and Muzeum Hiatorycznc; 
Lodi, Archaeological and Ethnographical Museum; Lublin, Museum 
Lubelskie; Poznaft, Muzeum Narodowe; Przemyil, Museum in 
Przemyfl; Warsaw, Ethnographical Museum. 

Russia Perpetuating ancient traditions while reflecting the 
immenseness of the country and the divergent origins of its inhabitants, 
Russian folk art today appears to be in the midst of a resurgence. 
The mingling of Slavic and Asiatic currents results in an extremely 
heterogeneous art. Though now fast declining as a stronghold of 
folk tradition, the Ukraine is particularly noted for the excellent 
workmanship of its embroidery, which is found on a great variety 
of objects — towels, bedcurtains, icons. Together with jewdery and 
splendid cloths, this embroidery made a veritable crown of the head- 
gear of peasant women. Closely allied to the folk art of central and 
northern Europe, Ukrainian ornament shows a marked preference 
for floral patterns rather than the geometric forms favored by the 
Muscovites. Also produced within this ares are tapestries, carpets, 
lace, and naboika (dyed linen cloth, hand-printed by wooden blocks). 
In the northern regions, woodcarving is used in furniture, in decorative 
objects, and in the matrioshka , a unique type of doll; incised cornices 
still survive in the low peasant houses known as isbss. Whereas scenes 
of daily life are portrayed in the beautiful and delicate Siberian ivory 
carvings, weapons and armor constitute the work of die Caucasian 
mountain dwellers. Among the different forms of painting popular 
in Russian folk art are the lubok, which while charmingly depicting 
fairy tales and folklore are often saturated with unobtrusive satirical 
comments. Mostly dating from the 19th and early 20th centuries, 
the lubok include wallpaper patterns recalling Persian miniatures as 
well as religious paintings which are often used by the peasant as a 
substitute for the more expensive icons. Highly colored lacquered 
wood, kkoklomsky, painted in bright, iridescent tones is, unlike much 
of Russian art, entirely free of thematic or literary significance. 
Prominent in the Moscow region ere lacquered papier-mtcht boxes 
and painted metal trays, while inlaid blade enamels are a specialty 
of the Tatar Republic. Generally somewhat restrained in design, 
the folk art of Russia is nevertheless characterised by joyous color 
and a vivacious spirit. See PL. 347. 

Moscow’s Folk Art Museum and National Museum of the Peoples 
of the U.S.S.R. have extensive exhibits, and many regional museums 
document the arts and crafts of the various populations. 

Jewish art. The circumstances of the Jewish people, varying with 
the countries where they have lived, have in some cases led to the 
production of a folk art consistent in style with that of the region 
but adapted to Jewish custom and belief; however, in tome of the 
areas where the folk objects were numerous, they have been systemati- 
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cally destroyed. A smsll but significant collection of Jewish folk art 
in the Musdc Alsacien, Strasbourg, includes such objects as crowns 
of paper flowers and leaves for die Pentateuch rolls; prayers for 
women in childbirth, with cut-paper and painted ornament; stencils 
for printing homely mottoes and Misrach pictures; pewter and pottery 
plates for the Passover supper, engraved or painted with Hebrew 
characters; pointers in the form of a hand carved of wood with a 
variety of ornamental detail, used for the reading of sacred texts 
at religious ceremonies; candlesticks for the eve of Sabbath observance; 
Hanukkah lights; wall mottoes of cut-paper silhouette or paper 
appliqud. Other collections may be found in Prague, in New York 
(Jewish Mus.), Haifa (Israel Ethnological Mus. and Folklore Archives), 
Tel Aviv (Municipal Mus. of Archaeology and Folklore), Jerusalem 
(“Bezaler Nat. Mus.), etc. 

The Americas. The discovery and colonization of the American 
continents provided certain of the conditions under which folk arts 
(along with other manifestations of folklore) develop or survive. 
Groups of peoples who, for religious, political, or economic reasons, 
found the social climate of their homelands inhospitable were able 
to move for about two centuries intp a vast, unoccupied territory 
where, in geographical isolation from other pioneer settlements and 
remote from subsequent cultural developments in the mother country, 
they pursued their traditional modes of life and accustomed trades. 
The raw wilderness into which the early settlers penetrated imposed 
upon them the necessity for making by hand nearly all the equipment 
for daily life. English, Dutch, German, Scandinavian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, French, and various other peoples, among whom were 
a scattering of skilled craftsmen and artisans, transplanted to the 
Western Hemisphere their methods and techniques, some to remain 
nearly identical with theiiv prototypes in Europe, others to be strongly 
modified by the use of local facilities, materials, and coloring matter 
until they assumed a clearly American character. 

The arts of the indigenous American races affected very little 
those of the North American white settlers, but in the Caribbean 
and Latin America both the native Indian arts and those of the im- 
ported Negro slave population (see a pro- American art) became deeply 
interwoven with the Spanish- and Portuguese-derived folk products. 

The American folk arts offer the scholar a peculiar advantage 
in that provenance of forms and dating arc more readily determined 
than in many other parts of the world. 

United States. The rapid industrialization in the United States, 
which was colonized on the threshold of the Industrial Revolution, 
tended to operate against the retention of crafts at the folk level, but 
simultaneously other factors, such as the determined and nostalgic 
preservation of language and religious practices in certain settlements 
and the continuation of a frontier status throughout the westward 
expansion, perpetuated folk-art activity. 

Predominantly British colonists along the Atlantic coast brought 
with them their trades of pottery, weaving, ironwork, glassmaking, 
carpentry, their domestic embroidery designs and stitches. They 
produced salt-glaze stoneware crocks, jars, and bowls decorated with 
flowers or birds in blue under the glaze. Woven bedcovers were 
made of linen and wool or cotton in flgural and geometric patterns, 
dyed with imported indigo and native hickory brown and sumac red. 
Patch and sppliqud quilts in countless designs displayed the frugality 
of the housewife in salvaging scraps of material. Patchwork is mainly 
of two types — pieces of random size and shape may be stitched 
together, the seams often covered with embroidery; or the scraps 
of cloth may be cut to uniform square, diamond, or triangular pieces 
and joined to form geometrical or conventional patterns of color. 
AppUqul quilts generally have colored pieces of fanciful shape hemmed 
to a plain background. The quilting stitches may follow the edges 
of the pieces or constitute an additional decorative motif. Other 
products of womens* industry include rag rugs, hooked or braided, 
and samplers, often bearing the name and date. Wrought-iron work 
includes weathervanes, hinges, fireplace cranes, fire irons, trivets. 
Japanned tinware (tole) was used for trays, canisters, and coff ee p ots , 
with stenciled or freehand designs and motifs ranging from simple 
striping to intricate flower and figure representations. 

Sticgcl glass and south Jersey glass; carved wooden figureheads 
(pl. 352) and ships* stem-pieces; circus- wagon _ figures, hitching 
posts, merry-go-round animals, and cigar-store Indiana (see AMERICAS, 
I, col. 324); popular prints and woodcuts; wall decoration of painted 
or stenciled design; the scrimshaw carving and engraving on whale 
ivory and bone characteristic of whaling men — these are some of 
the many typical products. Stone carvers, whose work is still extant 
in countless early graveyards, adopted a number of ancient symbols, 
notably that of the death*s head with wings or the rising sun, filling 
the oval at the top of the tombstone. 

A rich and homogeneous vein of folk art is that of the Pennsylvania 
Dutch, who brought to the fertile agricultural lands of southeastern 
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Pennsylvania the south German and Swiss arts of the lower Rhine 
region. Their traditional decorative motifs of tulip, rose, pomegranate, 
birds, animals, hearts, and geometric figures appear on pottery, fur- 
niture, glass- and metalwork, boxes, painted and embroidered textiles 
in bright reds, greens, yellows, and bluet. The soldier figure, so 
common on folk products of Germany and Alsace, appears in Penn- 
sylvania, though in a Revolutionary uniform. Wooden dower chests 
and wardrobes, sometimes simpler in carving than their German 
prototypes, are ornamented with painting often including the owner's 
or maker's name and the date. The still-living south German dialect 
of the 17th century appears in mottoes, rhymes, end elaborate calli- 
graphic inscriptions (frakhsr) on documents such is baptismal records. 
Cut- and folded paper work and paper montage ere almost in- 
distinguishable from those from the Rhineland*. Pottery is decorated 
with colored slip or with scratched drawing in the slip. 

The decoration of Pennsylvania Dutch barns with wheels, rosettes, 
and figural representations is a peculiarity of the region still existing, 
though the apotropsic significance ascribed to such painting has no 
longer any credence. Decoration of Easter eggs is carried on today 
as it was in Europe, and a tree trimmed with such eggs may atiU be 
found outside country houses, though its efficacy in bringing children 
to childless couples may be forgotten. One way of decorating is 
dyeing the eggs red-brown with onion skin and scratching the motif 
through the dye. Among the Amish the somber, undecorated costume 
prescribed by religious observance is still worn in country districts. 

Another religious influence, that of the Shaker sect in the East 
and Middle West, with strong rejection of ornament and imagery, 
was responsible for a severe and simple but expertly crafted furniture, 
as well as utensils, stoves, rugs, and coverlets. 

The Spanish influence produced in the Southwest (New Mexico 
and Arizona, for example) a style of religious painting and wood 
sculpture ( santos ), Images of saints and sacred events, they were 
produced by local craftsmen, including Indians, under the tutelage 
of Franciscan missionaries. Their forms are simple, almost abstract, 
freely adapting the Spanish originals on which they were modeled. 
(See Americas, I, col. 277.) 

Of the 17th-century buildings of log or wood frame, existing 
remnants arc few (see Americas, I, col. 246). Notable are certain 
frame houses in Salem, Maas., and the Cloisters at Ephrata, Ps. 
Primitive shelters such as the log cabin and the sod house along 
with faithful reconstructions of houses, shops, and farm buildings, 
may be seen in living museums such as those at Plymouth and Old 
Sturbridge Village, both in Massachusetts; Colonial Williamsburg, 
Va.; Henry Ford’s Greenfield Village, Dearborn, Mich.; etc. (set 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA). 

Folk-craft revivals promoted in the southern highlands today 
reproduce traditional products and patterns by the old techniques, 
but, guided by merchandising experts, they do not produce true 
folk art. However, the arts of even recent immigrants occasionally 
preserve a folk quality in the multilingual foreign neighborhoods 
of such a city as New York. 

In addition to reconstructed settlements such as those mentioned 
above, which have bad greater development than folk-art museum* 
in the ordinary sense, extensive collections are on view at the Farmer’* 
Museum, Cooperstown, N.Y.; in California, the Southwest Museum, 
Los Angeles; the College Museum, Claremont; the San Joaquin 
Pioneer Historical Museum, Stockton; in Colorado, the Colorado 
State Museum and the State Historical Society Museum, De nver , 
in Connecticut, Mystic Seaport (Marine Hiet. Assoc.); in Washington, 
D.C., the Smithsonian Institution and the Library of Congress 
— Folklore Section; in Indiana, the Wayne Co. Historical Associs- 
tion and the Tippecanoe Co. Historical Association, Richmond; 
in Iowa, the Luther College and the Norwegian- American Histories* 
Museum, Decorah; in Kansas, the Kansas State Historical Society, 
Topeka; in Massachusetts, the Peabody Museum, Salem; the Whaling 
Museum, New Bedford; in Michigan, the Michigan Pioneer Museum. 
Lansing; in New Hampshire, the New Hampshire Historical Society 
Museum, Concord; in New York, the Jewish Museum, the Metro- 
politan Museum — American Wing, and the New- York Historical 
Society Museum, New York City; the Brooklyn Museum; the Museum 
of Folk and Peasant Arts, Riverdsle-on-Hudaon; the Shaker Museum, 
Old Chatham; in Pennsylvania, the Landis Valley Museum, near 
Lancaster; the Moravian Museum, Nazareth; the Pennsylvania Dutcn 
Folklore Center, Lancaster; the Bucks Co. Historical Society, IW*®*' 
town; in Utah, the Latter-Day Saints Church Museum, Salt Lem 
City; in Vermont, the Shelburne Museum; in Washington# 
Washington State Museum of the Univenijgf o# Wathinfton, Seattw- 

Canada. Canadian folk arts derive principally from English 
French traditions. The major paamaaent iKtdements of the Eng««* 
occurred at the time of the American Revolution, when 
to the British crown emjgighpd from the revolting American cownim 
Thus the crafts they had fottovtedin New England ware transplant* 0 
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to Canada and had much the aame aubsequent development. Other 
settlera included Mennonttea from Pennsylvania and, later, there 
arrived Irish and Scottish immigrants. Outstanding among their 
products are woven linens, coverlets, carpeting, and blankets. The 
French communities along the St. Lawrence from the second half 
of the 17th century set up guilds of joiners and woodcarvers similar 
to those in Franoe and produced a characteristic architecture (the 
habitant house) and a broad range of carvings in wood, developing 
both religious and genre sculptures. Ursuline nuns established as 
esrly as 1637 a teaching program for numerous crafts — especially 
sewing and embroidery. Indian girls proved apt pupils, as a collec- 
tion of Indian garments (MusAe de l’Homme, Paris) proves: French 
styles of floral and geometric motifs dominate the decoration. Other 
products included dishes, leatherwork and bookbinding, birchbark 
boxes stitched together with spruce root and adorned with dyed 
moose hair or porcupine quills. (See also Americas, 1 , col. 331.) 

Interesting survivals of old crafts may be seen in Nova Scotia 
end in the GaspA peninsula, where villages a mile or so apart preserve 
characteristically archaic English or French traits of language and 
ways of life. The tiny, white Protestant chapelt are in strong contrast 
with the towering wooden cathedrals of the French. Wayside shrines, 
outdoor bake ovens, and dog-drawn carta are common on the Gasp*. 
Lohstermen, fishermen, and hunters of Nova Scotia have their own 
local boat construction, carve and paint their own decoy birds, and 
each man's lobster buoys have an identifying shape, color, and painted 
design (as they still do on the coast of Maine in the United States). 
Hand-spun and woven coverlets, homespun textiles, bright embroi- 
dered belting and toweling are alto still produced, though in certain 
areas the colors and designs are being standardized or modified to 
sophisticated taste in a controlled marketing program. 

Among Canadian collections of folk art may be cited those in 
Toronto, Royal Ontario Museum; Halifax, Provincial Museum of 
Nova Scotia; L'Aaaomption, College de TAssomption Museum; 
and Grand PrA, Grand PrA Museum. 

Latin America. During the colonial period the introduction of 
Christianity to the Indians gave rise to a bold and emotional expres- 
sion in popular religious sculpture — notably in agonized figures of 
the Christ portrayed in the likeness of an Indian. In Mexico, Peru, 
Bolivia, and Ecuador many figures were made for export to Spain, 
constructed with hollow sections of wood, paper, or vegetable fibers, 
assembled with light sticks, and finished with extremities of balsa 
wood. Pairs of angels and saints were common. A rich development 
over the centuries has occurred in festival costumes, masks, and 
appurtenances combining Christian elements with those of the pre- 
Columbian religions. I/catherwork, pottery, textiles, silverwork, and 
musical instruments — alt display the mingled characteristics of 
pre-Columbian indigenous arts with genres and techniques introduced 
by the Spaniards. In Mexico weaving is one of the oldest indigenous 
•rtf and continuea to be practiced everywhere. Its most important 
products are scrapes (men's cloaks woven of wool in bold colors 
and large-scale geometric patterns), reboaos (women’s shawls, of 
cotton, in sober colors with minute geometric patterns in white), 
and sashes. Of equal importance is the weaving of reeds and palm 
strips (often dyed different colors to produce geometric patterns) 
into mats (petates), baskets, hats (sombreros), and toys. Mexican 
pottery may be glazed or unglazed; it ia used extensively for animal 
statuettes and other toya aa well aa for veaaela of all kinds. Ungtazed 
pottery is a survival from pre-Conquest art and is made only in 
certain localities, often remote. Glazing techniques were introduced 
by the Spaniards, and glazed pottery ia now ubiquitous in Mexico, 
exhibiting an infinity of local variations in design. The Spaniards 
also reproduced wares of their own: the most famous of these trans- 
planted types is the Talavera of Puebla. Glassmaking, also centered 
in Puebla, is a purely Spanish art. Entirely indigenous, on the other 
band, is Mexican lacquerware, which ia made only in a few villages 
in the states of Michoacin and Guerrero. It uses wood and gourds 
•« a basic materia] for trays, cheats, and veaaela, and decorates them 
with floral and other natural motifs. Featherwork, which before the 
Spanish conquest was one of the primary arts, has survived only 
v cstigially in small and relatively crude feather paintings executed 
m ostly in Michoacin. Religion has furnished subject matter and 
occasion for a wide range of Mexican folk-art products. Among 
these are silver effigies (milagrot), papier-mlch* processional figures, 
wax figures and decorated candles, fireworks castles, and maaks. 
More permanent, and at their beat of exceedingly high artistic quality, 
•re the santos, carved wooden religious images, and the retablos 
J*' PL - 144), folk paintings which commemorate favors received from 
Heaven. (See also amxricab, I, col. 344; ceramics, III, col. 291.) 

Good collections of Mexican folk art may be seen in Mexico 
rjty* Muaeo Nacional de Artes e Induatrias Populares; and in Toluca, 
Museo de Arte Popular. In Axgentina: the Muaeo Argentino de Cien- 
Cla » Naturalea, the Museo de Lujan, and the Muaeo JoaA Fernandez, 
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all in Buenoa Aires; the Museo de La Plata, in La Plata; and the 
museum of the Institute of Archeaology, Linguistics, and Folklore, 
in C6rdoba. In Chile: the Muaeo de Arte Americano Popular and 
the Museo HistArico Nacional, both Santiago; in Peru, the Muaeo 
de la Cultura Peruana, Lima; in Uruguay, the Muaeo de Historia 
Natural and the Muaeo Histdrico Nacional (the latter with exhibits 
on the gaucho, the South American cowboy), both Montevideo. 

The Orient and Near East. It ia as yet premature to offer a 
summary pretending to cover all the folk arts of the Orient or to 
define the regions in which an over-all folk character may be found. 
Nevertheless, a growing literature, the establishment of museum 
collections of folk art, and the inclusion of folk products in exhibitions 
of Oriental art have begun to define levels of production analogous 
to those recognized as folk in European countries. In the sections 
above numerous Oriental examples have been cited. 

There \* a widespread religious art that may be singled out aa 
folk on the aame grounds as in the West, exemplified by the innumer- 
able household divinity image* of India, the paper images placed 
above the kitchen stove in China in honor of the of the hearth, 
and religious popular prints from various countries. An exhibition 
of such wood-block prints of the Far East (Fogg Mus. of Art, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1948) included votive offerings, pilgrimage mementos, 
and images for household shrinea — all clearly distinct in technique 
and concept from the contemporary fine-arts prints of the 18th and 
19th centuries. (See also devotional objects and images, IV, cola. 
369-73). A similar type of pilgrimage souvenir picture representing 
the Juggernaut was sold in great numbers at the temple at Puri, 
Orissa, in India in the 19th century. Religious subjects also appear 
in a genre of Japanese peasant painting. In 1950 the Fogg Museum 
held a loan exhibition of such paintings produced from the 17th 
century on at the barrier town of Otsu, near Kyoto, and sold to 
travelers as souvenirs. At first limited to religious themes, tbeae 
paintings later came to illustrate proverbs and traditional story 
subjects. The Orient is rich in festivals, often dedicated to special 
subjects requiring distinctive objects such aa the dragon and the 
lanterns that are set afloat on the river in China, or the dolls and 
the carp for the girls’ and boys' festivals in Japan; and festival objects, 
as in the West, are for the most part folkloristic. 

The Chinese dragon kite may be constructed of as many as a 
hundred separate, beautifully painted segments and requires the 
efforts of an entire village for its successful launching. Another 
huge dragon form is constructed of papier-m&chA and silk and carried 
by as many as thirty dancing men for the New Year’s feast in both 
Chins and Taiwan. For the lantern festival fanciful shapes are 
constructed of mulberry paper, fine muslin or gauze, silk, bamboo 
strips, sheepskin, etc. A feature of many village holidays ia the 
peep show or the puppet show set up by itinerant showmen. 

Aspects of Japanese peasant arts have been exhibited for many 
years at the Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago, where 
objects from the Frank W. Gunaaulus collections have been shewn 
along with fine-arts wood blocks illustrating the objects in use. 
Festival equipment, frequently made of paper or atnw, is a feature 
of these collections. Fantastic paper kites in the shapes of birds, 
butterflies, fish, fans, etc.; folded paper gift containers (noriki); a 
house decoration of twisted straw (shime-natoa), intertwined with 
leaves or cut -paper ornaments and pendants; and a straw treasure 
boat to invite the seven gods of good luck are among the items included 
in the New Year’s festival collection (H. C. Gunaaulus, Japanese 
New Year's Festival, Games and Pastimes , Chicago 1913). Peasant 
costume is represented by many articles fashioned of straw — hats, 
skirts, raincoats — and of cotton fabrics printed from wood blocks. 

A significant exhibition of the art of India, held in i960 in Eaaen 
and later in Vienna and other nuyor cities, included a section 00 
folk art, with pieces furnished by most of the participating Indian 
museums. Many of the items shown dated from about the last 
century and a half, though some were contemporary with die great 
art periods of the past. Among diem were terra-cotta figurines of 
the most popular deities or household gods; items of costume and 
embroidery; a type of blanket (kantha) made by Bengalese women 
from cotton scraps; a wooden coconut scraper; and clay and wooden 
dolls and toys (Kunst am Indian t cat., Vienna, 1960). 

The folk art of Indonesia sometimes displays strong Western 
influences, but it also manifests a popularization of ancient religious 
and courtly art styles. Miguel Covarrubiaa (1936) described, among 
many Balinese folk products, fishing boats in half-elephant and 
half-fish form with painted eyes to see at night; elaborate decorations 
for oxen in the ploughing season; religious offerings and temple 
decorations of palm leaf formed in the shape of eails, long banners, 
towers, etc.; costumes and figures for the shadow plays; and extravagant 
funeral apparatus. 

Examples of Central Asian and Near Eastern folk art arc not 
lacking; they include carpets and other woven goods (aee above 
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under Investigation of Historical Connections); woodcarving (e.g., the 
Kafir work, pls. 339. 35»)i >7th- and 18th-century Turkish objects 
euch as tooled-leather powder flasks, saddlebags for donkeys, textile 
stamps, and camel bells (Linden Mua., Stuttgart); and Armenian 
embroidery, silk weaving, laces, and carvings of wood, bone, and 
ivory for such objects as pipes, combs, and religious figures. (See 
also exoticism, V, col. 30a.) 

Museums in which Far Eastern folk arts are displayed include 
the Central Handicrafts Museum, New Delhi; the Folkcraft Art 
Museum, Tokyo; the Kurashiki Folk Art and Craft Museum, Ku- 
raahiki, Okayama; the Peasants' Institute, Canton; and various 
provincial museums. In the Near East: Mus6e National, Alep, 
Syria; Music FoUclorique, Damascus; Ethnological Museum of Ar- 
chaeology and Folklore, Tel Aviv. 

Antiquity . In the ancient world the whole area of crafts pro- 
duction, which covers almost completely the innumerable products 
necessary to daily life (see household objects), to religion (see 
liturgical OBJECTS), and to funeral rites (see eschatology), can in 
a certain sense be defined as folk art when the forms are simple and 
follow a traditional pattern (even by^ mechanical means) and when 
the symbolism is immediately comprehensible to the least sophisticated 
sod ltli moat numerous classes of the society. These arts have not 
been mrkMr studied in terms of a folk category distinct from other 
aspects of the art, though a conspicuous exception exists in the field 
of Italo-Rovnan folk art (q.v.). Nonetheless, manifestations of folk 
art may readily be observed in painting, sculpture, and mosaic 
intended for political or advertising purposes (see publicity and 
advertising), for example as proclamations on the walls of houses, 
shop and business signs, caricatures, and invective. Games and toys 
(q.v.), which frequently fall in the folk-art category, are exemplified 
by earthenware dolls, animals, and carts, some as old as the 3d 
millennium B.c. 
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1 C Mann. Peasant Costume in Europe, a vols.. London, 1991-36; J. M. 
Rita, Baueramalerei, Berlin, 193s: H. Hoffmann. SitzmObel aua seeks 
Jahrhunderten, Stuttgart, 1938; I. Brooke. Western European Costume. 
London. 1939-40; P. M. Phartin, Masks, Occult and Utilitarian, Cran- 
brook, Mich., 1940; C. Sacha, The History of Musical Instruments. New 
York. 1940; A. Send, Votivbilder, vom Jura sum Schwarxwald, 1943; D. K. 
Macdonald. Fibres. Spindles and Spinning Wheels. Toronto. 1944; J- Sss- 
vedrs Mentndez, Enciclopedia dc la cerdmica. 2 vola., Buenos Aires, 1947 - 
48; H. T. Bossert, Omsmente der Volkskunst, Gewebc. Teppiche, Sticks- 
reien. Tubingen, 1949; European Printed Tmttiles (Viet, and Alb. Mua.). 
London, 1949: O. Seyffert and W. Trier. Splelzug. Berlin, n. d.; E. Herrik, 
Folk Toys. Prague, 1951: A. Bradshaw. World Costumes, London. 1914 ; 
R. Berliner. Die Weihnachtakrippe. Munich. 199s; K. Sourek, L'art popu- 
laire en images, Prague, 1956: Maaken in Mitteleuropa, L. 8chmidt. ed.. 
Vienna, 195 S’. J. Vydra. Painting on Folk Ceramics. London. 1996; S. Mo- 
holy-Nagy. Native Geniuz in Anonymous Architecture. New York. 19IT. 
J. Vydra, Folk Painting on Glass, London. 1957 ; M. Bilcherer et al. 
Spitzenbilder. Papierachnitte. Portrfltailhouetten. Munich, n. d.; 1000 Oste- 
reier und OstergebAcke aua ganz Europa (exhibition cat., Schweiseriachcs 
Mu*. fOr Volkskunde). Basel, 1957; R. Kriaa and L. Rettenbeck. Da* Votiv v 
bild. Munich. 1958; VolkatUmliche Weihnachtskrippen aua Europa. repr. 
from Der Hochwlcher. Berne. 1958: A. Buchner. Musical Instruments 
through the Agee, London, n. d.. pp. 39-8; C. Hanamenn and G. Rits, 
Maaken. Schemen. I*arven, Volkamaaken der Alpenllnder. Munich, 1999 : 
Masken der Schweiz und Europas (exhibition cat.. Sch we izarischee Mua. 
filr Volkskunde. Basel, i960; Weihnachtsbrauchtum in Europe (exhibition 
cat., Schweizeriachcs Mua, fiir Volkskunde), Basel. 1960. 

England: M. B. Huish, Samplers and Tapestry Embroideries. London. 
1900; F. Roe, Ancient Coffer* and Cupboard*. London. 1901; B. G. Brown. 
The Arts in Early England. I-IV. 1903-21; P. Maquoid, A History of Eng- 
lish Furniture: The Age of Oak. London. 1904; F. Roe. Old Oak Furniture, 
London. 1909; Catalogue of Samplers (Viet, and Alb. Mua.), London, 
1922; J. Brenatcd. Early English Ornament, Copenhagen, London, 19*4 
B. Rackham and H. Read, English Pottery, Its Development from Early 
Times to the End of the Eighteenth Century, London, 1924: L. G. C. Leugh- 
ton, Old Ship Figurehead* and Sterna, London. 1929; J. L. Nevinaon, Cat- 
alogue of English Domestic Embroideries (Viet, and Alb. Mua.), London* 
1938: E. Brown and B. Jones, Roundabouts, Arch. Rev., Feb.. 1949 ; N. Car- 
rington, Popular An in Britain. London. New York. 1949 ! P. Remington, 
English Domestic Embroidery, New York. 1945; E. Marx and M. Lambert' 
English Popular and Traditional Art, Toronto, 1947: English Domawc 
Embroidery (Detroit Inst, of Arts), Detroit, 1948; I. Brooke end J. 
English Costume, London, 1948; D. C. Calthrop, English Coetume 1066- 
1830. London, 1950; B. J. Morris, The Hiitory of English Embroidery. 
London, 1951. 

France : A. de Champfieury, Histoirc dea faiences patriotlQuea aoua I* 
revolution, 3d ed., Paria, 1875; O. Berger- Levrault, Lea costume* •»*•* 
bourgeois, Pari*. Nancy, 1889; R. Forrer, Altclsaaser Bauemattthle. n* 
Rev. slaacienne illustrde, Strasbourg, 190a; A. Laugel, L'art popukifi 
Alsace, in Rev. slaacienne illuttrte, -Strasbourg, 1909: A. Maumend, Meuoy 
payaana et bourgeois alaadens if lorraina. Vie A la Cempagne, no, 

1919; P. De Lea Cases, L'art rustfaite en France, Paria. IMO A. MM 
L'art populaire en Alsace, Strasbourg, 1921; A. Maumenl, Maiaons it 
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blea bretona, piyMm «t bournoii, Vie k la Campagne, special issue, Paris, 
1912; P. L» Duchai ire, L’imagerie populaira francdae. Paris, 1923; E. Bayard, 
Lea maubles ruadquca rtgionnaux da la Franco. Paris, 1921; Meubles R4- 
gionaux. Provancau* at Comtsdina (Via 4 la Campagne, special issue). Paris, 
1925; J Gauthier* ad.. Collection da Tart rtgional en France (J. Gauthier, 
lx? mobilier Baa-Breton; H. Alaoud, La mobiliar Provencal; Banemt, Le 
mobilier bceton; L. Colas, La mobiliar basque: P. Gelis, Le mobiliar alsa- 
cien: A. Germain. La mobiliar breasan; L. La Clare, Le mobiliar normand). 
Paris, n. d» tea. 1926]; J. Gauthier, ad.. L’art populaira francaia (Costumes 
paysana; Faiences at poteries rustiquaa), Paris, n. d.: F. Poncctton and G. 
Salles. Las poteries (rancaises, Paris, 1928: L’Art populaira en France. 
4 vols*« Strasbourg, 1929-8 S’, F. A. Schaeffer, L'origine de la cAramique 
populaira d k Alsace, Art populaire, travaux . . . du I Cong, internet, des 
arts populaire. Praaue. 1928. I, Paris. 1931: J. Gauthier. Le mobilier dcs 
vieilles provinces francaises. Paris, 1933: A. Van Genncp, Manuel de Folk- 
lore contemporain francaia. IV. Arts populaire*. Paris, 194a: A. Blum, Le 
costume en France, Paris, 1944: A. Renan, Le costume en France, Paris, 
n. d.; M, Jarry, Le aiAge en France du Moyen Age k nos jours. Paris, 1948; 
V.-H. Debidour, La Sculpture bretonne, Atude d’iconographi* rcligieuae 
populaire, Rennet, 1933: P. L. Menon and R. LecothA. Au village de France, 
i vole., Paris. 1934: F. Ripert. Lea origines de la creche provencal c ct des 
untons populaircs k Marseille, Marseille, 193b; J. Leffetz, Blsissische Dor f- 
bilder. Wdfth. 1938: Art populaire de France. Recueil d’Atudes. Strasbourg, 
i960; R. Hcnninger. La chaise payaanne alsacienne. Ext. dea Cah. alsaciens 
d archfologie, d'art et d'hiatoira, Strasbourg, 1939- 

Low Comtrmi E. von Hetirck and G. J. Boeknoogen, L’imagerie po- 
pulsirc dea Paya-Bas, Paris, 1930. - Belgium: Guide illuatrA au MusAc de 
Folklore, Antwerp. 1913; V. Champier. Le mobiUer flamand, Paris, n. d.; 
LAsu et son exposition d'art, d’srchAologic, et de folklore. Brussels. 1924; 
V. de Mcyere. De Vlaamsche Volkskunst. Antwerp. 1934; G. van Rever. 
La Dentelle, Brussels. 1943: P- de Keyaer, Ars Folklorica Belgica, 2 vols., 
Antwerp, 1949-36: L. Paulis, Le paaaA de la dentelle beige. Litre. 1991; 
R. Meurant, Lea gAants proo ea aionela de Watlonie. Bruaaela, 1993. - ATrckar- 
landt: J . Schrijnen. NederUndsche Volkakunde. 2 vols., Zutphen, n. d.; 
K. Sluyterman. Huiaraad en Btanenhuis in Nederland in vrolegere Eeuwen. 
The Hague. 1918: D. J. van der Ven. Neeriands VoUuleven. Arnhem, 1920: 
A. A. G. van Erven Dorena, Gida van het Ncderlandsch Openluchtmuseum 
neves tigdte Arnhem, Arnhem, 1929: H. Wiegersma. Volkskunst in den 
Niederlanden. KieinbUdhauerei. Helmond. 1941; D. J. van der Ven. Het 
camavalsboek van Nederland, ad ed.. Hecrien. 1950: P. Foureet, Lea faiences 
de Delft. Paris, 1937. 

Scandinavian and Baltic : M. Carlo and U. Palm. L’imagerie Scan dinave, 
(>rd och Bild. Stockholm, 1899: A. Fedderaen. Islands Kunstindustri, 
Copenhagen. 1887. - Norway: L. Dietrichaon. Den norake Tneakjwrerkunat. 
dens opnndclae og udvikling. Christiania. 1878; N. Nicolayaon. Kunst og 
Hssndverk ha Norgea fort id. Chriotiania, 1881-99; W. S. Bergstrdm. Orns- 
incatcr for norsk Tneakjwrerkunst. Christiania, 1886; H. Groach. Gamlc 
Nonke Taeppcr. Christiania. 1889*. H. Groach. Gamle Norsks Billed twpper. 
Christiania. 1901; H. Felt. Gamle norake hjem. Christiania, 1906; S. Gustaf- 
son, Norges oldtid, Mindermftrker og oldsager, Gammcl Norsk Kultur. 
Christiania. 1906; J. Meyer, Fortidakunat: Norgea bygder. I, Gudbranda- 
dalen, II, Telemarken. Christiania. 1911; H. Aall, Fra By og Kirke, Norsk 
Mkemuseuma Samlinger. 1. Christiania. 1912: H. Dedckam Nordiske 
Kmplingcr. Trondheim. 191a: H. Groach. Gammcl Norsk Vrvkunat, 
to parts, Christiania, 1913: Norsk Folkesmuaeum. Hlustreret forer. Chris- 
tiania. 1914; H. Grevenor. Gammelt Norake Lertaj 1700-1900. Norsk Folke- 
tnusrums Saerutatilling. no. 11, Oslo. 1920; H. Aall. Norikc Bygder. 1. Sctes- 
dslen. Oslo, 1921; H. Grevenor. Navnedukcr, Norsk Koike museums 8«e- 
rutstilling, no. 12. Oslo, 1921: R. Haugltd. Native Arts of Norway. Oslo, 
»«5l. J. Stewart. The Folk Arts of Norway, Madison. Wise., 1953. - Sweden: 
N M. Mandelgren. Atlas till Sverige* odlinga bis tons: Bostidcr och huigc- 
tid. Stockholm, 1877: W. Oldenburg. Trtedsmdermttnater i allmogestil. 
Stockholm, 1893; C. Holme. Peasant Aft in Sweden. Lapland and Ice- 
land. London, Paris, New York, 1910: Gamma] Allmogeslhjd frin Malm- 
•thue Lin, 8 parts, Malmft. 1921: 8. Erixon, Balder frin Skansen. Hus och 
Lirdar. Stockholm. 1914; S. Erixon. Sddormanland i Nordiska Museet, 
Stockholm, 1924: S. Erixon, Mftbler och Hctningredning i Svenska Bygder. 
I. Stockholm, 1923: Frin Nordiska Museet* Samlingar. Bilder och Studier 
ttllignadr Guataf Upmark. Stockholm. 192s: Den Svenska Hemsldjden. 
Svenska Hemal6jdforening*ma* Riksforbund. Stockholm, ivs*- - Denmark: 
•J* Mrjborg. Gamle danake Hjem. Copenhagen, 1888; E. Hannover, T*n- 
umkc Kmp linger. Copenhagen. 1911: L. Otteaen. Danake Folkedragter. 
t oprnhagen. 1923: J* Brans ted. Danmarks Oldtid, Copenhagen, 1938 ff.; 
h Andersen, Folk Costumes in Dexunark. Copenhagen. 1932: B. Grand- 
Dsnak Kunst, Copenhagen. f9ga; J. and J. Ditael, Danish Chairs, 
Copenhagen. 1954. - Finland: J. Ahranberg. Finals omamentik, Helsingfors, 
1878-82; T. Schvindt. Finntache Orruunente. Helsingfors, 189s: U. T. Si- 
Huomen Kanaanomaiata Kuituuria, a vols., Helsinki, tgio-at; U. T. 
hn-clius, Die Herkunft dar Finnan, Helsinki. 1924. U. T. Sirelius. Fin- 
Ryor, Helsinki. 1924; Vlgledning ( Finland* Nationalmui.). HeL 
k inki, i9 M; VJ. T. Sirelius. The Ryijy Ruga of Finland. A Historical Study. 
HeUmki. 1926: C. Hahm. Die Kunst in Finland. Berlin, 1932; M. Okem, 
L hc Handicraft* of the Ftaniah Women, Porvoo, 1932. - Baltic: A. Botti- 
c L * l(r . Hie Bau- und Kunstdenkmiler der Provina Ostpreuaaen, 1-9. Koniga- 
1891-99; M. Bransstain. Knyk 4 kaplicaki smudakie (Crosses and 
Lhspei* of Western Lithuania). Krakow, 1903; A. Bielenstein, Die Holz- 
|? u J rn und Holsgerftte der Letten, 2 part*. St. Petersburg. 1908-18; A. O. 
Moikcl. Die Volkstnckten in den Oitaeeprovinxen und in Setuketien, Hclstng- 
? ra *909; R. Dethlefaen, Bauerhluaer und Holxkirchen in Ostpreussen. 
“ rrl in 19,,; j. Basanavidius and A. Jaroievi&ua, Uetuviu kryiiai (Lithua- 
nian Crosses), Vilnyus, 191a; N. Aberg, Ottpreusaen in der Vftlkerwander- 
un«*eit, Uppsala, 1919: Ornemant letton. Art vestimentaire, textile, archi- 
,ec tuni t cAramique, Riga, 1923: G. Batvatori. L'arte rustic* e popolare in 


Lituania. Milan, 192s: E. Paegie. L'Art populaire letton, Riga, 1928: P. Ga- 
launA, Lietuviu liaudies menas (Lithuanian Folk Art). Kaunas, 1930* Nordi- 
ska Museet utstftllmng Av Liuuisk Folkkonst frin Ciurlionet fallen i 
Kaunas. 14 Jan.-i6 Feb.. 1931. Stockholm. 1931: Sodiiaus Menas (Lithua- 
nian Village Art), ed. A. Tamoftaitia, 8 vols., Kaunas, Zemke Okio RCkmai, 
1931-39: P. Gslauni, L'art lituanien. Malmd, 1934: J* Baltruiaitia. Lith- 
uanian Folk Art, Munich. 1948: J. Balya. Fastnachtabrtuche in Litauen. 
Schweixer Archiv fur Volkakunde, 4$. 1948, pp. 40-69; Catalogue, Lietuviy 
margudiy paroda (Exhibition of Lithuanian Easter Eggs), Montreal, 1949: 
Lietuviy liaudies menas, Medlio dirbiniai (Lithuanian Folk Art, Wooden 
Artifacts), ed. P. Galauni. Vilnyus, 1936; M. Gimbutas, Ancient Sym- 
bolism in Lithuanian Folk Art, Mem. Am. Folklore Soc., Philadelphia, ipiB. 

Spain: A. Machado y Alvarez, Cuentos, leyendas y costumbres popu- 
lar Seville, 1873; E. Frankowsld. Los sign os quemados y esquitadoa aobre 
los snimslrs de tiro de la Peninsula IbArica. Madrid, 1916; E. Frankowakt. 
Estelss discoideas de la Peninsula Ibdrica, Madrid. 1920; Bibliotec* de las 
tradiciones populsres espaftolas. 11 vols.. Seville, Madrid, 19231 I. de Pa- 
lencia, El trsje regional de Eepafta, Madrid, 1926; Folklore y Costumbres de 
EspaAa, F. Carrara* y Candi. ed.. 3 vole., Barcelona, 1 931-33*. J. Ferrandia, 
La c^ramique de marisge de Valence, in Art populaire, travaux du i ff Con- 
gr6s international des arts populaircs. Prague, 1928. I, Paris, 1931; J. Mar- 
tinez Cabrera, La cAramique populaire dans la provence de Toltde, in Art 
populaire, travaux du 1 1 Congrt* international dea arts populaire*, Prague, 
1928, 1. Paris, 1931. K. NawiTo. La cframtque populaira de Paleneia, In 
An populaire. travaux . . . du i r Congrba international daa arts poputatraa, 
Prague. 1028, I, Paris, 1931: M. Gdmex-Morano. La faience de Fajalanaa, 
Grenade, in Art populaira, travaux... du i r Congrfcs international dea 
arte populaire, Prague, 1928. 1. Paris. 1931; J. E. Guilldn, Bx voto marioeros, 
Madrid, 1934; E. M. Aguilera, Lot trajes populsres en Eapaila, Barcelona, 
1948; J. Subias Gaiter, El arte popular en EspaAa. Barcelona, 1948: A. Sancho 
Corbacho, La cerimica andalusa, n. p„ 1948; R. Violent. El Pirineo espaftol, 
Madrid. 1949; J. Amadeo. Los ex voto*, Barcelona. 19S2. 

Portugal : J. Leite de Vssconoelio*. Boletino de Etnografia. PublicacAo 
do Muaeu Etnologico PortuguAa, Lisbon, n. d.; R. PcUoto. Tabulae votivae 
Portugalia, materiaea para o estudo do povo portuguAs. II, 1906; E. Fran- 
kowski. As cangas e jugos Portuguese* de jungir os boia pelo cachaco. 
Lisbon, 1916; ComiasAo nacional dot Centenarios: Vida e arte do povo por- 
tuguAs, Oporto, 1940; L. Chaves. A arte popular, aspectoa do problema. 
Oporto, 1943: Secretariado da Propaganda Nactonal. Vida e Arte do povo 
portuguAs. Lisbon, 1940: L. CarrA. Costumes do Camaval ns Galisia, Douro- 
L» torsi, l, 0, 1959. pp. 167-09. 

Italy : R, Gabriele, Dialetti, Costumi, e Tradixioni nelle provincie di 
Bergamo e di Brescis. n. p„ 1870: G. PitrA. Etnografia aidliana (exhibition 
cat.). Palermo, 1891-92; A. S mi lari. Gli Albaneai dTtslis, loro costumi e 
poetie popolsri. Naples. 1891: V. Bstssno, L'srte sbnrtsese, Bergamo, igto; 

A. Bsragiola, Sulla caaa villereccia. Atti del 1 Cong, di Etn. itslisns (Rome. 
19x1). Perugia, 1912, p. 119 E: C. Holme. Peasant Art in Italy, London. 
Paris. New York, 1913; G. PitrA. La famiglia, la casa, la vita del popolo 
sidliano, Palermo. 1913: A. Segarizxt. Bibliografia delle atampe popolsri 
italiane, Bergamo. 1913: U. Oietti. L’arte in campagna. Coni ere della sera. 
Feb. ax. 1920. Sept. 10. 1933; P. D’Ancona, Artigisnsfo regionale e arte 
decorative in Italia, Nuova Antologis. VI. 1921, p. 64 ff.; G. Nicodcmi. 
La acultura in legno delle valli bresciane, Le vie dTtalia, XXVII, 1921. 
pp. 1269-73; G. Capita, II csrretto sicilisno, Milan. 1923; A. Sautier. Tap- 
ped rustici italisni. Milan. 1923: F. Babudri. L’arte popolare dei Veneto- 
Giulisni, Fonti Vive dei Veneto-Giuliani, Milan. 1926; A. 8. Bemardy. 
Forme e colori di vita regionale (I, Liguria; II. Piemonte; III, Veneria 
Tridentina), Bologna. 1926-29: R. Strinati, I merletti ad ago a la acuola di 
Burano. n. p.. 1926: A. Taramelli, La collezione dei merletti e dei tapped 
sardi di A. Dallai. B. d’arte del Miniatero della Pubblica Istrusione. VII. 
I9 z 6. pp. 193-214*. F. Podreider, Storia dei tesauti d'arte in Italia, Ber- 
gamo. 1928; A. Bcrtarellt. L’imagerie populaire italienne. Paris. 1929; 

B. Rubino. Pani e caci festivi in Sicilia. La Letturs, XXV it. Sept., 1929. 
p. 708 ff.; F. Alxistor, Decora xione delle caste aarde, Mediterranean IV. 10, 
1930, p. 29 ff.; A. Maraint, Radici paesane deU'arte ittliana, Atti del I Cong. 
Nas. di Tradixioni popolsri, Florence. 1930; M. Rocchi, Arte e simbolismo 
degli antichi tesauti perugini, II Folklore italiano, V, not. 1. a. 1930, pp. 30- 
4a; R. Krisa, Votive und Weihegaben dea itsbenischen Volkea. Z. fUr Volka- 
kunde, VI. 1931. pp. 249-71: G. Brockerel. Catalogo della moetra d'arte 
popolare valdostana, Rome, 1932; G. Ruberti. Gli ecultoxi in legno di Val 
Gardena, Rome. 1932: E. Calderini. 11 costume popolare in Italia, Milan, 
1934; E. Ricci. Trine italiane, Bergamo, 1934; G. V. Arata and G. Blast* Arte 
tarda. Milan. Travel, 1935; G. Pagano and G. Daniel, Architettura runic 
Italians. Milan, 1936; Atti del III Cong. Naa. di Arti e Tradixioni popolsri 
(Trento. Sept., 1934). Rome, 1936; G. Cocchiara, Le lucerne aidliane a 
figure umana. Archivio Storico Sicilisno, N. S., II, 1936. Ill, 1937: C. Cal6. 

I figul i di Grottstflie, Noci, 19371 A. BertsreUi, L'iconografia popolare Ita- 
lians .... Lares, XI. 1938, pp. 28-32; G, Cocchiara, La vita e l'arte del po- 
polo sicilisno nel Museo PitrA, Palermo, 1938; E. Biaggio, Costumi d'ltalim. 
I ^s tins Gens. XVII. 1939. Pp. 177-79*. G. Cocchiara. Le immagini devote 
del popolo sidliano, Palermo, 1940; F. L. Barcndaon, La culls neH’arte 
popolare ittliana, Larea, XIII, 1942, pp. 76-9; E, Bona, Arte rtligioaa po- 
polare in Italia. Rome, 1942: F. Alxistor, Influenae puniche sull'ornantenta- 
sione popolsrescs sards, Atti del IV Cong. Nes. di Art! e T radial oni popo- 
lari (Venice. Sept., 1940), Udine, 1943, PP- 124-18; U. Oietti. Arte sards, 
in Ottocento, Novecento, e via dioendo. 4th ed., Milan, 1943; B. Searin, La 
cats ruralc nel Friuli, Florence, 1943: P. Bianconi and G. Martinola. L'ex- 
voto nel Ticino, Locarno, 1930: S. de Rocchi, Guide bibhogrsftca alio studio 
deU'abitaxione rurale in Italia, Florence, 1930; E. Padovan, La caaa rurale 
nella Valle dei Lemini, Floxenoe, 1930; O. Baldaod, La caaa rurale in Sar- 
degna, Florence, 1932; M. Ortolani, La casa mrale nella ptanura emiliana, 
Florence, 1932; A. Buttitta, Cantteri, momenri e mobvi della pittura del 
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ctrro atciliano. Ann. del Mut. PitrA (ext.). V-VII, Palermo, >954-5 6; F. Bo- 
naaera at al., La cate rurale netl’Umbria, Florence. 1955! A. M. Cireae, 
La “pagliara” del primo maggio nei paeii alavo-molitani, Sloventki Etno- 
graf. VIII, 1955. PP- 207-24; N. Ragona, La ceramics ticiliapa dalle origini 
ai nottri giomi, Palermo, 1955; R. Corao. Studi di tradisioni popolari, Poa- 
suoli. 1956; F. Alsiator, Folklore aardo, Cagliari, 1957; G. Pratelli, La cate 
rurale nel Lasio meridionale, Florence, 1957; C. Naaetli. Le matchere lignee 
della Val d* Aosta. Rel. e com. al XXI Cong, ttorico tubalpino (ext.), II. 
Turin, 1959*. A. Buttitta, Introduxione storica-bibliografica alio studio del- 
Parte popolare, Ann. della FacoltA di Magistero (ext.), Palermo. 1959: 
P. Toachi, Arte popolare italiana. Rome, i960; A. Ciarrocchi and B. Mori, 
Lc tavolette votive italiane, Udine, i960; A. Buttitta. Culture figurative 
in Sicilia, Palermo. 1961. 

Ge r ma ny : A. Kretschmer, German National Costumes, Leipzig. 1870; 
M. Bttch. Die WotjAken, Stuttgart, 1882; F. Zell. Bauemmbbel aus dem 
Bayerischen Hochland, Frankfurt a. M. a 1899; F. Zell, Volkakuntt im AllgAu. 
Kaufbeusvn, Munich. Zurich. 1902; O. Schwindrasheim, Deutsche Bauem- 
kunat, Hamburg. Vienna. 1903; A. AndrAe, Votive und Werhegaben des 
katholiachen Volkes in Sttddeutschland, Brunswick. 1904; O. Seyffert, Von 
der Wiege bis sum Grabe: Ein Beitrag zur sAchsischen Volkskunat, Vienna. 
190s; P. Schmol, VolkatOmliche Kunst aus Schwaben, Esslingen, 1908; 
B. Sauermann. Schleawigache Beiderwand. Frankfurt a. M.. 1909; E. Sauer- 
mann, Handwerkliche Schnitserein des z 6 . und 17. Jahrhundcrta aua 
Schleswig-Holstein, Frankfurt a. M.. 19*0: K. O. Hartmann. Die Wieder- 
gsbttfltder deutschen Volkskunat ala wichtigstes Ziel der kttnstleriachen 
B es trefcungen unserer Zeit, Munich. 1917; A. Schdpp, Aite volkatiimlichc 
Mfibel und Raumkunst aua Norddeutachland. Eberfeld, 1920; A. Schdpp, 
Altc deutsebe Bauemstuben und Hauarat. Eberfeld. 1921; J. Blau. Alte 
Bauemkunat in deutachcr Schul- und Volkserzichung, Heimatschutz und 
Wohlfahrtapflege, ad cd., Vienna. Prague. Leipzig. 192a: K. Strauss. Alte 
deutache KunattOpfereien, Berlin. 1923; W. Fraenger, Denkmale der Volks- 
kunst (I. H. Fehr, Maaaenkunst im 16. Jahrhundert; II. W. Fraenger. Alt- 
deutachea Bilderbuch; III, W. Fraenger, Der Neuruppincr Bildcrbogcn). 
Berlin, 1924 ff.; W. Fraenger, ed , Kleine Volkakundliche Bucherei (I, T. 
Hampe, Der Zinnsoldat; II, J. Gdrrea. Die deutschen Volkshtlcher; HI. 
O. Pniower, Altberliner Tragantfigurcn; IV, W. Fraenger. Alte Fibeln). 
Berlin, 1924 ff.; E. Redjlob, Deutache Volkskunat ( 1 . W. Pessler, Nieder- 
rnchscn; II. W. Lindner. Mark Brandenburg. 1924; HI. M. Crcutz. Die 
Rhcinlandc. 1924; IV, H. Karlinger, Bayern; V, K. Grdber, Schwaben. 
1925; VI. J. Rita, Franken), Weimar. Munich, n. d.; O. Schulze. BAuerliche 
Holzachnitzerein und Kleinmdbel aua Norddeutachland, Eberfeld, 1924; 
O. Seyffert. Das Landesmuaeum fiir SAchsiachc Volkskunat. Dresden. 1924; 

F. R. Uebe, Deutache Bauemmdbel, Berlin. 1924; A. Becker. Pfllzer Volks- 
kunde, Bonn. Leipzig. 1925*. W. Lttpkes, Ostfrieaische Volkskunde, Emden. 
1925; W. Peaaler. Der NiederaAchaische Kulturkreia, Hannover. 1925; 

K. Strauss. Die Tftpferkunst in Hessen, Studien zur Deutschen Kunst- 
geschichte, fasc., 228. Strksbourg, 1925; J- Ringler. Deutsche Wcihnachts- 
krippen, Innsbruck. 1929; C. Hahm. Deutsche Volkskunat. Breslau. 1932; 
A. Spamer, Deutache Faatnachtsbriuche, Jena, 1936: J- M. Ritz. Deutsche 
religidae Volkskunat, Jhb. fUr Volkskunde, I, 1936. p. 138 ff.; H. W. Reiser. 
Die Deutsche Hinterglaamalerei. Munich. 1937 : K. Sommer. Bauernmalerei, 
Munich* 1937; F. Adams van Scheltema, Die deutache Volkskunat und ihre 
Beziehunpen zur germanischen Vorzeit, Leipzig. 1938; H. Karlinger. 
Deutache Volkskunat. Berlin. 1938; O. Lehmann. Deutsches Volkstum 
in Volkskunat und Volkstracht, Berlin, 1938; J. M. Ritz, Suddeutsche Volks- 
kunst, Munich. 1938: K. Rumpff. Deutsche Volkskunat, Berlin. 1951: 

L. Kretzen bscher , W eihnschtakrippe n in Stciermark. Vienna, 1953; H. E. 
Busse, Alcmannischc Volksfaatnscht. ad ed., Karlsruhe, n. d.; H. Schitli. 
Schwarz wald Hsus. Stuttgart. 1953; E. Meyer-Heiaig, Deutsche Volkskunat. 
Munich. 1954 : E. MayoHHeiaig. Deutsche Bauemtfipfcrein, Munich. 1955 : 
L< Schmidt. Maateii aua dem Moaelgebiet, Z. fUr Volkskunde, 53. 1956-57. 
pp. 249-59: A. Ohm. Volkskunat am unteren Niederrhein, DUsaeldorf, i960. 

Switzerland: Textilsammlung Held. Industrie und Gewerbemuaeum. 
St. Gallen. Zurich. 1908; A. Flh. BeitrAge zur Geschichte der Handstickerei 
▼on Appenzell-Innerrhodcn. Appenzell, 1913; P. R. Kdlner, Die Basler 
Fastnscht, Basel. 1913; D. Baud- Bo vy, Peasant Art in Switzerland, London. 
Paris, New York. 1914*. L. Riitimey^, Urethnographie der Schweiz, Basel. 
1924; D. Baud-Bovy, Schweizer Bauemkunat. Zurich. 1926; N. Curti. 
Uber Votive, Schweizerische Volkskunde. XXVIII. 1938. pp. 58-64; 
E. MOller-Doldon, Uber Votive im Luzemergebiet. Schweizerische Volks- 
kunde. XXVIII, 1938. pp. 464-7: Schweizer Volkskunat (Art populaire 
suisse), Basel, 1941; K. Meuli, Schweizer Masken. Zurich. 1943: R- Weiss, 
Volkskunde der Schweiz, Erlenbach. Zurich, 1946; R. Weiss. Volkskunde 
der Schweiz, Zurich. 1946; K. Btthler, Art Populaire Suisse. Baael, 1947; 

G. Glasson, L* Architecture payaanne en Haute GruyAre, Lausanne, 1949; 
Volkakundliche Sammlungen (cat., Schweizeriachea Mut. fUr Volkskunde), 
Baael. 1953 , Magitcher Hsus- und Stallshutz (exhibition cat., Schweizeriachea 
Mus. fiir Volkskunde). Baael. 1959: R. Weiss. Hauser und Land tchaf ten 
der Schweiz, Zurich. 1959: R- Hanhart, Appenzell Peasant Art, New York. 
i960. 

Austria: A. von Seals, Ausstellung dsterreichischc' Hausinduatria und 
Volkskunat. Vienna, 1905: L. Hcveti, Volkskunat und Hsuaiiuluatric in 
Osterreich, Kunstcgcwerbeblatt. N. S.. XVII, 1906, pp. iog~u; J, W. 
Deininger, Tiroler Volkskunat, Bauerliche Architcktur, Wohnitume, Getifcl, 
Mobilien, GerAtc und F.rkcnnungszeichen. Innsbruck, n. d. [1909]; M. Ger- 
lach and A. Lux. VolkstUmhche Kunst. II: Ostcrreich-Un&m, Die Quelle, 
XII. 191*: C, Holme, Peasant Art in Austria and Hungary, London, Paris, 
New York. 1911: M. Haberlandt. Osterrcichtsche Volkakuntt, 3 vole., 
Vienna, 19x1: M. Haberlandt. Textile Volkskunat aus Osterreich. Vienna, 
1912; M. Haberlandt. Filhrer durch die Sammlungen dea K. K. Museums 
fUr dsterreichiachc Volkskunde. Vienna, 1914; A. Haberlandt, Die Holz- 
schnitzerci im Grddener Tale, Vienrui, 1914; M. Haberlandt, Die nationale 


Kultur der Asterreichischen Vfllkerstlmme, Vienna. 1917: K. Zimmeter, 
Tiroler Heimatkunat, Vienna, 1923; K. Zimmeter, Tiroler Schmiedekunat,* 
Z. Tyrol, no. 4. 1929: J. Ringler. Schmiedeeiaeme Grabkreuze, Innsbruck, 
1931: J* Ringler, Bauemstuben und Baueramdbel im oberen Inntal, Z. 
Tyrol, noa. 1, a, 1932: H. von Zimburg, Der Perchtenlauf in der Gaetein, 
Vienna. 1947; A. Dfirrer, Tiroler Fastnscht innerhslb der alpenlAndischen 
Winter- und VorfrOhlingabrAuche, Vienna. 1949; F. Lipp, Maaken und 
Maakenbrauch im Salakantmergut, Oat. Z. fOr Volkskunde, 52, 1949, pp, 99- 
10s: J. Ringler. Tiroler Bauemmdbel, Die Bnutdenburger Gruppe, in Volk 
und Heimat, Gram, 1949; J* Ringler, Puatertaler Geschirrhafner, in Tbok 
Wirtachaft in Vcrgangenheit und Gegenwart. Innsbruck, 1951; J. Ringler, 
Tiroler Trachten, Z. Tyrol, no. x, 1951. no. a, 1952; L. Schmidt] 
Berchtengeatalten im Burgexiland. BurgenlAndiache HeimatblAtter. XIII, 
I9SX. pp. 129-61: H. Wopfner. Zur Geechichte dee bAueriichen Hauagewerbss 
in Tirol (Handelskammer-Featschrift). Innsbruck. 1951; A. Mala, Die 
Rindbacher Holzmaaken, Oat. Z. fttr Volkskunde, VI. 1932, pp. 1-1$; J. Ring, 
ler. Tiroler KachelAfen. Z. Tyrol, no. 3. T952; J. Ringler. ZiUertaler Bauem- 
mftbel. Z. Tyrol, no. 3, 1952; J. Ringler, Lob der Stubenftfen, Tiroler 
HeimatblAtter, 1953: M. V. Rudolph. Entstehung und Alteste Geataltunc 
der Stube in Stldtirol, Tiroler HeimatblAtter. 1953; J- Ringler, Tiroler 
Wappendfen und Wappenkacheln. in Der Scbkm. 1955; L. Schmidt, Bur- 
genlAndisches Maskenbrauchtum dea v6. Jahrhunderts, BurgenlAndiache 
HeimatblAtter, XVIII, 1956. pp. io8~is; E. Burgatallcr. Laub- und Tannan- 
reiaing-Maakierungen im Brauchtum von Oberdaterreich. Oat. Z. fUr Volks- 
kunde, 61. 1958. pp. 305-14; F. Prodlnger, Perchtenbilder aua dem 18 
Jahrhundert, Jahresschrift dea Saiaburgcr Museums Carolino Augusteum. 

IV. 1959. PP. 123-40. 

Hungary : F. Fiachbach. Omamente der Hauainduatrie Ungams. Buda- 
pest, 1878; Omcments rcmarquables de 1 'exposition hongroise industriellr 
des ouvrsges dea femmes en 1881. Budapest, 1882: Muster vtm Leineai- 
stickcreien sAchsischer BAuerinnen aus den aiebenbttrgischen Landesteilen 
Ungsms. Hcrmannstsdt. 1896; J. Husaka, Magyarische Ornamentik (Iran*.. 

V. W. Semayer), Leipzig. 1900; D. Matonyay, A Magyar Nip MOvdssete. 
Budapest. 1907 ff.: S. Groh. Ungarische dekorative Kunst. Budapest, 1908; 
G. TAglis, HoLzschniuereien im Komiut Hunyad. Ana. der Ethnog. Abteil- 
ung dea Ungarischen National -Museums* V, 1910; G. TAgUa, Die Schnits- 
kunst der Hirten in der Gegend von Retycsit, Ana. der Ethnog. Abteikung 
des Ungarischen National-Museums. VI, Budaiwst. iota; Hungarian Dec- 
orative Folk Art. Budapest, 1955: E. F «1 et al.. Hungarian Peasant Art 
Budapest. 1958. 

Czrchoilotakia : Proben weiblicher Handarbeiten mAhrisch-lIndtichcr 
Hauainduatrie (Moravian Technological Museum, Bmp), Brno, 1885; B 
Sojka, Modules des broderies du peuple slave en Mors vie. Olomouc. 1887. 
V. Havelkov, Vfvoj nAktcrfch omamenti. Olomouc. 1898; F. Krcts. Mthr- 
iach-slovskische Hsuben. Vienna. 1902: D. Jurkovid, Slovakische Volks**- 
baiten. Volkabauten. Intcrieurs und Handarbeiten, Vienna. 1905-15; J. Sima. 
Studien ttber nationale Stickereien aus Bdhman, MAhren und der ungar- 
i sc hen Slovakei, Brno. 1909; L. Niederle, Slovsnskd staroiitnosti, Prague, 
1913; J. Blau, BdhmerwAlder Hsus Industrie und Volkskunst, part l, WaW- 
und Holzarbeit, part 2. Frauen ha uswetk und Volkskunat. Prague. I9i7- 
X9i8; S. Berger. Die Tragddie der kroatiachen Textilhauaindustrie. Zagreb, 
n. d.; A. Cemy, Filhrer durch des decho-slawische Museum. Prague. n. d.. 
E. Weichct, Czecho-slovak National Ornament. Prague, n. d.: K. Cemo- 
horsky, L’art populaire de la faience on Tchdcoslovaquie, in Art populaire. 
travaux . . . du t* CongrAa international des am populairea. Prague, 1928, 
1 . Paris. 1931; N. MelnikovA-PapouAfaovA. CeskoelovenakiA lid orA yftvsr- 
nictvi. Prague. 1948; R. Mrlian. Slovak Folk Art, 2 vola., Prague, 1953 - 


Balkans: M. H. Ohnefslach-Richter. Griechische Sitten und Gebriucbc 
suf Cypem, Berlin, 1913: J* B. Wsce, Catalogue of Embroideries of the 
Greek Islands in the Archipelagoes, London. 1914; A. Haberlandt, Volks- 
kunst der BalkanlAnder. Vienna. 19x9; F. Nope as, Albanian: Bauten. Track' 
ten und GcrAte Nordalbaniena, Berlin, Leipsig, 1925; I. Koeb, Ornamen- 
tation de broderie bulgarc, Sophia. 1951: A. Hagimihali, L'Art Populaire 
Grec. Athena, 1957 *. Popular Art in Albania (album), Univcrtiteti ShtetAvor 
i TiranAa. TiranA. 1959. - Rumania: M. Cosms, Modele de CusAturi ro- 
mAnefti, 2 paru, Sibiu, 1903; D. Cornea. Din omamentica romAnA, Sibiu. 
1904: E. Sigerus, Siebenbilrgiach-aAchsische Leinenatickereien. ser. 2. tgob. 
1914; V. Roth* Geschichte dea Deutschen Kunstgewerbes in Siebenhttrgen. 


Strasbourg, 190B; D. Comta, Album de CrestAturi in lemn, Sibiu, 1909: 

M. J. Panaiteacu, Collectio de cusAturi national* rominefti, Bucharest- 
1910; B. Kolbenheyer. Motive der Hauainduatriellen Stickerei in der Buko- 
VttM» Vienna, 1913: M. Miller- Verghy, Modele Rominefti, Bucharest. 
191$; 1 C Scbeincr, Der deutsche Volkaatil in Siebenhttrgen. Sibiu, I9>6 : 

N. lorn, L'art populaire en Roumanie, Paris. 1923; M. Schaffer, Album at 
brodirti ai feaituri rominefti (rev. ed. of M. Coama, Models de cuiAtun 
romAnefta* 1903). a vols.. Sibiu, 1929: A. Tzigara-Samurcas, L’art du peupj* 
roumain, Geneva. 1925: G. Oprescu, Peasant Art in Rumania, London- 
1929; J. Musics, La peinture sur verre chcz lea roumains de Tranailvaiu*- 
in Art Populaire, I. Paris, 1931; G. Oprescu, L'art du paytan roumain- 
Bucharest, > 937 ; L'art populaire en Roumanie. Bucharest. 1919 : T. Bans- 
teanu. Cauloghi Muzeului de arts popolara al R. P. R.. Bucarefti, tttfo 
Inatitutul RomAn Pentru Re labile Cultural* cu StriinAtatea (Folk Aft in 
mania). Bucharest, 1957; M. Pop, MAftile de lemn din Bireef d-Topefjjj 
V ranees. Rev. de folclor, III, 1958. pp. 7-a6; T. Benateanu et 9 l.» 
Costumes, Woven Textiles and Embroideries of Rumania. Bucharest. Iff®’ 
G. Focfa, The Village Museum in Bucharest, Bucharest, I9S9> - Yug#d***‘ 
F. Lay, Sttdalavische Omamente, Hanau, 1872; F. Lay, Omamenm g* 
slavischer nationaler Haus- und Kunftindustrie, Zagreb, 1875-84; L. 
vator, Dai was vertchwindet, Leipzig, 1905; J- Belovid, Bsmadeio wn*' 
Katalog tekstilne sbirke semaljifog umAtniAko ohrtnog muzeja, ZA geo* 
1907; J- Belovid, Bemadzikowskax Katalog hrvatskA narodopianeiwtf** 
TrgovaAko ohrtnog muzeja, Zagreb, 1910; N. Bruck-Aufiknbtrg, DAteB ,WP 
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und Mine Volkakunat, Vienne. iosi; T. GJorgjevitch. The Yugoslav Na- 
tional Art. Art end Archaeology. 1014; N. Zegs, Votja Kros etnografaki 
umsei u Beogradu, Belgrade. 1914; Zbirk* Jugoalavenakih Ornaments, 
Iidije Etnografaki Muxej u Zagrebu. Zagreb, teas; K. Hielacher, La You- 
gotlavie. Faria. 19*6; Neat narodna um jetnoat (Our Folk Art). 8plit, 1931; 
O, Geaemann. Der moncenegriniache Menach. Prague. 1934; M. Gavazzi. 
Hrvataka narodna um jetnoat (Croat Folk Art). Zagreb, 1944; N. Kuret, 
Harlekin v Bohiniu ?, Slovenaki Etnograf, IX, 1986, pp. 237-52; G. Me- 
nytna. Commentary on the Exhibited Material. Ethnographical Muaeum, 
Zagreb. 19SS‘. J. Sobi6, Gdeca i omamentat Srbije (Coetumea and Deco- 
ration of Serbia), Belgrade, 1956; V. Huxjak Zeleni jura). Zagreb, 1957; 
Jugoalaviache Volkakunat (exhibition cat., Mua, far VAlkerkunde und Schweiz- 
eriachca Mua. fUr Volkakunde), Baael, 1958; N. Kuret. Bin Wildemann- 
Spiel in Slowenien, Alpea orientalee. Lubliana. X 989 , pp. 1 37 - 31 . 

Mend: L. von Wierabicki. Omamente der Hauainduatrie. Tongeftae 
Rutheniacher Bauern. Lemberg, 188a; L. von Wierabicki, Omamente der 
Hauainduatrie. Holaechnitxereiarbeiten Rutheniacher Bauern. Lemberg. 
188); L. von Wierabicki, Omamente der Hauainduatrie. Stickerei-Muater 
Rutheniacher Bauern, Lemberg. 1883; L. Rebctynaki, Omamente der Haua- 
induatrie. TongeAaee Rutheniacher Bauern (Koaaow und Sokal), Lvov, 
1880; W. MaUakowaki, Zdobienie i aprset ludu polskiego na Podhalu. 
Warsaw, 1901*, K. MokioweW. Polaka astuka atoeowana, Krakow. 1902-05; 
W. Sauldewics. Knyie sdobne w gub. Wiledakiej (Ornamental Croaaea 
from the Diatrict of ViJnyua), XVII. Wiala, 1903; 8. Witkibwica, Styl sake- 
pianaki. Lvov. 1904; 8 . Udriela, Wycinanki ludu po laid ego Lowickie i 
Kurpiowaki. Krakow, 1906: Z. Gloger, Budownictwo draewne i wyroby 
x drzewa w dawnej Polace (Wooden Architecture and Artifacta of Ancient 
Poland), Warsaw, 1907*. E. Scefried-Gulgowski, Kaachubiache Hauaindua- 
trie. Berlin. 1911*. L. Lepesy, Obraay ludowe na aakle malowane. Krakow. 
1921, E. Frankowaki. Wycinanki i ich praeobraaenia. Lud, Lvov. 1924; 
E. Frankowaki, Sstuka ludu polakiego, Warsaw. 1926: A. Fischer, Etno- 
graf ja Slowianaka, Lvov, Warsaw. 1932 ff.; J. Byatrofi, Etnograf je Poltki. 
Warsaw, 1947; J. Gajek. Polaki atlas ctnograficany. Lublin. 1947; I. Czar- 
necka et ah. Folk Art in Poland. Warsaw. 1957: R. Reinfuaz. Szopki kra- 
kowakie, Krakow, 1958; Polnische Volkakultur (exhibition cat., Mua. far 
VOlkerkunde und Schweizerische* Mua. far Volkakunde), Baael, 1961. 


Russia: W. Staaov. L'omement national mate. St. Peteraburg, 1872; 
A. JoCcnko, Album ruaaiacher und kleinruaaiacher Zeichnungen (in Rus- 
sian). St. Peteraburg. 1872 and 187s; O. Koaaat, L’omement populaire 
ukrainim. Kiev, 1877; N. Simakoff. L'omement ruaac dans lea ancient pro- 
duits de Part induatriel national, 8t. Peteraburg, 188a; O. Verchovskoi, 
Ruasitche. kleinruaaiache und ad dais vise he Stickmuater, St. Petersburg. 
iH8z; S. Schachoffskoy. Detains d'anriennea broderiea tn Ruaaie, Moscow, 
1885; M. Gorbunoff. Uber russitche Spitseninduatrie, Vienna, 1886: O. W. 
Lusinoj, Album ruaaiacher Muster far Kreuaatich- und Lcinenatickerei, 
Moscow. 1887; A. O. Hcikcl. Trachtcn und Muster der Mordwincn. Helsinki, 
1 889; S, Darydofl, La dentelle ruaae, hi at oi re, technique, atatittique, Leipzig, 
1891: A O, Heikel, Die Stickmuater der Tacheremiaaen. Helsinki. 1900-15; 
M. T Volkov. Maririaux pour I’ Ethnographic de la Ruaaie (Mua. Ruaae 
dc I'Empereur Alexandre III), ). 1910; C. Holme. Peasant Art in Russia, 
London, 1912; R. Karatz. Unter Kirgiaen und Turkmenen, Leipzig. 1912; 
K Salwln. Ruaaische Frauenarbciten, Plauen. 1912; A. A. Bobrinsky. Volka- 
tOmlichr ruaaische Holsarbciten. Hauainduatrie, Hauschalt- und Kiichcn- 
aerttee. trana., P. Eltinger, Leipzig. 1913; Auaatcliung ruaaiacher Volkakunat, 
TVutuchrr Lyzeumldub zu Berlin, Berlin, 1914*. Ruaakoie narodnoje iakuaa- 
Uo, Petrograd, 191s; O. Andriiev'skj. Bibliografij* litcratury z ukrajina’koho 
tolkloru, Kiev, 1930; V. Scerbakivalryi. La edramique peinte contemporaine 
dca payaana ukrmniena. in Art populaire, travaux ... du i* Congrta Inter- 
nationale dea arts populaire*, Prague, 1928. 1 . Paris. 1931; M. Azadovakij, 
The Science of Folklore in the U.S.S.R. (Ethnography. Folklore, and Ar- 
(harolngy in the U.S.S.R.), Moscow, 1033; Ivanov. Russian Popular Picture* 
called "Lubok,” Moscow, 1937*. N. Andreev. Ruaakij fol'klor. Moscow, 
1038; A. Bakuahinaky, Folk Arts and Crafts of the U.S.S.R.. Moscow, 
«oig; J. Sokolov, Ruaakij foPklor, Moscow, 1938 (Eng. ed.. New York, 
tgso). Milyne, l^ea arts decorattfa populaire* en Ruaaie. Moscow, iQS 9 . 


America*. - United State*: The broadest collection of American folk 
■rt* is to be found in; E. O, Christensen, The Index of American Design, 
k<*w York, Washington. 1950. the result of extensive collecting and re- 
production during the 1930a. A selection of other works follows: P. E. Gib- 
Pennsylvania Dutch, and Other Eaaaya, ad ed., Philadelphia. 1874; 
( V Kuhns, The German and Swiss Settlements of Colonial Pennsylvania. 
York, 1901; E. A. Barber. The Pottery and Porcelain of the United 
• • . ad ed.. New York. 1901; E. A. Barber, Tulip Ware of the Penn- 
•ylvania German Potters, Philadelphia, 1903; E. C. Hall. A Book of Hand- 
jnvrn Coverlets. Boston, 1912: F. W, Hunter. Stiegel Glass, Boston, New 
J.?™' *914; W, A. Dyer, Early American Craftsmen, New York, 1915; 

■ Dunlap, A History of the Rise and Progrcaa of the Alt* of Design in the 
united States, 1843. ed. F. W. Bayley and C. E. Ooodapeed. Boston, 1918; 

®. Allen. Early American Wall Paintings. 1710-1850, New York, 1928; 
J* Major. The Domestic Architecture of the Early American Republic, 
toladelphta, 1926; J. Spargo, Pottera and Potteries of Bennington, Boston, 
M* Branacombe. Early American Wood Sculpture, International 
, M’ 0 ’ LXXXVIII, Oct.. 19 * 7 . pp. 61-4; o. F. Dow, The Arts and Crafts 
fi u England, 1704-1775. Gleaning* from Boston Newspapers. Topa- 
?*;• Mass.. 1017; K. M, Rabb, Indiana Covarkta and Coverlet Weavers, 
>ndu | n t p oliit lw8; r, Wright, Hawkers and Walkers in Early America, 
hiladelphi*, 1917; J. Downs, The House of the Miller at MiUbach, Phila- 
,*‘ phw ; >029; R. E. Finley, Old Patchwork Quilta. Philadelphia. London, 
wg; H. Cahill. American Folk Art. American Mercury, XXIX Sept., 
M*. pp. 3^46; H. Cahill and E. B. Robineon. Newark Mua., Cata- 
df R u‘ ^ m * r >can Folk Sculpture, Newark, N. j., IMU K* C, Hell, A Book 
Hand-Woven Coverlets, Boston, 1931; Albright Art Gallery, Catalogue, 


Centennial Exhibition; American Folk Art, Buffalo, July i-Aug, 1, 1932; 
H. Cahill, Mus. of Modem Art, Catalogue, American Folk Art. New York, 
1932; Detroit Society of Arts and Crafts, American Folk Art, Painting and 
Sculpture (cat.), Feb. 22-Mar. 18. 1932; C. Hall and R. G Kretsinger, 
The Romance of the Patchwork Quilt in America, Caldwell, Idaho, i935‘* 
H. Cahill, New Horizons in American Art, New York, 1936: E. D. end F. 
Andrews, Shaker Furniture, New York, 1937; H. S. Bomeman. Pennsyl- 
vania Illuminated Manuscripts, Norristown, Pa., 1937: Downtown GaBciy/ 
American Folk Art Sculpture (cat.). New York, Sept. 28-Oct. 9, 1937; A. H. 
Eaton, Handicrafts of the Southern Highlands, New York*t937; J. Waring, 
Early American 8tcncila on Walla and Furniture, New York, 1937; J. Ram- 
say, American Pottera and Pottery, Clinton, 1939; C. Weygandt The Dutch 
Country, New York. >939: E. S. Braze r, Early American Decoration. Spring- 
held, 1940; E. G. Halpert. Colonial Williamsburg. Inc. (cat., American 
Folk Art), Williamsburg. Va., 1940; P. A. Pinckney, American Figurehead* 
and Their Carvers. New York, 1940; E. M. Whitmore, Origins of Pennsyl- 
vania Folk Art. Antiques. Sept., 1940. p. 106; S. G. Williamson. IThe Amer- 
ican Craftsman, New York, 1940; Downtown Gallery. Masterpiece* in 
American Fottr Art (cat.), Feb.-Mar., 1941; G. S.'and H. McKearin, Amer- 
ican Glass, New York, 1941: M. F. Melcher. The Shaker Adventure, Prince- 
ton, 1941; C. W. Dreppard, American Pioneer Arts and Artists, Spring- 
field. Mass.. 1942; R. T. H. Halsey and C. O. Cornelius, A Handbook of 
the American Wing (Met. Mua.). New York. 1942; J. H. Lipman, American 
Primitive Painting, Nrw York. London. 194a; Pennsylvania German Arta 
and Crafts (Met. Mus.), New York, 1942; M. A. Wilder and E. Breiten- 
bach. Santos. The Religious Folk Art of New Mexico, Colorado Springs. 
1943: E. F. Robacker, Pennsylvania Dutch Stuff. Philadelphia, 1944; A. T. 
Gardner. Yankee Stonecutters. New York, 194s; E. Boyd. Saints and Saint 
Makers of New Mexico, Santa F6, 1946; Early American Hand-woven 
Coverlet* in the Collection of the Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, 1946; 
W. Hougland. Samoa, a Primitive American Art, Santa F 4 . 1946; H. Km£> 
man. Pennsylvania Dutch American Folk Art. New York. London. 1948s 
F. Lichten. Folk Art of Rural Pennsylvania. New York, 1946; American 
Hand-woven Coverlet* in the Newark Muaeum, Newark, N. J., 1947; 
M. M. Atwater, The Shuttlecraft Book of American Hand-weaving. New 
York, 1947; E. O. Christensen, American Popular Art a* Recorded in the 
Index of American Design. Art in America. XXXV, July, 1947, pp. 199-208: 

E. O. Christensen. Popular Art in the United States, London, 1948; A. W. 
Clement, Our Pioneer Potters. New York. >947; J. H. Lipman, American 
Folk Art in Wood. Metal and Stone. New York, 1948; V. D. Parslow, Weav- 
ing and Dyeing Processes in Early New York. Coopers town , N. Y„ 1949; 

F. Peto. American Quilts and Coverlets, New York, 1949; G. F. Reinart, 
Coverlets of the Pennsylvania Germans, Allentown, Pa., 1949; N. F. Little, 
The Abby Aldrich Rockefeller Folk Art Collection, Boston, i 0 S 7 ; E. S. 
Sabine. American Folk Art, Toronto. 1958. - Canada: M. F. Mackley, 
Cape Breton Coverlet Patterns, n. p., n. d.: O.-A. B 6 riau. Taasage Domea- 
tique, Quebec. 1933; G. Morisset, Coup d'ceil but let arts en Nouvelle- 
France, Quebec. 1041; The Art* of French Canada. 1613-1870 (exhibition 
cat.. Detroit Inst, of Art*), Detroit, 1946: M. Barbeau, French Folklore, 
Manual Arts, The Standard Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology, and Legend, 

M. Leach, ed.. I, New York, 1949 . a. v.; F. St. G. Spend love. The Furniture 
of French Canada, repr. Connoisseur Yearbook, Toronto. 1954; K. B. Brett, 
Ontario Handwoven Textiles, Toronto, 1956; F. St. G. Spendlove. The 
Edith Chown Pierce and Gerald Stevens Collection of Early Canadian Glass. 
Toronto, 1957; F. St. G, Spendlove, The Face of Early Canada, Toronto. 
1938. - Latin America: G. Murillo, Las Arte* popularea en Mexico, Mexico 
City. 1922: Archivo* del folklore cubano, F. Ortiz ed.. Havana, 1924-30; 
F. Toor. Mexican Popular Art*. Mexico City, 1939; L. Saia, Eaculturm po- 
pular braailcira, S 4 o Paulo. 1944; Mascaras Mexicans* (exibition cat., So- 
cicdad de Arte Modemo), Mexico City. 1945; F. Toor, Mexican Folkways, 
New York. 1947; A. Carrillo y Gariel. El Cristo dc Mexicaltxingo. Ttcnica 
de la* escultura* en csfta. Mexico City, 1949; A. Carrillo y Gariel. Imagined* 
popular novo-eapaftola. Mexico City, 1950; R. Montenegro. Retabloa de 
Mexico, Mexico City. 1950; P. Rota, Made in Mexico. New York, 1952; 
E. Boyd, Mexican Milagroa. Q. Lot Angeles County Mua., X 2, 1953. 
pp. 17-18; B. Valenzuela Rojas, La ceramics foikldrica de Pomaire, Arch, 
del Folklore Chileno. 1955. nos. 6 , 7; J. Torre Rovello, Arte Popular en el 
antigua Buenos Aires. Buenos Aires, 1956: B. Valenzuela Rojas, La cera- 
mics foikldrica de Quinchamali, Arch, del Folklore Chileno, 1957, no. 8; 
Riqueza da cerftmica figurstiva popular braailiera. Habitat, X, July. 1959, 
PP. 30 - 32 . 

Non-European culture*: T. J. Bezemcr, Indonaaian Arts and Craft*, 
The Hague, n. d.: B. Dietrich. Kleinaaiatiache Stickereien, Plauen, ion: 

N. J. Krom. L'Art javanaia dans lea muadea de Hollaitde et de Java, AAa, 
1926; P. Wirt*. Der Totenkult auf Bali, Stuttgart, 1928; C. F. Ikle, Ikat 
Technique and Dutch East Indian Ikata, New York. 1931; R. Heine-Geldem. 
The Archaeology and Art of Sumatra, Vienna, 1935; M. Covamibiaa. Island 
of Bali, New York, 1936: A. Mookerjee, Folk Art of Bengal, Calcutta, 
1939; G. Ecke. Chinese Domestic Furniture, Peking, 1944; W. M. Hawley, 
Chinese Folk Design, Hollywood, 1949; Otau-e, Japanese Peasant Painting 
from the Village of Otsu (exhibition cat., Fogg Art Mua.), Cambridge, Mats.. 
1930; H. T. Boasert, Folk Art of Primitive Peoples. New York, 1956; A. K. 
Bhittacharyya, Set of Kuld folk-paintings in the National Muaeum of India, 
AAa, XX, nos. 2. 3, 1957. pp< 165-83; H. Munster berg. The Folk Arte 
of Japan, Rutland, Vt.. 1958; H. T. Boasert, Peasant Art of Europe and 
Asia, New York. *9591 S. Swarup, The Arts and Crafts of India and 
Pakistan, Bombay, London, 1961. 


Illustrations: pu. 335 - 354 . These illustrations have been selected in dose 
collaboration with the Ddpartement Europe of the Muate de 1* Homme, 
Paris (Mines Paaquino and de Fontanta), of the Musle dea Arta et Tn- 
ditiona Popukirea, Paris (Miles Tardieu and Tremaut), and of the Scbwei*- 
critchea Museum far Volkakunde, Basel (Prof. R. Wildhsber). 
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FONTANA, Carlo. Roman architect of the late baroque 
(b. Bruciate, near Como, 1634; d. Rome, 17x4). He may have 
had some training in Milan, but was in Rome by 1656 and 
became one of Bemini'a pupils and assistants. In 1661-62 he 
was working for Carlo Rainaldi and may have influenced him 
toward the Bernini style; in 1662 Rainaldi began S. Maria 
de' Miracoli in the Piazza del Popolo, eventually completed by 
Fontana under Bemini*s direction in 1679. Fontana also com- 
pleted Bernini's Palazzo di Mon teci tori o (1694). Fontana's main 
works date from the 1680a, the first being the design (1681) 
for the Jesuit church and college of Loyola, St. Ignatius' birth- 
place in Spain. The contract stipulated that his designs be 
sent to Spain and executed without variations, but the build- 
ings show a markedly Spanish element in the decoration; the 
foundation stone was laid in 1689, and the buildings were 
partially consecrated only in 1738. In Rome he built the Cap- 
pella Cib6 in S. Maria del Popolo (1683-87) and his most 
famous work, the curved facade of S. Marcello al Corso (168a- 
83), reminiscent of Borromini. 

In the 1690s he was appointed surveyor of St. Peter's and 
built the Baptismal Chapel as well as planning an extension of 
Bernini's Piazza. His numerous books, particularly the Templum 
Vaticanum (1694), with many splendid engravings, and his de- 
signs for Spain and other countries spread his fame. His in- 
fluence is strikingly attested by the fact that three of the greatest 
architects of the next generation — Juvara, Hildebrand t, and 
Gibbs — were his pupils. He became a member of the Acca- 
demia di S. Luca in Rome in 1667 and director in 1685 and 
1692-1700. Pascoli, his first biographer, said that he was a 
good talker but would have been a better one had he spoken 
less of himself and his works. There is a large collection of 
his drawings in the Royal Library, Windsor Castle, England. 
(See also baroque art.) 

Writings. Templum Vaticanum. Rome. 1694 (also It. ed); Discorae . . . 
aopra le cause dclle inondationi del Tevere .... Rome, 1696; Dcecrizione 
della Cappclla del Fontc Battcaimale nella Basilica Vatican*. Rome. 1697. 

Bibliog. L. Pascoli, Vite de* Pittore .... II, Rome, 1736. pp. 342-48; 
E. Coudenhove-Erthal, Carlo Fontana, Vienna, 1930; R. Wittkower, Art and 
Architecture in Italy 1600-1730. Harmondsworth, 1938, pp. 244-46. 
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FONTANA, Domenico. Italian architect (b. Melide, on 
Lake Lugano, 154 3; d. Naples, 1607). He went to Rome, 
probably with his elder brother Giovanni, about 1563 and soon 
found employment under Cardinal Felice Peretti, for whom he 
began the Cappella Sistina in S. Maria Maggiore in 1585. 
Cardinal Peretti became Pope Sixtus V on Apr. 24 of that year. 
During his five-year papacy (1585-90) Sixtus, aided by Fon- 
tana, radically transformed the city, laying the foundations of 
that baroque Rome which still endures. Fontana’s importance 
lies more in his urbanistic idgas than in his contributions to 
buildings, such as the palaces of the Quirinal, Lateran, and 
Vatican, which are architecturally undistinguished. To contem- 
poraries his greatest achievement seemed to be his removal of 
the Vatican obelisk from the side of the basilica to its present 
position in front of the church, where it forms the central 
point of Bernini's colonnades. The plans were made in 1585 
and the operation was triumphantly concluded, before a great 
crowd, on Sept. 10, 1586. Fontana was ennobled, made a for- 
tune, and wrote a book describing this and other works he had 
undertaken for the Pope. Some of these were admirable, such 
as the laying out of four great streets from S. Maria Maggiore 
(1587)1 including the Strada Felice (now Via -Quattro Fontane 
and continuations), intended to run across Rome from Sta Croce 
in Gerusalemme to the Piazza del Popolo. Between 1588 and 
1590 he collaborated with Giacomo della Porta on completing 
the dome of St. Pctcr’B. Some less admirable works of the 
Pope and his architect were the new wing of the Vatican Library 
(built 1587-90), which ruins Bramante's Belvedere Court; the 
destruction of the Septizonium Seven (1589); and the project 
to turn the Colosseum into a wool factory. After Sixtus died, 
Fontana was removed as papal architect and in 1592 went to 


Naples, where he worked for the Spanish viceroys and designed 
the Palazzo Reale. Carlo Mademo (q.v.) was his nephew and 
pupil. (See baroque art.) 

Giovanni Fontana, Domenico's elder brother and assistant 
(b. Melide, 1540; d. Rome, 1614), worked as an architect and 
engineer for Domenico on the Acqua Felice aqueduct (1587) 
and worked with Mademo on the Acqua Paola (1612). 

Writings. Dells trtsportattaae dell’Obelbco Vattcsno .... Rome. 1390, 
Part II. Naples, 1603. 

Bibliog. G. Baslione, Vite de* pittori .... Rome. 1641; A. Muftot, 
D. Fontana. Rome. Beilinsons, 1944; S. Gtedtan, Space. Time and Archi- 
tecture (3d ed.), London. 19*4. PP* 75-106. 
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FOPPA, Vincenzo. Lombard painter (b. Brescia, Italy, 
ca. 1428; d. ca. 1515). His first known work, the signed and 
dated Crucifixion (1456; pls. 356, 357), is characterized by s 
chiaroscuro and a color scale quite unlike anything found in 
Venetian, Paduan, or Tuscan painting of the period. The colors 
are attenuated by light to form a gray-dominated tone scale 
that establishes a smoothly and naturally graduated atmospher- 
ic perspective. This picture thus represents the point of depar- 
ture for the peculiarly Lombard approach to reality in paint* 
ing and is — despite certain reflections of Venetian (and, 
indirectly, Tuscan) precedents in its composition — the first 
important pictorial document of the Lombard Renaissance. 

In 1456, Foppa may already have been in Pavia, where he 
is known to have been in 1458. His activity prior to 1456 is 
not completely documented. If the so-called Madonna della 
Siepe (Florence, Berenson Coll.), with ita late Gothic elements, 
is taken as typical of Foppa’s earliest work, it becomes difficult 
to ascribe to this phase — as Fernanda Wittgens has done — 
the fifth window on the right in the Cathedral of Milan, which 
portrays scenes from the New Testament with a plastic and 
spatial amplitude already almost Bramantesque. The signed 
St. Jerome (Bergamo, Gall, Acc. Carrara), which is nervous, 
vibrantly alive, and quasi-expcrimental, must be roughly con- 
temporary with the 1456 Crucifixion . The Christ (formerly in 
Allington Castle, near Maidstone, Eng.), also dating from about 
this time, is less advanced. 

Although Foppa is known to have frescoed the Chapel of 
S. Giovanni Battista in the Cathedral of Genoa in 1461, these 
works no longer exist. The St. Theodore and St. Augustine 
(Milan, Mui. Civ.) may come from the polyptych painted in 
1462 for S. Maria del Carmine in Pavia (according to SabniH 
they are important in documenting the artist’s gradual develop- 
ment away from his early harshness. That Foppa was already 
in command of a highly monumental style in the early 1460s 
seems proved by the remains of his work for the Medici hank 
in Milan (1462-67): the Boy Reading (pl. 357), and the pre- 
liminary drawing for The Judgment of Trojan (Berlin, Staat. 
Mus.)» both works of the greatest breadth. Such works as the 
two Saints (formerly London, Zawodaki Coll.) or the St. Chris- 
topher (Denver, Art Mua.), may therefore be ascribed to the 
yean 1457-60, since these paintings still show traces of the 
earlier, harsher manner. 

The frescoes (ca. 1467-68) of the Cappella Portinan in 
S. Eustorgio, Milan, include a cycle depicting scenes from the 
life of St. Peter Martyr (pl. 358), an Annunciation, an Astump 1 
tion , and The Fathers of the Church. Together with the woik» 
of Cristoforo Mantegazza and Amadeo in the Certoea of Paris, 
these frescoes demonstrate the radical repudiation of the Gothic 
style by progressive artists of the Lombard school during thh 
first decisive decade of the north Italian R enai ss an c e. Wi th 
unremitting attention to perspective, Foppa here expressed 8 
new reality, completely different from that conceived by Man- 
tegna or the Tuscan school. This discovery (visible in them** - 
ing of a pulpit, a staircase, or the figures themselves) produces 
an atmospheric vision both limpid and humanly plausible •— ** 
coherent visually as the paintings of 17th-century Holland 
Strikingly plain in contrast to the fantastic decorative e**8' 
gerations of the late Gothic style, Fopps's well-articulated » 
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urea, their sober Attitudes end gestures, and their carefully 
calculated spacing produce an effect of great, if understated, 
eloquence. This style of simple grandeur is reflected in his 
leaser works, for example, the Madonna della Tenda (Florence, 
Bercnson Coll.) and the Madonna of the Musei Civici in NPan 
(in which the Child embraces the Virgin). These are certainly 
contemporary with the Portinari frescoes, for die female on- 
lookers are repetitions of the types in St. Peter Martyr's Miracle 
at Nami (pl. 35®)* The Madonna of the National Gallery 
(Washington, D.C.), however, must be dated somewhat later 
because of its reference (in the figure of the Child) to Giovanni 
Bellini's Madonna (Venice, Mus. Correr) of 1470-75. 

The Madonna and Child (PL. 355) appears to be somewhat 
earlier than the Portinari frescoes, the simple and powerful 
rhythm of which Foppa rarely recaptured in later works, leav- 
ing us with the impression that he was at his best in large 
frescoes where he could work in a congenial medium and have 
ample room to expand. 

Foppa’s work of the 1470s cannot be clearly defined, be- 
cause most of the key pieces have disappeared/ In 1469, he 
offered to do frescoes for the Camposanto in Pisa, and he 
was in Genoa between 1469 and 1471. Foppa submitted 
designs of frescoes for the Chapel of die Castello in Pavia 
in 1474-76, but this commission was given to other painters. 
He also designed a reliquary altar and a window for the 
Castello chapel, and painted, in collaboration with other artists, 
frescoes representing the Passion of Christ in the Church 
of S. Giacomo (Pavia) in 1476. None of these works have come 
down to us. Still extant, however, are the Evangelists (ca. 1475) 
of the Averoldi Chapel (Brescia, S. Maria del Carmine), which 
wrre executed in the grand manner of the Portinari frescoes and 
certainly represent one of Foppa’s most notable achievements. 

In 1 47®“® 1 » Foppa painted a polyptych (now lost) for the 
Church of S. Domenico in Genoa. The Urge polyptych in the 
Brera (ace pl. 359) — usually thought to have been painted at 
about the same time — may be a later work, despite the fact 
that it is reminiscent of Foppa’s pre-Portinari style. The 
thoughtful and carefully worked out realism of this work gives 
wa\ in certain passages (e.g., the Virgin, or St. Clare) to a 
solemn, hieratic style. (The predeUa of die polyptych is cer- 
tainly a product of the workshop.) The Negroid features of 
the Child as well aa the archaic, prismlike drapery folds in 
this picture call to mind the exquisite Madonna of the Con- 
tim Bonacossi Collection (Florence). In the Utter painting, the 
perspective framework and the coffering of the niche are rem- 
iniscent of the Brera polyptych. The Contini Bonacossi Ma- 
donna is also related to a Madonna in the Metropolitan Museum 
(New York), which is, however, probably of a somewhat later 
date. The Nativity in the parish church of thiesanuova (prov- 
ince of Brescia) and its two Uteral wings (Geneva, D. Mat- 
thicaen Coll.) can be dated in the 1470a, aa can the partially 
ruined Madonna in the Crcspi Collection (Milan). 

As he grew older, Foppa recaptured a breadth worthy of 
ttramante or Meloszo in the fresco (1485; Milan, Brera) that 
wa* formerly above a door in the sacristy of S. Maria di Brera 
in Milan. This novel composition presents the Virgin leaning 
on the railing of a balcony and flanked by the two St. Johns 
beneath a deep, coffered arch, ITie scene it presented from an 
angle that gives the spectator the illusion of being stationed 
below the floor level of the picture — a perspective device that 
recalls works by Mantegna. The rhythm of the composition, 
however, is already strongly suggestive of paintings of the 16th 
century. The St. Sebastian (pl. 357) comes from the same 
church as the above-mentioned picture, and here again the gran- 
diose scale of the architecture conditions the human event. 

The Uter St , Sebastian (Milan, Mus. Civ.) gives evidence 
of * greatly increased concern with symmetry and also shows 
8 certain elaboration and particularization of detail. The window 
toat Foppa designed for die Church of S, Maria del Carmine 
ln dates from 1484. In the famous BottigelU Altarpiecc 
( p L. 360) — done before i486 — Foppa abandoned the polyp- 
Jych form (aa Giovanni Bellini did during the same period), 
we the figures are disposed — rather densely — within a tingle 
ramc to form a sacra conversations. Moat of the painting 


in this work is by the master's own hand, but that of an as- 
sistant is recognizable in the head of 9 t. Stephen, while the 
Dominic and the Sibillina were possibly added Uter. 

The three frescoes (now in MiUn, Mus. Civ.) from the 
Church of S. Maria del Giardino and the two Saints (Basel, 
Sarasin Wamey Coll.) should be dated before 1487. Payment 
was recorded in 1489 for an altarpiece (now lost) for the Cer- 
toaa of Rivarolo, near Genoa. In the Fomari altar (1489; Sa- 
vona, Mus, Civ.), Foppa returned to the old polyptych form, 
but many passages (e.g., the St. Jerome) were executed in hie 
most broadly monumental style. The little saints on either 
side and the predellaa, however, are clearly by a different band. 
The often -repainted polyptych (1489-90) of the Church of 
S. MarU di Castello (Savona), executed with the assistance of 
Ludovico Brea, adheres still more closely to the canonical polyp- 
tych type prevalent at the close of the century and thereafter. 
(This type is also exemplified by Giovanni Bellini’s earlier 
polyptych in the Church of SS. Giovanni e Paolo, Venice; the 
Borgognone polyptych in Sto Spirito, Bergamo; the Costa 
polyptych in the Nat. Gall., London; and others.) The carved 
wooden statues that form part of the elaborate frame of the 
polyptych of S. Maria di Castello may also be by Foppa. The 
lively Portrait of a Woman (Amsterdam, Rgksmus.) also dates 
from the late 1480s. 

Foppa returned to Brescia in 1489, where he continued to 
work intensively. The quality of hia work, however, tended to 
decline from this time forward, with the exception of such 
works as the Altar of the Merchants of Brescia (Brescia, Pin. 
Civ. Tosio Martinengo), and the Adoration of the Magi (Lon- 
don, Nat. Gall.). The eUboration of detail in the faces and 
costumes of the last work is reminiscent of Pinturicchio. The 
fine Portrait of Francesco Brivio (Milan, Mus. Poldi Pczzoli) 
— which must, by the subject's birth date (1457), be attributed 
to this period — marks an extraordinary resurgence of Foppa's 
creative energies. His last Pavian work (now lost) was done 
for the Church of S. Maria Gualtieri (1497-1501). Among the 
less distinguished works of this period are: the St. Paul (ca. 
1510, New Orleans, Isaac Delgado Mus. of Art); the Banner of 
Orxinuovi (1514; Brescia, Pin. Civ. Tosio Martinengo); St. An- 
thony and St. Bernard (formerly in the Cook Coll., Richmond, 
Eng.); the Descent from the Cross (Berlin, Staat. Mus.); and the 
Borromeo Annunciation (Isola Bella, Lake Maggiore, Coll. Bor- 
romeo). The elaborate setting of the latter work — against a 
background of late Bramantesque architecture — recalls the 
Brera fresco of the Madonna and saints. 

Bibliog. M. Cftffi, Oi alcuni maestri di arte nel aecoJo XV in Milano. 
Arch; ttorico Lombardo, V. 1878. p. 8a ff.; E. Jacobsen, Die Getnftlde 
der einheimischen MeJereischulc in Breeds. JhbPreuasKSamml. XVII. 1896. 
p. 19 ff.; F. Malaguzzi Valeri. Pittori lomberdi del Quattrocento. Milan, 
1902; W. Suida, Ncue Studien zur Geschichte der lomberdi achen Malerei 
dea XV. Jahrhunden*. RcpfKw, XXV, a, 190a, p. 331 ff.: C. J. Ffoulkes 
and R. Maiocchi, Vincenso Foppa of Brescia, London. New York. 1909 
(with bibliog.); W. Suida, Studien zur Geschichte der lombardischen Malerei, 
Mnh. ftir Kw„ II, 1909, p. 476 ff.; A. Venturi. Storia deU'arte Italians, 
VII, 4. Milan, 1915. P* 829 ff.: M. Salmi, Una moatra d’antica pittura lom- 
bards, L’arte, XXVI, 1923. p. 149 ff.; W. Suida, Two Unknown Pictures 
by Vincenzo Foppa. BM. XLV. 1924. P- aio ff.; R. Longhi, Queeiti cara- 
vaggeftchi, Pin., 1 . 1929, p. 298 ff.; R. Maiocchi, Codice axtiatsco-diplomatico 
paveae. 2 volt., Pavia, 1937-49: A. van Schendel, Le detain en Lombardia 
jutqu'A la fin du XV* aifccle, Bruaaela, 1938, p. 84 ff.; A. Moraaai. Vincenso 
Foppa, Emporium. XLV, t 939 . P* 349 ff.; F. Wittgens, Vincenzo Foppa, 
Milan, 1948 (with bibliog.); C. Ragghianti. Studi aulla pittura lombarda 
del Quattrocento, CrArte, VIII, 1949. PP. 31 ff- ss 8 ff.: S. Bottmri, Una 
tavola di Vincenzo Foppa, Comm., II, 19 SL p. *oi ff.; P. Massini, II te- 
stauro degli affreachi del Foppa nel la cappella Portinari in Sant’Euatorgio, 
BArtc. XXXVI, 1991, p. 271 ff.; C. Baron! and S. Saraek Ludovici, La 
pittura lombarda del Quattrocento, Mcaaint, Florence. 1952, p. 123 II,; 
F. Wittgens, Reatauri e acoperte nel territorio della Lombardia. BArtc, 
XXXVII. i 9 Sa. P. 7 a ff.; B. Bercnson, Italian Pictures of the Renaissance, 
ad ed., London, 1953; C. L. Ragghianti, II Foppa e le vetriere del Duotno 
di Milano. CrArte, N.S., I, 1934* P> 5 20 ff.; G. Panazza, Vetrate paveai, 
CrArte, N.S.. II, 1993. P. ass ff.; C. L. Ragghianti, PottiUa foppesca, 
CrArte, N.S.. II, 1955. p. 283 ff.; F. Wittgens. in Storia di Milano, Vll, 
Milan, 1936. P< 730 ff.; F. Masstni, Catalogs della moatra d'arta lombarda, 
Milan, 1938; P. Rotondi, Vincenso Foppa in S. Maria di Caetello a Savona. 
Genoa. 1938. 

Edoardo Arslan 

11 lust rations; pu. 333 - 360 . 

FORGERIES, Sea falsification and forgery. 
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FOUQUET, Jean. French 15th-century painter, forgotten 
until about 1830, when his name was first rediscovered in the 
richly illustrated volumes of Flavius Josephus, Antiquites Judal- 
que f, in the Biblioth&que Nations le in Paris (Ms. fr. 247 and 
Nouv. acq. fir. 21013). At the end of the second volume, an 
almost contemporaneous writer and scholar, Francois Rober- 
tet, secretary to Pierre, Due de Bourbon, stated that the first 
three miniatures were done by the miniaturist of Jean, Due 
de Berry, the others by Jean Fouquet, native of Tours. Filarete 
<q.v.) mentioned Fouquet (“Giachetto francoso”) as one of the 
best living masters, in his treatise on architecture in 1461; 
he furthermore confirmed that Fouquet had been to Italy, 
as he saw, in the Church of Santa Maria sopra Minerva in 
Rome, his portrait of Pope Eugenius IV with two of his nephews. 
This fact was also confirmed by Francesco Florio, a Florentine 
traveler who visited Tours about 1476 as a guest of the secretary 
to Archbishop Jean Bernard, one of Fouquet’s patrons: he 
mentions paintings that Fouquet did for the Church of Notre- 
Dame-la-Riche in Tours. Jean Le Mai re, panegyrist in the serv- 
ice of Anne of Brittany and later of Margaret of Austria, writ- 
ing about the famous masters of the past century, still knew 
of Fouquet*s fame, as did Vasari in his Lives (1550). 

With the help of these and other sources, we can trace a 
fragmentary biography of Fouquet. He was bom about 1420, 
the illegitimate child of a priest (if a document published by 
Yves de Raulin is rightly interpreted), for in 1449 Jean Fouquet, 
a clerk of the diocese of Tours, applied to have his birth legiti- 
matized by a papal decree. In the enamel medallion inscribed 
with his name, in the Louvre, Fouquet has left us his self- 
portrait as a stem-looking young man in his late twenties; if 
this portrait once belonged to the altar of Melun, thought to date 
from about 1450, we come by a different route to about the 
same date of his birth. 

Fouquet must have been in Rome before 1447, since Eu- 
genius IV, whose portrait he made, died in that year. To ob- 
tain permission to portray the Pope, Fouquet must already 
have been well known; he may even have been sent by the king 
with the embassy that arrived in Rome in the summer of 1446 
seeking to end the existing schism and to lift the Pragmatic 
Sanction of Bourges of 1438. When in 1453-55 Piero della 
Francesca painted Charles VII, among other figures, in the 
Vatican frescoes now lost, he may have used Fouquet’s portrait 
of the king. 

Fouquet f s knowledge of the monuments of Italian art clearly 
supports the documentary evidence of his stay in Rome. For 
example, as P. Durrieu was the first to point out, in The 
Coronation of Charlemagne , one of the miniatures of the Grandes 
Chroniques de France (Biblioth&que Nationale, Ms. fr. 6465), 
Fouquet depicted the interior of St. Peter's {Mil. G. B. de 
Rossi , 1892). 

Immediately after his return from Italy Fouquet must have 
set up his own studio in Tours, as some of his most important 
works are to be dated to the period about 1450. The decade 
between 1450 and 1460, the ffrst decade of peace after the long 
war, was a period of amazing recovery and activity in every 
field. The cathedral of St. Martin in Tours was completed and 
richly endowed with works of art; other churches and palaces, 
such as those for Jean Bri^onnet and Jacques Coeur, were con- 
structed. It was also in this decade that Fouquet executed the 
series of paintings, perhaps frescoes, which Florio saw in the 
Church of Notre-Dame-la-Riche in Tours. 

When Charles VII died in July, 1461, Fouquet was in 
Paris and was called upon to paint the leather effigy of the dead 
king which served for the funeral ceremonies. For the joy ease 
entree of the new king, Louis XI, Fouquet was commissioned 
by the city council of Tours to design the decorations, but they 
were never executed. In his testament of 1463 Archbishop 
Jean Bernard provided that Fouquet should paint an altarpiecc 
for the church of Candes, the summer residence of the arch- 
bishops of Tours, for which he was to be paid the sum of 70 
dcus and that he was to take back a Madonna valued at 25 dcus. 
The documents thus prove, as do the works, that Fouquet, 
like the Van Eycks, Lorenzo Monaco, Cosmi Tura, and others, 
was both panel and miniature painter. 


When in 1469 Louis XI founded the Order of St. Michael 
in Tours, Fouquet was paid by Jean Robertet, secretary of the 
Order, for the making of certain pictures which Louis XI had 
commissioned for the knights of the Order. It was Durrieu who 
first connected this notice with the title miniature of the Statutes 
of the Order of St. Michael in Ms. fr. 19819 of the Biblioth&quc 
Nationale, which indeed shows Fouquet’s personal style and 
quality. After Fouquet had designed the tomb of the king, 
in collaboration with the well-known sculptor Michel Colombo] 
in 1474, he was appointed “Peintre du Roi," and in 1476 he 
was called upon to decorate the canopy used on the visit of the 
king of Portugal to Tours. 

In 1472 he was called to Bloia to illuminate a prayer book 
for Marie of Cleves, widow of Charles of Orleans; in 1476 he 
illuminated one for Cardinal Charles de Bourbon; and in 1477 
he had to sue Philippe de Comines, the famous chronicler and 
favorite of King Louis XI, for the balance of the payment due 
for two prayer books. 

The date of Fouquet’s death is unknown, but it must have 
occurred before Nov. 8, 1481, when a record in his parish church, 
St. Martin in Tours, mentions his widow and heirs. 

The developments in Italian and Flemish art after Masaccio 
and the Van Eycks had not yet affected French art when Fou- 
quet entered upon the scene about 1440-45. Paris, occupied 
by the English since their victory at Agincourt in 1415, was 
still dominated by masters who worked in the Gothic tradition 
under English patronage, such as Haincelin de Haguenot and 
the Master of the Bedford Hours, and by Flemish masters 
such as Malouel, Jacquemart de Hesdin, Bellechose, and Pol 
de Limbourg, who had worked for the great French art patron 
Jean, Due de Berry. Renaissance ideas entered French art only 
with Fouquet. 

It is probable that Fouquet received his early training in 
Paris; views of Paris appear with topographical accuracy in many 
of his miniatures in the Book of Hours of Etienne Chevalier 
(pls. 366, 367). No work of his produced before he went to 
Italy has been identified with certainty, but recently Lemoisne 
and Charles Sterling have attributed the Louvre portrait of 
Charles VII to this period, arguing that the inscription on the 
frame, “Trie Victorieux," could have been applied to Charles 
after the peace treaty of Arras in 1444 as well as after the Bat- 
tle of Formigny, which ended the Hundred Years War in 1450. 
Yet in the portrait of Charles as one of the Three Magi in the Ado- 
ration in the Chevalier Hours he does not appear older than 
in the Louvre portrait, and the Chevalier Hours are generally 
attributed to 1450-55 at the earliest. 

The miniatures painted for Chevalier provide conclusive^ 
evidence of Fouquet’s knowledge of Italian art and especially 
of the influence of Fra Angelico, who was then working on the 
frescoes of the Passion (later destroyed) for the Cappells del 
Sacramento in the Vatican. In the miniatures are frequent rem- 
iniscences of Rome, especially its medieval or antique monu- 
ments such as Castel Sant’Angelo, Old St. Peter’s, Trajan's 
Column, and the Arch of Marcus Aurelius. Gothic and Renais- 
sance forms often mix, as in the Fountain of the Apostles. 

Of the estimated 60 miniatures that originally adorned the 
Chevalier Hours, 47 survive as separate sheets (Mus. Condf, 
Chantilly, 40; Louvre, 2; 1 each: Paris, Bib. Nat., Br. Mus.» 
Bears ted Coll., London; Robert Lehman Coll., New York; and 
George Wildenstein Coll., Paris). Unfortunately all the calendar 
pictures, which would have given us a unique view of secular 
and of Fouquet’s gift as a landscape painter, are lost. A number 
of the lost Chevalier miniatures can be reconstructed, however, 
from other Books of Hours by Fouquet and his pupils Bour- 
dichon and Colombe, since apparently the compositions of die 
Chevalier Hours served as models for many later prayer book*. 
Some of the miniatures show an unusual division into two scenea* 
with secular themes below and sacred ones above; this has be# 1 
explained by the influence of the miracle plays, and the M&tyf" 
dom of St. Apollonia , in fact, represents the setting of • tnirscie 
play complete with its scaffoldings and living pictures surround* 
ing the central scene. 

The diptych of Melun, its two panels now divided betwem 
Berlin and Antwerp, was painted for the same Etienne CW* 
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valicr (Wtagen, 1839). If Agnes Sorel, the king's mistress, is 
represented here in the guise of the Madonna nursing her 
Child (Antwerp, Mus. Royal B.-A.; pl. 361), as has been as- 
sumed, then the date of these pictures is set by the fact that she 
died in 1450 and Chevalier, together with Jacques Cceur, acted 
as executor of her will. Thus Chevalier probably commissioned 
the altar in her memory for the church of his birthplace, Melun, 
where it was seen and described in the 17th century by Denys 
Godefroy. The portrait of Chevalier as donor with his patron 
St. Stephen beside him (Berlin, Staatsmus.; pl. 365) surpasses 
even the portrait of Charles VI 1 in its lifelike immediacy. 

The monumental qualities so typical of all Fouquet’a ear- 
lier work are nowhere more striking than in his only large altar- 
piece, that in the church of Nouans (pls. 364, 365), which 
p. Vitry first had the eye and sagacity to claim as Fouquet'* 
work in 1931 (GBA, 193a, p. 154). The religious donor of the 
altar, kneeling at the right, has been thought to be Jean Bernard 
on account of the document mentioned above, but as the patron 
saint beside him in St. James of Compostela, hit first name would 
have been Jacques, not Jean. During the same period Fouquet 
executed the portrait of Chancellor Guillaume Juvdnal des 
Ursins (Louvre; PL. 362; preparatory sketch in the Kupferstich- 
kabinett, Berlin) with a golden background bearing hit coat 
of arms, similar in size and color scheme to that of Charles Vll 
(also in the Louvre). For Laurens Gyrard he made many small 
miniatures and illuminated a manuscript of Boccaccio’s Let cat 
da nobles hommes el ) emmet malheureuses, now in Munich (Staats- 
bibhotbek, Cod. Gall. 369), whose frontispiece is a large min- 
iature of the trial of the duke of Alen^on at Venddme. The trial 
took place in the presence of the king in 1458, and the book 
uaa finished, according to the scribe’s "Explicit,” in November 
of the same year. In the tame year also Fouquet received s 
royal commission to illuminate for the king a copy of Let grandet 
chroniquet det rois de France , a sort of official history of France 
hegun in the 13th century and brought up to date by the king's 
secretary, Noel Freboia. In these illuminations, aa in the Munich 
Boccaccio, a remarkable change has taken place in Fouquet’a 
style bv comparison with the Chevalier miniatures. The new 
tendency is away from that monumental simplicity in which 
the single figure plays a preeminent part and toward narrative 
scenes, action, and mast movement. 

This becomes most evident in the many miniatures by 
Fouquet in Flavius Josephus' Antiquitds Juda&ques in the Bib- 
lmtheque Nationaie (pl. 363), commissioned between 147° 
And 1476 by Jacques, Due d'Armagnac, who had inherited 
the two volumes from his grandfather, Jean, Due de Berry. 
Only three miniatures from the workshop of Pol de Limbourg 
had been finished; in the spaces left for additional illustration 
Fouquet and hit workshop added 1 1 large miniatures in the first 
volume end 10 in the second, mostly mass scenes of battle and 
destruction set against extensive backgrounds, aa in David 
Lamenting the Death of Saul , Ptolemy's Entry into Jerusalem , 
and The Destruction of the Temple under Vespasian . The Entry 
of King Herod into Jerusalem is of special interest because it 
show* in the background the twisted columns of St. Peter's. 
Though Jacques d’Armagnac, who in 1476 was executed in 
Fana for plotting against the king, employed several miniaturists 
of his own, he considered Fouquet alone worthy to complete 
illumination begun in the workshop of the Limbourg 
masters. 

Closely related to the Chevalier miniatures in subject matter 
as well as in composition and atyle are the five detached pages 
of a manuscript of a history of antiquity up to Julius Cac- 
s »r, now divided between the Louvre and the Ryksmuseum, 
Amsterdam. More in the character of the Grandet chroniques 
^ Stance is a late work of similar historical content which 
Fouquet must have painted ahortly before hia death. This is 
Roman History (Bibliothtque Nationaie, Paris, Ms. 
fr . 2 73i)» translated by Pierre Bersuire (Berceure) and com- 
missioned after 1477 by Guillaume d’Harcourt, Comte de Tan- 
ouville, brother-in-law of the famous Dunois. The title minia- 
te representing an aaaecnbly in the Roman Forum is only 
Partly by Fouquet's hand, several foreground figures having been 
Added by a later master, apparently by order of the new owner 


of the book, Francois de Rochechouart, whose coat of arms 
is also included in the marginal frame. 

The works executed for the Order of St. Michael probably 
included the large painting of St. Michael killing the dragon, 
visible in the background of a miniature of the assembly room 
in the copy of the Statutes of the Order preserved in the Biblio- 
th&que Nationaie, Paris (Ms. fr. 19819). King Louis XII — not 
very lifelike — is represented in the center surrounded by the 
Knights, and below two archangels hold the emblem of the 
Order in attitudes similar to those in the Chevalier Hours. 

The three miniatures of the Jouvencel manuscript which 
F. Winkler (1928) discovered in the old library of Brunswick 
may be dated to about the same time aa the weak for the Order 
of St. Michael, while the one large miniature of the manuscript 
of Martin <d* Franca* L'Estrif de Vertue et de Fortune (Lenin- 
grad Library) seems to be of later date, to judge by a comparison 
with the analogous composition of the Three Mary* in the Che- 
valier Hours. Most of the smaller prayer book* of this later 
period were executed with the help of workshop assistants, and 
many of the miniatures were borrowed from the prototypes 
in the Chevalier Hours. To this group belongs the small prayer 
book recently acquired by the Morgan Library in New York 
from the Sir Chester Beatty Collection, which bears the initials 
A.R., for the patron who originally ordered it. To this may be 
added the prayer books executed for Charles, Due de Guycnne 
(Biblioth&que Max arm, Paris, Ms. 473), Cardinal Charles de 
Bourbon (The Hague, Koninklqke Bibliotheck, Ms. 74G28), 
Anne de France, and Diane de Croy (Ruakin Mus., Sheffield, 
and Coll. Countess P. Durrieu, Paris). 

Fouquet's influence on French painting has been aa far- 
reaching as that of the Van Eycks in Flanders or Masaccio in 
Italy. Not only did known masters, such as Jean Bourdichon 
and Michel Colombo, follow hia precepts, but all miniature 
painting up to the time of Louis XII was more or less dominated 
by his art. 
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FRAGONARD, J ran -Honors. Fragonard, the last of the 
great French painters of the 18th century, was bom of a family 
of Italian origin in Grasse on Apr. 5, 1732, and died in Paris 
on Aug. 22, 1806. His youth in Provence has often been said 
to explain the impetuosity of his temperament, which was 
marked by a joie de vivre strikingly in contrast to the character- 
istic melancholy of Watteau (q.v.). Fragonard was taken to 
Paris when still extremely young, at the latest in 1742. In 
Paris his real development began, first in the atelier of Chardin 
(q.v.), where he spent only six months, and later in that of 
Boucher (q.v.), with whom he had much greater affinities and 
who, in effect, was his first master. Fragonard began by copying 
Boucher’s canvases and did so with such skill that it is some- 
times difficult to distinguish his youthful works from paintings 
by his master. Admitted in 1755 to the Ecole Royale des El&ves 
Proteges, he worked there under the fatherly direction of 
Charles Andrd (Carle) Vun Loo until 1756, when he left for the 
French Academy in Rome, whose director at the time was 
Charles Joseph Natoire. 

This background was enriched by stimulating influences 
from two great schools of painting, first the Italian and later 
that of the Low Countries. Little affected by the masterpieces 
of Raphael and Michelangelo, before which he felt intimidated, 
he was more attracted to the works of such decorative painters 
of the baroque style as Pietro da Cortona, Francesco Solimcna. 
and, above all, Tiepolo. A sojourn at the Villa d’Estc — where 
he and his companion, the painter Hubert Robert, made some 
admirable sanguine drawings — awakened in him a taste for 
landscape. This new interest is revealed in a large canvas with 
an operatic ctecor called Coresus Sacrificing Himself to Save 
Callirrhoe (Louvre), which Fragonard presented to gain ad- 
mission to the Academy upon returning to Paris. A second 
trip to Italy in 1773, when the artist traveled as companion 
to the' financier Bergeret de Grandcourt, revived the youthful 
impressions reflected in his early work. 

During the period of his apprenticeship, Fragonard also 
drew inspiration — through his prodigious faculty of assimil- 
ation — from the masters and the “little masters” of the Low 
Countries. Like most French 18th-century painters, he learned 
much from the three great Flemish painters, Rubens, Van 
Dyck, and Jordaens, but perhaps the influence of the Dutch 
was even stronger. In his own manner — since he never stooped 
to slavish imitation — Fragonard copied several religious pic- 
tures by Rembrandt; in portraiture he imitated the broad, im- 
provisatory-touch of Frans Hals. Toward the end of his life, 
Fragonard appropriated with the same facility the highly fin- 
ished and meticulous technique shared by Gerard Dou, 
Gerard Terborch, and Gabriel Metsu — a technique he later 
transmitted to his sister-in-law and pupil. Marguerite Gerard, 
and to Louis- Leopold Boilly. In addition to the sunlit land- 
scapes in the Italian manner, his many-faceted ceuvre includes 
studies of stormy skies and moving clouds that recall the land- 
scapes of Jacob van Ruisdael. Fragonard’s astonishing ver- 
satility allowed him to draw inspiration from many sources 
without loss of identity. 

The painting that Fragonard presented to the Academy 
about 1765 (Coresus Sacrificing Himself to Save Callirrhoe) gave 
him a false start. On the basis of this work, the critics ascribed 
to the artist the talents of a history painter and thought of 
him as the possible successor of Carle Van Loo. His true 
vocation was revealed, however, by an unexpected commission. 
At the risk of being classified as a bedroom painter, he accepted 
the proposal of a financier and bon-vivant who asked him to 
paint Let hasards heureux de V escarpolette (commonly known 
in English as The Swing; pl. 372). This -sebte galante was 
popularized by an engraving of it by Nicolas Delaunay; his 
success with this work encouraged Fragonard to continue in 
the same manner — a course which promised to be more lu- 
crative than an academic career. From this time forward, he 
produced a veritable stream of paintings that, although often 
very daring, are saved from vulgarity by the lightness of the 
artist’s hand, which was able to hint at a meaning without over- 
stressing it. La gimblette (private coll.), 1m chemise enlevie 
(PL. 370), Le feu aux poudres (Louvre), Ia> dtfrnt du modkle 


(Paris, Mus. Jacquemart-Andrt), and The Bathers (pl. 371) 
are a few examples among many of this polished style. 

After his marriage in 1769 to a fellow townswoman from 
Grasse, Marie- Anne Gdrard, Fragonard’s paintings seem to 
have become more decorous. In the celebrated set of decora- 
tive panels that Madame du Barry commissioned in 1771 for 
her pavilion at Louveciennes (pl. 372), his work is already 
perfectly proper, with a tone that is sentimental rather than 
sensual. This tendency was to become more pronounced in the 
paintings that have rightly been called preromantic: Le veeu 
d T Amour (pl. 368), The Souvenir (London, Wallace Coll.), 
The Invocation to Love (New York, John M. Schiff Coll.), 
The Stolen Kiss (pl. 373), and The Fountain of Love (1785; 
London, Wallace Coll.). These paintings were inspired by 
Fragonard’s passion for his much younger sister-in-law, Mar- 
guerite Gerard, whom he wanted for a mistress but who was 
willing to become only his pupil. In these works passionate 
love takes the place of caprice. 

At this time, under the influence of the Nouvelle Hilolse of 
Jean Jacques Rousseau (who advocated — among other things 
— a return to nature, the rustic life, and maternal breast feed- 
ing), Fragonard began to moralize in his paintings. Like Jean 
Baptiste Greuze (q.v.), he preached domestic virtue, but he 
did so with more talent and less hypocrisy, making it the sub- 
ject of a whole series of rustic idyls. Among these are La bonne 
mbe (Boston, Mus. of Fine Arts), Vheureuse famille (Paris, 
private coll.), 1 m visite d la nourrice (Washington, Nat. Gall.), 
I'heureusc fecondite (formerly New York, Mrs. W. R. Timken 
C’oll.). 

Although Fragonard did not specialize in portraiture or 
in landscape painting, he produced some of the most scintil- 
lating portraits and the most beautiful landscapes of French 
18th-century painting. No work by Nattier can equal the 
vivacity of such portraits in costume as the Abbe Jean-Claudr 
dr Saint-Non (Barcelona, Mus. de Arte Mod.), whose sub- 
ject introduced the artist to the Villa d’Este. or his portraits 
of actresses and dancers such as La Guimard (with whom he 
had a youthful affair), Adeline Colombe, or La Duth6. No 
landscape by Hubert Robert or Joseph Vemet can surpass 
L'alUe ombreuse (New York, Met. Mus.), or La fite de Saint- 
Cloud (Paris, Banque de France). 

Fragonftfd was an admirable draftsman (see PL. 374). His 
technique was more varied than that of Watteau, who usually 
used only Ignguine or chalks of three colors. Fragonard pre- 
ferred to put transparent washes of bister over pen or crayon 
strokes, handling both media with a virtuosity that permitted 
him to emulate the vigor of Rembrandt or the lightness of 
Tiepolo. His drawings illustrating La Fontaine'* Fables , 
Don Quixote , and Ariosto’s Orlando furioso are of the highest 
quality. 

Some critics who do not respond to the charm of his works 
have called Fragonard a superficial improviser, but his fa 
presto facility was actually the reward of hard labor. Although 
his paintings are undeniably less intellectual than those of Nicolas 
Poussin and Jess poetic and musical than those of Watteau. 
Fragonard’s work nevertheless commands attention not only 
for its own merits but also because it summarizes the character 
of an entire epoch. In an age when painting was considered 
above all “a delight to the eye,” Fragonard was second to 
none in the art that he conceived of as a source of delectation. 

Source#: D. Diderot, Salons, ed. J. Stance and J. AdhSmar, 
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FRANCE. The territory of France forms a compact block 
in western Europe, delimited by bodies of water and mountain 
ranges, except in the northeast, where conventional political 
boundaries, not coinciding with the linguistic ones, separate it 
1mm Belgium and Germany, llic area corresponds in Large 
part to that of ancient Gaul, whether independent or Roman. 

I tv intermediate position between the Nordic and Mediterranean 
worlds, already recognizable in its prehistory, was to receive 
historical sanction: Roman culture reacted against Frankish 
domination and survived it. 

Geographic conditions — territorial unity without significant 
internal barriers, abundance of rivers, a rich soil and moderate 
climate — as well as historical factors — the rapid triumph of 
Christianity, political unification methodically pursued from 
medieval times — have favored the development of an unusually 
well defined national culture and partly account for the character 
of French art. With the centralization imposed first by the 
monarchy and then by the republic, all artistic production 
became centered in Paris, and provincial diversity waned. 

French art led Europe in the Middle Ages, especially during 
the period of dissemination of the Gothic style; though in the 
1 5th and 16th centuries primacy shifted to Italy, it recovered 
its full originality in the 17th and 18th centuries and attained 
worldwide preeminence in the 19th and 20th centuries with 
the school of Paris. 

Summary. Cultural and artistic periods (col. 517): Prehistory 

protohistory; Greek and Celtic periods ; Gallo-Roman period ; Middle 
Ages: a Pre- Romanesque period ; h. Romanesque period ; c. Gothic 
period, Renaissance ; The 17th and X 8th centuries ; The lyth and noth 
centuries. Art centers (col. 534): Paris ; Environs of Paris ; Ile-de- 
V'ancr; a West; 6. East; c. Chartres region; Picardy; Artois; Flanders ; 
Normandy; Brittany; Maine; Anjou ; Touroine; Oriianau; Berry; Bour- 
oonnais; Auvergne; Poitou; Limousin and Marche ; Aurtis, Saintonge, 
and Angoumois; Ptrigord; Rouergue and Quercy; Guyenne; Gascony ; 
Eang uedoc: a. Upper Languedoc j b. Lower Languedoc; Provence; Comtat 
Venatssin; County of Nicr t Savoy; Dauphmi; Gevaudan , Vivarais. 

V*lay; Lyonnais and Fore*; Burgundy; Nivernair t Franche-Comti; 
Champagne; Lorraine; Alsace; Corsica; Principality of Monaco . 

Cultural and artistic periods. Prehistory and protohistory 
rariCc occupies a unique position in the Held of prehistoric, and 
Particularly of paleolithic, art. Such is the quantity and quality of 
be monuments discovered on French soil, such has been the dili- 
gence with which investigations and related studies have been pur* 
that the history of the most ancient European, not to say 
Wor| d, art may be said to be identifiable with that of prehistoric 


French art. Hence, for sn exhaustive treatment of the characteristics, 
development, and various manifestations of paleolithic art in France, 
the reader is referred to the article prehistory. 

It was about 1840 that the notary Brouillct found the first en- 
graved object, one with figures of young hinds, in a cave in the 
department of Vienne. The existence, however, of a whole represen- 
tational world of extreme antiquity, remarkable chiefly for the natu- 
ralistic sense displayed in the rendering of animals, began to be 
recognized — not without difficulty and a show of skepticism — only 
after the investigations of Lartet and Christy in the Vizfcrr valley 
in 1860-65. Thereafter finds multiplied; they included sculptured 
and engraved implements and arms made of bone, ivory, and reindeer 
antler, engraved pebbles, female statuettes, etc. — in short, samples 
of the so-called “chattel art” ( art mobilier ), of which admirable 
examples were brought to light particularly through the researches 
of E. Pimp in the Pyrenean caves. After the discoveries, for a long 
time disputed, of the parietal paintings at Altamira in Spam and of 
paintings and engravings m the cave of Isa Mouthe in Dordogne, 
the discovery of the painted md engraved caves of Lcs Combarelles 
and Font-de-Ciaume, also in Dordogne, by L Laptur, H. Breuil, 
and D. Peyronv led to the recognition of the existence and the im- 
portance of a paleolithic parietal art contemporaneous with and stylis- 
tically linked to the chattel art; from then on the identification and 
study of monuments of this type steadily progressed until the discovery 
m 1940 of the famous cave of Lascaux. 

The distribution of ornamented caves on French territory ia of 
primary interest, for it permits the delimitation of an area of inten- 
sive and prolonged development of paleolithic culture. This area, 
one of the best defined and most compact identifiable with a given 
kind of pictorial expression, is located m southern France, specifically 
on the northern slopes of the Pyrenees (Gascogne arid Languedoc, 
especially the upriver valleys of the Garonne and the Ariege), in 



France: cave* and rock shelters With prehistoric representations. Key: 
(1) Modem politics! borders ( after Granum , s 940, with modsficatiotuY 


the Civennes, and in the mountainous regions south and north of 
the Dordogne (P6rigord, especially the valley of the Vtafere around 
Lcs Eyzics); the northernmost remains known occur in isolation at 
Angles-sur-Anglin (Vienne) and Arcy (Yonne). Hie entire area has 
its continuation to the southwest, in the territory of the Spanish 
Cantabrian mountains (see Spain), with which it forms the great 
“Franco- Cantabrian province” of paleolithic art. 

The relative uniformity of conception, technique, and style in 
paleolithic art and the limited end often uncertain s tr ati graphic evi- 
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dencc make it rather difficult to arrive at a chronological classification 
and determine a development in time. What is certain is that this 
artistic activity was of impressive duration, lasting through a large 
part of the Upper Paleolithic, from the most evolved phases of the 
Aurignacio-Perigordian epoch through the Solutrean and the whole 
Magdalenian (the cultural stages into which the European Upper 
Paleolithic is divided are named after the following French localities: 
Aurignac in IUute- Garonne, P^rigord, Solutr£ in Sa6ne-et- Loire, 
and La Madeleine in Dordogne). On the basis of the most recent 
researches on the absolute chronology of the Paleolithic, confirmed 
by radiocarbon measurements, it is believed that the most ancient 
Aurignacio-Perigordian art may go hack more than 30,000 years; 
the end of the Magdalenian is generally considered to have occurred 
12,000 to 13,000 years ago. Thus the entire cycle of paleolithic art 
occupied thousands and thousands of years. 

As previously stated, a general clear succession of stvles has not, 
at least until now, been determined; naturalistic animal profiles in 
engravings and paintings arc found, with recurrent or related forms, 
throughout the periods in question. Some peculiarities sre recogniz- 
able, however, for the individual periods. The Aurignacio-Perigor- 
dian epoch produced sculptures of' human beings — the famous 
statuettes of steatopygous females with strongly emphasized sexual 
characteristics (Brassempouy, Lespugnc, Sireuil, etc.); such sculpture 
was to decline in succeeding periods. The Solutrean epoch, distin- 
guished by a less lively and characteristic production, and the older 
Magdalenian saw the development of the parietal relief. Beginning 
with the evolved Magdalenian, artistic production became ever richer 
and more complex; painting reached its apogee with the polychrome 
and chiaroscuro style (Font-de-Gaume); chattel art triumphed with 
objects of sculptured bone and ivory formed in the round, in relief, 
or with an engraved outline. It may be noted that more frequently 
in these last phases, though not exclusively in them, there appeared 
figures treated in a sketchy or stylized fashion as well as ornamental 
motifs of geometric tendency (c.g., spirals on bone rods). 

With the end of the Pleistocene epoch and the advent of the 
present geologic age, the cultures of the Upper Paleolithic gave 
way to those of the Mesolithic: the Azilian, Tardcnoisian, Sauveter- 
rian, etc. These cultures arc practically devoid of artistic interest, 
for the great pictorial experiment of the paleolithic world stopped 
almost suddenly, at least in France, and it was not replaced, as in 
other prehistoncal areas, by rock and chattel art inspired by a variety 
of stylistic principles (see prehistory). Evidence of a taste for 
schematic and abstract forms is almost negligible; one may mention 
the painted pebbles of Mas-d'Azil (Ariege), which has given its 
name to one of the stages of the French Mesolithic. Even the objects 
of daily use made of stone and bone (reindeer antler and mammoth 
ivory were no longer employed) lost not only the adornments but 
the wealth of forms and the delicacy of Magdalenian examples. 
However, one may note the spread of microliths, tiny implements 
of geometric -cut, which indeed were common to a vast area of the 
prehistoric world surrounding the Mediterranean. 

As far as we know, beginning with the Mesolithic and throughout 
the Neolithic and the Bronze Age, France tended to be a marginal 
zone, dependent on the culturally and artistically more highly evolved 
centers of the Mediterranean, west-central Europe, and the Near 
East — partly, no doubt, because of changed environmental condi- 
tions (see EUROPEAN protohistory; mediterranean protohistory). 
Neolithic influences penetrated from the south and east; the neolithic 
resurgence was characterized essentially by the appearance of pot- 
tery. While the Campignian cuuure (after Le Campigny, near the 
mouth of the Seine), still belonging to the mesolithic tradition, with 
its crude stone “picks,” was dominant in the north, in the south 
and center there developed a cave culture linked with the oldest 
Spanish Neolithic and later the Chasscy culture (Camp dc Chassey, 
Sa6ne-et-Loire), marked by the production of pottery incised with 
geometric motifs, To a more advanced phase, already corresponding 
in part to the Afeneolithic of the Mediterranean world (3d millen- 
nium h c. to the beginning of the ad), belongs the dissemination of 
the cist grave and the corridor tomb and, more generally, of mega- 
lithic architecture, us well as the appearance of smooth pottery with 
carinate lur ms and cord ornamentation and of the bell beaker, of 
Spanish origin Finally, under the influence of the cultures of Aun- 
jetitz, ltul>. etc , then* unfolded W’hut is known as the Rhone bronze 
culture and, farther north, the tumulus culture (2d millennium B.c.), 
with notable achievements in metalwork (e.g., the typical decorated 
daggers of triangular shape). It should be pointed out that these 
cultural waves did not overtake the land all at once but generally 
spread from the coasts and along the valleys of the great rivers. 
One also encounters “backwutcr” phenomena, as in some moun- 
tainous regions where the persistence of forms belonging to neolithic 
tradition can be observed (c.g , the Ciarngues) and m Brittany, where 
a megalith ic civilization survived deep into the Bronze Age. 

The most interesting and arresting manifestations of megslithic 


art lie in the fields of architecture and sculpture. Megalithic monu- 
ments have figured prominently in popular legend and were first 
believed to be Celtic works, "druidic altars,” etc. Those in France 
belong to a much larger area of dissemination, which, at least in 
the West, comprises portions of the Mediterranean islands and of 
Italy, northern Africa, the Iberian Peninsula, the British Isles, and 
sections of northern Europe and Scandinavia. But France, which 
in a certain sense is at the center of this expansion and which has 
exceptional concentrations of monumental remains, especially in the 
northwest, is the country where the modem world's interest in 
megalithic constructions was kindled and the place of origin for the 
terms — mostly of Low Breton derivation • — generally accepted to 
designate the various types of monuments: the dolmen, from do/. 



France: distribution of megalithic monuments. Key: (1) Modern political 
borders; (2. 3. 4) the richest areas (depth of shading indicates relative con- 
centration). 


“tabic,” and men, "atone”; the menhir, from men and khr t "long"; 
the cromlech, from crom, "curved,” and Uech, "stone." Almost alf 
forms of megalithic tombs are represented in France: data, or kists; 
passage tombs with a dolmen ic corridor (alUet convert**), which 
have their parallel in the passage tombs excavated from the rock 
in the Arles region; true or simple dolmens, sometimes preceded 
by a corridor or with several cells; dolmens half or entirely buried 
in a tumulus; etc. To these should be added the upright stones, or 
menhirs, which can attain enormous proportions (e.g., the Men-er- 
Hrocck of Locmariaquer, Morbihan, exceeded 65 ft. in height) and 
which are sometimes grouped in circles (cromlech), semicircles, or 
rectangles, or in long alignments of several rows. These monu- 
ments reach a particular complexity and grandeur on the Breton 
peninsula in the departments of Morbihan and Finiatfcre; the cto* ,c 
examples are found at Camac and Erdeven. The links with titniw 
complexes in southern England, presumably of a cubic character, 
are evident (see great Britain). Outside continental France, Cor- 
sica, too, is very rich in megalithic monuments; highly varied, these 
arc substantially different from the monuments of neighboring Sar- 
dinia (see ITALY; mediterranean, ancient western; MEDITERRANEAN 
protohistory), even though in the southern part of the island cir- 
cular constructions of small blocks similar to the Sardinian nuraghi 
have been discovered. , 

Megalithic culture also has its decorative and representations 
aspects. Especially notable are the examples of schematic imitation 
of the human figure, mostly female, in the form of a pillar curve 
at the top, with a rudimentary indication of eyebrowa, eyea, nosc^ 
breasts, sometimes of joined arms, necklaces, and other details 0 
costume. Such figures are connected with the neoaiineolithic tr * * 
tion of Mediterranean female “idols” (see MEDITERRANEAN 
history). They appear sculptured in bas-relief on the walla of 
little artificial funerary caves in Champagne, in the valley of 
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Petit-Morin (Mime). More widely they ere found applied to men- 
hirs of modest proportions, which thus become rough anthropomor- 
phous statues (menhir-statues); these are especially frequent in 
southern France, in the departments of Aveyron, Tam, H*rnult, 
and Gard, and appear in even more primitive form in Corsica at 
Fihrosa; they are related to the anthropomorphous menhirs of Sar- 
dinia and to the menhir-atatues of Italy (Lunigiana, Alto Adige, 
Apulia). Also to be noted are the engravings with ornamental or 
schematic motifs (the sun, snakes, concentric lines, etc.) or represen- 
tational one*, particularly axes, “shields,” more rarely human and 
animal figures, which occur on slaba or on the atones of megalith ic 
monuments, especially in Brittany, and are among the later manifes- 
tations of schematic art in European prehistory. A place apart is 
occupied by the grandiose aeries of petroglypha on the walls of the 
Valley of Marvela at Monte Bego near Tends, French territory 
since 1947; the extremely varied representations, including human 
ones, are linked to the schematic art of megalithic culture but in 
many instances are as recent as the end of the Iron Age and even 
historical times. 

The late Bronx® Age saw the ever broader dissemination of the 
central European tumulus culture and the introduction, also from 
the cast, of the Um-field culture, with new types of pottery and 
metal object*; this period was followed by the first Iron Age with 
the Ilallstatt culture. The most characteristic products of these 
cultures appear in the east-central and southern portions of France, 
hut none are of sufficient artistic interest to merit singling out. It is 
probable that between the end of the ad millennium and the first 
centuries of the ist millennium n.c. the continental traffic across 
I* ranee between the Mediterranean and the Atlantic coaat and the 
British Isles became intensified, especially along the rivers (the 
(.aronne and its tributaries, the Rhone, the Seine, etc.), which would 
explain, at least in pan, the development of local indigenous centers 
'I heir prosperity is attested by the increased importation of Medi- 
terranean objects, such as were found near ChAtiUon-nur-Seme m 
the princely tomb by the oppidum of Vix, which contained the famous 
Grrck bronze crater ( 1 , i*l. 354), Attic vases, and Italic bronzes, 
datable to the end of the HallaUtt period, about 500 n.c. 

Greek and Celtic periods. At the beginning of the 6th century 
11 r an event took place that was to be decisive for the history of France 
and of western Europe generally. Greek colonists of Asia Minor, 
ni I’bocttcan origin, founded on the southern coaat of France the 
eolony of Mataalia (Marseilles), which quickly became the metrop- 
olis of a whole aeries of emporiums on the shore and in the interior. 
Munoikoa (Monaco), Nikaia (Nice), Antipolis (Antibes), Olbia (Hy- 
cres), Agathe (Agde), and alto Arles, Saint-R&ny-de-Provence, and 
Saint- Blaise appear as the colonies and centers moat deeply influenced 
bv Hellenic culture, which also spread to Catalonia (tee Spain). 

The Greeks introduced their principles of urban planning and 
ihcir building techniques: the use of large blocks of square-hewn 
■tone joined without mortar by means of various systems of cramps; 
small stones bound together with clay; tilea; etc. Strictly speaking, 
no Hellenic monument has come down to us. But literary sources 
mention temples of Artemis and Apollo that dominated the city of 
Marseilles, where, in fact, the discovery of a large Ionic archaic cap- 
ital, probably still of the 6th century, testifies to the existence of 
a great architecture inspired by the tradition of Ionia, land of the 
Phocaeans. Of a somewhat later period are some defensive enclo- 
sures that show the influence of military constructions of Greek 
Sicily. The finest has been brought to light at Saint-Blaiae, where 
>n the 4th century it barred access to a rocky apur on which rose 
the oppidum ; another cxiata at Hyfcret; and remains similar in the 
character of the blocks have been found at Saint- R6my-de- Provence 
«nd Marseilles. Only a few vestiges of sculpture — these too of Ionic 
derivation — have been found. Noteworthy are the votive steles 
from Marseilles with a goddess seated in a small acdicula (naiskot). 
Hie an of ceramics, too, was enriched by the cultural, technical, and 
artistic patrimony of the Greek colonists, who introduced a painted 
pmtery with bands and an unpainted one, known as gray Phocaean 
sometime* incised with wavy lines. Important, also, were the 
import* .-cpreaentative of various Greek schools and, especially later, 
the large-scale importation of Attic ware. 

Hellenic influence had a marked effect on the development of 
jjiwli/ation in the Mediterranean regions of France, and some re- 
lations of Hellenic culture arc found even in the north; thus it 
^' Us possible for one historian to formulate the concept of a "Greek 
(»aul,’' The local populations of Ligurian and, to the west, of Ibe- 
r,an extraction, later gradually Criticized, adapted the fundamental 
dements of the Hellenic heritage to their own genius and traditions. 
Alon K great coastal route from Italy to Spain, consecrated by 

a ncic m legends of Hercules, there flourished an " oppidum culture” 
mat ^ve ever stronger evidence of originality. In the indigenous 
““nctuaries rose monumental porticoes adorned with painting, en- 


graving, and reliefs, as, in the department of Boucbas-du-Rh6ne, 
at Mourifcs beginning in the 4th century, Roquepertuse in the 3d, 
Entremont in the 2d, etc. The statues that decorated the sanctuary 
of Roquepertuse are the oldest sculptures in the round of the historical 
era that have been found in France; although they are related in tech- 
nique to the sculpture of the Mediterranean basin, in their conception 
and marked stylization they present a decided contrast to classic art. 
The groups found at Entremont, more highly evolved in style, re- 
veal Greek and Italic influences adapted to the native environment. 
The favorite themes m design and sculpture were horses, man-eating 
wild beasts, warrior- he roes, sometimes shown in squatting position, 
severed human heads {tftes couples), etc.; the ornamental motifs are 
in part of indigenous Halistattian derivation, in part Orientalizing 
and Greek (see Celtic art; mediterranean, ancient western). 
Among the most important indigenouo oppida was Enslrune (H6- 
rault), where the stone column appeared in private dwellings already 
in the 3d century and where many examples of imported Hellenic 
and Iberian pottery have been found. 

Meanwhile, in the remainder of France, the Celts, or Gauls, 
evolved their folkways and culture, the origins 01 *nich presumably 
go back to the first Iron Age (Hallstatt) but whose individuality did 
not reach full expression until the second Iron Age (La Tfcne). 
Within the framework of continental Europe, independent Gaul (5th- 
ist cent. B.c.) became a well-defined area of development and prog- 
ress. The Celts, even as they widely assimilated Mediterranean 
motifs and ideas in their metalwork, followed their own conceptions, 
developing ever more characteristic forma with a decorative sense 
that favored the dynamism of the curved line; they disseminated their 
style wherever the impulse toward expansion brought them — not 
only in central Europe but also m Italy, Spain, and the British Isles 
(for a detailed account and illustrations, see CELTIC art). Iu building 
the Celts only partially assimilated the Greek techniques; they re- 
mained faithful to an architecture of undressed atone, wood, and 
clay. There subsist examples of defensive enclosures with wooden 
beams at Murcens (Lot), Mont Bcuvray (anc. Bibracte, SaAne-et- 
Loire), Aliae-Sainte-Rcme (anc. Alcsia, CAte-d'Or), Vertault (CAte- 
d'Or), etc.; some of these belonged to places famous in the Gallic 
resistance to Roman conquest. 


Contributions by Ren* Joflroy and Paul-Maric Duval were utilised 
in the prrcrdina section*. 

Gallo-Roman period. About 1x5-120 b.c. the Roman Republic 
conquered all of southern Gaul and made of it a province, Gallia 
Narbonenais, with the capital Narbonne. Between 120 and the Cae- 
sarian Era, Narbonenais was architecturally extremely poor, except 
for the centers of Hellenic origin in which city life became widespread 
and grew in refinement. The explanation is simple. Aside from Narbo 
Martius (Narbonne), Aquae SeXtiae (Aix-en-Provence), and Lug- 
dunum Convenarum (Saint-Bertrmnd-de-Comminges), the Romans 
before Caesar did not found any cities in Gaul but in some instances 
occupied old indigenous cities such as Toloaa (Toulouse) and Ne- 
mauaus (Nimes). In all these cities the oldest monuments have been 
destroyed or rebuilt; hence, except for information provided by cer- 
tain centers such as Glanum ( Saint- R^my-de-Provence), data con- 
cerning monumental urban architecture in Narbonenais under the 
Republic are lacking. 

The history of Gallic architecture actually begins with the found- 
ing of the Caesarian colonies, by Caesar himself or shortly after his 
death, under the Triumvirate (Arles, Lyons, Beziers, Frtjus, Va- 
lence, Vienne); it continues with Augustus, who founded or developed 
many cities, the moat notable of which became the capitals of large 
territories (Autun, Nimes, Vaiaon, Limoges, Senlis, etc*); finally, 
Claudius, too, gave a great impetus to architecture. Thus in all 
of Gaul urban development took a tremendous step forward, and the 
cities gradually became filled with great monuments. Built by rich 
provinces they tended to ostentation; they were overcrowded with 
pretentious public edifices and their great size belied the sparaeness 
of their population — 10,000 to 15,000 at most for the capitals, which 
did not cease to expand until the mid-3d century. The Antonines 
and Severi , with their taste for the colossal, tirelessly built and rebuilt 
ever larger, ever higher edifices. After the Scvermn dynasty Gaul 
entered the tormented phase that, despite long periods of respite, 
was to lead to the devastations of the barbarian epoch. After 250, 
and still more after 275, the cities, ruined by the Germanic incursions, 
were reduced to their essential nucleuses and surrounded by walls 
of diminished circumference; earlier monuments were deprived 
of whatever could contribute to solid foundations for the fortifications. 
Lyons suffered severe damage as early as 197 through the siege of 
Septimius Severus, Autun in 269 through the troops of Victonnus. 
Not until the reigns of Constantius Chlorus and of Constantine and 
his sons did a kind of architectural renaissance take place, especially 
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noticeable in the new imperial residences, such as Arles. The parti- 
tion of the Empire gave Gaul a primary role as bulwark of the West 
against the Germans; Trier became an imperial capital. The country 
saw an architectural resurgence, this time in the military field as well 
as in the civil. Gallo-Roman remains of the late empire consist 
predominantly of great imperial projects, defensive enclosures, and 
country houses where the aristocracy of the cities took refuge. Settle- 
ment and construction were determined by the requirements of 
defense on the Rhine, and thus Gaul's center of gravity was gradually 
displaced northward. But the number of monuments preserved in 
the northern regions, which bore the brunt of the Germanic invasions, 
is far smaller than that for the preceding period in the south. With 
the end of antiquity the Gallo-Roman cities were not repopulated 
but, on passing under barbarian dominion, were reduced to their 
bare elements. Technically, architecture now lapsed into mediocrity; 
Merovingian building was marked by the use of poor or previously 
employed material, by imperfect methods of construction, and by 
lack of solidity. Almost nothing subsists of the early basilicas, the 


fication of the Alps. The trophies in the forum of Saint-Bcrtxmnd- 
de-Comminges and the small arch with four openings at Csvaillon 
(Vaucluae) are also assigned to the Augustan period. Aqueducts, 
or more exactly aqueduct bridges, became part of the Gallic landscape 
under Augustus with the Pont du Gard (pl. 474); the aqueduct of 
Fr 4 jus, in its first state contemporaneous with the city wall, probably 
belongs to his reign too. Buildings for the presentation of public 
spectacles offered opportunities for some signal achievements. Autun 
had the largest theater and amphitheater in Gaul, both possibly 
dating from the founding of the city by Augustus. Very likely tbs 
theater of Arles (pl. 473) belongs to the Augustan period; the present 
tendency is to assign the same date to the great theater of Lyons 
(pl. 474), at least in its first state, and to the no less magnificent thea- 
ter of Vienne, which had a place of worship on top of the cavea, 
like the Theater of Pompey in Rome. Other, leas luxurious, theaters, 
such as that of Fr£jus, are probably also of the Augustan period. 
Amphitheaters — an important architectural innovation — were built 
at this time in Lyons, Autun, Fr6jus, and Nlmea; that of Arles is 
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first churches. Some baptisteries, utilizing the walls of Gallo-Roman 
thermal halls, show the character of Early Christian architecture, 
which is all that survives — and sporadically at that — of 5th- and 
6th-ccntury monumental art in France. 

In its first phase Gallo-Roman civilization, centered in the prov- 
ince of Narbonensis from its foundation until the Gallic War, was 
confined — like Greek culture in the preceding epoch — to southern 
France, but it extended farther into the interior, into Provence, the 
Rhone valley, and Languedoc. INothing subsists of the first Narbo 
Martius, the first Aquae Sextiac, or of the origins of Lugdunum 
Convenarum. Yet there is no lack of monuments of the republican 
era, for in the small cities of Celto-Ligunan and Hellenic tradition 
(e.g., Glanum) building was influenced by the new Roman techniques. 
To a period prior to 50 B c\, known as Glanum I and II, are assigned 
a series of houses with large stonework and courtyard with peristyle, 
such as the Houses of the Antae, of Atys. and a portico market. 

The Augustan age was one of remarkable urban development 
not only in Narbonensis but also, and to the same degree, in the Three 
Gauls, in Aquitania, Lugdunensis, and Belgica. Cities both old 
and new acquired walls. Religious edifices rose in greet number, 
today represented by the Maison Carree of Nlmea — the temple ded- 
icated to the grandsons of Augustus the “Prinoes of Youth"; the 
Temple of Augustus and Livia in Vienne; the podiuma of a pair 
of temples uncovered at Saint-Remy-de-Provence. Triumphal mon- 
uments also made their appearance at this time. The moft typically 
Augustan is doubtless that of Saint-R£my (PL. 470); in the same 
style is the arch of Carpentraa (Vaucluae). Thesa two monuments 
inaugurated in Roman art the type of ilia arch adorned with large 
sculptures. Very different, and unique of its kind in the West, is 
the Trophle des Alpea, conceived on die model of Hellenistic mau- 
soleums; it was erected by Augustus at the boundary of Gaul and Italy 
(La Turbie, Alpes-Maritimes) in 7-6 b.c. as a memorial to the paci- 


doubtleta later. Circuses (hippodromes), fewer and for the most 
part built of wood, are known to ua only through insubstantial re- 
mains and rare clues. 

Urban development continued under the Claudio- Julian dynasty, 
especially with the foundations of Claudius. During this time two 
arches, those of Orange (pl. 470) and Saintet, were built, and a type 
of monument was erected in Lutetia (Paris) that was to be popular 
throughout Gaul: a votive pillar dedicated to Jove by the corporation 
of Seine shipowners, navigators, etc. (Paris, Mus6e deCluny). Under 
Caligula a lighthouse facing England was built at Boulogne. Claudius 
was responsible for the theater at Feura (Loire), the amphitheater 
of Saintes, and probably also the thermae and aqueduct of Bordeaux. 
It was Nero, finally, who rebuilt Lyons after it was devastated by • 
fire; to his reign can also be attributed the tiered structure (a theater?) 
of which some remains were found in Marseilles. 

Under thr Flavian, Antonine, and Severan dynasties the building 
fever did not abate. During this penod some public edifices of the 
preceding period were enlarged, the theater of Lyons, for example* 
next to which was built an odeum (pl. 474) (a similar structure has 
been located at Vienne). To the Flavian epoch is attributed the arch 
of Saint-Chamas (Bouchea-du-Rhhne), and to the Antonine, the 
richly sculptured arches of Reims, Langres, and Beeanpon. Probably 
still of the 1st century is the best-preserved theater of the Roman 
world, that of Orange, next to which are the remains of one of the 
largest temples of Gaul, whose construction appears later than that 
of the theater. During the ad century, in the Three Gauls — that 
is, in the provinces that remained most profoundly indigenous, 
most Celtic — three types of monuments came to acquire a character- 
istically Gallo-Roman sump: the temple, the amphitheater, and the 
sculptured pillar. . 

What differentiates the Gallo-Roman from the Roman tempi* 
is its central plan — square, or nearly square, circular, hansi****'* 
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octagonal, or oven cruciform — and its orientation in a direction 
opposite to that of the Greco-Roman temple. For the moat part 
it was built on high ground outside the ancient cities (within were 
generally Roman temples), was surrounded by several enclosures, 
and mse on a podium; the cells was surrounded by a covered passage. 
Some line examples are preserved: the Tour de Vdsonne at P6rigueux 
and the Moulin du Ft near Royan (Charente-Maritime), both round; 
the square temple known as that of Janus at Autun; the octagonal 
one at Montbouy (Loiret); the cruciform one at Sanxay (Vienne). 
In Normandy many fama, religious edifices of smaller size, were 
built on a square plan. 

Gaul adapted what was essentially the amphitheater form so that 
it could also serve as a theater. This compromise structure consisted 
of sn arena with an approximately semicircular section of tiers sup- 
ported against a hillside and a stage opposite. A dozen constructions 
of this type are known in Gaul. The best preserved are those of 
Paris, Lillebonne (Seine-Maritime), Grand (Vosges), Senlis, and 
Montbouy. Contemporaneously theaters and amphitheaters of the 
Roman type multiplied in the cities and in temporary meeting places. 
In the 3d century Poitiers acquired a large amphitheater, as did Bor- 
dcsux (the Palais Gallien), while one of the smallest, that of Cimiez 
(AJ pcs- Maritime*), was enlarged. 

The sculptured pillar (or column), funerary or votive in purpose, 
enjoyed particular favor in Gaul. It was widespread in the south- 
west but received its sculptural decoration chiefly in the east and 
in the valley of the Rhine (pl. 475). 

Other kinds of monuments that continued to be erected in Gaul 
throughout the ad century and in the first half of the 3d century 
show less originality. More frequent in Gaul than elsewhere are 
the Urge subterranean galleries that generally follow the perimeter 
of the forum; magnificent examples are known at Arles, Reims, and 
Bavai. In Gaul as everywhere else, aqueducts and thermae attained 
enormous proportions under the Severi. To this epoch are attributed 
the Palais des Thermes in Paris — the great public bathing estab- 
lishment incorporated into the Mua 4 e de Cluny — and the now 
destroyed Piliers de Tutelle of Bordeaux, an immense rectangular 
colonnade decorated with statues. 

All these constructions are characterized by a building technique 
that, if not strictly Gallo-Roman, is found chiefly in Gaul and north- 
ern Italy — in Cisalpine Gaul, notably Liguria. Opus vittatum, 
masonry consisting of rows of small atones alternating with rows 
of brick, was introduced into Gallo-Roman architecture toward the 
end of the tat century and became increasingly common. The native 
adaptation of an imported heating device is found in the Three Gauls, 
where the hypocaust with little pillars of brick was often repUced 
by a sturdier system in which heat was radiated through channels 
placed in a basement of masonry. This system, also adopted in 
England, does not appear in Narboncnais, where the Italian type 
of hypocaust was in use. 

About the mid-3d century the Germanic invasions began to lay 
waste all of Gaul; in *53 and 276 the majority of cities were destroyed. 
For half a century little was built but defensive enclosures, all pre- 
senting the same characteristics. Small, often oval, at times propped 
against some large ruin, theater or amphitheater, they had four gates 
and towers st short intervals. Moat subsisting enclosures belong 
to this phase; they protected town life at least until the 10th century. 
Senlis, Bavai, Le Mans, Beauvais, Die, Evreux, Amiens, Saint- 
Bertrand-de-Commingea, Toulouse, and many other cities preserve 
sections of such walls with their round towers. 

The 4th century saw a kind of rebirth of civil architecture and 
the beginnings of Christian architecture, which, however, has left 
hut few traces. The great Constantinian enterprises are distinguished 
by their vast dimensions and their masonry, in which brick is used 
ui about the same proportions as stone. An example is the Thermes 
dc Is Trouille at Arles, a large edifice of symmetrical plan (like the 
thermae of Rome) furnished with huge hypoesusts. The sources 

us that Constantius had thermae built at Autun and that Con- 
stantine did the same for Reims, but nothing survives of these monu- 
ments. A partly preserved edifice is the basilica st Metz known as 
St-Picrrc-de-la-CitadeUe, which has the same plan, hut smaller, as 
the aula palatina (so-called "basilica") of Trier, it can be dated in 
*he Constantinian period by means of some stamped bricks. In 
general, the cities did not again rise from their ruins; all effort was 
concentrated on fortifications, and it must be recalled that many 
defensive walls belong to this epoch, especially to the reign of 
Julian. 

A certain luxury could still be seen in the countiy, in the large 
villas of the 61 ite. Some of them were famous — that of the Bor- 
deaux poet Ausonius and later that of Apollinaris Sidonius — but 
no ^ce of them has been found. On the other hand, there subsist a 
certain number of anonymous villas, among them, those of Mont- 
,n «urin (Haute-Garonne) and of Montcarct (Dordogne), with fine 
mosaic*. 


The 5th and 6th centuries have left us some vestiges of Eaity 
Christian structures, often erected on the outskirts of fortified cities 
end connected with a Christian necropolis. 

See GALLO -roman art for other aspects of this subject. 

Paul-Marie Duval 

Middle Ages, a . Pre- Romanesque period . At the beginning of 
the Middle Ages the barbarian invasions caused a severe deteriora- 
tion in the arts, in France as in the rest of Europe. Early Christian 
monuments are very rare and often are known to ua only through 
excavations. Best represented is the baptistery, built on a central 
plan and revealing Oriental influences; remains are found mostly in 
the southeast (Aix, Fr^jus, Saint- R^my-de-Provence, Cimiez, Riex, 
Valence), but also farther north (Poitiers, Never*, Portbail in the 
dept, of Msnche). Of the basilicas that have been explored, at 
Lyons, Angers, Marseilles, Saint-Bertrand-de-Comtninges, Saint- 
Blaise, some are transformed pagan buildings (St-Ir6n£e at Lyons, 
St-Martin at Angers), others are new constructions (St-Victor at 
Marseilles, Saint- Bertrand). In the south some sculpture survived 
the barbarian invasions; particularly notable are the sarcophagi of 
Arles (up to the 5th cent.) and the capitals and sarcophagi decorated 
with rinceaux from the Pyrenean workshops, whose renown spread 
throughout Gaul until the Saracen invasion in the 8th century. 
Barbarian art is known chiefly from objects of adornment with linear 
and animal motifs found in tombs (sec Europe, barbarian). 

After the artistic decadence of the 6th century, the monastic 
movement in the northern regions and the consolidation of the 
French people, converted to Catholicism under the Merovingian 
dynaaty, brought about a strong artistic revival, wh me promise, 
already manifest m the 7th century, was abundantly fulfilled in the 
Ca rolingian period (see caroling 1 an art), under the stimulus espe- 
cially of Charlemagne, his court, and the high clergy. Characteristic 
of the religious edifices of this period are the development of the 
east end and the corresponding enlargement of the crypts (as at 
St-Gcrmain in Auxerre); the presence, in some instances, of facing 
apses (St-Remi in Reims); and the addition of a western structure, 
or westwork {Wcstwerk), to accommodate the sovereign (Cathedral 
of Auxerre). Masonry was generally rather poor, with small atones 
and courses of brick (nave of Saint-Philibert-de-Grandlieu). The 
little church of Germigny-dcs-Pr6s (Loiret) must be considered in 
every way exceptional — in the clarity of its disposition and in the 
lavishness of its mosaic aiti stucco decoration, which suggests the 
atmosphere of the court. Ihe sculpture of this period was crude; 
by and large, it confined itself to simple decorative motifs, especially 
interlace. Architectural decoration consisted of patterns in the stone- 
work on the exterior and mural painting, restricted in palette, on 
the interior (crypt of St-Germain at Auxerre). It was in the minor 
arts that the Carolingian renaissance found its highest expression: 
repoussi work (treasury of Conqucs); ivory plaques of Alexandrian 
or Byzantine derivation, executed in the Rhenish provinces, and 
especially illuminated manuscripts, produced in the official workshops 
of Reims, Tours, and Corbie. 

All these artistic manifestations ceased in the 9th century, the 
darkest period of the Middle Ages, as a result of the Norman in- 
vasions, which spared only one restricted area in the Massif Central 
(see pre-roman fsque medieval art). Architecture, also abandoned, 
did not revive until the late 10th century, under the first Capetians, 
at the beginning of the feudal era (bell tower of St-Germain-des- 
Pr6s in Paris; nave of Notre- Dame at Melun), but decoration remained 
limited to patterned stonework and rather crude capitals. 

Certain territories connected with feudal families — Burgundy, 
the valley of the Rhone, the Alpine provinces, the eastern Pyrenees — 
began in the 10th century to participate in the unfolding of a monu- 
mental art that was to dominate much of Europe: Romanesque art. 

b. Romanesque period. During the nth century the religious 
architecture of most regions underwent a renewal expressed in larger 
and more deliberately ordered ground plana and elevations, which 
were to be characteristic of the Romanesque church (see ROMANESQUE 
art). The most generally adopted plan derived from the basilica 
with aisles, but the eastern portion of the edifice was elaborated 
(transept and chevel). The fundamental Innovation resulted from 
the wish — manifested to a greater or lesser degree in all regions, 
and in the south earlier than in the north — to cover the entice 
building with stone vaults; these appear in a variety of foima: semicir- 
cular or pointed barrel vaults, groined vaults, cupolas* Supports, 
whether piers or columns, became more complicated to offset the 
thrusts. The exterior walls, of necessity presenting but few openings, 
underlined the essential elements of the structure. The design was 
completed by a commonly square or octagonal tower, in general 
placed over the crossing. Local traditions gave the Romanesque 
architecture of the various regions s characteristic aspect, exemplified. 
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as a rule, in their most important edifices. The building undertaken 
from the nth to the 13th century, mainly at the instigation of the 
monastic orders, is illustrated by a considerable number of churches, 
from simple ones with an aisleless nave closed by a hemicycle to 
very much larger abbey churches. In some areas (Burgundy, the 
central and southwestern regions) there subsist parish churches of 
the 1 2th century. 

The resurgence of architecture was accompanied by a sculptural 
renaissance which found expression in the decoration of capitals 
(foliage designs derived from antiquity, interlaces and monsters of 
Oriental inspiration, scenes from the Old and New Testaments) 
and, especially in the 12th century, in the ornamentation of portals 
(tympanums richly sculptured in relief). The internal adornment 
of Romanesque churches also included mural painting, particularly 
representations of Christ in Glory in the apse. The relatively rare 
vestiges of such painting, for the most part concentrated in west- 
central France, reflect the stylistic tendencies of the miniatures 
executed in monastery workshops from the mid- nth century onward. 

A rather large number of Romanesque monasteries has come 
down to us, especially in southern France. According to a plan 
fixed since the beginnings of monasticism, the living quarters were 
disposed around a cloister on the north or south flank of the church, 
generally with the chapter house and the dormitory, on the second 
story, adjoining the church an^ the refectory facing it. Sculpture 
found an outlet in the capitals of cloisters (Moissac, Arles), par- 
ticularly Cluniac ones. Cistercian abbeys, founded from the second 
quarter of the 12th century, under the impetus of St. Bernard, were 
severe both in plan (churches with a straight east end) and in deco- 
ration (Fontenay). 

The development of military architecture, fostered above all by 
the Normans, paralleled the growth of feudal society. The first 
Romanesque donjons preserve the rectangular shape of the early 
wooden fortresses (donjon of Langeais, 994; fortresses of the Loire 
and Normandy erected during the Franco-English conflicts). In 
the 12th century', under the influence of F.astem fortifications seen 
by the Crusaders, these constructions were perfected; plans grew 
more sophisticated* polygonal, as at Giaors and Provins; quadrilobcd, 
as at Etampcs; circular, as at ChStcaudun. The ruina of Ch&teau- 
Gaillard near Los Andelys still offer the aspect of a great Ro- 
manesque fortress. 

Examples of 12th-century domestic architecture are rare: houses 
with upper stones and arcaded windows, as at Cluny, or with lin- 
teled ones, as in the southern provinces (Saint-Gillcs-du-Gard). 

c. Gothic period. In the first quarter of the 12th century, when 
Romanesque art was in full flower, there up pea red for the first time 
in Normandy a system for spanning wide spaces that took its cue 
from English examples: the cross-rih vault (see gothic art). From 


then on, particularly in Ile-do-Franoe and Picardy, efforts multi- 
plied to develop a lighter croas-rib vault and make poeslble the pierc- 
ing of large windowi. They culminated in 1137 with the reconstruc- 
tion of the Basilic© of Saint-Denis, in which the cross-rib vault was 
used in conjunction with other new features (the pointed etch, a 
nave of greet height). The Gothic style emerged full-blown in the 
first cathedrals of Ile-de-France with galleries: Noyon, Lton (VI, 
pl. 295), Senlis, and Paris, where the flying buttress appeared. Then 
in the 1 3th century rose the great cathedrals without gidlerica: Char- 
tres, Amiens, Reims, Bourges, and Beauvais. The new style gradually 
reached the various provinces, encountering a certain resistance, 
however, in the south. Its regional peculiarities often make it pos- 
sible to distinguish clearly differentiated groupings. 

A gradual transformation began to take place during the reign 
of St. Louis. A search for decorative effect combined with the 
growing desire for light to enlarge facade openings and windows 
and All them with geometr i c networks of ribs. In the Ste-Chspelle 
in Paris and in the new nave of Seint-Denis the architect Pierre 
de Montreuil reduced the walls to a mere framework for stained 
glass. Moldings became more complex; piers took on the aspect 
of dusters of colonnettes. It was under this new guise that Gothic 
architecture was disseminated in France during the 14th century. 

Building activity, considerably slowed down by the Hundred 
Years* Wsr, revived in the course of the 15th century. At this time 
an extreme angularity in both plana (polygonal apse) and moldings 
combined with decorative overelaborateness. Ribs multiplied in 
vaults; the tracery of the increasingly large windows became jagged, 
flamelike — whence the name "flamboyant" applied to this phase 
of Gothic art. Flamboyant churches are particularly numerous in 
northern France, where much reconstruction was necessary (Nor- 
mandy, Picardy, and in the east. Champagne and Lorraine). 

Sculptural decoration acquired a new importance during the 
Gothic period. True statuary, in the form of statue-columns in 
portals, reappeared about 1145 at Chartres and contributed to great 
decorative and iconognphic ensembles together with sculptured 
tympanums, archivolta, and bas-reliefs. Gradually sculpture freed 
itself from architecture; statues of Biblical and worldly personages 
invaded exterior walls, adorning niches and gables, as at Reims. 
Hie decoration of capitals, inspired essentially by plant life, attained 
s vivid naturalism. In the 14th century sculptttral ornament lost 
its monumental character, isolated statue* came to prevail in the 
interior of churches; the main outlet for sculptors was now funerary 
art (e.g., the elaborate tombs of Saint-Denis). Paris, where artists 
from the northern region* established themselves, became the center 
of production. 

The art of stained glass, of which Saint-Denis offers the first 
examples, complements an architecture in which space triumph* 
over solid. Generally speaking, it follows the principle of mosaic, 
with medallions of anecdotal type in the lower windows and large 
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figures in the upper ones. The Cathedral of Chartres (VI, pl. 299) 
and the Stc-Chepeile in Paris owe their beauty partly to the preser- 
vation of many of their 13th-century windows. In the 14th century 
stained glass became clearer and favored the representation of ar- 
chitectural elements sheltering personages whose faces and costumes 
were entirely painted on glass (Normandy, Troyes). 

The Gothic period also made important contributions to monastic 
architecture. The galleries of cloisters, covered with cross-rib vaults, 
opened onto the inner court through pointed arches, which became 
ever broader and ever richer in decoration (Soissons, 13th cent.; 
Cahors, 15th cent.); chapter houses (Noyon) and refectories (Paris, 
St-Martin-des-Champs) received high vaults supported by slender 
columns. Only Cistercian buildings kept their traditional severity. 

Military architecture, to which political events managed to give 
a considerable role, was the object of constant improvements during 
the Gothic period, until a fundamental change took place with the 
advent of artillery. After the 12th century the best-constructed 
walla were equipped with machicolations, which replaced the old 
wooden hoardings; circular donjons were built in several stories all 
covered with cross-rib vaults and could thus serve as dwellings; the 
number of towers multiplied along curtain walls, which were rec- 
tangular in outline in csstlss of the plain (Vincennes; VI, pl. 303) 
irregular in those erected on a height; the entrance took on par- 
ticular importance and its defensive apparatus increased (drawbridge, 
portcullis). The evolution of the fortress into a palace began in the 
14th century (Avignon); in the late 15th century decorative elements, 
iiuch ss balustrades and dormers (Nantes, Amboise), mingled with 
typically defensive features. 

City plans were generally irregular, except in Aquitaine, where 
bsstides — new towns laid out on a checkerboard plan — were 
founded in the 13th century. The 13th-century city dwelling is 
known by only few examples. In general the Romanesque disposi- 
tion persisted; houses had upper stories lighted through arcades 
(Chartres. Cordea). In the 14th and 15th centuries appeared rectan- 
gular windows with mulliont and transoms (Sarlat). Second stories 
of wood surmounting a ground story of stone, very widespread in 
the late Middle Ages, were embellished with sculpture. With the 
decline of feudalism a desire for luxury and comfort led to the 
construction of Urge town houses, such as Jacques Cceur’a in Bourges, 
whose most characteristic features were a central courtyard with 
galleries and projecting stair turrets, rectangular windows asym- 
metrically disposed on the various floors, and high dormer win- 
dows rising against steeply pitched roofs; in the rooms, whose walla 
were covered with tapestries, the chief decorative element was the 
sculptured chimney* piece. This type of private dwelling was adapted 
m the construction of public edifices. 

The wealthiest cities erected regular public buildings: quartern 
where merchants could hold meetings and store goods; covered 
market*, largely open at the sides, as at Crrinieu (Isfere), Arlanc 
f Puy-de-D6mc), and Divea-sur-Mer (Calvados); commercial exchanges, 
such as the Loge de Mer at Perpignan (begun in 1397); hos- 
pitals, such as the triple-aialed one with stone vaults at Angers (late 
12th cent.), that of Tonnerre, with a timber covering (1293). and 
- masterpiece of the type — that of Beaune (1443), with a chapel, 
pharmacy, kitchen with a mechanical spit, etc. City administrations, 
ut first housed in private dwellings, moved into buildings of their 
own as the prestige of their communities increased, and with it their 
responsibilities. The new town halls generally had a room for meet- 
ings .often over an arcaded gallery, and a belfry — sometimes the 
remains of a destroyed or secularized religious edifice — provided, 
from the 14th century onward, with a clock; frequently there was a 
chapel and sometimes a kitchen. Fine town halls were erected es- 
pecially in the north, at Arras, Saint-Omer, Lille, Valenciennes, 
Novnn, Douai, etc., but very few have survived. In the realm of 
public architecture, Gothic builders must also be credited with the 
construction of bridges on pointed arches, which allowed a wider 
span (Montauban); sometimes the bridges had a chapel (Avignon) 
l,r fortified (Cahora). 

Hv aod large, the artistic centers of the Gothic period were the 
ba,ni those of the 12th century; however, with the organization 
01 handicrafts in the cities the monasteries lost some of their 
importance. In the 13th century Limoges was the center for the 
pioduction of chmplev^ enamels, and some northern workshops 
^penalized in the illumination of manuscripts (Picardy, Reims, Metz). 
H,,t PuriH, preeminent politically, culturally (with its famous umver- 
b,t M. and economically, also dominated in the field of the arts and 
handicrafts. In the 13th century the workshops of the capital per- 
’tted two techniques: the carving of ivory (statuettes and useful 
() Meets) and the decoration of manuscripts, inspired in its composi- 
t,un hy architecture and trained glass; the more naturalistic illumi- 
of the 14th century, enriched by Flemish contributions, devel- 
{, ped mto the *' international style . ** The Hundred Years War 
bought about the diapenal of the Parisian artiste and artisans to 


the benefit of two other centers subsidised by royal princes: Bur- 
gundy, in close contact with Flanders, and the domain of die Due 
de Berry (Poitou, Berry, Auvergne). In the centers of Berry and 
then of Touraine, asylums of royalty in the late 15th century, un- 
folded the talents of the last Gothic sculptors (Michel Colombe, e.g.) 
and of the last miniaturists, simultaneously the first French painters 
(Jean Fouquet, q.v., Jean Bourdichon). 

Pierre Pradbl 

Rtnautance. The end of the long conflict with England made 
possible, in the reign of Louis XI, a resurgence of French artistic 
powers. The revival of commerce, the renewed interest of feudal 
lords in the construction of sumptuous residences, the refinement 
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and luxury at the French and Burgundian courts, all these reflected 
France's new -won prestige as a power among the monarchies of 
Europe. The last manifestations of Gothic art slowly gave way 
before the innovations imported from Italy, to which development 
the campaigns of Louis XI's successors contributed not a little. 
Charles VIII, back from Italy in 1406* brought with him Renais- 
sance artiste, whose influence, unfortunately, it remains difficult to 
define, just as it is still difficult to analyze the influence, later, of 
the admittedly beloved and admired Leonardo. Francis I, particu- 
larly susceptible to the magic of Italian art and desirous of giving 
new splendor to the royal residences, launched projects, in the 
Louvre and at Fontainebleau, that were to stimulate die formation 
of an actual school clearly Renaissance in character, now called that 
of Fontainebleau (see renaissance; mannerism). 

The fondness for pleasure resorts and hunting lodges spread also 
in France, particularly in the Loire region, which has some of the 
most magnificent and perfect chftteaux created as places of rest and 
recreation for the kings and nobility of France. The castle lost its 
grim and warlike aspect and, though still tur reted, assumed that 
of a pleasing residence; it was ensconced in delightful surroundings, 
often near a watercourse, over which it was sometimes directly built 
(Chenonccau). 

Under the leadership of Paris, the whole French province erected 
extremely interesting buildings that gave a new interpretation to 
Renaissance models; remarkable examples may be seen in Dijon, 
Toulouse, Bcsancon, and other cities. 

The more direct influence of Italian architecture in the second 
half of the 16th century led to a fundamental renewal of forma. 
New standards evolved, calling for architectural ordonnances baaed 
on geometric formulas, the symmetrical disposition of the masses 
of a building, often around a courtyard with galleries, the systematic 
use of the classic orders, including their superposition, and the 
application of decorative elements inspired by an archaeological ap- 
preciation of antiquity. Such ideals encouraged the emergence of 
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great personalities who could give their work a theoretical base, 
founding it on Vitruvius and the Italian treatise writers. The dom- 
inant taste was thus manner istic; and the study of the ancients, 
often pursued by means of sojourns in Rome, was motivated by an 
archaeological interest, not a search for architectural "correctness.” 

The 17th and iSth centuries. The accession of the Bourbons, on 
the extinction of the Valois branch, seems to mark a turning point 
in the artistic as well as in the social and political history of France. 
After the appeasement of the religious conflicts that had divided 
the nation, Henry IV definitively located the seat of royalty in Paris, 
making it the pivot and lever of every artistic and cultural manifes- 
tation in France. During his reign began that renovation of the 
city which evokes the dreams of glory of so many monarchs and 
the part they played in the life of the nation. Here were the first 
signs of that program later developed by Louis XIV, who made 
monumental architecture one of the nugor expressions of his political 
prestige and the immense power he wielded; who built the most 
superb palace ever conceived to symbolize the might of a dynasty 
— Versailles — and planned an actual reconstruction of Paris on a 
monumental scale, a project partly v realized in the enlargement of 
the Louvre and the renovation of the Tuileries. Thus Paris became 
the mirror of the nation; its artistic and worldly splendor were but 
the reflection of France’s growing power. 

The high nobility was gradually reduced to submissiveness, partly 
by financial concessions that served to maintain their way of life 
on a footing of incredible opulence; only thus did Louis XIV suc- 
ceed in bending them to his political wishes. Often they vied with 
the king himself in the construction of resplendent edifices, provided 
with every conceivable luxury and refinement. 

Both in Paris and 'in the province there arose rich dwellings 
surrounded by parks designed by major architects. The simple 
geometric plans of the gardens of Amboise, Blois, and Gaillon, 
reproduced by Jacques Androuet Ducerceau in his engravings for 
Les Plus excellents bastiments de France , had given way in the second 
half of the 16th century, to the giant complexes of Anet, Kcouen, 
and the Tuileries in Paris, with fountains, grottoes, and especially 
parterres de broderies, arrangements of multicolored flowers inspired 
by Oriental carpets, of which the inventor is supposed to have been 
the architect E. Duperac (1582). From here it was but a short step 
to the monumental layouts, embellished with sculpture and archi- 
tectural elements (pavilions), of the 17th century and the fabulous 
realizations of Lc Nfttre (see landscape architecture). 

The town houses, or hdtels , so typical of French classicistic 
taste, that were erected in Paris from the late 16th century onward 
show a sobriety inherited from the Renaissance and a amplitude 
that already partakes of the baroque (see baroque art). Both in 
town houses and in country places the residential wing was gener- 
ally at the bottom of a courtyard and faced a garden or park in 
hack. The disposition of the rooms gradually became more com- 
plex; yet the hall and bedroom with dressing room remained basic. 
Not until 1650 was the bed isolated by means of an alcove; daytime 
quarters began to be separated into drawing rooms and dining room. 
The grander dwellings acquired a gallery, which might be a closed 
loggia or an adaptation of the hall; it could shelter works of art. 

Italian influence suffered a severe setback in the 17th century: 
Bernini (q.v.), called to draw up plans for the Louvre, returned to 
Italy before they were carried out, and they were set aside; at Ver- 
sailles new forms and tastes prevailed, which anticipated the most 
capricious manifestations of thdt rococo in the next century. The 
policies of the great Richelieu were continued by Mazarin, Louis XIV, 
and Colbert: the Academy was founded (see institutes and asso- 
ciations), and artistic activity received strong encouragement; town 
planning was undertaken, with the creation of entire cities according 
to an ideal plan; and the most coveted goal of all was reached, that 
of making Pans the focus of the most vital interests of the nation. 
Henceforth the province had a purely receptive role. If until the 
Renaissance regions outside the Parisian orbit could achieve fresh 
architectural solutions that had a part 111 determining future develop- 
ments, fiom the 17th century onward the trend of art was directed 
solely by the capital, whose sphere of influence grew ever larger and 
came to include other countries of Europe. However, the applica- 
tion of the ideas ot the capitul was often admirable, as, for example, 
m the “royal squares'' (so called after the royal statue in the center) 
incorporated in the 18th-century town plans of Rennes, Bordeaux, 
Nancy, and Reims. The squares were planned in relation to their 
natural surroundings and often succeeded in displacing the town 
center and giving life to new quarters. Such town planning was 
influential abroad, especially in Belgium, Portugal, Piedmont, and 
in Copenhagen. 

Among the public edihccs built in the 17th and 18th centuries 
many were educational establishments. The Jesuits began to build 
colleges in 1603. In Paris J. l^cmcrcicr undertook the rebuilding 


of the Sorbonne in 1629; there followed the College dee Quatre- 
Nations (now Inatitut de France) by Le Vau (166a), the Observe* 
toirc, the Ecole Militaire, and the Acad6mie de Chiruigie. Gnat 
hospitals were also built: in the 17th century in Paris, St-Louia, 
the SalpStrifere, and the Invalides; in the 18th century, die hospital 
in Lyons on which Soufflot worked. The first modem thesten, 
inspired by Italian models, date only from the second half of the 
1 8th century. The theater adapted from the Salle dea Machines in 
the Tuileries and J.-A. Gabriel’s opera house at Versailles were 
followed by important independent buildings, such as the Grand* 
Thdltre of Bordeaux by V. Louis, the Od 4 on in Paris, the theater 
of Besanyon by C.-N. Ledoux, that of Nantes by Crucy, and »h st 
of Amiens by J.-P. Rousseau. Meanwhile the religious orders built 
hundreds of monasteries, colleges, and churches throughout the 
country, while Paris acquired entire new quarters and consolidated 
its position as moral and cultural leader of the nation. 

A chance to show their works publicly was given artists with 
the institution of annual and biannual exhibitions, or Salons, held 
in Paris from 1737 onward; though arousing controversy, they helped 
many artists — Greuze, Boucher, Fragonard, for example — make 
their reputations. Such s capacity to stimulate the arts is one that 
Paris has always retained, even through national crises. 

The 19th and noth centuries. Neodatsiciam, a response to the 
imperial myth revived by Napoleon, developed and enriched the 
themes of the preceding age (see NaocLAaaic styles). Indeed, it is 
nearly impoMible to make a clear distinction between it and the art 
of the Enlightenment. The tireless quest after grandeur of the 
successors of the Sun King produced an extraordinary expansion 
of his urban program. Under Napoleon III the prefect Haussmatm. 
striving for a more rational urban layout, created whole new net- 
works of streets, in the process almost completely destroying the 
Paris of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance and giving the city 
the aspect that it has today. Thus waa the program initiated by 
Henry IV finally accomplished — a program that embodied the 
political and social aspirations of the French ruling class. 

For technical reasons or as a result of the modem trend toward 
social leveling, architectural types — from private house to town 
hall, from palace to school — underwent a profound alteration. 
Through the requisitioning of religious buddings the public services 
gained more agreeable quarters, as at Bordeaux and Rouen; but 
constructions specially designed for them also multiplied. The Paris 
Bourse, which Napoleon wanted “noble and magnificent/’ waa built 
of stone in ncoclasaic style; later there rose the great markets ind 
stores of iron and steel. The renewed study of Gothic architecture 
and its technical virtuosities, stimulated by Viollet-le-Duc, waa con- 
comitant with a search for new materials; their eventual substitution 
for the old structural elements brought about that technical revolu- 
tion which, through the work of F.-J. Bellanger, J. Saulnier, G. Eiffel 
and others, prepared the way for the modem structural conception 
of architecture, one fully realized in the Eiffel Tower. 

Paris, confirming its position as leader of taste and instigator , 
of artistic revolutions, became to an even greater degree, if that is 
possible, a focus of interest for all of Europe and for more distant 
countries as well. From A. Pcnrct to Le Corbusier (q.v.), the most 
important stages in the development of functional architecture un- 
folded in Paris (see European modern movements); in painting, 
too, the chief movements since the 19th century — verism, impres- 
sionism (q.v.), symbolism, cubism (q.v.), nonobjectivc art (q.v.) — 
drew their substance from the culture of the metropolis. But it 
would be unfair to overlook the town-planning and architectural 
achievements of cities such as Marseilles, Lyons, Bordeaux, and 
Le Havre, which besides replacing war losses have entirely renewed 
the aspect of these cities (see french art). 
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Art centers. The deacription of art centers begins with Paris 
Snd Ile-de-France, then follows an approximately geographical order 
by historical region, from north to west to south to east. 

Parh (anc. Lutetia, later Parian). Capital of France and of the 
department of Seine. Lutetia, capital of the Galli Parish, was located 
on the lie de la CitA. Burned by its inhabitants on the approach 
of the Roman army in 52 b.c., it waa rebuilt on this island after the 
region was pacified, while a new city was founded at some distance, 
on a hill on the left bank of the Seine (Montagm 5 > te-GeneviAve). 
In early imperial times the city was not fortified; it was part of the 
province of Lugdunensis and was situated on the unique passageway 
formed by the Seine, between Belgic and Celtic Gaul. There subsist 
from the Gallo- Roman period ruins of thermae adjoining the H6te! 
de Cluny (ad or 3d cent, of our era), whose frigidarium is the only 
Roman hall in France wholly preserved with its vaults; the remains 
of an amphitheater with stage on the Rue Monge (Arfenes de Lutkce, 
1st cent.); the ruins of an aqueduct bridge at Arcueil; and the blocks 
of a monument (pillar?) found under Notre- Dame, now in the MusAe 
de Cluny, dedicated to Jupiter in the reign of Tiberius by the “Nautae 
Parisiaci” (a corporation of shipowners), the oldest dated sculptures 
in Fiance. Other baths and a theater are today no longer visible. 
At Saint-Denis waa found the necropolis where the martyr St. Dio- 
nysius (Denis) was buried in the mid-3d century. In the late empire 
the city on the left hank was destroyed, and the island was enclosed 
by walls made with the blocks of ancient monuments; it was here 
that in 360 Julian waa proclaimed Augustus by his troops. The name 
“Pariaii” dates from the 3d century. 

During the period of invasions the urban center remained fixed 
on the island, located around three churches that stood on the present 
site of Notre-Dame; a Merovingian palace rose at the opposite end 
of the island, where the Palais de Justice is today. On the Montagne 
Stc-Genevieve, Clovis and Clotilda built the Basilica of St-Pierre- 
ct-St-Paul. where St. Genevieve was buried. Also on the left bank 
Childebcrt founded the Basilica of Ste-Croix-et -St- Vincent, which 
became the Abbey of St-Germain-des-PrAs. A ring of monasteries 
encircled the city from the 6th to the nth century: to the north, 
Pt-Gcrmain-rAuxerrois, St-Merry, St-Martin-des-Champa, the Tem- 
ple, the Benedictines of Montmartre; to the south, St- Victor, St- 
Marccl, Notre- Dame-dcs-Champs. 

Many new constructions rose in the second half of the 12th 
century*. Notre-Dame (VI, i*l. 293), the wall of Philip Augustus 
with sbout seventy towers, and the fortress of the Louvre, standing 
guard on the right bank of the Seine. In 1183 a covered market 
was built in the very district where the great markets (Halles Centrales) 
are found today. 

From the 13th century onward, except during an era of decadence 
that lasted from the Hundred Years' War until the early 16th century 
(when the chateaux of the Loire were built), Paris could be considered 
the most important French art center. 

St. Louis built the Ste-Chapelle (V, i»l. 380) in the middle of the 
royal palace (now Palais de Justice) and founded the Sorbonne College. 
Charles V embellished the Louvre and enlarged the city walls toward 
the north and east, erecting the Bastille at the eastern limit of a quarter 
along the Seine. 

In the 16th century the Cour CarrAe of the Louvre replaced the 
prior Gothic castle; Catherine dc MAdicis built the Tuilerics, which 
Henry IV was to join to the Louvre by the Grande Galerie. 

At the beginning of the 17th century the first royal squares were 
laid out (“royal," because they were adorned with the statue of a 
king): the Place Dauphinc, connected with the Pont-Ncuf, at one 
end of the lie de la CitA, and the Place Royale (later Place des Vosges) 
m the eastern quarter known as the Marais, where the aristocracy 
lived. Construction began on the He St-Louis, just east of the CitA. 
Various buildings were erected outside the walls: the hospitals of 
St-Louts and La SalpAtriArc, the Luxembourg Palace, the Val-de- 
Grflce, and the Observatoirc. 

Cnder Louis XIV two new royal squares were opened: the Place 
des Victoires and the Place Vcnd6mc. Along the Seine the city 
acquired a new physiognomy, with the Pont-Royal, the new Tuileries 
with its gardens, the Colonnade of the Louvre, and. across the river 
from the Louvre, the College des Quatre-Nations (now Institut de 
France). With the foundation of the Invalides on the left bank 
began the westward expansion of the city toward Versailles — royal 
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France: principal art centers and historical regions (inset: Corsica). Key: (i) Modern political borders. 


residence from the mid- 17th century until 1789. This expansion 
continued in the 18th century with the construction of the town 
houses ( hdtels ) of the Faubourg St-Gcrmain and of the Ecole Militaire; 
similarly, on the right bank were laid out the Cours-la-Reine and the 
Place Louis XV (now Place de la Concorde), and a series of mansions 
was erected between the Faubourg St-Honor* and the Champs- 
Elys*ea. In 1775 most of the new constructions were enclosed by 
the Wall of the Farmcrs-Gcncral, which bordered the so-called “outer” 
boulevards and was furnished with monumental gatehouses. 

During the First Empire the Rue de Rivoli was opened. Under 
the Restoration and the July Monarchy bourgeois-financial interests 
established themselves in the northwestern 7one Monceau-Etoile. 
New churches rose: St-Vincent-de-Paul, Notre-Dame-de-Lorette, the 


Trinit*, and St- Augustin. Thiers had the city surrounded by f° rt1 ' 
fi cation* enclosing a far larger territory than the Wall of the F*nnen- 
General and embracing the villages of Auteuil, Pasay, Lea Batignoli . 
Montmartre, La Villette, La Chapelle, M*nilmontant, Chen** 1 *’ ‘ » 
Bercy, Montrouge, Vaugirard, and Grenelle. Within thia new ’ 
closure, during the Second Empire, Haussmann's bold P*^^J 
transformed the city's traditional aspect. The Louvre was comp**, 
(Carrousel); the Opira and the Halles Centrales were erected; rid** 
stations were built; public parka were laid out: the Boia de Bouwgn * 
Boia de Vincennes, Parc Monceau, Buttes Chaumont, Parc M 
souris; large thoroughfares were opened; the Boulevard 
Boulevard St-Gcrmain (at both ends joining the Seine) * Bou icv* 1 ^ 
Raapail, and the Place de PEtoile, where ta avenues converge* 
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Churches; Cathedral of Notre*’Dame, begun with the choir in which open a deep trilobed axial chapel and six smaller chapelt; nave 
1163; nave with double aialea and galleries, 1 1 80-1 too; facade with of the 13th century. Refectory ( 1 3th cent.) with high vaults on slender 

three portals, rose window, open gallery, and two towers completed columns, perhaps by Pierre de Montreuii. - St- J ulien-le-Pauvre. 

m 1*5° (VI • *W)* arms of transept rebuilt by Pierre de Montreuii Choir in the style of Notre-Dame, with apse and apaidioles, about 

and Jean de Chcllcs in the second half of the 13th century; side 1175; nave and aisles of the 13th century; fine capitals. The church 

chapels added in the 14th century; much of the interior and fa9ade was shortened in the 17th century, when the present facade, of scant 

destroyed and modified in the 17th and 18th centuries; reconstruction artistic interest, was built - St-Pierre-de- Montmartre, begun from 

and restoration carried out in the second half of the 19th century the east 111 1147. Romanesque apsidiolcs; reused Merovingian capitals; 

by J.-B.-A. Laaaus and Viollet-le-Duc, according to rather question- of the Gothic period: apse, transept, north bell tower, nave with 

able criteria. Fapade sculptures modem, except some in the portals triforium and aisles; cross-rib vaults of the 15th century; modem 

(especially the north portal, devoted to the Virgin; VI, pl. 349). In the fafade. - St-Germain-rAuxerrois, parish church of the Louvre of 

portal of the north transept, scenes from the infancy of Christ, legend the kings of France. Choir of the 13th century with double aisles 

of Theophtlus; on the central pillar, statue of the Virgin. In the south and with chapels of the 16th century; transformed in pseudo-Roman 

portal, stories of St, Stephen and medallions with scenes of student style in 1745. Nave of the 15th century with double aialea and chapels. 

hf c . Original stained glass preserved in the three rose windows Long chapel on the south side of the ijth century. Facade with a 

of the facade and transept. In the choir, screen with bas-reliefs on 13th-century portal and a vast porch in 'flamboyant style by J. Gaussel 

the life of Christ (i3th-i4th cent.); statue of the Virgin (14th cent.); (1435). Lateral north door in classicizing style (1570). Fragments 

tomb of the Due d'Harcourt by Jean Pigalie (18th cent.); reliefs and of a rood screen by J. Goujon and P. Lescot (i539~44) preserved in 

decorations of the i8tfa century: stalls by L. Marteau and J. Denel, the Louvre. In the 19th century T. Ballu erected the Neo-Gothic 

Md by N. Coustou (17*3)* statue of Louis XIII by G. I. Coustou belfry adjoining the church. - St-S6verin. Facade with north tower 

(1715), and of Louis XIV praying by A. Coysevox ,(1715). In the and eastern portion of nave with triforium, 13th century; construction 

side chapels, 17th-century akarpieces by French artists. Important continued in the same style until the 16th century, with double aialea 

treasury. - St- Gcrmam-det-Pies , church of the celebrated abbey and double ambulatory; flamboyant vaults; large windows all around 

founded in 54a by Childebert, artistic and intellectual center until the building. - Ste-Chapelle. See Palais de Justice (col. 540). - 

the Revolution. Porch surmounted by a square bell tower (ca. 1000). St-Gervais-et-St-Protais (11, PL. 150). Reconstruction begun in die 

with a crown of the lath century; nave and aisles (once roofed with eastern portion toward the end of the Middle Ages. Choir with 

wood), nth century; vaults of the 17th century; transept incorporates ambulatory and deep axial chapel; cross-rib vaults; southeast chapel 

the bases of the lateral bell towers destroyed during the Revolution; of the 17th century. Nave with stellar vaults. Western portion of 
Gothic choir of 1253 with triforium, ambulatory, and chapels. Ala- nave and facade with three superposed orders and pediment, by 

bister Virgin of the 14th century; tomb of John 11 Caaimir, king C. II Mdtezeau (1616-24). Stained-glass windows (mid-i6th cent.) 

of Poland, by the brothers Many (late 17th cent.). Remains of the after cartoons by Jean Cousin the Younger and R. Pinsigriei; tomb 

former abbey: a brick-and-stone structure of the late 16th century. - of Michel Lc Tcllier (late 17th cent.) by P. Mazeline and S. Hur- 

St~Martin-des>Champa, former abbey church now occupied, as are trelle; organ of the 16th century with a case of the tilth, which used 

the other abbey buildings, by the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers. to be played by the Couperins; God the Father by Perugino; Virgin 

Choir in early Gothic style (ca. 1140) with a double ambulatory on and SS. Gregory and Vitalian by Sebastiano Ricci. - St-Nicolas-dee- 



urban development. Km Am occupied by the dty at the time of (1) Charles V (1370). (a) Louis XIV (t6sa), (3) the Revolution (1788); 
(4 > r »niptru of t84i-4s; (lithe modem dty with its main suburbs. 
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Champs, Nave with double aisles and chapels, 1 5th- 1 6th century; 
no transept; choir of the 17th century with complex vaults and ra- 
diating chapels that form a continuous band with the side chapels; 
facade in flamboyant style; south portal of 1576, inspired by Philibert 
Delorme. On the high altar, retable painted by S. Vouet and deco- 
rated by J. Sarrazin. - St-Etienne-du-Mont. Rebuilding of the 
preceding 13th-century church begun in 140a with the choir and its 
wide ambulatory, continued in the 16th century with the transept, 
nave, aisles, and side chapels, still in Gothic style but with many 
Renaissance elements. Vaults with hanging keystones. Facade in 
late Renaissance style (1609) with three superposed pediments. In 
the monumental interior. Renaissance rood screen (1541) with spiral 
staircases, flanked by doorways of the 17th century; sculptured pulpit 
of the 16th century; organ case of the 17th century; stained glass by 
Engrand Le Prince (first half of 16th cent.) and the Pinaigriers (second 
half of 1 6th and early 17th cents.); paintings by L. Le Nain, Friminet, 
etc. - St-Merry (or Merri), built in flamboyant style (1 5 1 5“5*) on 
the emplacement of a very early chapel. Choir redone in 175a with 
rococo stUOCOWork by the brothers Slodtt; stained glass of the late 
x6th oamwry; Chapel of the Sacrament decorated by the Slodtzes; 
works by T. Chassiriau, C.-A, CoypJfcl, N. Coypel, S. Vouet. - St-Eu- 
Stache, vast edifice inspired by Notre-Dame in which Gothic construc- 
tion fa combined with Italianate decoration. Begun with the transept 
(which does not project on the exterior) in 1532; continued with 
the nave (1570) and the choir with radiating chapels (1618-37). 
Neoclassical facade by Mansart de Jouy (1754), finished by P.-L. 
Moreau-Desproux (1772-78), erection of which entailed the sacrifice 
of a chapel decorated by Pierre Mignard. Restored after a fire in 
the 19th century by V. Baltard. Inside: Virgin by Jean Pigalle; tomb 
of Colbert by A. Coysevox and J.-B. Tuby (late 17th cent.), after the 
designs of Lebrun. - Chapel of St-Joseph-des-Csrmcs (ca. 1613-20). 
Latin-cruct plan; side chapels; deep choir, transept surmounted by s 
dome, cMSCCf A* ddest in Paris ( 1628). Woodwork of the 17th century; 
Virgin by A~ Raggi. - Temple de TOratoire (now Protestant church), 
perhaps designed by J. Lemercier, executed by C. II Miteseau 
(1620-30). Side chapels; rotunda (formerly choir for the priests) 
behind the choir. Portal, choir, and high altar (1745) by P. Caqu^. - 
Ste-Elisabeth, in the style of the Counter Refonriatioil, founded in 
1628 by Marie de Midicis, consecrated in 1646, enlarged in the 19th 
century with a neoclassical ambulatory around Ac choir. - St-Paul- 
et-St-Louis (pl. 410); church of Jeatlit type (1627) built after the 
plans of Father E. Martellange and F« Denmd. Latin-cross plan; 
intercommunicating side chapels; choir with two side chapels; mon- 
umental facade with three orders (1634). Altsrpicce depicting 
Louis XIII offering a model of the church to St. Louis, by S. Vouet; 
Christ in the Garden nf Otkm by Delacroix. - Nntrc-Dame-des- 
Victoires, Jesuit church founded by Louis XIII, begun in 1629 by 
P. Le Muet, ootktinued by L. Brusnt and R. Boudin, then by G. Le 
Due (1663), and finished in the 18th century by J.-S. Cartaud. In the 
choir, woifcift by Charles Andri (Carle) Van Loo. - Temple Ste-Marie 
(former Chapel of the Visitation, now Protestant church), by F. Man- 
sart (1632-34). Circular plan, in imitation of the Pantheon in Rome. 
Pedimentcd facade. - Church of the Sorbonne. erected by J. Lemer- 
cier (1636-42) on the order of Richelieu Aisleless nave flanked by 
chapels; transept; monumental classicizing fumades; large dome mod- 
eled on St. Peter's. Tomb of Richelieu by F. Girardon (1604). 
after the designs of Lebrun; works by P. de Champaigne. - Chapel 
of the Val-de-Grftce (II. pi.. 151), monastery founded by Anne of 
Austria. Begun in 1645 by F. Nfansart and continued by J. Lemercier 
and P. Lc Muct; large dome by G. Le Due, decorated by Pierre 
Mignard. Sculptures by M. Anguicr; high altar inspired by Bernini, 
designed by Lc Due and executed by the Anguicrs. - St-Sulpicc, 
erected on the foundations of a 12th-century church rebuilt and 
enlarged several times from the 13th to the early 17th century. 'Hie 
present structure, of grandiose proportions, was begun in 1646 after 
the plans of C. Gamard, later modified by D. Gittard (1670); continued 
from 1719 by G.-M. Oppenord (transept and nave); the circular 
Lady Chapel was added by Servandoni, who in 1749 began the high 
facade with two towers and a I>oric portico surmounted by a gallery 
with Ionic columns. Interior: sculptures by E. Bouchardon, Jesn 
Pigalle, M.-A. Slodtz; organ esse of 1776; Chapel le dcs Anges deco- 
rated by Delacroix (q.v.). - St-Roch, church of Jesuit type begun 
in 1653 after the plans of J. Lemercier, who realized the choir with 
ambulatory and the transept; construction interrupted in 1660, re- 
sumed by J. Hardouin Mansart in 1705. Nave with aisles; choir 
opening into a large rotunda with ambulatory and semicircular apse; 
facade by R. de Cotte (1735). Baroque paintings and sculptures; 
tomb of Cardinal Dubois by G. I. Coustou; etc. - St-Nicolas-du- 
Chardonnct, rebuilt between 1656 and 1709 after the plans of M. No- 
blct and F. Levi; modern facade (1936) of 18th-century design. 
Nave with aisles and chapels; wide ambulatory with chapels. Works 
by C.-J. Natoirc, Lebrun, N.-N. Coypel, P. Bruegel the Younger; 
The Baptism of Christ by Corot; Lebrun funerary chapel with a tomb 


designed by the artist and executed by J.-B. Tuby and Gasperd 
Collignon, paintings by the artist, and a monument to him by A. Coy. 
sevox. - St-Louia-en-riie, typical Jesuit church begun by L. Le Vau 
(1664), continued by G. Le Due, and finiahed in 1726 by Jacquas 
Doucet; decorated by J.-B. de Champaigne; numerous baroque 
sculptures and paintings. - L'Assomption, central-plan church by 
C. II Errard (1670-76) with a vast dome, decorated on the interior 
by C. de Lafosse, and a classicizing portico. - St-Philippe-du-Roolc, 
by Chalgrin (1774-84), enlarged during the 19th century by E.*h! 
Godde and V. Baltard. Basilican plan; columns with architrave; 
facade with pediment supported by four Doric columns. In the 
apse. Deposition by T. Chaaairiau. - D6me des Invalides. See Hfttd 
des Invalides (col. 542). - St-Thomas-d’Aquin, church of Jesuit 
type by P. Bullet (1683). Facade with two orders. Paintings of the 
17th and 18th centuries ( Virgin and St. Jerome by Guercino). - 
St-Louis-d'Antin, neoclassical church (1783) with a nave flanked by 
a single aisle, by A.-.T. Brongniart, who also built Ale 
astcry with neoclassical cloister (now Lycie Condorcet). - La Ma- 
deleine (Ste-Morie-Madeleine), begun in 1806 by P.-A. Vignon, 
in the fonn of s peripteral temple with Corinthian columns, frieze, 
and pediments. Numerous 19th-century sculptures. - Chapelle 
Expiatoirc, by P.-F.-L. Fontaine (i8i8-ai),on the site of the cemetery 
where Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette were buried. Trefoil plan; 
dome and three half domes; neoclassical portico. - St- V incent-de-Psul 
classicizing basilica by J.-B. Lepfere arid J. I. Hittorff (1824-44). 
Facade with Ionic portico and two towers, preceded by two vast 
ramps. High altar with a Calvary by Rude; murals by H. Flandrin. 
- Ste-Clotildc, by F. C. Gsu and T. Ballu (1846-57), fine example 
of Gothic revival. - St-Augustin, by V. Baltard (1860-71), with iron 
arches and cast-iron columns; tall dome in Byzantinizing style. - La 
Trinity built by T. Ballu (i86r-67) in the heavy eclectic style of the 
Second Empire inspired by the Italian Renaissance. - Sacri-Cceur, 
on the top of Montmartre, by P. Abadie, begun in 1875 and continued 
in the first decades of the 20th century. Basilica with high dome, 
in a composite style partly Byzantine in inspiration. - St-Jean-de- 
Montmartrc, one of the first examples of the use of reinforced concrete 
by A. de Baudot (1904). 

Secular buildings: Palais de Justice, in the Citi, incorporating 
the remains of a Caroling ion and Capctian cattle. Vestiges of the 
14th century (heavily restored): subterranean room with cross-rib 
vaults; north fa9ade with three round towers topped by conical roofs; 
angle tower with a clock ornamented about 1585 by G. Pilon. Wing 
of 1783-86 by P. Dcimaisons and J.-D. Antoine, with a large central 
dome and a monumental stairway; it dominates a courtyard (Cour 
du Mai) closed by a magnificent railing. The Palaia encloses the 
Ste-Chapelle (pl. 380), celebrated Gothic monument begun in 1246. 
probably by Pierre de Montrcuil, to receive the relics of the Passion 
in the possession of St. Louis; it consists of two stories, of which 
the upper has a flamboyant rose window preserving the origins! 
stained glass and immense side windows also preserving some of the 
original glass. - Tour de Jcan-sans-Pcur (late 14th cent.), remnant 
of the Hfttel de Bourgogne; flamboyant staircase of the 15th century - 
Hotel de Sens, residence of the archbishops of Sens, begun in 1474 
Fine example of a private dwelling in flamboyant style. Tall dormer 
windows; inner courtyard. - Htitel de Cluny (now r mus.), in flam- 
boyant style; begun in 1485, over anterior structures, among them 
Roman baths. Toward the courtyard, facade with high dormer 
windows and a polygonal stair turret. Oratory with a vault springing 
from a central pillar. - Tower of St-Jacques, in flamboyant stylt 
(early t6th cent.), remnant of the destroyed Church of St-Jacques- 
de-la-Bouchcric. - Palais du Louvre. The present edifice — n quad- 
rilateral enclosing a courtyard (Cour Carrie) extended westward 
by two long wings — rises on the site of a castle of Philip Augustus, 
enlarged under Charles V w T ith the collaboration of Raymond du 
Temple (14th cent.). Reconstruction was begun under Francis 1 
by P. Lescot ( 1 546), continued under Henry II by Lescot and J. Goqjon 
(1550), under Henry IV by L. Mitczeau and Jacques II Androuej 
Duccrceau (Grande Galerie in the south wing, 1608), under Louis XIB 
by J. Lemercier (Pavilion de 1'Horlogc, 1624); die quadrilateral o f 
the Cour Carrie was completed under Louis XIV by L. Le Vsu 
(1663). Under Louis XIV and Colbert, Le Vsu, Lebrun, and Claude 
Perrault drew up plans for the exterior north and east facades of the 
Cour Carrie (II, pl. 150); the Colonnade of the eaat facade wa* 
built 1664-68 and restored in the 18th century, under Louis 
by J.-A. Gabriel and J.-G. Soufflot, who also altered the Cour Csr»t«- 
The 19th century saw the partial reconstruction of the south wins 
and the erection of the north wing. In the Petite Galerie (lafl* 
cent.) the apartments of Anne of Austria on the first floor were deco - 
rated by G. F. Romanelli and M. Anguier; the Galerie d , ApoHj m ' 
on the second floor, is richly adorned with stuccowork and painoJJ 
(on the ceiling, central panel by Delacroix, 1848). - H6tel Car®jvsl 
(former Hdtel de Ligneris; now Music Historique de le Villa A® IW 1 /* 
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Pans: plan of th« historical center. Key: Walla of (i) Philip Augustus (liKo). (a) Charles V (1370). (3) the Farmera-Genmil (1789X (4) 1841-45. - 
ia) Notrc-Danie; (6) S'-Louin-cn-l'Ile; ( c ) Bt-S^venn; (d) Val-de-GrScc, (r) Luxembourg; C f) Pantheon; ( g ) St-Gcrmain-rAuxcrroia; ( h ) Louvre; 
<i) Kioilc, with Arc dc Triomphc; (j) TuiJeriea; (k) Place de la Concorde; (/) Pctit-Palaia and Grand-Palaia; {m) Palaia d'Art Moderne; (n) Mua 4 e Gui- 
nuM. (0) Kiffel Tower; (/>) Invalides; ( q ) Mudc Kodin; (r, Madeleine, (*) Place VendAnie; (t) Op6ra; (if) Palais-Royal; (o> HAtel Camavalet; (it*) Place 
cK'; VotjjrR, (x) Sacri-CVrwr (y) Prtffct turv de Police, ta) 'Power of Sl-Jacqurw. la) PmIjus de Justice, with Ste-Chapelle and Concierfferie; ((j) St- 
lu'irn-li -Pauvre; (y) St-FtirniK'-du-Mont. (£) Arc du Carrousel, (cl St-Kuatache. (£) Halles Centrales; (rj) Ecole Militaire; (8*) Mua^e Ccmuachi; 

Muser du Jeu dc Paumc; (x) Catacomb*. (X) Palais de Chaillot 


hv P, Lescot and J. Goujon, finished by F. Mansart in 1655 ■ Hotel 
Lamoignon (1580), with a courtyard facade presenting a rare early 
example of coloaaat order. - Luxembourg Palace (Senate), begun 
in 1615 hy S. dc Brosse for Mane de MAdicis. in mutation of the 
l‘itu Palace in Florence. Rectangular structure with two perpendicular 
" ,n Kfc encloaing a courtyard, which is shut off by a galley with a 
mural pavilion. Interior completely transformed in the early iqth 
century hy Chalgrin (grand staircase); ceilings by Delacroix (1847); 

series of paintings by Rubens that decorated the palace is now in 
l * M ‘ bouvre. N. Descamps and G. Boutin (17th cent.), Chalgrin, 
and others contributed to the layout of the Urge garden. - Hospitul 
°* Si-l'ouis, founded by Henry IV, erected by C. Vcllcfaux (1607-12), 
,n ^rick »nd stone. Buildings disposed around a square courtyard; 
angle pavilions. Chapa). - HAtel dc Sully, built about 1624 by Jean 1 
Androuet Duceroeau. Courtyard facade richly decorated with sculp- 
tures. - Bibliothfequc Nationale, a complex of buildings including 
the HAtel Tubeuf by P. Le Muat (1633), of brick and stone; the two- 
“tory wing containing the Galerie Mazarine, by F. Mansart (1645), 
paintings by G. F. Romanelli; remains of the HAtel de Nevers, 
,y Mansart; com d’konnettr by R. de Cotte (18th cent.), leading 
10 * 19th-century reading room, with cupolas and cast- iron 
columns, by H. Labrouste. - HAtel Lambert, by Le Vau (1640). 
interior decorated by Lebrun and E. Le Sueur, - HAtel Lauxun, 
7 U Vau (1650-38). Three wings enclosing a courtyard. Interior 
necomted with wood- an 4 stuccowork; paintings by Lebrun, Le 
hueur, p. ^ s Bourdon. - HAtel des Ambastadeurs de Hoi- 
•nde by p. Cottatd (1655), - HAtel de Beauvais, by A. Le Pautre 
■^ 5 )» with a circular colonnaded vestibule, an oval courtyard, and 


a monumental staircase with sculptures by M. van den Bogaert 
(M. Desjardins). - Palais de Plnstitut de France (former College des 
Quat re-Nations, founded by Mazarin), bulb after the plans of Le 
Vau (166a); continued by P. Lambert and F. d’Orbay. Facade 
xvith colossal orders forming a hemicycle; in the center, former 
chapel with a dome on a high drum and a portico. - Obscrvatoire, 
sober structure with a nearly square ground plan, by Claude Per- 
rault (1668-72). - La SalpAtri^rc, vast complex of hospital buildings 
erected in the 17th century by 1a: Vnu and Lc Muet, continued by 
L. Bruunt. Chapel (1670) on a Greek -cross plan, surmounted by 
multiple-sided dome. - HAtel des Invalides (I, pl. 390), begun in 
1671 by L. Bruant, continued, from 1677, by J. Hardouin Mansart. 
Large symmetrical complex of buildings and courtyards with a mon- 
umental entrance and a church in the center. A second church DAme 
des Invalides (II, pl. 150), begun by J. Hardouin Mansart (q.v.) 
in 1670, is built on a central plan, with a lofty dome; it contains the 
tomb of Marshal Turenne by J.-B. Tuby, after the designs of Le 
Brun, and that of Napoleon by L.-T.-.J. Visconti (1843), with sculp- 
tures by J. Pradier. - HAtel de Soubise (Archives Nationales), incor- 
porating remains of the HAtel de Clisson (14th cent.); rebuilt by 
P.-A. Dclamair (1705), with a horseshoe-shaped courtyard bordered 
by colonnaded galleries. Stuccowork and painting by Charles Andrt 
(Carle) Van Loo, J.-B. Lemoync, and L.-S. Adam. - HAtel de Rohan, 
twin to the preceding, also by Delamair (1705-08). Rococo decoration 
(Salon des Singes). On the portal of the former stables. Horses of 
Apollo , in high relief, by R. Lc Lorrain. - Palais de TElysAe, built 
in 1718 by C. Mollct for the Comte d'Evreux. Interior altered in 
Empire style for Carolina Bonaparte. - HAtel de Matignon, by J. Cour- 
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tonne (1721). - Hfttel Biron (Music Rodin), by Jacques Gabriel 
and J. Aubert (1728). - Hfttcl de Lassay, built in the early 18th 
century, later joined to the Palais-Bourbon (18th cent., rebuilt in 
the 19th), which has a portico by B. Poyet (1803-07) and a library 
with paintings by Delacroix (ca. 1845). - Ecole Militaire, aeries of 
interconnected buildings erected after the plans of J.-A. Gabriel 
(1751-73). Rigorously classicizing facade toward the Champ-de-Mars; 
at its center, pavilion with a four-sided dome and colossal Corinthian 
columns. Chapel (1773) with Corinthian colonnade. - Pantheon 
(former Church of Ste-GeneviAvc). by J.-B. Soufflot (1758), finished 
by J.-B. Rondelct. Italianate in taste. Greek-cross plan; nave with 
double aisles; huge crypt; central dome on externally colonnaded 
drum; ample portico. Inside (pl. 422), paintings on historical 
themes, murals by Puvis de Chavannes (stories of St. GeneviAve). - 
Palais-Royal, with vestiges of the palace built for Richelieu by J. Le- 
mercier in 1629 (Galerie des Prouea); reconstructed by Content 
d’lvry (1764-70) for the Due d'Orteana, with a courtyard closed off 
by a gallery in Louis XVI style; rectangular garden surrounded by 
arcades, by V. Louis (1781-84). - AcadAmie de Chirurgie (part of 
the Ecole de MAdecine), by J. Gondouin (1769). - H6tel des Mon- 
naies (Mint), overlooking the Seine^by J.-D. Antoine (1771 “77). in 
Louie XVI style. Projecting central portion of facade with Ionic 
columns. - H6tel de Salm (Palais de la Legion d'Honneur), built 
along the Seine by P. Rousseau. Toward the river, facade with a 
semicircular pavilion. Courtyard with a neoclassical portal. - OpAm, 
by Charles Gamier (1861-75), in the eclectic style of the Second 
Empire. On the facade. The Dance , by Jean B. Carpeaux. - ThAfttre 
des Champs-ElysAea, built in 1911-13 by the brothers A. and G. 
Perret after the plans of J.-A. Bouvard and H. Van de Velde. Reliefs 
and frescoes by E.-A. Bourdelle; paintings by J. E. Vuillard and 
Maurice Denis. - House of Tristan Tzara, by A. Loos (1926). - 
ThAfttre Pigalle, by C. Siclis (1930). - Swiss pavilion of the CitA 
Universitaire, by Le Corbusier (no. 239). - Salvation Army 
Building, by Le Corbusier (1933)- - Palais de Chaillot, by L. Astana 
and others (1936). - Unesco Building (1955-58; pl. 119), by M. L. 
Breuer, B. H. Zehrfuss, P. L. Nervi, with the collaboration of L Costa, 
W. Grppius, Le Corbusier, S. Markelius, E. N. Rogers, E. Saarinen; 
pictures by J. Mir6, Picasso, Afro, Appel, R. Matts, R. Tamayo, 
J. L. Artigas; sculptures by H. Moore, A. Calder, J. Arp. 

Monuments, fountains, squares: Fontaine des Innocents, by J. 
Goujon (1549), altered in the 18th century. - Pont-Neuf, bridge of 
!57 &-i6o 6- - Place Dauphine (1607), connected with the Pont-Neuf, 
one of the royal squares built during the reign of Henry IV. Triangular 
in form; originally lined with brick-and-stone bouses all of the same 
design. - Place des Vosges, another royal square dating back to 
Henry IV. Square in shape, surrounded by arcades; in the middle, 
statue of Louis XIII remade in the 19th century. - Porte St- Denis, 
arch (former city gate) by F. Blonde! (1671); triumphal sculptures 
by M. Anguier and F. Girardon. - Porte St-Martin, arch (former city 
gate) by P. Bullet (1674), with bas-reliefs. - Pont-Royal, built after 
the designs of J. Hardouin Mansart (1685). - Place des Victoircs, by 
J. Hardouin Mansart (1685). Circular* in plan; formerly surrounded 
by uniform facades of severe classicizing style, some of them still 
extant. Equestrian statue of Louis XIV (19th cent.). - Place Ven- 
dftmc, by J. Hardouin Mansart (1685), in the form of a rectangle 
cut off at the comers. The Colonne Venddmc in the center, erected 
for Napoleon by V.-D. Denon, J. Gondouin, and J.-B. LepArc (1806), 
replaces a statue of Louis XIV. - Fontaine des Quatre-Saiaons, by E. 
Bouchardon (1739-46), with stafcies and bas-reliefs. - Place de la Con- 
corde, by J.-A. Gabriel 11755), scenographically closed on the north 
by two colonnaded buildings. In 1836 the obelisk from Luxor was 
placed in the center, where there once stood a statue of Louis XV. 
On the side leading to the Champs-ElysAea are the Horses of Marly 
by G I Coustou; on the Tuileries side, sculptures by A. Coysevox. 
- Of the Wall of the Fanners-Gencral several gatehouses in neoclassical 
style, built by C. N. Ledoux (late 18th cent.), are in part preserved: 
the Barricre d'Enfcr (Place Denfert-Rochercau), the pavilions and 
columns of the Barriere du Tr6ne (Place de la Nation), the Rotonde 
de la Villette (pl. 422), the Pavilion dc Chartres (Parc Monceau). - 
Arc de Triomphe, on the Place dc 1’Etuile (I, PL. 390), begun by 
Chalgrin 111 180(1; brushed in 1836. Among the sculptures, the Mar - 
seillanv by Rude - Colonne de Juillet, on the- site of the Bastille, 
by J.-A. Alavoine and J -J,. Due (1840); crowned by the Spirit of 
Liberty, by A. -A. Dumont. - Eiffel Tower, of iron, erected by A.-G. 
Eiffel for the Exposition of 1889 (pl. 99). - Also noteworthy: the 
gigantic Monument dc la Republiquc, with numerous sculptures 
by J. Dalou (1883), the statue of Marshal Ncy by Rude, the Fontaine 
de rObscrvatoire, with the Continents by Carpeaux; the statue of 
Balzac by Rodin. 

Museums: Louvre (in the former royal palace of the Louvre), 
royal collection begun by Francis I, expanded under Coll>ert and 


Louis XV with Italian and French works and under Louis XVI 
with Dutch and Flemish ones; transformed into s public museum 
by the Nations! Assembly (1791) and thereafter steadily enriched. 
Divided into various sections each comprising vast collections: classic, 
Oriental, medieval, modem, minor arts, etc. - Muata de Quny,’ 
built partly over Roman baths: outstanding ancient, medieval, and 
Renaissance works. - Muata Jacquemart-AndrA: French z 8th-century 
art; Italian Renaissance. - Musta Nisaim de Camondo: 18th-century 
furniture; Chinese vases. - Musta Cognacq-Jay: z8th century. - 
Musta du Petit-Palais: 19th-century French art; Dutch and Flemish 
works; applied arts. - Musta du Jeu de Paumc (Musta de ITmpret- 
sionitme). - Musta National d'Art Modeme: 20th-century sit. - 
Musta d'Art Modeme de la Ville de Paris. - Musta Guirnet and 
Musta Cemuschi: Oriental sit. - Musta Cams valet (Musta Historique 
de la Ville de Paris). - Musta des Arts DAcorstif*. - In the Palais de 
Chaillot, Musta National des Monuments moldings of 

sculptures, reproductions of medieval mural ftfnnrtiB*; architectural 
models; Musta de l'Homme: anthropology and et hn og r aphy; Musta 
de la Marine; Musta National des Arts et Traditions Popuialn*. - 
Also: Treasury of Notre- Dame; Cabinet des MAdaillea et des Antiques, 
in the Bibliothfcque National*; Ecole des Beaux-Arts; Conservatoire 
National des Arts et Mtaiers; Musta Marmottan: decorative arts; 
Musta MonAtaire; Musta de POptaa; Musta Rodin; Muata Bour- 
delle; Musta Gustave Moreau; Muata Napoltan; Musta de I'Armta, 
in the Invalides; Musta de rHistoire de France; Muata de la France 
d'Outre-Mer. 

Libraries: Archives Nstionales; Btbliothfcque de F Arsenal; Biblio- 
thfcque d’Art et d’ArchAologic; Bibliothfeque Forney; Bibliothfcque 
Nationale; BibliothAquc Ste- GeneviAve. 

Biblioo. Antiquity: EapAr, IV. 191 v; F.-G. de Pschtere, Paris A I'ipogut 
aallo-romaine. Paris, 1912: J. FormigA, Lea ArAnes de Luttae, Procta- 
verbaux de la Commission municipals du vieux Pari*. 1918, pub. 1923. 
P.-M. Duval. Prouea de navirea de Paris. Gallia. V, 1947. P* 122; P.-M. 
Duval, Let Fouillea du “Palais dea Therm**" (Muata de Quny, Paris). 
Acres du CongrAa de Grenoble de rAaaodation Guillaume Budi, 1948: 
A. Deagumc, Au aujet de 1 'aqueduc romain de LutAce. Paris. 1949: P.-M. 
Duval. Le Groups de bas-reliefs dea "Nautae Pariaiaci." MPiot. XLV 1 II. 
2. 1956. Middle Ages and modern times: A. Bcrty. Topographic historique 
du vieux Paris, 6 vols., Paris. 1866-97: F. Hoffbauer. Paris A travars lea 
Ages. Paris, 1885: A de Champeaux. Lea Monuments de Paris, Paris. 1887; 
F. Contet. Lea Vieux hAtrls de Paris. 10 vole.. Paris, 1908-24; J. Bayet. 
Lea Edifices religieux de Paris: XVII*, XVIII*. XIX* aitalca. Paris, 1910: 
A. Hustin, Le Luxembourg, 2 vole.. Paris. 1910-11; H. Stain, Le Palau 
de Justice et la Sainte-Chapelle, Paris, 1912: M. PoAte, Una via de dti, 
3 vols., Paris, 1924-32: P. Lavedan. Hiatoire de rurbaniame, I, Paris, 1926; 
L. Hautecaur, L’Hittoire dea chAteaux du Louvre et dea Tuileries, Paris. 
1927: M. Dumolin. Etudes de topographic pariaienne, Paris, 1 919-3 » 
A. Moriiet. Atlas dea plana de Paris, Paris. 193a; A. MorUat, Du vieux 
Paris au Paris modeme. Paris, 1932: M. Dumolin and O. Outardel. Le* 
Eglisea de France: Paris et la Seine. Paris, 1026; G. Pillement, Lea Hdtels 
de Paris, 1945 (hdtels m various quarters, Paris, 1990, 1991. i9S2, 1955). 
Paris, Mantes. CAP. 1947. P. o. Y. Chnst. Eglisea pariaiennea actuellr* 
ct diaparuea. Pans, 1947. G. Iluiaman. Pour comprendre le* monuments 
de Pans, new ed.. Paris. 1949: M. Aubert. Notrc-Damc de Paris, new rT 
Pans. 1950; A. Boinet, Lea Eglisea parisiennrs Moyen Age et Renaissance. 
Paris. 1958. 

Environs of Paris. Maiaons-Lafhttc. ChAteau by F. Mansart 
(1642-51), modified by F.-J. Be Hanger in 1779. Monumental facade 
with pilasters; staircase with groups of putti by J. Sarrazin; large 
gallery; room with mirrors; chimney pieces of the early 17th century; 
dining room with statues by Houdon and Clodion. 

Bihliou. P. Vitry, Lc ChAtcau dc Maisona-I^ffitte. Pans, 1912, J. Stem. 
Le ChAtcau de Maisons-Laflitle, Pans, 1934. 

Malmaitton. ChAteau of the 17th century, transformed and en- 
larged from 1799 for Napoleon and Josephine by Percier and Fon- 
taine. Fine grounds. In the interior, fittings of the early 19th centurv- 

UinLioc.. J. Ajalbert, Le ChAteau de Malmaiaon. Paris. 19H* J- 8 *>ur- 
guignon. Malmaiaon, Pans, 1937- 

Saint- Denis. The town boasts France's most famous sanctuary, 
the Basilica (former abbey church) of St-Denis. In 1957 excavations 
beneath the church uncovered a Gallo-Roman and Early Christian 
necropolis — as well as the probable site of St. Denia'a tomb 
and a Merovingian oratory enlarged by Pepin the Short. The present 
church, begun by Abbot Suger ca. 1137, is one of the first Gothic 
monuments in France. The narthex dates from H4°l cr5 jjV 
choir, ambulatory, and radiating chapels from 1144* 1° 1 

century the three west portals lost their statue-columns, which we 
of the same type as those of the Royal Portal at Chartres 
in the Princeton Art Mus.). Of the two facade bell towert, only 
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southern one ramaint. 8ome windows of the apsidal chapels retain 
stained glues of the late lath century (medallions, tree of Jesse). 
The Gothic neve with open triforium was not built until the mid- 13th 
century, after the designs of Pierre de Montreuil. In spite of the 
damages caused by the Revolution, the church, burial place of the 
king* of France, preserves is mausoleums of Capetian and Valois 
kings, to which numerous tombs of princes, of various provenances, 
were added during the romantic period. Of special interest are the 
tombs with recumbent effigies: those of Philip the Bold (1301); of 
Charles V, by A. Beauneveu; of Charles VI and Iaabeau of Bavaria, 
by Pierre de Thury. Some monuments show dual representations 
of the deceased, alive, kneeling in prayer, and as cadavers: those of 
Louis XII and Anne de Bretagne, Banked by four Virtues, a work 
of the Juste, or Giuato, family and of sculptors of the Tours ine school; 
of Francis I and his family, by Pierre Bontcmps; of Henry II and 
Catherine de M6dicis, of marble and bronze, by G. Pilon, from the 
designs of Primaticdo. The abbey buildings to the south, rebuilt 
by R de Cotte and G. de La Tremblaye in the early 18th century, 
offer a very well preserved example of monastic architecture during 
the Regency (1715*33): cloister with classicizing arcades, monumental 
suitcases, wrought- iron railings. 

Bvbmoo. P, Vitry and O. Britre, L'EcItse abbatialc de Saint-Denis. 
Pans. 1925; S. M. Crosby. The Abbey of Saint Denis. New Haven, 104a; 
J. Formift. Lea Fouilles de Saint-Denis, Paris, 1959. 

Saint-Germain-cn-Laye. Church of the late 18th century, neo- 
classical in style, with a wooden ceiling; altered in the 19th century. 

- Chflteau. Of the anterior vast Gothic castle there remains the ir- 
regular plan, with an inner courtyard, as well as a square angle donjon 
of the 14th century and a chapel of 1230 with tall windows. Recon- 
struction begun in 1539 by Pierre I Chambiges, with terraced roof, 
larjr round-headed windows, loggias, and brick decoration. Altered 
in the 17th century. Appropriated by Napoleon III for the Music 
des Antiquites Nationales, which contains important prehistoric and 
Gallo- Roman collections. 

Bibliocj. G. Houdard. Let Chateaux royaux de Saint-Germain-en- 
Lsye, Saint-Germain -en-Laye, 1909-11: P- Gruyer. Saint-Germain-cn- 
Isye, Pari*. 1922; F. Gebelm. Lea Chitesux de U Renaissance, Paris, 
IQ 27 , p. (6l. 

Sceaux. Church with 17th-century choir. - The chateau built 
for Colbert (1673 ff.), replacing a 16th-century edifice, was itself 
rebuilt in the 19th century. Alone preserved are the entrance pavil- 
ions, the Orangerie by J. Hardouin Mansart, and the Pavilion de 
j'Aurore by Claude Perrault, with a cupola painted by Lebrun. 
The gardens by Andr 4 Le Nfttre, with cascade and canal — greatly 
sltercd and deprived of their statuary — have been restored. 

Hmu<Ki. G. Brifcrc. Le Pavilion de 1 * Aurora su chftteau de Sceaux. 
I 1 *"*. 1016. H. Soulange-Bodin. Sceaux. Paris. 1927: F. de Cathcu. Le 
I'hntriu de Sceaux. n.p.. 1938. 

Versailles. The nucleus of the present edifice was a small chAteau 
ot brick and stone built by Louts XI 11 to serve as a hunting lodge. 
Its enlargement was entrusted by Louis XIV to Le Vau (1660). who 
prolonged the wings Banking the courtyard (Cour de Marbrc) with 
buildings of brick and stone and, toward the garden, erected a stone 
tuiode in classicizing style concealing the original structure. In a 
rt-ccsi, left by this facade on the second-story level J. Hardouin Man- 
sart placed the Hall of Mirrors (pl. 409); he subsequently lengthened 
»hc palace by two immense wings, cadenccd by projecting colonnaded 
bavs. To him is also due the masterly approach to the forecourt: 
tbr three converging avenues, the two stables with inward-curving 
facades, and. to the side, the powerful Grand Commun (servant 
quarters). The royal apartments (Grand Appartcment), which date 
back to Le Vau, have marble facings and ceilings adorned with 
stucco and painting. ITic vaulting of the Hall of Mirrors and the 
“djoming Salon de la Guerra and Salon de la Paix carries a series 

great allegorical paintings by Lebrun, celebrating the deeds of 
bourn XIV (II, pl. 2iz). The evolution of contemporary French art 
18 illustrated by the undertakings of the end of Louis XIV's reign: 
t * u> chapci by Mansart and R. de Cotte (with colonnaded gallery, 
ban-reliefs on picn and arches, ceilings by A. Coypel, C. de Lafosse, 
«nd J.-U. Jouvenct); the bedchamber of the king and the Salon de 
1 Ocii-de-Bo:uf with carved gold-and-white paneling. Under Louis XV 
®wne internal alterations were made (Salon du Conseil). The new 
Penchant for intimacy of the waning flsrws regime is expressed in 
Mar* Antoinette's suite (Petit Appartcment) with its neoclassical 
decoration. In 1770 J.-A. Gabriel finished the Salle de l'Op^rs at 
jne end of the north wing (sculptures by A. Pajou). He also proposed 
10 reconstruct the courtyaed facade in neoclassical style, but the 
Project was interrupted by the Revolution. Only the right-hand 
building with its peristyle was erected; its pendant, on the other 
lde of the courtyard, was built in the early 19th century under 


Louis XVIII. The collections of the museum founded by Louis 
Philippe have documentary interest; all the major neoclassical pointers 
and sculptors are represented. - The garden (VIII, pl. 438), of the 
French type, was laid out by Andid Le NAtre in the 1660s and con- 
tinually enlarged. It has a great central axis marked by the Bassin 
de Latone and the Bassin d' Apollon and prolonged by the Grand 
Canal. On either side are groves, waterworks, and monuments: tb* 
circular Colonnade, the DAmes (grove with pool and statues), th* 
Bains d'Apollon, the Rocailles (cascades). Near the palace are two 
sheets of water framed by statues of rivers (among them, the Garorme 
•nd Dordogne by A. Coysevox). To the north is the AU6e des Eaux, 
a double row of fountains adorned with groups of children, which 
descends from the Bain dea Nymphes de Diane, with sculptures by 
F. Girardon, to the Bassin de Neptune, completed under Louis XV 
and decorated by the brothers Adam, Lemoyne, and E. Bou- 



Ssint-Gcrmsin-en-Lsyc: city plan, (a) ChAteau, with the Mus£e des Anti- 
quities Nationales; ( 5 ) Mu« 4 c Municipal; (<*) Terrace; (d) Town Hall. 


chardon. To the south is the majestic Orangerie, by Mansart, with 
a facade of Tuscan orders framed by two stairways (Escalier dea 
Cent-Marches); beyond it lies a large sheet of water, the Pifcce d’Eau 
des Suiases. A whole army of sculptors under the direction of Le- 
brun, among them Girardon, the brothers Many, the Italian J.-B. 
Tuby, the Dutch M. Desjardins (Van den Bogacrt), peopled the 
gardens with statues and monumental vases. - The left arm of the 
Grand Canal led to the Zoo (destroyed). The other extends to the 
Grand Trianon, built by Mansart in 1687 (VIII, pl. 438). It consists 
of two single-stoned pavilions with round-headed windows and ter- 
raced roofs, joined by a colonnade of pink marble. The Trianon 
gardens arc dotted with small structures of the 18th century: the 
Pavilion Fran9flis, with rocailU (rock and shell) ornamentation, and 
the cubic Petit Trianon (pl. 4 * 0 , in neoclassical style, both by J.-A. 
Gabriel; the Temple de J ’Amour (PL. 421) and the little theater of 
Mane Antoinette, both hyR. Miquc, to whom is also due the Hamlet 
of the Queen, inspired by Hubert Robert and already reflecting the 
nascent romantic spirit. - The town, which grew in response to the 
needs of the palace, dates back mainly to the 17th and 18th centuries. 
Its monuments include the former ministry of foreign affairs (now 
library), the Hdtcl des Reservoirs de Mme de Pompadour, the Pa- 
vilion de Madame by Chalgrin. In the Church of Notre- Dame 
Mansart employed certain medieval features (basilican plan, facade 
towers). A descendant of the Mansarts, Mansart de Sagonne, built 
the Cathedral, on a basilican plan, in Louis XV style. The Couvent 
dc la Rcinc (Lyc 4 e Hochc), with its square chapel topped by a 
cupola, typifies the return to the antique characteristic of the late 
1 8th century. 

Biblioo. A. PArste, Versailles. Pans. 1904: P. dc Nolhac. Histone 
du chAteau de Versailles, 3 vole.. Paris. 1911-18; G. BriAre. Le ChAteau 
de Versailles: Architecture et decoration, Paris, n.d. 

Vincennes. Favorite residence of the Capetian a and the Valois, 
bordering the woods southeast of Paris. The 14th-century castle 
(VI, pl. 303), which succeeded a manor house, was a typical castle 
of the plains, of regular plan, with rectangular towers and a powerful 
central doqjon; there survive one tower and the donjon, three of whose 
stories have vaults springing from a central pillar. The Ste-Chapelle 
erected in the forecourt, begun in the late 14th century, was finished 
with cross- rib vaults by Philibert Delorme in the mid- 1 6th century. 
At the beginning of Louis XIV's reign Le Vau redid the whole southern 
portion of the castle, erecting lateral pavilions with colossal orders 
and connecting them by a long gallery with a triumphal arch. 


,8 - V.S.W.A. 
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Brauoo. F. de Font. Le ChAteau historique de Vincennes. a vols., 
Pari*. 1908. 

Ile-de-France. Farmer province comprising the department* of 
Seine, Seinc-et-Oise (with die historical region of Hurepoix), western 
Seinc-et-Mame (with GAtinais), and the south of Aisne and of Oise 
(with Valois); included for reasons of affinity: the west of the historical 
region of Brie (cap., Meaux) and northern OrlAanais (Chartres region); 
for the department of Seine, see Parit and Enoimmt of Pant, above. 
The vital center of France, among the first possessions of the Capetian 
kings, Ile-de-France was the cradle of Gothic art (the great cathedrals 
of Senlis, Noyon, Leon). During the Renaissance numerous chAteaux 
were built by the nobility and the court, especially in the northern 
and northwestern portions of the province (domains of Montmorency 
and Fontainebleau). In the 18th and 19th centuries several cities de- 
veloped in the court style. 

Bibuoo. E. LefAvre-Pontalis. L' Architecture religieuae dsns 1 'tncien 
dioctae de SoUaont su XI* et su XII* stale, s vols., Paris, 1894-97; E. Fr<- 
dAric-Moreau. L'Ancien pays de France. Paris, 1923: Ile-de-France. CAF, 
1944; Paris, Mantes, CAF, 1946; M. Aubert. Lea Environs de Paris, Paris. 
1958. 

a. West. Beauvais (anc. Caesarornagus). One of the most impor- 
tant cities of northern France. Capital of the Bellovsd; bishopric; 
repeatedly assaulted by the English during the Hundred Years' 
War. The famous Manufacture Royale de Tapiaserie (see tapestry 
and carpets) was founded there by Colbert in 1664 and continued 
in operation until its destruction in 1940. The glass industry (see 
glass) was also very important, especially in the 16th century with 
Engrand, Jean, and Nicolas Le Prince. The city suffered severe 
damages during World War II. - Church of St-Etknne. Nave with 
aisles and tupneept with a central bell tower, rath century; early example 
of cross-rib vaulting; choir with ambulatory, early 16th century, in 
flamboyant style (heavily damaged). North side portal and transept 
rose window of the Romanesque period. Stained glass of the 16th 
century, including a tree of Jesse with figures of Louis XII and Francis 
I, by E. Le Prince (1518). - Cathedral. Adjoining its transept is the 
nave of an anterior cathedral (known as Notre- Dame-de-la- Basse- 
Oeuvre), Greeted in 997-98 and showing walls with courses of brick. 
The later edifice (St- Pierre) was begun in 1247 from the east, in the 
style of the great cathedrals. Choir (ca. 160 ft. high) with ambulatory 
and radiating chapels, rebuilt after its collapse in 1284 (VI, pl. 299); 
transept begun in the late 13th century, continued with flamboyant 
facades, from 1500 to 1548, by Martin Chambiges and Michel de 
Lalict; work suspended in 1578 (a nave was never constructed). 
Notable stained-glass windows: north rose window with the Sun and 
seraphim, by Jean Le Prince (i537)l other windows signed N.L.P. 
(Nicolas Le Prince, or Nicolas Le Pot) and by E. Le Prince (1522). 
Astronomical clock (1865-68) by A.-L. VAritA. - Remains of a late 
imperial wall with towers. - Courthouse (former episcopal palace). 
Main construction of the early Renaissance (redone in the 19th cent.); 
fortified gate of 1306. - The 16th-century houses with arcades on the 
Place de PHAtel-de-Ville were destroyed. 

Bibuoo. L. Pihan. Beauvais* Sa cathAdrsle. aes principaux monuments, 
Beauvais. 1885; V. Leblond. La Cathedral© de Beauvais. Pans, 1926. J. Ajal- 
bert, Beauvais, Paris. 1927. 

Chaalis. Cistercian abbey founded m 1136. Remains of the church: 
the north transept, which terminates m a hemicyde with radiating 
chapels (early 13th cent.). Chapelle dc 1 ’AbbA (13th cent.), with paint- 
ings of the Fontainebleau school depicting angels with the instruments 
of the Passion, Evangelists, apostles, and Church Fathers (ca. 1547). 
Abbey rebuilt by Jean Aubert in the 18th century, not completed; 
scat of the important Musee Jacqucmart-AndrA, with Roman marbles, 
medieval and Renaissance sculptures, art objects, paintings. 

Biblioc. E. LefAvre-Pontalis. L’Eglise abbatisle de Chaalis, B. Monu- 
mrntsl, 1902, p. 449. L. Gillet, L’Abbaye de Chsslis, Paris, 1912. 

Chantilly. The medieval castle (a fortress stood on the emplace- 
ment as early as the 12th century) was transformed into one of the 
most magnificent French residences of the Rena is sance under Constable 
Anne de Montmorency by Pierre 1 Chambiges (Grand ChAteau, 
1528-31); alterations were made under the Condos by J. Hardouin 
Mansart (17th cent.). Entirely destroyed by the Revolution, the 
chAteau was rebuilt (1876-82) from the designs of H. Daumet under 
the Due d’Aumale, heir of the Condi's (pl. 398). - The Petit ChAteau, 
next to the Grand ChAteau, was also erected under Anne de Mont- 
morency (1560 ff.), from the designs of J. Bullant, influenced by Phi- 
libert Delorme; it is preserved almost intact. In the 18th century 
it was redecorated with splendid woodwork (Salon des Singes). - 
The Grandes Ecuries (stables), an admirable group of buildings by 
Jean Aubert (1719-40), arc among the finest examples of 18th-century 


secular architecture in France. * The large peck, with its celebrated 
fountains and Grand Canal, was designed by AndrA Le N6tro for the 
Great CondA. An English garden (1820) was substituted tor the part 
of Le N6tre'*s paik destroyed during the Revolution. - The MusAe 
CoadA, located in the Grand ChAteau and founded by the Due d'Au- 
male, offers work of exceptional interest: Let Trie Picket Hearts 
of the Due de Berry, by the Limbourg brothers; the Book of Hours 
(40 miniatures) of Etienne Chevalier by J. Fouquet (q.v.); Tke Virgin 
of the Home of OrUans and Tke Three Graces by Raphael; drawings 
by Clouet and others; mausoleum of Henry II, Prince de Condi, 
with bronze statues, by J. Sarrazin, formerly in the Church of St-Pm).’ 
et-St-Louis in Paris. - In the city, which developed around the chA- 
teau and became s commune in 1692, is the Church of Notre- Dame 
by J. Hardouin Mansart (1686). 

Bibuoo. G. Macon, Chantilly et le musAe CondA. Paris. 1910; E. de 
Gansy. Chantilly su XVIII* stale. Paris, xgsst HuMM* Let Fouquet 
de Chantilly, ad cd.. Paris. 1926; F. Gcbelin, Let ChAteaux dels Renaissance 
Paris, 1027. P. 7 S: H. Malo, Lee Clouet ds Chsndlly. Paris. 193s. 

Chars. Church of St-Sulpice. Romanesque nave, aisles, and 
transept with cross-rib vaults of the second half of the 12th century, 
magnificent choir with ambulatory, five radiating chapels, and galleries, 
late 12th century; Renaissance tower (1576), by Nicolas Lemercier ( ?)! 

Bibuoo. E. LefAvre-Pontalis, L'Egliss de Chars. B. Monument*!, 

1901. p. 7. 

Dourdan. Capital of Hurepoix. - Church of St-Germain. High 
nave with triforium and aisles, 1 2th- 13 th century; side chapels. 
Facade with two towers, 14th- 15th century. - Castle built in 1222 
by Philip Augustus. Rectangular curtain wall with eight towers; 
cylindrical angle dory on. - Town Hall, 1725. - Hospital of the x8th 
century. 

Bibuoo. Ile-de-France. CAF, 1944. P- 236. 

Ecouen. Dominated by its chAteau, the town lies on the fatA 
of a hill near a large forest. - Church of St.-Acccul, whose choir 
with complex cross-rib vaults and north tower are of the mid-i6th 
century. Stained glass (1515), Italianate in the single choir aisle, typi- 
cally French in the apse, where members of Anne de Montmorency's 
family are represented together with other subjects. - Large Chilean 
begun under Anne de Montmorency (ca. 1535), continued by J. Bul- 
lant (1556-78). Quadrilateral with comer pavilions; rear and left 
wing erected first; right wing redone under Henry II de Montmorency; 
side porticos inspired by antiquity added by J. Bullant. In the talk 
d’hormeur, chimney piece with reliefs of the school of Goqjon. Chapel 
with woodwork. 

Bislioo. C. Terrasse. Le ChAteau d'Ecouen, Pans. 1929; F. Gebchn. 
Lea Chiteaux de la Renaissance. Paris, 1927. P. 87. 

Etampes (anc. Stampae). In existence as early as the 6th century, 
seat of important councils. - Church of Notre- Dame-du-Fort. The 
crypt, divided into three aisles and covered with groined vaults, snH 
capitals in the nave date back to the founding of the church (nth 
cent.) by Robert the Pious. The short nave with aisles, the transept, 
the choir with a straight east end and an ambulatory of irregular plan, 
are of the 12th- 13th century. Fa9sdc bell tower of the iath cen- 
tury with a stone spire; facade of the 13th century. Lateral south portal 
with statue-columns of the mid- x 2th century, in the style of Chartres 
Sunned -glass window representing sibyls (16th cent.). - Church ol 
St-Martin, begun about 1140 from the east. Choir with triforium. 
ambulatory, and three chapels; cross-rib vaults. Nave with aisle*, 
13th century. Leaning facade bell tower, first half of 16th century 

- Church of St-Basile. The transept with central bell tower and the 
facade portal with a Last Judgment on the tympanum date from the 
12th century; the nave with double aisles and chapels, the choir with 
aisles and a straight east end, are late medieval. - Tour Guinette. 
royal donjon of the first half of the xath century, quadrilobed in pl" 1 

- Town Hall of 1514, in flamboyant style. - House called that of Anne 
de Pisseleu (1538) with a brick angle turret and Renaissance decorations- 

Bjblioc. L.-E. LefAvre, Le Portail royal d’Etampes. ad ed*. 

1908; Paris, CAF, 1919. P. 3: L. GuibourgA. Etampes. ville roysle. EtsmP* - 
1958. 

Mantes. Destroyed by William the Conqueror (1087), ** *** 
rebuilt and obtained a charter from Louis VI (1108). The mode 
city dates back in the main to an 18th-century recon s truction. I* * 
heavily damaged during World War II. - Church of Notre- DJJJ* 
late xath century, clearly influenced by Notre-Dsme in P* r |f’ l ? „ ft L 
parts near the facade (1 170-75). Nave with aisles surmounted by 8* 
levies; choir with ambulatory; facade with two towers and three por® 
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/ i n the oentcr, the Ceromticn of tb«Vii(in); radiating chapdi and aouth 
porta) of tha fcpda, 14th century. On the aouth flank, Chapel of the 
Navarret, with a central pillar. Stained glata of the 14th century. 

. church of Oeaaicourt, with a Romaneaque portal; nave of tha tath 
century; R emainin g* vaulting; east end of the 13th century; choir 
fumUhingt of the 16th century. - Tower of the 16th century, sole 
remnant of the Church of St-Madou. 

Bibuoo. A. Rhein. Notre-Dama de Mantes. Paria. 193a; Paris, Mantes. 
CAh 1046, pa *63. 

Montmorency. Home of the celebrated family of that name, who 
owned a cattle there. - Church of St-Martin (1515-63), by J. Bullant 
and Philibert Delorme, heavily restored in the 19th century. Basilican 
plan. Stained glass (16th cent.) representing mem ben of the Mont- 
morency family. 

Biauoo. J. de La Garde, Ile-de-France, Paria, 1954; ft Baillargeat, 
L’Efliec oolldgiale Saint- Martin de Montmorency. Paria. 1959, 

Pontoiae (anc. Briva Isarae). Paaaed to the French crown under 
Philip 1 (1064); a commune from 1188. - Church of St-Maclou. 
Tranaept of the lath century; early Gothic choir with ambulatory 
and chapels; nave of seven beye with aiales (a double one on the north), 
facade, end portals, 1 4th- 1 6th century. Renaissance portions perhaps 
by Pierre and Nicolas Lemercier. Stained glass of the 16th century. 
- House of Cardinal G. d'Estouteville (15th cent), seat of the Music 
Tavet-Delacour. 

Biauoo. E. Leftvre-PontalU, Saint* Maclou de Pontoiae. Paris. 1886; 
Pans. CAF. 1919 . P. 76 . 

Rambouillet Chiteau (ML. 398) belonging to various periods, sit- 
uated in the Forest of Yveline. The triangular layout with angle 
towers dates mainly from the early 15th century; the donjon, named 
for Francia 1 , who died there in 1547, was also built at this time. 
Enlargements were made in the 16th and 17th centuries. The present 
structure is substantially that of the 18th century, but it embodies 
heavy alterations made in the 19th. Under the Comte de Toulouse, 
son of Louis XIV and Mme de Mottteapen, two wings perpendicular 
10 the base of the original triangle were added (early t8th cent.); one 
contains the Appartements d 'Assemble, decorated with splendid 
woodwork; the other was pulled down under Napoleon. The Due 
de Penthifeve, aucoeeeor of the Comte de Toulouse, was responsible 
lor the English garden, finished by Hubert Robert, and for the delight- 
ful Pavilion dca Coquiilages with rustic decoration (1778). Under 
Louis XVI, who acquired die chiteau in 1783, Thlvenin erected the 
Uitene de la Reine (1785), with sculptures by P. Julian. The chiteau 
now belongs to the state; it has served as tumnvtr residence to the 
presidents of the Republic. 

Hibliog. G. LcnAtre. Lc Chiteau dc Rambouillet. Pant. 1948. H. Lon- 
snon, Rambouillet. Paria. n.d. 

Royaumont. Abbey founded by St. Louis (1228). There aubaiat 
the cloister, the refectory of the monka with reader's chair, the kitch- 
en, and the guests* refectory. Abbatial palace in neoclassical style 
(lat< 1 Kth cent.), by Le Masson. 

Bmujog. P. Lauer, L*Abbaye dc Royaumont. B. Monumental, 1908. 
r 21 H. Gown. Royaumont. Pani. 1932- 

Saint-Sulpice-de-Favilres. Church (mid-i3th-late 14th cent.), 
with a nsvc partly covered by modem wooden vaulting; aisles; apse 
w «th three tiers of windows and clerestory passage. Facade portal 
"«th stai'ies and a Last Judgment on the tympanum. Stained glass 
°f thi 14th century with scenes from the Gospels. 

Hiblioc. Ile-de-France. CAF, 1944. P- 246. 

Senlis (anc. Augustomagus) . Capital of the Silvanectes; bishopric 
, ni the 4th century; commune from 1173. Despite considerable 
damage suffered during World Ware I and II, Scnlis is one of the French 
f ,t,Cs that have beat preaerved their historic aspect. Portions of the 
ate ,ni |H*rial wsll, of a Gallo-Roman amphitheater, and of the bastioned 
jamparts of the Middle Ages have been preaerved. - Notre-Dame, 
’othic cathedral begun in 1153, consecrated in 1191. Nave with gal- 
(vaults redone in the 16th cent.); transept; ambulatory with 
cj, »T>c 1 h. Facade portal with the Coronation of the Virgin on the tym- 
Panum and atatuea of 1185-90 (restored) in die splays. Urge south 
p 0Wer *»th high perforated apire. Transept with south portal by 
I Chambiges (1534) and north facade of 1560. - Church of 
w *crrr (secularized). Nave with an open timber roof snd aisles 


15th century; transept and choir, 13th century; Romaneeque tower 
with a isth-century spire; south tower of the 17th century. - On the 
foundations of the Gallo- Roman praHortum was built the royal castle 
of the Capetians, of which there remain a few walla. - Hospital. 
Hall of the 1 3th century divided into three aislea by columns. - Hfite) 
de Raoul de Vermandois, 14th and 16th centuries. - Town Hall, 15th 
century. - Music du Haubergier (in a i6th-eent. mansion): medievy# 
sculpture; porcelain; collection of Gallo-Roman ex-votos. - Music 
de VInerie. 

Bibliog. M. Aubcrt, Monographic de Is cslhldrsle de Senlis, Paris. 
1910; A. Grenier. Msnuel d'srchlolocie gsUo-romsine, Paris, 1958. pp. 569. 
886 , 

Tavcmy. Beautiful Gothic church of the early 13th century, in 
the style of Notre-Dame in Paria. Polygonal apse and apaidiolea; 



Senlis: city plan, (a) Remains of Gallo-Roman wall; (6) outline of medieval 
wall: (c) Cathedral: (d) hall of former hospital; (a) Town Hall; (/) Musle 
du Haubergier; (f) remains of roysl cattle; (h) former Abbey of St-Vincent; 
(1) former Church of St-Pierre. 


south side portal with decorations of the 14th century; atone altar- 
piece with the Montmorency monogram; tomb# tone of Mathieu de 
Montmorency (d. 1360). 

Bibuoo. Paria, CAF, 1919. P- so. 

Lea Vaux-de-Cemay. Remains of a Cistercian abbey. Ruined 
church of the late 12th century; facade with rose window. Abbey 
building of the iath-ijth century with crosa-rib vaults supported 
by a central row of columns. 

Bibliog. M. Aubert. L'Abbaye de* Vaux-dc- Camay, Paris. 1931. 

b. East . Bllrancourt. Chiteau erected in 1612 by S. dc Brosae, 
partly preserved, with monumental portal and entrance pavilion. 

Bibliog. Chiteau de Bllrancourt. Le Music de la Cooplration franco- 
■mlncaine. Bllrancourt. 1957. 

Braine. Church of St-Yves (late lath cent.-iai6). Western 
portion in ruins; transept with turrets topped by spires; choir with 
four chapels disposed fanwise in the Champenois manner. 

Bibliog. E. Leflvre-Pontmlis, Reims, I. CAF 1911, p. 428; A. Boinet. 
L'Ancien portmil dc rigliae Saint-Yves de Braine, Caen, 1913. 

Champs. Chiteau rebuilt by J. B. Bullet in 1703-07. Facade with 
a central projection; cour d’homem with tide porticos. Inside, die 
room of Mme de Pompadour with its famous wood decoration; Sa- 
lon Chinois by C. Huet. French park. 

Bibliog. C. Cahcn d’Anvera. Le Chiteau de Champs, Paris, 1928. 

Compi&gne. Mentioned as early as 557; residence of the Merovin- 
gian snd Csrolingian kings; commune from 1153; severely damaged 
in World War II. - Church of St- Jacques, of die second quarter of 
the 13 th century, greatly altered. Nave with aisles; transept; aide 
chapels, 14th century; ambulatory of irregular plan, 16th century. 
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North tower of the facade in flamboyant style, with crowning of the 
1 6th century. Interior with wood and marble decoration of the i8th 
century. - Church of St- Antoine, in Gothic style. Choir, raised above 
the level of the nave, with ambulatory and apaidal chapels (early i6th 
cent.); webbed vaults. Facade with octagonal turrets. - Ruins of a 
12th-century donjon. - Town Hall, 1502-10, with flamboyant towers. 
- Of the castle of Charles V (1374), considerably altered in the course 
of the centuries, there remain some fortifications. Reconstruction 
undertaken by J.-A. Gabriel (1738) and his pupil Le Dreux de la 
ChAtre: long facade toward the park (1775-84) with a central portico 
and a balustrade along the flat roof; cour d'htmneur closed by a colon- 
naded open gallery. Restored and partly transformed on Napoleon's 
orders by Percier and Fontaine, in accordance with the taste of the 
First Empire (ca. 1806). Enlarged under Louis Philippe. The cha- 
teau contains the Muade du Second Empire and the Mua 4 e National 
de la Voiture et du Tourisme (carriages, automobiles). Its large park 
is continued by the demesnial forest. 

Biauoo. Beauvais. CAP. 190s. p. 130; J. Philippot. Monographic de 
,tl 4 Mflss Saint- Jacques de Compifegne. Paris. 1931: J> Babelon. Compitsne- 
Pktrefbndft. Paris, 1949; M. Terrier. Le Chftteau de CompiAgne, Paris. 1950. 

Coucy. Gothic church with nave and aisles. - City wall with the 
Porte de Laon. - Remains of the castle, typical example of the military 
architecture of the 13th century; curtain wall with four towers; ruins 
of a 14th-century hall; central dopjon, about 10 ft. in diameter, de- 
stroyed in World War I. 

E. LcfAvre-Pontalis, Le Chfltcau de Coucy. Paris. 1928. 

La Ffcre-en-Tardenois. The castle consisted of two distinct por- 
tions: a fortress built on a circular plan, comprising seven towers 
connected by a curtain wall (13th cent.), and, linked to it by J. Bul- 
lant’s grandiose viaduct (mid-i6th cent.), the “new ch&teau” (16th 
cent.), now ill ruins. - In the environs, Premonstratensian monastery, 
rebuilt in the 18th century. Large courtyard; buildings with Ionic 
orders and projecting pedimented bays. 

Bibuog. E. Moreau- NAlaton, Histoirc de FAre-cn-Tardenois. 3 vole.. 
Paris. 191 »; F. Gebelin. Let Chateaux de la Renaissance. Paris, 1927 . P- 95. 

La FertA-Milon. 'The town rises at the foot of the imposing ruins 
of Louis d 'Orleans’s unfinished castle of the 14th century. - Church 
of Notre-Damc. Nave of the 12th century with wooden barrel vault- 
ing; choir and crypt of 1565, in Renaissance style, built under the 
auspices of Catherine de MAdicis. - Church of St- Nicolas, of the late 
Middle Ages, with stained glass of the 16th century. - Remains of the 
castle: monumental gate flanked by towers with spurs and decorated 
with a bas-relief representing the Coronation of the Virgin; to the north, 
a rectangular donjon. 

Hibliog. Reims. 1 . CAF. ign. n 270. 

Fontainebleau (VIII, pl. 436). Favorite resort of the French 
court from 1160 to 1870; subsequently summer residence of the pres- 
idents of the Republic. The chateau consists of buildings of various 
periods disposed around three main courtyards that are contiguous: 
the Cour Ovale, the Cour dc la Fontaine, and the Cour du Cheval- 
Blanc. The layout of the Cour Ovale and one turret in it are survivals 
of the 1 2th century. Fontainebleau's most resplendent period was 
the 1 6th century, when it was taken over by Francis I; the new' build- 
ings were begun in 1528 by Gilles Le Breton, in Itmlianatc style. - 
Access to the Cour Ovale, or du Donjon, is provided by Le Breton’s 
Porte Dorce (pl. 396), a three-storied pavilion with decorations 
by Primaticcio, and the Porte Dauphine,or Baptistery of Louis XIII, 
by Primaticcio (originally in the Cour du Cheval-Blanc). The Cour 
Ovale includes the so-called “Portique de Serlio” (restored in 1887), 
the Salle dc Bal (so-called “Gallery of Henry 11 "), by Le Breton 
and Philibert Delorme, and the Chapel of St-Satumin (1545). - 
The Gallery of Francis I, link between the Cour Ovale and the Cour 
du Cheval-Blanc, is the central wing of the Cour de la Fontaine, which 
has n fountain (1812) with a statue of Ulysses by L-M.-L. Petitot. 
The Gallery m preceded by a terrace supported by arcades, which dates 
back to Henry II and was rebuilt under Henry IV. The left wing 
houses the apartments of the Queen Mothers and of Pius VII and ter- 
minates in the pavillion occupied by the MusAe Chinois (erected under 
Louis XV j. The right wing was built by Primaticcio (1568). In front 
of the courtyard is a pond, the Etang des Carpes, with a pavilion 
built under Francis I and renovated under Napoleon. - The main 
wing of the Cour du Cheval Blanc, or des Adieux, was the principal 
building at the tune of Francis I; it was later completely transformed. 
It comprises five pavilions: the Pavilion des Armes, or de THorloge, 
with a Renaissance door flanked by two Egyptian caryatids; the Pa- 
vilion des Orgues (1559, rebuilt in 1702); the Pavilion Central, with 


the Eacali er du Fer k Cheval by Jean I Androuet Duceroeau (1634), 
a stairway in the form of a horseshoe that leads to the Cour de la 
Fontaine; a fourth pavilion housing a staircase; the Groe PaviUoa 
by J.-A. Gabriel, built under Louis XV. - From the Cour Ovala, 
through the Grille dee Hermfce (two heads of Hermes by G. GuArin, 
1640), one enters the Cour dee Offices, or of Henry IV, surrounded 
by structures of brick end sandstone (f6og). - In beck of the Cour 
de la Fontaine is the Jsrdin de Diane (fountain with a statue of Diana 
by the brothers Keller, 1684, which is bordered by the Galerie dea 
Cerfs, with the Galerie de Diane on the second story (period of Henry 
IV); the Corps de Garde (erected under Charles IX), later occupied 
by the apartments of Marie Antoinette; the Salle du Trftne; the flaifr 
du Conseil, built under Francis I, with a hemicyde added in 1774; 
the long structure backing the Gallery of Francis I (Napoleon's apart- 
ments), built under Louis XVI; the Chapel bf the Ste-TrinitA. - In- 
terior: Gallery of Francis I, decorated with m ythological and allegorical 
scenes in fresco and stucco, by Rosso and Primaticcio (1 533^44); 
the Salle de Bal, with mythological compositions by Primaticcio and 
Niccolb dell 'Abate (155a flf.); various rooms with magnificent 16th- 
century chimney pieces; the Salle du Tr6ne, sumptuously decorated 
in 1642; monumental staircase (Eacalier du Rot) by J.-A. Gabriel 
(i749); the Salle du Conseil, with painting by F. Boucher (1753); 
the apartments of Marie Antoinette, in Pompeian atyle (1780-85), 

- Besides the Jsrdin de Diane, the chAteau has an English park, done 
over in the 19th century, and a French garden, which owes its present 
form to Le Vau. 

Bibliog. J.-J. Champollion-Figeac and R. Pfnor, Monographic du 
palais de Fontainebleau. 3 vote.. Paris. 1863-83: L. Dimier. Fontainebleau. 
Paris. 1908: F. Hcrbet. Le ChAtaau da Fontainebleau, Paris. 1937: C. Ter- 
rasee. Le ChAteau de Fontainebleau. Faria. 1946; A. Bray, Le Chtteau dr 
Fontainebleau. Paris. 1936. 

Jouarre (anc. Divodurum). Abbey founded in Merovingian times. 

- Semisubterranean funerary crypt (III, pl. 388) of the 7th century, 
consisting of two rooms with antique columns and Merovingian capi- 
tals; vaulting of a later period. Sarcophagi of the 7th century, with 
figures and foliage and shell decorations. - Church of St-Pietrc-et- 
St-Paul (15th cent.), divided into three aisles. 

Biblioo. J. Hubert, Lcs Cryptes de Jouarre, Melun, 1932. 

Laon (anc. Lugdunum C lava turn). Situated on an isolated hiU, 
a bishopric from the 5th century, the city preserves some old quartern 
and remains of s medieval wall and gates. - Cathedral of Notre- Dame, 
one of the major monuments of French Gothic art, begun about 1155 
Long nave (VI, PL, 295) with galleries and triforium; piers with 
magnificent capitals. Lantern over the crossing. Transept flanked by 
four towers, two of them unfinished. Facade (VI, pl. 296) with three 
porches, a rose window, a gallery, and two high towers with turret* 
Original cast end replaced in 1215 with a flat wall pierced by a rose 
window and three other tall windows. In the 1 3th century, side chap- 
els added and alterations in the south transept. Stained glaM of 
the 13th century in the choir. - St-Martin, church of Cistercian 
type, begun in the mid- 12th century. Towers at the angles of transept 
and nave. Cross-rib vaults and facade, 13th century. Notable recum- 
bent statue of the 14th century. - Chape lie des Templiera, octagonal 
m plan, with cupola (mid- 12th cent.). - Former episcopal palace, 
partly of the 13th century, with an arcaded gallery toward the court- 
yard. Chapel of two stories, each divided into three aisles (12th cent.) 

- Vestiges of a 13th-century hospital. - Buildings of the former Abbcvs 
of St- Jean (Prefecture) and St-Martin (now hospital), 18th century 

Biblioo. A. Bouxin, La CathAdrale Notre-Damr dc Laon. Laon, roo*> 
H. Adenauer. Die Kathedralc von I^aon. DUsseldorf, 1934: E. Lambert. 
Ives Portails scuIptAs dc la cathAdrsle de Laon, GBA. 1937, P- 83: L. Broche, 
La CathAdrsle de Laon, Pans, 1834. 

Meaux (anc. jatinum). Capital of the Meldi; bishopric; capital 
of Brie. - Cathedral of St-Etiennc, begun in the late 12th century, 
continued in the Gothic period. Nave with double aisles; transept; 
choir with galleries and ambulatory. Facade with three sculptured 
portals (14th cent.). North tower in flamboyant style. Transept 
with portals of the 13th century. - Remains of Gallo-Roman walls 

- Former episcopal palace with rooms and a chapel of the 12th century 
Seat of the MusAc Bossuet. - Vieux-Chapitre, chapter house of the 
12th century with external staircase. 

Biblioo. J. Formiri, CathAdrsle de Meaux. Pontoise. 1917: Paris, CAL 
1919. P- 140. F. DeshouliAres. La CathAdrsle de Meaux, Paris, n.d. 

Melun (anc. Melodunum, Metloscdum). Situated on an island 
in the Seine and on both banks of the river. The remains of theftj^' 
an amphitheater, and a castrum have been uncovered* After 
astation by the Normans, the city was rebuilt by the firtt Cap® 0 * 0 
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ttagi, who erected their residence on the ruins of the outrun. - 
Church of Notre-Dame, built by Robert the Pious in 1020-31. Large 
nave with rectangular piers, covered with ribbed vaults of the xath 
century; aisles with groined vaults. Renaissance facade. - Church 
of St-Aspais (15th and 16th cents.), divided into live aisles. Complex 
cross-rib vaulting. 

BiiLloo. F. Deshoulifcres, Notre- Dome de Melun. B. Monuments! , 

1 9.1). P* 409- 

Morienval. Church of Notre- Dame, of the 11th century. Nave 
and aisles redone; choir and ambulatory with crosa-rib vaults that are 
among the oldest in Ile-de-France (ca. 1115; pl. 379). 

Biauoo. Beauvais, CAF. 1905. P. 47 1; J. Bilsoo, Let VoOtea d'ogivcs 
de Morienval. B. Monumental. 190$, p. isB; E. LcfAvre-Pontali*. Lc Plan 
primitif de TAglise de Morienval. B. Monumental. 1908, p. 477. 

Noyon. Cathedral (I, pl. 391), one of the oldest Gothic edifices 
with galleries and triforium. Choir, ambulatory with chapels, transept 
with rounded ends, 1 145-do. Continued with western portion: porch 
of three bays and facade with towers, about 1185; nave (VI, pl. 095) 
and aisles, 1 185-1205. Various elements joined in 1325. Vaults redone 
in the late 13th century. Chapter house, 13th century. Half-timbered 
chapter library of the early 16th century. - Town Hall (1485-15*3), 
in flamboyant style, with 17th-century pediments. - Fountain of the 
18th century. - In the environs, remains of the Cistercian Abbey of 
Ourscsmp; infirmary with three long aisles and cross-rib vaults. 

Bibliog. Beauvais, CAF, 190s. p. 170; C. Seymour, Notre-Dame of 
Noyon. New Haven. 1939: M. Aubert. Noyon et sea environs. Paris, n.d. 

Pieirefonds. Castle built under Louis d'OrlAans about 1395, in 
part rebuilt by Viollet-le-Duc in die mid- 19th-century. Quadrilateral 
plan; eight huge towers. 

Bibliog. J. Babclon. Compitene-Pierrefonds. Paris, 1949: L. Gro- 
dccki, U ChAteau de Pierrcfonda, Paris. 1957. 

Kampillon. Church of the 13th century. Long nave with trifo- 
rium; pentagonal choir; fortified exterior, bell tower on the south 
flank; north tower standing by itself. Notible sculptures on the 
facade; Christ on the dividing pillar of the central portal; statues of 
apostles; reliefs representing the labors of the months; the Last Judg- 
ment on the central tympanum; the Coronation of the Virgin on the 
*outh tympanum. 

Bibliog. A. Carlier. IJn Chef-d’eruvre du XIII" siAclc. L’Esliar fr* 
Hutipillon. Pans. 1930. 

Soiaanns (one. Noviodunum, later Augusts Sueasionum). Capital 
«>f the Sueasiones; a bishopric as carlv aa 290; fortified Capetian city 
Sitp of famous abbeys. - Abbey of St-MAdard. Ruins with crypt of 
the <jth century (III, PL. 49) and chapter house of the 13th century 
- Church of St-Pierre-au-Parvis, of which there remain the facade 
and the adjoining portions of the nave and aisles (12th cent ). - Ca- 
thedral of St-Gcrvaia-et-St-Protais, 1 2th- 1 3th century. Nave of 
vvrn hays with triforium; south transept (1177) with a semicircular 
ambulatory (VI, pl. 192); choir with ambulatory (1212). Fayade 
(altered in the 18th cent.) with two towers, one of them with a gallery. 
Portal of north transept of the 14th century. Stained glass of the 13th 
century m the apse; north rose window of the 14th century. - Abbey 
church of St-LAger. Eastern portion, with triforium, 13th century; 
nuve rebuilt in the 16th century; south portal transferred from another 
church, 14th century; fayade with tower, 17th century. Cloister 
and chapter house of the 13th century. - Abbey of St-Jean-des- 
ViRncs Of the destroyed church there subsists the high fayade (late 
1 3 th- 14th cent.), with three portals, a rose window, and towers 
with spires completed in the 15th and 16th centuries. Refectory of 
the 13th century, divided into two aisles. Cloister with sculptural 
decoration, 14th century. Remains of a small Renaissance cloister. 
■ Remains of late imperial walls. - Town Hall (former mtcndancc), 
>^th century. - MusAe Municipal (in the former Abbey of St-LAger): 
Gallo- Roman sculpture; medieval and Renaissance works. 

Bibliog. Reims. 1, CAF, 1911. p. 3 15: H. Doyen. La Cathedral* de 
^oiBKons, ad ed.. Soissona. 1952. 

V aux-le- V icomte. ChAteau built by Le Vau for Superintendent 
°f Finance Fouquet (1656—61). Wings flanking courtyard in brick 
“nd stone; main building with large pilasters; facing the park, central 
rotunda with dome. Large park in the French manner, designed 
»y AndrA Le N6tre, with flower beds, ponds, and statuary. Interior 
w,th *tuccoworfc and with painting! by Lebrun. 


Biauoo. J. Cordey, Vsux-le-Vicomtt, Paris, 1924. 

Villen-Cotterets. ChAteau rebuilt between 1523 and 1559 by 
Guillaume end Jacques Le Breton. Large courtyard aurrounded by 
buildings in brick and atone; toward the park, fayade with loggia. 
Inside, grand staircase and hall richly decorated in Itolianate taste 
with sculptures on mythological subjects. Chapel in the form of a 
rotunds, by Philibert Delorme. 

Bibliog. E. LcfAvre-Pontali*, Reims, I, CAF, 191L P* 42 j; F. Ge- 
belii, U« ChAteau* de la Renaissance, Paris, 19 * 7 . P. 181; M. Leroy, Le 
Chfttesu de Villera-Cottereta, Soiasons, 1959. 

c. Chartres region . Northern OrlAanais (dept, of Eure-ct-Loir), 
artistically linked with Ile-de-France. 

Anet. A once vast chAteau begun About 1547 for Diane de Poitiers 
by Philibert Delorme; largely destroyed in the 19th century. There 
remain the cryptoporticus; a considerably altered lateral wing; the 
beautiful entrance gate in the form of a triumphal arch: a domed oen- 
tral-plan chapel with a fayade surmounted by two pyramids. Moat 
of the valuable reliefs and sculpture* by J. Goujon and hi* school have 
been removed. The elements of the main fayade have been set up 
in the courtyard of rhe Ecole des Beaux-Arta in Paris. The Diana 
of the fountain by Goqjon is now in the Louvre. The tomb of Diane 
de Poitiers, reconstituted at Versailles, stood in the brick-and-atone 
funerary chapel, which is somewhat later than Delorme’s. 

Bibliog. A. Roux. La ChAteau d'Anct, Paris, 1911: M. Roy. Le ChAteau 
de Diane de Poitiers. Nogent-lc-Rotrou. 1924; F. Gebelin, Lea ChAteaux 
de Is Renaissance, Paris, 1927. p. 41. 

Chartres (anc. Autricum). Capital of the Camutee and important 
religious center of the Druids; became a county in feudal times; united 
to the crown in 1286. - Cathedral of Notre-Dame, immense edifice 
that marks the apogee of Gothic architecture in Ile-de-France (VI, 
pl. 291). Tw o crypts of the 9th and nth centuries testify to the exis- 
tence of earlier structures. The fayade (VI, PL. 293) with two tow- 
era was begun about 1135 (the north tower has a high flamboyant 
spire of the early 16th cent, by Jean de Beauce). Reconstruction of 
the entire nave began in 1 194 (VI, pl. 300) and was completed in 1220; 
the south transept and porch are of about 1216, the north transept 
and porch (VI, pl. 296) slightly later. The Cathedral is no less famous 
for its sculpture and stained glass than for it* architecture. Especially 
noteworthy are the sculptures of the Royal Portal (ii45“55; PL8 , 
293, 343) the aide porches (13th cent.), the destroyed rood sc reen , 
of which fragments are preserved in the crypt, and the choir screen, 
begun in 1514 and finished in the 18th century, with scenes in high 
relief from the lives of Christ and the Virgin. The exceptional senes 
of stained-glass windows with figures, preserved almost entirely, be- 
longs to two distinct periods. Of the 12th century (clear glass) are 
the three windows of the fayade (tree of Jesse with the genealogy of 
Christ, medallions with the infancy of Christ, scenes from the Passion) 
and the window known as Notre-Dame de la Bellc-V errtire, now placed 
just cast of the south transept; of the 13th century are the windows 
of the nave, with large figures, those of the aisles, with medallions of 
the lives of the saints, and the rose windows of the transept (the south- 
ern one dedicated 10 Christ; the northern one (VI, PL. 299)1 a royal 
gift of 1230, to the Virgin). - Church of St-PAre-en-VallAe (St-Pierre), 
of the 13th century, influenced by the Cathedral. Stained glass of the 
14th and 15 th centuries. Prized aeries of enamels by Leonard Limas in 
(1545-47), transferred from Anet. - Remains of a Roman aqueduct. - 
Town Hall, 1614. - Former episcopal palace, 17th and 18th centuries, 
now a museum. - Lapidary museum in the former church of St-AndrA. 

Bibliog. F. dc MAly, 1 -e TrAsor de Chartres. Paris. 1886. M.-J. Bulteau, 
Monographic de Is cathAdrale de Chartres, 2d ed., 3 vols.. Chartres, 1887-92. 

K. Merlet. La CathAdrale dc Chartres, Paris. 1909: Y. Dclsporte and E. 
Houvct. Lcs Vitraux de Is cathAdrale dc Chartres. 4 vols., Chartres, 1926: 
E. Houvet, Monographic de la cathAdrale dc Chartres, Chartres, 19331 

L. Grodecki, Chronologic de Is cathAdrale de Chartres. B. Monumental, 
1958. p. 91 ; E. Houvet. Chartres Cathedral. Chartres, n.d. 

ChAteaudun (anc. Castrodunum). Capital of a county after the 
Norman invasions. — Notable castle. Large cylindrical Romanesque 
donjon of three stories, the first two covered with ovoid cupolas. West 
wing of the 15th century with a wall walk; at the angle of die west and 
north wings, a three-storied staircase lighted by ogival openings; 
north wing of 1510-18, with a grand staircase and Renaissance deco- 
rations. Two-storied chapel (1451-68) with a magnificent group of 
15th-century sculptures. 

Bibliog. D. Lesueur, OrlAsns. CAF, 1030. p. 476; J. Torsion, ChA- 
tesudun. Paris, 1948. 

Dreux. In Gallo-Roman times, capital of the Durocaoaea. - Church 
of St.-Pierre, of the early 13th century, in greet pert rebuilt, from the 
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15th century onward, by Pierre Charon (or Caron), then by Jean 
Desmoulins and the Mltezeaus. The choir with ambulatory (altered 
in the 15th cent.), part of the nave and aisles, and the north transept 
are of the 13th century; south transept of 1611, with a Renaissance 
facade. West facade with two towers, the northern one with a Renais- 
sance cupola; portal in flamboyant style. Historiated stained glass of 
the 16th century. - Square belfry (1313-27) begun in flamboyant style, 
completed in Renaissance style by Clement I Mttezeau. - Royal Chap- 
el of St- Louis, in Neo- Gothic style, with tombs of the Orleans family. 

Bibliog. Chartres. CAF, 1000. p. 330. 

Gallardon. Church, formerly attached to a priory, with a beauti- 
ful choir (13th cent.) in the style of Chartres; Renaissance nave. 

Bibliog. G. Gillard, Gallardon. a vol»., Paris, 1899. 

Maintenon. Castle with remains of Gothic constructions, including 
a square donjon; main building of the Renaissance; chapel of 15*1; 
gallery of brick and stone and other additions by J. Hardouin Mansart. 
- Remains of a great aqueduct by Vauban, intended to carry water 
from the Eure to Versailles (1684). 

Bibliog. H. Havard, La France artistique ct monumental®, III, 1805. 
p. 65; Chartres. CAF. 1900, p. 48; H. Soulsnge-Bodin. Lea Ancient chAteaux 
dc France. Paris. 101$. 

Picardy (Fr. Picardte). Department of Somme; parts of Aianc 
(north), Oise, and Pas-dc-Calais. Region with little Romanesque art; 
many examples of early cross-rib vaulting; important monuments of 
high Gothic (Cathedral of Amiens) and late Gothic art. 

Bibliog. C. Enlart, Monuments religieux de (’architecture romane . . . 
Ancient dioceses d* Amiens et dc Boulogne, Amiens, 1895; R. Roditre. 
Le Pays de Mentreuil. Paris. 1933; Amiens. CAF. 1936. 

Abbeville. The old center was almost completely destroyed in 
1940. - Collegiate church of St-Wulfran (pl. 380), vast edifice in flam- 
boyant style (heavily damaged). Begun from the west in 1488. Nave 
with aisles, and chapels. Work interrupted at the transept in 1539, 
finished in the 17th century. Sumptuously decorated facade with 
two towers; central portal with wooden leaves of the 16th century. 
Atatptec* with acenes from the life of the Virgin, of sculptured wood 
(16th cent.). - Town Hall in flamboyant style (heavily damaged). - 
Houses of the 18th century. - Musie d' Abbeville et du Ponthieu: 
paintings, sculptures, - Musee Boucher de Perthea, for archaeology 
(original building and large part of collections destroyed). - Library 
with Carolingian manuscripts from Saint-Riquier. - In the environs, 
the small Chkteau de Bagatelle (1752-54), in stone und brick, with 
well-preserved rococo rooms and a French park. 

Bibliog. Amiens, CAF. 1936. p. 54. H. Zsnettscci, Statuairc de Is 
facade i Saint-Vulfrmn d’Abbevillc. B. Monumental, 193b. P. 333 - 

Amiens (anc. Samarobnva). Capital of the Galli Ambiani; bish- 
opric from the 3d century; a commune from 1113; It suffered se- 
vere damage during World Wars I and 11 and was rebuilt according 
to the plans of Dufau; the railway station district (194H-53) is of inter- 
est. - Cathedral, one of the finest and largest Gothic edifices in France, 
begun in 1220 from the facade (>JI, pl. 296), after the designs of Robert 
de Luzarches, and continued by Thomas and Renaud de Cormont 
until 1288. Nave (VI, pl. 300) of six bays with triforium and aisles; 
large transept with aisles; long choir of four bays, with ambulatory 
and clerestory. West facade with three portals {Bcau-Dxeu, Virgin, 
St. Firmin (pl. 380; VI, pl. 299); at the north comer, buttress (1375) 
with statues of Charles V and entourage. Transept portals of the 1 3th 
and 14th centuries. Wooden spire over the crossing (1528). Interior 
bronze tombs of the bishops Evrard de Fouilloy and Geoffroi d’Eu 
(first halt of 13th cent.); choir screen with scenes from the lives of St. 
Finmn and St. John the Baptist (late 15th and early 16th cents.); 
choir stalls (VI, i*l. 390) by A. Bouhn and A. Huet (16th cent.); 
wrought- iron gate at the entrance of the choir (18th cent.). - Church 
of St-Gcrmain (15th cent.), with flamboyant spire. - Church of St- 
Leu (late medieval), with nave and aisles of equal height and a timber 
covering. - Remums of a late imperial wall, an amphitheater, and 
thermae. - Remains of a belfry of the 1 5th century. - Maison du Sa- 
gittaire, with an arcade and baa-relicfs (1593). - Theater (1779-83), 
by J.-P.-J. Rousseau, with a facade in Louis XVI style. - Mua^c de 
Picardie, decorated with paintings by Puvis de Chavanncs. Collections 
of paintings selected through competitions held by the Confr6rie 
du Puy Notrc-Damc (1439-1666); primitives; French paintings of the 
1 8th and 19th centuries by Fragonard, Hubert Richard, Chardin, 
La Tour, and Boucher. - Library with Romanesque and Gothic 
manuMcrtpts from Corbie. 


Bibliog. G. Durand, Monographic da 1 ‘tgliae Notra-Dsms, nthldnk 
d' Amiens, 3 voIsm Amiens, 1901-03; A. Boinat, Le Muste d*Amiena» Puis, 
1928; L. Lefrancois-PiUJon, Le CathAdrale d’Amiens, Paris. 1937; A. Gib. 
nier. Manuel d'tfchdolocle gallo-romaine. Paris. 19*8, p. 607. 

Corbie. Ancient abbey, important center of Carolingian art. - 
Romanesque church of St-Etienne. Portal with Coronation of the Vir- 
gin (13th cent.). - Former abbey church of St-Pierre, in flamboyant 
style, begun in 1498, not finished until the 18th century. - A third 
of a mile away, in Neuville-soua-Corbie, parish church of the 15th 
and 1 6th centuries. 

Bibliog. P. HAliot. L'Abbaye de Corbie, Louvain, 19*7. 

Lucheux. From 1095, aeat of a priory. Priory church begun 
toward 1130. Nave with arches resting on cylindrical piers; choir 
and apse showing early example of cross-rib vaulting. - Ruined castle 
with a 13th-century cylindrical dor\jon on a Romanesque base; cumin 
wall with gates, towers, and wide machicolations provided through 
arches spanning buttresses; hall with a aeries of windows framed by 
colonnettes (13th cent.). 

Biauoo. Amiens. CAF. 1936, p. 198. 

Rue. Port and fortress during the Middle Ages. - Chapel of St- 
Esprit, of the 15 th century, in flamboyant style, heavily decorated; 
vaults with hanging keystones (VI, PL. 302); portal and buttresses 
with statues. - Belfry with angle turrets, 15th century. - Hospice of 
the 17th century, in brick and stone. Chapel with timber vaulting. 

Bibliog. Amiens. CAF. 1936, p. *68. 

Saint-Quentin (anc. Augusta Veromanduorum). Important Ro- 
man crossroads; bishopric in the 3d century. The modem city has 
its origin in the cult of St. Quentin, buried there. - Collegiate churv h 
begun from the east in the early 13th century. Unuaual plan with 
two transepts, one rebuilt in the 15th century, the other of 135c; 
choir with double imbulatory; nave with triforium and tall windows; 
aisles of the first half of the 15th century. Romanesque porch sur- 
mounted by a bell tower. South portal in flamboyant style, richly 
decorated with sculpture. - Town Hall, in Flemish style, begun in the 
14th century, completed in 1509; belfry of the 18th century. - Mus6e 
Antoine L6cuyer. notable series of pastels by ML Quentin de La Tour; 
important collection of paintings. - Musto ace Beaux- Arts: contempo- 
rary works. 

Bibliog. C. Goman, Etudes saim-quentinoises. 3 vols., Saint-Quentin. 
1891-78; A Boinct, Saint-Quentin, Paris. n.d. 

Saint-Riquier (anc. Can tula). Abbey founded about 645 on the 
tomb of the apostle Ricarius; important art center in the Carolingian 
period. - Abbey church whose general plan and whose transept dale 
from the 13th century. Choir and ambulatory with 13th-century 
vestiges, rebuilt in flamboyant style, with radiating chapels, when 
nave and aisles were built (i5th-i6th cent.). Facade with a central 
tower and statuary (16th cent.). - Abbey buildings (mainly 17th cent.) 

Bibliog. G. Durand. L’Eglise dc Saint-Riquier, Paris, 1933* 

Valloircs. Abbey rebuilt in brick and stone between 1741 and i75** 5 - 
forming s quadrilateral around a cloister; chapel with fine wood fit- 
tings by the Austrian Joseph von Pfaffenhofcn, long active in the rt- 
gion. 

Bibliog. Amiens, CAF, 1936. p. *93. 

Artois. Department of Pas-de-Calais. In the 15th century the 
province passed to the house of Burgundy, then to Spain .“JJ 
Treaty of the Pyrenees (1659). Romanesque art is scarce. A marked 
English influence, traceable to the occupation of Calais until the reign 
of Henry II, made itself felt in the Gothic period. Successive wars 
have caused heavy destruction. 

Bibliog. Amiens. CAF, 1936; P. Hlliot. Lcs Egliaes du Moyen As* 
dans le Pas-de-Calais, Arras. 19S1. 

Aire-sur-la-Lys. Site of a monastery destroyed by the Norman*- 
- Church of St-Pierre, of the late Middle Ages, restored in the i*> 
century. Nave of seven bays with aisles and triforium; large trsnsep 
with double aisles; ambulatory with radiating chapels. Facade tower 
of 1569. - St- Jacques, former Jesuit chapel (i68a-88), by J- Beegrsno . 
built of brick and stone, with an imposing facade. - Bailliag* *° 
Corps de Garde), in brick and stone (iS99~i6°3)> P«*h«p* * 
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(>. Fnmety. Lively ornamentation in flamboyant ttyle, with tro phiea . 
emblem* atttuea. - Town Hall (1716-ai). by H^roguelle, adorned 
with trophiea; Gothic belfry rebuilt after it burned down in 1914. 

Biblioo. Amiens. CAF, 1936. p. 546. 

Arna (anc. Nemetacum) Capital of the Atrehates; powerful 
bishopric; suffered numerous sieges end devastations; almost entirely 
rebuilt after >918* “ Church of St-Jean-Baptiste (1565-84), with tow- 
ers, - Cathedral (i 754 ~ 55 ), °n a Latin-cross plan, by P. Content 
divry. Nave with high columns. Facade with Corinthian orders. 
- The center of the city ia occupied by the Grand' Place and the Petite- 
rUcc, whose almost identical houses are in Flemiah style, with gables 
and continuous arcades. On the Petite-Place are the late Gothic Town 
Hell of 1502-05 and, behind it, a high belfry of 1463-1554 (both re- 
built). - Citadel, built by Vaubsn, with chapel. - Fortner Abbatial 
Palscc of St-Vaaat, in classicizing style (1746*83), by W LebW. 
Contains a museum with paintings of the Northern sc)|i>gb *Ad a 
library with Carolingian and Gothic manuscripts. - In th| satrist/ 
of the Cathedral, museum with triptychs by J. Bcllcgambe (10th cem.). 

Bibliog. J. Boutry. Arras: Son histoirc et srs monuments. Arras, 
i8vo: Amiens. CAF. 1936. p. 170. 

Roulogne-sur-Mer (lower town, anc. Gesoriacum; upper town, 
anc Hononia). Harbor used by the Morini and the Romans; bishopric 
in the 4th century. - Church of St-Nicolas. Eastern portion of the 
15th century, nave of the 18th. - Remains of a Gallo-Roman lighthouse 
<nd bridge. - Rectangular city wall with towers, in part dating from 
iz'ti; dominated at one comer by a castle. - Belfry of the 1 ith and 13th 
cn tunes, with crowning of the 18th. - Municipal museum: important 
, roup of Greek vases; archaeological and ethnographic collections. 
Library with illuminated Romanesque manuscripts. 

Biblioo. C. Enlsrt, Monuments anciens de Boulogne, Boulogne, 1899; 
\nuens, CAF, 1936. p. 349. 

Calais. Fortified city of the 12th century; almost totally destroyed 
in 1940 and 1944, rebuilt after the plana of M. Gondolo. - Church 
oi Non* Dame (14th- 15th), of brick, in English style. There sur- 
vive only the south transept and the choir with s high altar by A. 
Lottmann (1624-37). - In front of the Town Hall, monument to the 
Bourgeois of Caleb by Rodin (1895). 

Bibliog. P. Hdiot, L’EgUse Notre- Dime de Calais, B. Monumental. 

i«M7. p. 71 . 

Saint-Omer. Grew out of a monastery founded in th« 7th century. 
Cathedral of Notre- Dame, vast edifice begu% in 13th century 
ami continued through the Middle Ages. Ne'vwith tnforium, aisles, 
ami chapels; transept with aisles; choir with ambulatory. Fine organ 

(1717) by the brothers Picttc; pulpit of 1714; various tombs, in- 
cluding that of Eustache de Croy (d. 1538), in Flemish style, by Jac- 
ques Dubroeucq. - Remains of church (14th-! 6th cent.) of the Abbey 
“t Sr-Brrtm, an important Merovingian foundation: some arcades 
and the base of the west tower, which collapsed in 1047. - Former 
episcopal palace (now Courthouse), perhaps after the designs of J. 
Ilordouin Mansart (1680-1701). - Hospital of 1726. Facade with 
Corinthian pilasters. - Music dcs Beaux -Arts: base of a chased and 
munirled cross from the Abbey of St-Bcrtin, attributed to Godefroy 
^ Claire; objects in precious metals, ivories, enamels, ceramics; 
pin me gallery. - Mus6e Henri Dupuis: minor arts. - Library with 
Carolingian and Romanesque illuminated manuscripts from the Abbey 

St-Bcrtin. 

Bimiiog. Amiens. CAF, 1936. p. 475. 

I' lnntlers (Fr., Flandre). Department of Nord. Territory ceded to 
r:,,la ' »n the 13th century; domain of the house of Burgundy in the 
j-th century; in the 16th century, a Spanish possession; reunited to 
' ancr by Louis XIV. Few medieval monuments survive (the great 
^‘tnL-drula of Cam bra i and Valenciennes were destroyed). The Flemiah 
tendency m decoration appears in the brick structure erected in the 
‘^h and 17th centuries and later also. Noteworthy are Vauban's 
^tadcU; Bergues, Lille, Le Quesnoy, Maubeuge, Cambray, Douai. 
"mid War II caused extensive damage. 

IBhliou. C. Enlsrt. H6tels de ville et betlroi* du nord dc la France. 
Jr,, ‘ (Jao. E. Lott hi, Lea Egliaes de la Flandre francaite. 2 voU.. Lille, 
!' ;4 ° M. Battard. Beffrois. hallea. hdtels dc ville dans le nord dels 
rnnu . t |, Belgique. Aires. 1948. 

lhi\ai (anc. Bagacum). Capital of the Galli Nervii; acquired 
Krcut importance in Gallo-Roman times; roads led from it to Reims, 


Cologne, Boulogne, etc. Excavations have brought to light a vast 
subterranean rectangular portico consisting of ample gtBetba, whose 
exact purpose is not known, but which are similar to others in Arks, 
Reims, and Aoata. In the middle are the foundations of a large rectan- 
gular edifice — perhaps the temple of the forum — already in the 
3d century covered with a pavement. In the line empire ramparts 
were erected on the walls of the portico, in order to fortify the heart 
of the city. Excavations have also uncovered tombs, hypoesusta, a^Q 
ttorage cellars, which — taking into account their distribution — de- 
lineate a city without walla, very extensive in the early empire, and 
important in the food trade. Later Bavai was supplanted byCambrai. 
The modem city has preserved the form imposed by its ancient walls. 
In the center are the Town Hall (1784) and an 18th-century church. 
An archaeological museum harbors the products of excavation, no- 
tably bronze statuettes, vases decorated with masks, etc., a few sculp- 
tures and inscriptions. 

Biblioo. H. Bilvelet, L’Exploration archdologique de Bavai (Nord), 
Gallia. I, a. 1043: G. Faider-Frvtmana. Recueil des bronzes de Bavai, 
Gallia, sup. VIII, 1957: A. Grenier. Manuel d'archtoloeie gallo-romaine, 
Paris, 1958, p. 315. 

Cambrai (anc. Camara cum). Already in existence in the Gallo- 
Roman period; capital of a Frankish kingdom; bishopric from the 5th 
century; commune in 1227. - Jesuit church with exoaa-rib vaults and 
sculptured baroque facade (1692). - Church of St-G6ry, of the 18th 
century, with a cupola supported by four columns. - Cathedral, re- 
built in the 19th century. - Belfry, tower of the no longer extant 
church of St-Martm (1447), with a crown of 1746, - Citadel of the 
16th century, altered by Vauban. - Former episcopal palace of the 
xKth century. - Mus6e Municipal: archaeological collections; contem- 
porary paintings. - Library with Romanesque and Gothic maim .scripts. 

Biblioo. F. Beaucamp, La Flandre et 1 ’Artois, Paris. 1933: M. Nicq- 
Doutrcligne. L'Ancien Cambrai. Cambrai. 1924. 

Cassel (anc. Castcllum Menapiorum). In the center, the Grand' 
Place, long and irregular, with houses of the 17th and 18th centuries 
in Flemiah style. - Hdtel de la Noble-Cour, with stepped gables 
(16th cent.). - Folk art museum. 

Biblioo. P. Parent. L ’architecture civile k Lille au XVII* siftcle, 
Lille, 1925. p. 39 . 

Douai. The city was almost entirely rebuilt according to a regular 
plan after the sieges of 1710-12. - Church of Notre Dame, with nave 
and aisles of the 13th century; late Gothic transept and choir. - 
Church of St- Jacques, begun in 1706, with classic orders. - Church 
of St-Picrrc, of the 18th century, with a large facade tower of the 
1 6th century. - Square belfry of the 15th century. - Town Hall in 
flamboyant style. - City gate of the 15th century, altered by Vauban. 

- Courthouse with a facade of 1784-89. - Municipal museum: pol- 
yp tych by J. Bellegambe (1516-20); important collection of paintings. 

- Library with Carolingian and Romanesque manuscripts. 

Biblioo. V. Bufquin. Hi moire de la ville de Douai. Douai, 195 >> 

Dunkerque. Surrounded by walls and forts; half destroyed in 
World War II. - Church of St-Eloi, built about 1590* in late Gothic 
style. Double aisles that continue around the choir. Modem facade. 

- Belfry (1440), 0 six-storied brick tower that belonged to another 
Church of St-Eloi, no longer extant. 

Bibliog. L. Lcmaire. Histoire de Dunserquc. Dunkerque, 1927: K.-L. 
Boircau. Dunkerque, 3th ed.. Lyons, 1955 

Lille. Of feudal ongin, it became the capital oi the county of 
Flanders and enjoyed great commercial success. It preserves many 
fine mansions of the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries, in Flemiah and 
Spanish style. - Chapel of Notrc-Damc-de-la-Rdconciliation, 13th 
century. - Oratory of the Hospital of St-Sauveur, of the 13th century 
with a late Gothic choir. - Church of St-Maurice, late Gothic, in 
German-Flemish style. Consists of five aisles of equal height, the three 
central ones of the 15th century. Facade of 1872. - Chapel of the 
Palais Rihour (15th cent.) and vestiges of the palace (staircase with 
sculptures). - Church of Ste-Catherine, of 1538, enlarged in 1727. 

- La Madeleine (1675-1713), central-plan church with a high dome. 

- Church of St-F.tienne (1696), of Jesuit type. - Church of St-Andrt, 
1702. Nave with Corinthian columns. - Hospice Gantois, of brick 
and stone (i5th-i7th cent.). - Porte de Gand (1620-22), by Pierre 
Raoul. - Former bourse (1652), in brick and atone, with relief deco- 
rations, masterpiece of the Flemish architect Julien Destr*. - Porte 
de Paris (1682-95), by Simon Vollant, with allegorical decorations. 

- Vast pentagonal citadel by Vauban (late 17th cent.), with bastions 
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and triumphal entrance gate. - Muate dea Beaux-Arts: important 
Flemish and Dutch paintings (Dirk Bouts, Van Dyck, Jordaena, Ru- 
bens); two famous pictures by Goya and a Medea by Delacroix. - 
Music Commercial et Colonial. 

Biauoo. P. Parent. L* Architecture civile A Lille au XVII* stale, 
Lille. ieas; E. Theodore, Lea Vieux monuments de Lille, Lille, 1927.] 

Le Queanoy. Town Hall, 1585, restored in 1700; belfry. - Citadel 
fortified by Vauban, with polygonal bastions in brick and atone. 

Bibliog. J. Duvivier, Le Quesnoy. Lille, 1934. 

Saint- Arm and-les-Eaux. The city grew out of an abbey founded 
in 647 and destroyed in 1789. - Of the abbey church there survives 
only the facade tower that served as entrance (1630-33). It has a 
pyramidal crowning, turrets, and rich decoration in Churrigueresque 
style. It shelters a museum for bells. Echevinage (seat of municipal 
council), in Flemish Renaissance style. 

Biblioo. B. Be van. L'Eglise de Saint- Amand-les-Eaux, Apollo. 1927. 
P. 144. 

Valenciennes. City known from the 10th century; capital of a 
county; heavily damaged in World War II. - Church of St-G6ry, 
with parts of the nave dating back to about 1225. - Church of St- 
Nicolas (former Jesuit chapel). 1602. - Remains of medieval fortifi- 
cations and gabled houses. - MuaAe des Beaux-Arts: paintings of the 
Flemish fold Dutch schools and by native masters: Watteau, Harpi- 
gnies, Carpeaux. - In the former Jesuit college of the 18th century, 
library with Romanesque manuscripts. 

Biblioo. L. Serbat, L* Architecture gothique des JAsuitca su XVII* 
•tale. B. Monumental, 1902, p. 328: H. Lance 1 in. Hutoire de Valenciennes, 
Paris, 1933- 

Normandy (Fr., Normandie). Departments of Seine- Maritime, 
Calvados, Manche, Eure, and Ome. Historically and through its 
medieval art the province was linked with England. It saw an early 
flowering of Romanesque art: its notable Gothic edifices are distin- 
guished by high bell towers with slender spires; many buildings in 
flamboyant style were erected after the Hundred Years’ War. 
Architecture continued to flourish during the Renaissance but declined 
in the classicising phase of the late Renaissance and the 1 7th century. 
The Caen area is rich in limestone. 

Bibliog. Caen. 2 vol*.. CAP, 1908; A.-A. Pore*. L’Art normand. 
Paris. 1013: Rouen. CAP. 1926. G. Huard. L’Art en Normandie, Pans, 
1928; H. Soulange-Bodin. Lea Chateaux de Normandie. 2 vol*.. Pans. 
1928-29: M. Anfray. L’ Architecture norrnande. Pans, 1939 . Ornc. CAF, 
1953 - 

Alen^on. Incorporated in the duchy of Normandy in 91 1. Suf- 
fered severe damage in World War II. - Church of Notrc-Damc. 
Nave with ribbed vaults and triforium, aisles, and chapels, 1 5th century; 
transept and choir, 18th century, p'lamboyant porch adorned with 
numerous statues. Stained glass of the 16th century. - Church of 
St-Lionard (1489-1505), in flamboyant style; behind the apse, 13th- 
century chapel with Angevin vaulting. - Jesuit chapel, 1620. — City 
gate with towers and fortifications, 14th and 15th centuries. - Maison 
d’Oz£, Gothic house of the mU-i5th century. - Prefecture in brick 
and Btonc, 1630. - Town Hall (1783), by J.-B. Delarue. 

Bidlioc. Ornc. CAF. 1953, p. 21. 

Lch Andelys (near anc. Andeleius). Composed of two villages, 
Le Grand-Andely and Le Pctit-Andely. The first owes its origin to 
a monastery founded by Queen Clotilda in 526. Disputed by France 
and Normandy, it was fortified by Richard the Lion-Hearted, to 
whom Lc Pctit-Andely owes its origin. - Church of Notre-Dame, 
of the 13th century. Choir with straight east end; central tower of 
the 15th century; transept and chapels of the 16th and 17th centuries. 
North portal in Renaissance style; sculptured organ case of the 16th 
century. - Ch&tcau-Gaillard (1196), founded by Richard on a hill 
overlooking the Seine. Ruins of defensive works on a triangular plan 
and of two curtain walls. - Hospice of 1784, with central-plan chapel. 

Biblioo M. DieuUfoy. Le ChAteau Gail lard. Paris. 1898, L. Coutil, 
Le ChAteau Gail lard. Paris, 1906; L. Coutil, Lm Ville dea Andclya. Lea 
Andelys, 1942. 

Argentan. Church of St-Gcrmain, 1424-1641. Nave with tri- 
forium; polygonal apse and apsidioles; double ambulatory m Renais- 
sance style. Fine lantern of the 15th and 16th centuries. Flamboy- 
ant side porch with tower. Stained glass of the 15th century. - 


Church of St-Martin, of the early Renaissance. Ambulatory without 
chapels. Octagonal tower with spire. - Doqjon of the 12th century, 

Biblioo. Ome, CAF, 1993, p. 106. 

Bayeux (anc. Augustodurum). Site of the capital of the Baiocaaaes. 

- Cathedral, consecrated in 1077. Nave (fl. 379) with large Roman- 
esque arcades decorated with interlace and surmounted by a triforium 
and high Gothic windows of the 13th century; aialea, transept, choir 
with triforium, ambulatory, and deep axial chapel, also 13th century; 
lantern and side chapels, 15th century. Facade with three portals and 
gallery with statues; two Romanesque towers with Gothic spires. 
Portal of south transept richly decorated with scenes from the life 
of St. Thomas Becket (13th cent.). Choir stalls of the late 16th century. 
Chapter house of the 13th century. - Remains of Roman thermae. 

- Late medieval houses of wood and atone. - IWn Hall, 18th century. 

- Mua 4 e de la Reine Mathilda: unique piece of wool embroidery, 
known as Queen Matilda’s Tapestry J 230 ft. long, depicting episodes 
from the Norman Conquest. 

Bibliog. H. Prentout. Caen et Bayeux, id ©d., Paris. 1921: A. Lejard. 
La Tapisaeric d© Bayeux, Paris, 1946; J. Vallery-Rsdot. La Cathedrals de 
Bayeux. Paris, n.d. 

Caen. In the 11th century, favorite residence of William the 
Conqueror, repeatedly devastated in the struggle between French 
and English. Important art center, greatly damaged in World War II. 

- Church of St-Etienne, founded by William the Conqueror. Nave 
with galleries (nth cent.), covered in the 12th century with cross-rib 
vaults of English type. Choir with galleries and ambulatory with 
coupled columns (early 13th cent.); vaults redone in the 17th century. 
Majestic facade of the nth century, with two towers surmounted by 
spires of the 13th century. - La Trinitd, church founded by William 
the Conqueror’s wife Matilda. Nave of the nth century with a bltni 
triforium, raised and covered with cross -rib vaults in the 12th century; 
very narrow ambulatory. Facade of the nth century with two bell 
towers. Lantern of the 13th century. - St- Nicolas, Romanesque 
church of the late nth century. Apse with two rows of arcatures. 
surmounted by i conical stone roof. Tower over crossing. Facade 
tower of the 1 5th century. - Church of St.Pierre. Nave of the 13th and 
14th centuries; cross- rib vaults with hanging keystones; polygonal apse 
(pl. 391) with ambulatory and five chapels (16th cent.), by Hector 
Sohicr, with rich decorations of Lombard inspiration. Lateral bell 
tower of the 13th century, surmounted by an elevated spire of the 14th 
(restored). - Church of St-Sauveur, with two joined naves and two 
apses (14th and 15th cents.). Timber vaulting. - Church of St-Jean 
(15th cent.), with a polygonal apse and a lantern with a Renaissance 
upper story. - Church of Notre- Dame-de-la Gloriette, of the 17th 
century. Baroque baldachin by G. dc La TVemblaye (1707). - Abbey 
of St-Etienne (Abbaye aux Homme*, now Lyode), majestic complex 
of buildings of the early 18th century, by G. de La Tremblaye. Grand 
staircase with wrought- iron railings. Rooms decorated in Louis XV 
atyle; wood paneling; paintings by Jean II Rcstout. - The buildings 
of the Abbey of La Trinitd (Abbaye aux Dames) are in the same style. 

- Remains of a castle with chapel, 12th- 15th century. - H6tcl d'Esco- 
ville (1535), with statues and reliefs framed by columns (almost 
totally destroyed in 1944). - Courthouse of the late 18th century. 

- Palais de l’Univcrsite, by H. Bernard and E. Hur (1957). - Musde 
dea Beaux-Arts. paintings of the French and Italian schools. 

Bibliog. II. Prentout, Caen et Bayeux, 2d ed.. Paris. 1921: E. Lambert. 
Caen roman et gothiquc, Caen, 193s. 

Caudebec-en-Caux. Church in flamboyant atyle (1426-1 515)* 
Nave with triforium; columns with foliage decoration on the imposts. 
Choir with a triangular termination and an axial columit; ambulator*; 
Lady Chapel with a long hanging keystone. Flamboyant facade with 
Renaissance decorations. Stained glass of the 16th century. Free* 
standing tower with modem spire. - House of the 15th century. 

Bibliog. R. Qucnedey, Rouen, CAF, 1926, p. 610. 

Coutances (anc. Conatantia). Named after Conatantiua Chlorus 
Annexed to Normandy in 933. - Cathedral, with a nave of the early 
13th century; transept and ambulatory, side chapels, and large apse 
(VI, PL. 294), all of the late 13th century. Facade of the 13th century 
with an upper gallery of the 14th; two towers of the 1 ith-iath century, 
refaced in the 13th century. Lantern of the 13th- 14th century, flanked 
by four turrets. Side porches of the 13th century. - Church of Bt- 
Nicolas. Portal of the 13th century. Nave, 16th century; choir with 
ambulatory, 17th century, in Gothic style. Lantern of the 18th centuiy 
with remnants of medieval construction. - Church of St-Pierre, with 
remains of the 13th century; reconstruction begun about 1500. Am- 
bulatory in Renaissance style. Huge lantern, 1550-80. Facade with 
Renaissance portal and tower crowned by a lantern turret. 

Biblioo. P. Colmet-Daage, La Cathedrals de Coutances. Paris. tWJ- 
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Dieppe. Beeeme notable in the nth century. - Church of St- 
Jacques, begun in the late itth century. Nave triforium, transept, 
facade, I3th-i4*h century, ambulatory, 16th century. High facade 
tower in flamboyant style. - St-Rfeny, Gothic church begun in 151a 
with the choir and ambulatory, completed in 1645. Facade with rectan- 
gular tower. - Castle largely rebuilt about 1435 around a cylindrical 
donjon of the 14th century. 

Biauoo. F. DeahouliAws, Dieppe, Paris, rose: A. Boudier, Dieppe 
rt * region k trsvers lea Ages. Dieppe, I0S3. 

Eu. Of the medieval center destroyed by Louis XI (1475) there 
remains the Church of St-Laurent, in early Gothic style. Nave of 
11 bays with a false triforium; transept with galleries; rectangular 
radiating chapels and lantern, 15th century. Depontum of the 15th 
century. In the crypt, recumbent statues of the counts of >rtois 
(1 3th- 1 4th cent.). - Former Jesuit college, 158a. Chapel, if .624 
with cross-rib vaults and highly decorated facade; funerary gxWsnctuts 
of the Due and Duchesee de Guise, with praying figures artdVnnJC* 
(esrly i7*h cent.). 

Bisuoo. A. Leans. L’Eglise d’Bu. Paris, 1913; Amiens. CAF. 1936, 

p 388. 

Evreux (anc. Mediolanum). Capital of the Aulerci Eburo vices; 
bishopric in the 4th century; county in 990. - Cathedral, one of the 
oldest Gothic edifices in Normandy, begun in 1119. Nave with tri- 
fonum, 13th century; choir, is6o, rebuilt in the 15th century with 
> irge windows; apsidal Lady Chapel, lantern, south transept, si so 15th 
century; north transept and facade, 16th century; north facade tower 
completed in 1628. Stained glass of the 13th, 14th, end 15th centuries 
with portraits of the counts of Evreux; wooden screens st the entrance 
..f the smbulstory, 16th century; wrought- iron choir railings, 18th 
century. Cloister of the 15th century. - Church of St-Taurin, with 
'tmains of the 1 ith century and portions of the 12th to the 16th century. 
Shelters the reliquary of St. Tsurin, masterpiece of j 3 th -century metal- 
craft. - Remains of a wall with towers of the late empire and of a 
Roman theater. - Clock tower and former episcopal palace in flamboy- 
ant style. 

B.H1 too. J. Foaacy. Monographic de la cathAdrmlc d' Evreux, Evreux, 
1898. G. Bonncfant. La CothAdrale d’Evrcux. Paris. 1919: A. Grenier. 
Manuel d'archAologie gallo-romsine. Paris. 1938. p. 950. 

Falaisc. Owes its importance to the first dukes of Normandy, 
who fortified it snd made it one of their residences - Church of St- 
ijervais. Nave m part of the 12th century, completed and vaulted 111 
the 13th century; Romanesque central tower; side chapels, 1 5th centur> . 
transept and choir with ambulatory, 16th century. - La Tnnitc, 
'’hurch with a transept of the 13th century; rtoYe aisles. 1438; 
cluur with triforium, timber vaulting (burned in World War II), and 
ambulatory, 1510-40; lateral north porch. 16th century. - Castle with 
a rectangular donjon built in the early 12th century and a cylindrical 
one, three stories of which are vaulted, erected by Philip Augustus 
in the early 13th century. - Hospital with a 13th-century ward; 
buildings of the 18th century (heavily damaged in 1944)* “ Town 
Hall (1785), m neoclassical style. 

Him Kx., V. Kuprich-Rohert. Le ChAtcau dr Falsisc, Pans. 1864; Ornc, 
M133. p. 143. 

Fecamp. Convent founded about 660, transformed into an abbey 
for monks in the loth century. - La Tnnite, ample abbey church 
begun from the east after 1168; choir with galleries (removed in the 
southern portion in the 13th cent.), ambulatory, and deep axial chap- 
d; nave and aisles, early 13th century; high lantern, mid- 13th century; 
facade, 1748. Tombs of the 14th century; chapel screens and altarpiece 
of the Renaissance. 

Hihlioi; J, Vallcry-Rsdot. L'Eglisr dc Is Trinit* dr FAcamp, Paris. 


Gaillon. ChAtcau rebuilt in the first decade of the 16th century 
for Cardinal Georges d'Amboiac by the architect* Pierre Delorme, 
F* Fain, and R. Le Roux; it is one of the first monuments of the 
French Renaissance. Demolished in the early 19th century, it retains 
,ts entrance pavilion and portions of the galleries and of the two- 
«oncd chapel. Some fragments are in Pans (courtyard of the Ecole 
Jf 8 fosux-Arts; in the Louvre, bas-relief by M. Colombe) snd Saint- 
Denis (choir stalls). In the 17th century a wing in classicizing style 
Wa8 added by J. Hardouin Mansart. 

Bihlioq. A. Deville. Comptes . . . du chAtcau dc Gaillon. Paris, 1850; 
'* ^irol, Le ChAteau de Gaillon, Rouen iosa. 


Giaors. Church of St-Gervais-et-St-Protais, gravely mutilated 
in 1940. Rectangular choir, transept tower, mid- 13th century; nave, 
double aialea, aide chapels, transept, and ambulatory, 16th century. 
Facade (1537-58) with portal adorned by sculptures in the style of 
J. Goujon. North portal in flamboyant style. - Castle begun by 
William II of England (1097), subsequently altered and enlarged. 
Curtain wall fortified by nine towers; donjon built on an irregulr* 
octagonal plan, second half of die 12th century; cylindrical angk 
donjon of the time of Philip Augustus, with three stories covered by 
crosa-rib vaults. 

Biblioo. F.-M.-A. B Unquart, Notice sur lea vitraux de Gisors. Pon- 
toiae, 1884; L. RAgnier, Quelques mots sur les monuments dc Gisors, 4th 
ed., Gisors, 1919; E. PApin, Gisors, Peris, 1939. 

Harfleur. From the 9th century onward, one of the most important 
harbors of Normandy. - Church of the 16th century in flamboyant 
style. Divided into three aisles of equal height; straight east end. 
Facade tower with fine stone spire. Portal of 1635. ChAteau in brick 
and stone, 16th- 17th century. 

Biblioo, F. de La Motte, AntiquitAs de la villa d’Harfleur, Rouen, 
1888. 

Le Havre. Heavily damaged during World War II. The new 
quarter established near the harbor includes the Church of St- Joseph 
and the Town Hall (1949-56). - Church of Notre-Dame, begun in 
1574 by Nicolas Duchemin. Late example of croaa-rib vaulting. 
Facade of the early 17th century. - Museum with impressionist 
paintings, many by the preimpressionist E. Boudin, Who lived in Le 
Havre. - Environs: Abbey church of Graville-Sainte-Honorine. Nave 
and aisles, transept and central tower, late nth century; choir with 
straight east end, 13th century; facade, 14th century. 

Biauoo. J. Modem, Le Havre ancien et modeme ct sea environs. Le 
Havre. 1825: F. Bergc, Le Havre, Paris. 1929. 

Honfleur. Known as a seaport since the 13th century. - Church 
of Ste-Catherine (late 15th cent.), built entirely of wood. Two naves, 
each with one aisle; two apses, one with a spire. - Church of Notre- 
Damc-dc-GrAce (1615), with rustic porch projecting from facade tower. 

Biblioo. E. Deville, Honfleur, Paris. 1923. 

Jumi&ges. Grew around an abbey, now in ruins, founded by St. 
Philibert in 654, abandoned in 851 during the Norman incursions, 
and reestablished in the 10th century. - St-Pierre, small church whose 
facade and first bays with triforium arc vestiges of a building dating 
from 926-45; eastern portion of the 14th centuiy. Church of Notre- 
Dame. There subsist the facade with two towers (prior to 1028); a 
part of the nave with galleries (1052-67) and of the lantern; fragments 
of the choir (1305); parts of the chapter house (1140). - Remains of 
the abbey storerooms ( 1 2th cent.). - Abbey building of the 17th century 
housing a lapidary museum. 

Bibliou. L.-M. Michon and R. Martin du Gard. L’Abbaye de Ju- 
miAffea. Paris. 1927: L.-A. Jouen and J. Lafond, JumiAacs, ed. G. Lanfry. 
Rouen, [ea. 1954J. 

Lisicux (anc. Noviomagus). Capital of the l^cxovii; bishopric 
from the 6th to the 18th century; fortified during the Hundred Years* 
War. - Cathedral of St-Pierre, begun about 1 170. Nave with triforium, 
aisles, and transept m the Gothic style of Ile-de-France; choir, late 12th 
century; ambulatory with chapels, early 13th century; lantern, 13th 
century, completed in the 15th; axial chapel and aide chapels, 14th- 
15th century. Facade with three portals and two towers (north tower, 
13th cent.; south tower, 16th cent.). Lateral south portal of the Ro- 
manesque period. - Church of St-Jacquea, in flamboyant style U496- 
1501; severely damaged in World War II). Nave with triforium; 
polygonal apse. - Carmelite Church of Ste-ThArAse, modem basilica 
with dome. - Remains of the late imperial wall and of a Roman aque- 
duct. — Before World War II, numerous half-timbered houses with 
wooden sculptures (15th and r6th cents.). - Former episcopal palace 
of brick and stone (early 16th cent.), with rich interior decoration of 
the late 17th century. 

Biblioo. V. Hardy, Ls CathAdralc Saint-Pierre de Lisieux. Paris, 
1917: L. Serbat, Lisieux, Paris. 1926. 

Louvicrs (anc. Loveris). Called Loveria in the 9th century; seat 
of the dukes of Normandy; in 1 197 ceded to the archbishopric of Rouen. 
- Church of Notre-Dame. Choir with aialea and straight east end, 
late 12th century. Nave and aisles, 13th century; second pair of aisles 
added in the 15th century. Lantern of 1500. West facade with square 
tower, 14th century (restored); south facade of 1506, highly decorated. 
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with flamboyant porch (VI, PL. 30a). - A few half-timbered homes 
of the 15th- 1 6th century have survived the devastations of 1940. 

Bibliog. L. Rtgnier, Notre-Dams de Louvien. Evreux, 1909. 

Mont-Saint-Michd. Unique group of medieval monastic buildings 
rising in three tiers on a rocky islet (I, pl. 392). - Church. Romanesque 
nave begun in 102a and completed in 1084; north side of the tath 
century, false triforium. Choir (VI, pl. 30a) with Urge windows, 
ambulatory, and radiating chapels in flamboyant style (ca. 1450-1521). 
Crypt. Central bell tower of the 19th century. - Building called "La 
Mcrveille/' 1202-28. On the first floor, almonry and storerooms; 
on the second, Salle des Hdtes and Salle des Chevaliers, divided re- 
spectively into two and four aisles, both covered with cross-rib vaults; 
on the third, refectory and cloister (pl. 380). - Ramparts and gates. 

Bibliog. P. Gout. Le Mont Saint-Michel. 2 volt., Paris. 1910; C.-H. 
Bcsnard, Le Mont Saint-Michel. Paris. 194s. 

Norrey. Imposing aisleless church of the 13th century; transept 
with Untem; in the ambulatory, piers with engaged colonnettes snd 
rich foliage decoration. 

Bibliog. Caen. 1 . CAP, 1908. p. 338. 

Ouiatreham. Small church typical of Norman architecture in the 
12th and 13th centuries. Nave with cross-rib vaults of the 12th cen- 
tury, largely rebuilt in the 19th; choir and bell tower, early 1 3th century. 
Romanesque facade with three stories of arcatures. 

Bibliog. Caen. I. CAF. 1908, p. 187. 

Pont-Audcmer Arose m the 7th or 8th century; granted a com- 
munal charter by Philip Augustus. - Church of St-Oucn, large edifice 
with a Choir of die nth century, vaulted in the 12th; nave with tri- 
fortum, aisles, facade, 1488-1506. Nave, unfinished, vaulted in wood; 
aialaa With cross-rib vaults snd hanging keystones. Stained glass 
of the 16th century. 

Biblioo. -L. Rfenier, Pont-Audemcr, Caen. 1899. 

Rouen (anc. Rotomagus). Capital of the Vcliocasses. In 876, 
after its destruction by the Normans, it became the point of departure 


for their invasions. It was granted a communal charter in the rath 
century. One of the great centers of Gothic art In France, it suffered 
heavy damage in World War II. - Cathedral, extensively restored 
after the bombardment of 1944. Tower of St-Romain, at the north 
of the fapade, second half of isth century (top story of the 15th cent), 
Present edifice begun in xaio; nave with false galleries; large transept 
with aisles; ambulatory with deep axial Lady Chapel (14th cent). 
Central bell tower with a high modem metal spire. Broad facade 
with three portals and two towers (VI, pl. 301): that of St-Romain 
and the Tour de Beurre (1485) to the south; important sculptural 
decoration, completed in 1509 (tree of Jesse by Pierre dea Aubeaux). 
Side portals with sculptures of the lete 13th century: on the south, 
Portail de la Calende with Biblical scenes, the Passion; on the north! 
Portail des Libra iries with the Last Judgment and medallions with 
fanciful figures. In the Lady Chapel, tomb of the cardinals of Amboise, 
begun in 1 520 by Pierre dea Aubeaux; tomb of Louis de Bi6s6 (mid- 
1 6th cent.). Stained glass in the ambulatory with medallions (isth 
cent.) and in the nave (14th-! 5th cent.). - Church of St-Ouen. 
Choir with large windows, 1318^39; construction continued with the 
transept and nave until 1536; lateral south portal of the 14th century, 
with sculptured tympanum; modem facade. Wrought- iron choir 
screen (18th cent.). Magnificent stained-glass windows (large figures 
in the clerestory; medallions in the lower windows) begun about 1320, 
completed in the 16th century (some by Amould de Nimhgue, also 
known as Aert Van Ort). Cloister of the 15th century. - Church of 
St-Maclou, begun in 1436 after the plans of Pierre Robin, completed in 
1521. Flamboyant porch; lantern of the 15th century; organ loft 
with columns, by J. Goujon; over the altar, a rococo glory (1757). 
Aftre de St-Maclou, cemetery of 1526-1640 with wooden galleries 

- Church of St-Godsrd, 15th century. Renaissance tower. Stained 
glass from the workshops of the Le Prince family and Amould dr 
Nimegue (16th cent.). - Jesuit chapel (1610-1704), showing late exams 
pie of cross-rib vaulting. - Church of St-Romain (1676-early fftth 
cent.), in classicizing style, with Ionic columns; dome; pediment ed 
facade. - La Madeleine, neoclassical church of the late 18th century. - 
Tour de Jeanne d’Arc, donjon of a castle built in 1204 by Philip Au- 
gustus, of which there also remain some vestiges of the curtain wall. 

- Gros-Horloge, belfry of the late 14th century and, next to it, clock 
pavilion with archway spanning the street (1527); rococo additions 
(1732). - Arch (episcopal Palace, with portions of the 15th and 16 th 
centuries, in large part rebuilt in the 18th. - Courthouse (1499), in 
flamboyant style (heavily damaged). - Hdtel du Bourgthcroulde, 1506. 
Gallery adorned with bas-reliefs on historical themes (Field of the 



louen: plan of the center of the city, (a) Cathedral; (b) St-Oucn; (c) St-Maclou; (d) Aitre St-Maclou; (*) St-Godard; (/) Gros-Horlogc: (#) . 

„c Secq des Tourncllca; (/») Tour de Jeanne d’Arc; (i) Courthouse; O') Hospital; ( k ) Hdtel du Bourgtberoulde; (/) Archicpiscopal Palace; W M 
1 ’Histoirc Nsturclle and Music Departmental des Antiquites, (n) Mu» 4 e des Beaux -Arts, 
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Cloth of Gold), - Bureau dm Finance* (1509), by R. Lc 

Rou*, in Remittance style. - Town Hall, in a wing of the former 
Abbey of St-Ouan by J.-P. Defrance (1750)* - Docks, notable exam- 
ple of contemporary architecture by J. Fayeton, J. Remondet, and 
others (X95l>- - Muade DApartamcntal des Antiquity d« la Seine- 
Maritime mosaic and other GaQp-Rotnan finds from Lillebonne; 
medieval ivories, enamels, metalwork, and stained glass. - MusAe 
d C8 Beaux-Arta, et de la CAramique: paintings by Gerard David 
(Virgin and Saints) and by French masters (Washerwomen by Frago- 
nsrd; The Justice of Trajan by Delacroix)- Rich ceramics collection. 

- Music Lc Secq des ToumeUcs, for ironwork. - In the environs, 
l t pctit-Quevilly, with a chapel of the mid- 12th century; vaults 
painted with historiated medallions (13th cent.). 

Biblioo. A. Dollle. Tombeaux da la cathAdrale de Rouen, 3d efl . 
Parit. 1881; G. Duboec. Rouen monumental sux XVII* et XV III* sitcles. 
Kauen. 1897; C. Enlart, Rouen. Paris, 1906; L. Lchancoterf'ittiou Lea 
Pgrtsils IttAraux de la cathAdrale de Rouen, Paris. 1907; E. DcWi.trr* and 
M. Boulanger, Vieux hAtris de Rouen dea XVII* et XVIII* ft %• Pa*u, 
t Qoy; A. Loisri* La Cathedrals de Rouen. Paris. 1913; M. PlUc-t, rAltn 
Saint-Maclou, Paris, 1924; M. Aubert. Rouen, CAF, 1926. p. 1 1 ; P, Gouun. 

La Chapelle Saint- Julian du Petit-Quevilly. Rouen, CAF, 1926, p, 238: 

R Qucnedy. L'Habitation rouennaiae, Rouen, 1926; C. Ritter, l^ea Vitraux 
de ]a cathAdrale de Rouen, Cognac, 1926; A. Masson and J. Lafond. l/Eglisc 
abbatiale de Saint-Ouan de Rouen. Pant. 1927. 

Saint-Martin-de-Boschcrville. Church of the former Abbey of 
St-Gcorgce-de-BoacherviUe, begun about 1125 (pl. 379). Nave of 
eight bays vaulted in 1240; triforium; aisles. Transept with galleries. 
Choir Hanked by aide chapels. Central tower with two stories of arcs- 
Mires and windows. Facade turrets of the 13th century. Chapter 
tiousc (ca. 1170) with statue-columns and historiated capitals. 

Biauoo. A. Betiuud, Monographie de 1 'Aglise et dc Tabbaye de Saint- 
.ffonrea-de-Boachervilla, Paris. 1899; L.-M. Michon, Rouen, CAF. 1926, 
i» 531- 

Saint-Wandrillc. Abbey founded in 649 (originally called Fonte- 
nclle), burned by the Normans in 852 and rebuilt in 960; particularly 
prosperous during the Middle Ages. - Of the abbey church, vast 
edifice with an ambulatory surrounded by is chapels, there remains 
only the 13th-century north transept. - Cloister of the 14th-! 6th 
uaitoiy. Doorway with sculptured tympanum (Coronation of the Vir- 
gin). I^ate medieval lava bo with Renaissance touches. - Refectory 
of the 12th century with a timber vault. - Buildings of the 17th cen- 
tury. - Entrance portal in Louis XV style. 

Bibliog. M. Aubert, Rouen. CAF, 1926, p. sso; 6. -A. Simon. L’Ab- 
hayr dr Saint- Wandrille. Grenoble, 1937. 

Sea (or SAez; snc. Sagii). Cathedral of IN cttre-Dflmc, begun in 
the early 13th century from the west. Nave will, triforium and point- 
ed a re hen of English type; choir with clerestory and ambulatory, be- 
gun shout 1270. Facade with bell towers, 14th century; portal with 
tympanum consecrated to the Virgin. Rose windows in the transept 
(modem glass); in other windows, stained glass of the 13th and 14th 
‘ enturicn -- Former episcopal palace (1778), by J. Brousseau. 

Bibucig R. Gobillot. Li CathAdrale dc SAez. 1937; Omc. CAF. »V 53 . 

Vcrncuil-sur-Avre. Owed its importance to Henry 1 , king of 
1 nglsml and duke of Normandy. - La Madeleine, church with a 
Romanesque nave, later altered; eastern portion of the 16th century, 
lower m flamboyant style, with statues (early 16th cent.). Deposition 
<md Htamed-glass windows, 16th century. - Church of Notre-Dame. 
Chou wiih ambulatory and apsidioles, iath century; transept, 15th 
century, fa9«de, 18th century. Numerous late medieval statues. - 
Cylindrical donjon of the Romanesque period. - Houses employing 
(\vo tvpcs of stone laid in a checkerboard pattern (15th-! 6th cent.). 
Wooden houses of the 16th century. 

Milium., Orne, CAF. 1953. P- 407- 

Vernon. During the Norman domination subject to the counts 
"I Vernon; ceded to PhUip Augustus in 1196. - Church of Notre- 
Idamt. High nave with triforium. 14th century; transept and central 
Ml tower, 13th century; Romanesque choir with ambulatory; apsidal 
‘ hapcls of the 14th century, finished in the t6ih. Flamboyant facade 
''Mh sculptured portal, rose window, upper gallery, and gable flanked 
,v rurr ct» Organ loft and stained glaas of the 16th century. - low *J 
1 1 J 3- - Fortified bridge (13th cent.), in ruins. - Half-timbered 
M,USCfc the 15th century. 

Hun 10c F. Coutsn, L'Eglise Notre-Dame de Vernon, Rouen, 1912. 


Vire. The old town, with its 18th-century buildings, was almost 
totally destroyed in World War II. - Chinch of Notre-Dame. Neve 
with aisles, 13th century; choir and ambulatory, 15th century. * Square 
donjon of the Romanesque period. - Clock tower over what Was once 
s city gate, i3th-isth century. 

Brittany (Fr., Bretagne), Departments of Finistfere, Morbihan 
Ule-et-Vilainc, CAtes-du-Nord, Loire- InfArieu re. Former province 
k the westernmost part of France, rqjnn of the great megalithic 
monuments (Camac). Romanesque churches, severe in style, were 
built of granite, which does not lend itself to sculpture. Anglo-Norman 
art influenced the (jJythiC style, of which the greet cathedrals represent 
a late ph*ae. At the end of the Middle Ages many parish churches 
were auilt, with large windows, open timber roofs, and high bell tow- 
ers with spires and galleries (Kreisker at Saint-Pol-de-LAon); wood- 
en furnishings were produced in abundance; schools of stained-glass 
painters arose in several centers. Many fortresses were built (or en- 
larged) during the Hundred Years' War, aa were half-timbered houses. 
Typical in the Renaissance were religious buildings of an archaic re- 
gional style that persisted until the 17th century; it was at this time, 
too, that the church increasingly became the focus of a grouping in- 
cluding calvaries with numerous personages, ossuaries, cemeteries 
with monumental gateways, and fountains (Guimiliau). Important 
city plans date from the 17th century, the early 18th century (Rennes), 
and the neoclassical period (Nantes). 

Bibliog. J.-M. Abgrtll, Architecture bretonne, Quimper, 1904; Brest, 
Vtnncs. CAF. 1914; P. Gruyer, Les Cslvsires bretont, Paris, 1920, Les 
Chspelles bretonne*. Psria, 1926, Menhirs et dolmens bretoni. Paris, 1927. 
Retables et jubAs bretons. Paris, 1927. Fontaine# bretonne*, Paris, n.<L; 

P. BanAst. 1 -e DApsrtement d’Ule-et-Vilaine, 4 volt., Rennes, 19 * 7 - 29 ; 

G. Duhem. Les Egliset de France*. Morbihan, Paris, 1932; Ssint-Brieuc, 
CAF, 1949; Comouaille. CAF. 1957; R. Grand. L’Art roman «n Bretagne. 
Paris, 1918; R. Couffon and A. Le Bars, RApertoire des Aglises et chapeUee 
du diocAse de Quimper et de LAon, Ssint-Brieuc, 1959; H. Waquet, L Art 
breton, rev ed.. Grenoble, i960. 

Camac. Region rich in megalithic monuments, (see EUROPEAN 
protohistory; plb, t6o, 161, 163). At MAnec, alignment of 1,099 
menhirs in x 1 rows over a distance of about two- thirds of a mile; at 
Kermario, dolmens and alignment of menhirs (1,029 in 12 rows); 
at Kerleacan, 594 menhirs in 13 rows. 

Bibliog. J. DAchelette. Manuel d’archAologie prAhistorique, critique 
et gallo-romsine. Paris. 1908, pp. 393, 4**; Z. Le Rousic. Camac. nth 
ed.. Rennes. I 9 SS. 

Dinan. Fortified city of feudal origin. Partly preserved medieval 
wall of irregular plan, with towers and gates. - Church of St-Sauveur. 
Part of nave and lower portion of facade with a tympanum representing 
Christ in Glory, 12th century; choir and apse in flamboyant atyle 
(1480-1509); central tower of the early 17th century. - Church of 
St-Malo. Transept and choir rebuilt from 1489 onward. - Doi\jon 
consisting of two coupled towers built by Etienne de Iur (ca. 1382). 

- Gabled wooden houses (i5th-i6th cent.), especially in the Rue du 
Jerzual. 

Bibliog. R Cornon and R. Couflbn, Ssint-Brieuc, CAP, i94V> P- 172. 

Dol. Owes its origin to a monastery lounded about 548. Its 
bishop was primate of Brittany until 1159. Alternately a French and 
an English possession. - Cathedral of St-Samson, in Norman Gothic 
style, with highly pointed arches and a straight east end, attesting 
English influence. Begun in the 12th century; nave with triforium 
and aisles, transept, choir with side chapels and a rectangular ambula- 
tory, msinly 13th century; apse added in the 14th century. Capitals 
adorned with crockets. Porch of south transept with statuettes in the 
archivolts (14th cent.). Stained glass of the early 14th century in the 
choir. Tomb of Bishop Thomas James (ca. 1504) by the sculptor 
Jean Juste (Giovanni di Giusto). - In the Grande-Rue, fine medieval 
and Renaissance houses. 

Bibliog. A. Rhein. La CathAdrale dc Dol, Caen. 1911. 

GuArande. I^atc medieval town of circular plan with ramparts 
und a fortified gate (14th-! 5th cent.). - Church of St-Aubin, with a 
nave of the 13th century and an apse of the 15th. External pulpit on 
the facade. 

Bibliog. H. Quilgars. GuArande, terre bretonne, Rennes, 1930. 

Guimiliau. In the village, fine church in Renaissance style, rebuilt 
in the 17th century but preserving 1 16th-century west bell tower over 
a porch. South porch decorated with sculptures on Biblical themes. 
Wooden baptismal font, choir stalls, pulpit, organ loft, 17th century. 
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- Near the church, ossuary of the 17th century. Facade decorated with 
six columna and bas-reliefs. - In the cemetery, sculptured calvary 
with over two hundred figures (1581-88) and a funerary chapel (1648). 

Biblioo. H. Waquet, Guitniliau. Chitcaulin, 105a. 

Joaaelin. Church of Notre-Damc-du-Roncier (14th- 15th cent.), 
with the marble tombs of Olivier de Clisson and Marguerite de Rohan 
(15th cent.). - Castle of various periods. Remains of the curtain wall, 
iath-i3th century; four subsisting towers of the 14th century; flam- 
boyant courtyard facade with tall dormer windows, ijth-i 6th century. 
Houses a costume museum. - Half-timbered houses of the 15th and 
1 6th centuries. 

Biblioo. R. Grand. Lc Chfttesu de Josselin. Paris, 1954. 

Kerjean. Castle rebuilt in 1553-90 for Louis Barbier. Vast for- 
tified enclosure; very plain facade with dormer windows toward the 
courtyard; entrance portal adorned with classical orders. Houses a 
museum of Breton folk art. 

Biblioo. F. Gebelin. Les Chateaux de la Renaissance. Paris, 1927, 
p. 1 18. 

Nantes (anc. Condevincum, Portus Namnetum). Capital of the 
Namnetes; from 560 an episcopal possession; fortified by Philip Au- 
gustus in the early 13th century; from 1491 under royal dominion. 

- Cathedra] of St-Pierre, begun in 1434 after the plans of Mathurin 
Rodicr, continued in the 16th century (nave and aisles); vaults, 1628; 
choir, 1650-55; not completed until 1893. Interion tomb of the parents 
of Anne de Bretagne with recumbent effigies and Virtues, executed 
by M. Colombe from the designs of Jean Penial (1505); tomb of 
General Lamoriciere, executed in 1879 by the sculptor Paul Dubois. 

- Remains of a city wall of the late empire. - Castle of the dukes 
of Brittany with curtain wall and towers (rebuilt in 1466; slightly 
modified, 1582-92). Monumental wing added in the late 16th cen- 
tury; stairway with loggias in flamboyant style. - Along the river, 
shipowners' houses of the 17th and 18th centuries. - Prefecture 
(former Cour des Comptes), by J.-B. Ceineray. - Centers of neoclas- 
sical city planning by the architect M. Crucy (late 18th cent.): the 
Grand -Thl&tre, the Place Royale, the Town Hall, and the Cour Cam- 
bronne. - Music des Beaux- Arts: famous paintings of the French 
school, including The Hurdy-gurdy Player by G. de La Tour, the 
Portrait of Mum 4 * Semmnes by Ingres, and The Siftert by Courbet. - 
Music de Nantes par l'lmage, in the Porte St-Pierre, a former 
city gate. - In the castle, Musle des Arts Dlcoratifs et d’Art 
Rlgional . 

Bibliog. G. Durville, Etudes sur 1 c victix Nantes. 2 vols., Vsnnes. 
1900-15; M. Nicollc. Lc Musle de Nantes. Paris, 19*0; P. Jeulin, Histoire 
lspidaire du chfttesu de Nantes. Rennes, 1925: P. Lelilvre. 1 / Urbanisms 
ct Far chit mure ft Nsntcs au XVIII* sitcle. Nantes, 1942. 

Quimper (anc. Civitas Aquilloma). At one time capital of Cor- 
nouaille; bishopric from the 6th century. - Cathedral of St-Corentin, 
begun about 1240 from the choir with ambulatory; continued, along 
a deviating axis, in the 15th century, with transept, nave, and aisles. 
Facade with towers, 15th century; spires of the 19th century. - Stone 
and half-timbered houses of the 16th century. - Former episcopal 
palace with a wing dating fron> 1508-40, scat of the Musec Departe- 
mental Breton. - Musle des Beaux -Arts, in the City Hall, with an 
important collection of paintings. - In the environs, at Locmaria, 
Romanesque church (iith-i2th cent.) with timber vaulting and a 
late Gothic porch. 

Bibliog. A. MasBeron. Quimper, Quimperle. Pans. 1928; Comouaille. 
CAF, 1957. p. 9. 

Quimperle Existed already in the 6th century; hermitage and 
abbey founded there. - Ste-Croix, Romanesque church built in the 
1 2th century over an uth-century crypt. Trefoil plan with a central 
rotunda suggesting the Church of the Holy Sepulcher in Jerusalem. 
Stone rood screen with figures of apostles and -Virtues (1541). - In 
the upper town, St-Michcl, late Gothic church (i4th-i5th cent.) 
with a north side porch in flamboyant style. 

Bibliog. J.-M. Aburall, Le Vieux Quimperll. Quimper, 1903; Cor- 
nouailie. CAP. i 057 . p. 78 

Rennes (anc. Condate). In the Gallo- Roman period, capital of the 
Redones; from the 10th century, capital of Brittany; from 1551, seat 
of the regional parliament. After the great fire of 1720 the center of 
the city was almost entirely rebuilt according to a regular plan by 
Robelin. - Church of St-Melainc (or Notre -Dame), with Romanesque 


portions; altered in the 14th, 15th, and 17th centuries. The nave, 
which hat a Romanesque door, is preceded by a three-storied tower 
with a clawicising facade (1672-76). Cloister of 1683. - Church of 
Touaaainta, former Jesuit chapel, in classicizing style (16241-51). - 
Cathedral of St-Pierre. Facade with two towers and superposed orders, 
1541-1703. The remainder of the edifice was rebuilt from 1811 to 
1841. - Basilica of St-Sauveur, 1703-28, with Doric orders. - Re- 
ms ins of late imperial walls. - Courthouse (former Parliament Build- 
ing), begun in 1618 by S. de Brosse; richly decorated rooms of the 17th 
and 1 8th centuries; ceilings painted by J.-B. Jouvenet (1694) and 
Noll Coypel. - Place du Palais, laid out by Jacques Gabriel (1720 
flF.). - Also by him, the City Hall in Louis XV style (1734-62). - Nu- 
merous houses of the x8th century. - Maiaon de la Radio (1955*57), 
by J. Carlu and M. Joly, notable example of contemporary architec- 
ture. - Musle des Beaux-Arts: Flemish and Dutch paintings; two 
reliefs by A. Coysevox from a destroyed monument to Louis XIV. 
- Musle de Bretagne, devoted to the history of Brittany. * Library 
with illuminated manuscripts. 

Bibliog. H. Bourdc de La Rogcrie, Le Parlement de Rennes. Rennet 
1930; P. Banlst. Le Vieux Rennes. Rennes, 1950. 

Saint-Brieuc. Cathedral of St-Etienne. begun in 1170, restored 
in the secon I half of the 14th century. Nave with columns, rebuilt in 
1712-15. - Fine Gothic fountain and Renaissance houses. 

Biblioo. R. Couffon, Saint-Brieuc, CAF, 1949. P> 9. 

Saint- Malo. The city rose in the 12th century on a granitic island, 
former cenobitic center. For a long time it remained an independent 
bishopric. Three-quarters destroyed in 1944* it has been faithfully 
reconstructed. - Cathedral (restored), of various periods: nave of 1157 
with cross-rib vaults; choir of the late 13th century; late Gothic and 
Renaissance portions; neoclassical facade (1772). - Castle with doqjons 
of 1393 and 1424, fortified by Vauban (1682 ff.). Contains a museum. 

Bibliog. E. Dupont. Lc Vieux Saint-Malo. Saint-Malo. 1923. 

Saint-Philibert-de-Grandlieu. Church founded in the early 9th 
century (the transept probably dates from this period); nave rebuilt 
in the late 9th century, with square piers showing alternate rowi 
of stone and brick. 

Bibliog. R. de Lastcyrie, L'Esliae de Saint-Philibert-de-Grandlieu. 
Paris. 1909: R- Grand. L’Art roman en Bretagne, Paris, 1958. p. 449* 

Saint Pol-de-Leon. The town takes its name from a monastery 
founded about 530. - Cathedral. Nave with aisles, facade with towers, 
1 3th- 1 4th century; transept and choir with ambulatory and rectangular 
chapels, 1 5th- 1 6th century. Choir stalls of 1512; stained glass of the 
1 6th century. - Chapel of the Kreiaker, built under John IV, Duke 
of Brittany (1345-99). High bell tower, modeled on that of St-Piftf* 
in Caen, with openings at every level and a stone spire (late 14th cent.). 

Bibliog L -T Lftcureux. Saint-Pnl-dr-Llon, Pans. 1909. 

Saint-Thlgonnec. Magnificent religious cnscmhle: church re- 
built in the 1 7th- 1 8th century, with notable baroque wooden fur- 
nishings; cemetery gateway of 1587; ossuary with Corinthian orders 
(1677); calvary with three crosses (1610). 

Bibliog Brest. Vannes. CAF. 1914. PP- * 79 . 538. 

Treguter. Of monastic origin. - Cathedral. Hastings Tower over 
north transept, 12th century. Reconstruction begun in 1339*. diotf 
and apse, 1380-1425; aide chapels of a later period. Spire of lateral 
south tower, 18th century, in Gothic style. Choir stalls, 1508^09- 
Cloister of archaizing type (15th cent.), with wooden vaulting. 
Many half-timbered Gothic houses. 

Bibliog. R. Cnmon, Saint-Brieuc, CAF, 1949. P. 102. 

Vannes (anc. Darioritum). Capital of the Veneti; bishopric fro® 1 
the 5th century; from the 6th, an independent county. - Cathedr* 
of St-Pierre, of the I5th-i6th century, without aisles; apse of the i8tn 
century; round side chapel in Renaissance style (i537)« Foffl^ 
Jesuit chapel (1652), with a large marble altarpiece (1684). - Medicvs 
walls and gates. - Maison du Parlement de Bretagne, early 15th century 
aeat of the Musle de la Sociltl Polymathiquc du Morbihan (local P 1 *' 
history). 

Bibliog. Brest, Vsnnes. CAF. 1914. P. 401; J. Blsrex, La Cathldrd* 
de Vannes, Vannes. 1929. 
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Maim. Department* of Meyenne and Sarthe. Romanesque 
churches are rare, owing to the very early adoption of cross-rib 
vaulting. In the 16th century the chAteeux of the Loire hod a marked 
•tylistic influence. 

Bisuoa. Angers, Saumur, a vola., CAF, igio; H. Soulange-Bodin. 
Chlteaux du Maine et de V Anjou. Paris, 1934. 

Evron. Beautiful church with a Romanesque nave; transept and 
elegant choir with ambulatory, 14th century; fortified tower, in the 
Chapel of St-Crdpin (lath cent.), vault painting with Christ in Glory. 

Biblioo. B. Leffcvrs-Pontal is. L’Eglise abbatiale d’Evron. B. Monu- 
mental* 1903. p. * 99 . 

La Ferti-Bemard. The town grew aremd ^ hexagonal castle. 

- Church of Notre- Damages- Marais, in flamboyant stvl<5 ( 450- 
1500). Choir (iS 3 S) end apeidal chapel by Msthuriii IMgJ/orde; 
Renaissance elements, such as medallions with Roman btl*t%, citfer*d 
ceilings; stained-glass windows of the 16th century, soma of &om 
by Robert Courtois; organ cose (1501) by E. Baudot. - City walls 
and gates of the 1 5th century. - Merited with an open timber roof 
(1536). 

Biblioo. L. Charles, Histoire dc La Ferti-Bemard, Msmers. 1877; 

I„ Calcndint. 1 -es Verriirea de Ls Ferti-Bemard. Sable. 1034. 

La Fliche. ' The city developed around a fortress that rose beside 
the Ixnre in the nth century. Most notable is the Pxytanic (military 
school, former Jesuit college) of the 17th century, which comprises a 
chapel by Father E. Martcllonge (1607-40), with rich sculptural 
decoration and fine stone and marble furnishings; buildings disposed 
iround several courtyards; and a monumental gateway. 

BlBL!t>o. A. de Rochemonteix, Lc College de La Flichc, 4 vola., Le 
Mena. 18 8 m. 

Laval. The city owes its origin to a castle founded about 1020. 

- Cathedral. Transept and bell tower, nth century; aisleleos nave 
with vaulting of Angevin type, mid- 12th century; subsequent altera- 
tions. - Vieux-Chiteau, with a cylindrical donjon of the Romanesque 
period that leads into a late medieval hall with a magnificent timber 
vault. - Nouvesu-ChAteau, with Renaissance ornamentation (1540). 

- Bridge over the Mayence with Gothic arches (13th cent.). - Remains 
of city walla; gate of the 15th century. - Music d’Art; sculptures and 
paintings, - In the suburbs. Church of Notre -Dame d'Aviniires 
(1140-70). Romanesque apse with ambulatory; Aross-rib vaults over 
nave and tranoept; spire by Jamet Neveu (1534). 

Bnu.ioo. L.-J. Hamard. Etudes arch iolo gin >aes sio* la cathidrale de 
baval. I.avnl, 1895; Lc DiocAac dc Laval, Lyona. .939. 

I«e Lude. Town dominated by a castle that belonged to Jchan 
tic bullion, chamberlain of I^ouis XI. Angle towers with machicola- 
tions North wing with Gothic facade (15th cent.) South wing (1520- 
10) m Renaissance style, decorated with medallions; reliefs around 
the windows and dormers. East wing in Ix>ui*» XVI style, by the 
architect Barre. Courtyard redone m the 17th century. Fine interior. 

Hiiimou F. Gcbclm, Lea ChAteaux de la Renaissance. Paris. 1927. 

P 141. 

Le Mans (anc. Vindonum). Capital of the Cenomani; from the 
3d century a bishopric; very active in the Carohngian period. - Church 
of Notre- Darnc-dc-la-Couturc, with vestiges of the late 10th century 
in the crypt, choir, and transept. Ambulatory of the nth century. 
N«ve altered in the late 12th century to carry vaults of Angevin type. 
Facade with two towers and a portal with the Last Judgment and stat- 
ues of apostles (13th cent.). Virgin and Child by G. Pilon (1571)* 
' Cathedral of St-Julien (VI, PL. 295). with lateral walls of the nth 
century, cross-rib vaults of the first half of the 12th century; Gothic 
choir with double ambulatory and chapels, begun in 1217. Romanesque 
west facade with small atones in a reticulated pattern; fs9sdc of 
the north transept in flamboyant style; on the south flank, a late- 12th- 
century portal with tympanum, archivolts, and statue-columns. Stained 
Rlass of the lath century (Assumption, legend of St. Julian) and of 
the 13th; in the ambulatory, tomb of Charles VI of Anjou (d. i 47 *)» 
formerly attributed to F. Laurana, and tomb of Guillaume du Bellay 
S d > 543 ). in the style of Pierre Bontcmps. - Chapel of the Visitation 
*730), by the Mathurin Riballicra, father and son, fine example of 
foe rococo. - Gallo-Roman wall (late 3d or early 4th cent.), in gTeat 
P«rt preserved. Remains of a theater. - Ward of the Hospital of Coif- 
fort. ■ Planta genet foundation (1180), divided into three aisles and cov- 


ered with cross-rib vault*. - House colled Queen Bcrengeri*'* (1440- 
1515)# with a wooden upper story. Shelters a museum of decorative 
and folk art - House of Adam end Eve, 1520-25. - H6tel du Grab*- 
toire (1528-42), in Renaiaaano* style. - Hdtel du Petit-Louvre, in 
classicizing style. - Social Security Building, by J. Le Couteur (1957). 

- Muaie Archiologique, in the crypt of the forget fcoli-piate church 
of St-Pierre-de-la-Cour, at one time chapel of the counts of Maine* 

- Mum* de Tcoai: champlevi enamel representing Geoffrey Plants^* 
enet (12th cent.); important collection of paintings; etc. 

Bbliog. A. Lcdru, La Cathidrale du Mona. Saint- Ju lien, ad ed.. 

Le Mans. 1923; G. Fleury, La Cathidrale du Mans, Peril. 1935; R, Vasaaa, 

La Maiton-Dieu dli Cocrfort au Mona. B. Monumental. >954. p. 61; A. 
Grenier. Manuel drorchiolosie gallo-romaine, Paris, 1958. p. 847. 

Solesmes. Benedictine abbey. Church with modem choir; nave 
and transept built in the late Middle Ages on Romanesque foundations. 
Large sculptural groups in the transept: the Depotition (1496), formerly 
attributed to M. Colombo, and the Domdtion of the Virgin (z6th cent.), 
with architectural elements and Renaissance reliefs. 

Bibmog. M. C. de La Tremblaye, Les Sculptures dc I’iglise abbatiale 
de Solesmes, Solesmes, 1892; J. Hourlier, Les Egliscs de Solesmes, Solesmes. 
19 SI. 

Anjou . Department of Maine-et-Loire. Anjou's religious edifices 
include a number of pre-Romanesque churches, churches of the 12th 
century generally modeled on Poitevin types, and Gothic ones with 
the characteristic * 'Angevin vault." A Maecenean bent on the part 
of the counts of Anjou stimulated remarkable artistic achievements 
in the 14th and 1 5th centuries, outstanding among which are the tap- 
estries of Angers, commissioned by Louis 1 d* Anjou, and the castles 
of Angers and Snuinur, embellished by King Reni (the Good}. The 
region also preserves chAteaux of the Renaissance and the 17th century. 

Bibuoc. J. BertheU, L* Architecture Plan rage net. Poitiers. CAF. 1903. 
p. 234: Arisen, Saumur. 2 vola., CAF. xoio: H. Soulange-Bodin. ChAteaux 
du Maine et de V Anjou. Pans. 1034* 

Angers (anc. Juliomagua). Capital of the Andccavi, important 
Roman colony with thermae, circus, and amphitheater. Under the 
Plantagenets the city was almost a second capital of England; Henry II, 
especially, enriched it with numerous edifices. - Church of St-Martin. 
Rebuilding begun with the choir about 1150, in Romanesque style, 
over the remains of a funerary basilica of the Carolingian period and 
of a Merovingian sanctuary . - Abbey church of Lc Ronceray, of the 
jith century, partly in ruins. North lateral wall showing reticulated 
work (1028); nave and aisles, transept, and east end, 1088-1119. - 
Cathedral of St-Maurice. Aislcless nave of the mid- 12th century with 
Angevin vaults; transept and choir, late 12th century; apse, 13th cen- 
tury. Main portal with statue-columns (late 12th cent.). Central 
tower by Jean dc Lespine (1540). Baroque high altar with baldachin 
(1757)* - Da Trinity, church built in the second half of the 12th cen- 
tury. Wide aislcless nave with lateral niches and Angevin vaults. 
Octagonal bell tower of the mid- 16th-century on a Romanesque base. 

- Of the destroyed Abbey of St-Aubin there subsists a tower (1130) 
and remains of the Romanesque cloister with historiated capitals. - 
Church of St-Scrgc. Choir with light graceful columns and Angevin 
vaults (13th cent ). - Former episcopal palace, with a Romanesque 
hall divided into two aisles and covered with groined vaults. - Hos- 
pital of St- Jean, one of the oldest and finest complexes of its kind 
(1174-86). Large vaulted hall (pl. 380) divided into three aisles; 
chapel; cloister with a Renaissance wing. - Castle (PL. 381), one of 
the outstanding feudal residences in France, erected under St. Louis 
(1228-38). Pentagonal curtain wall with enormous round towers, 
built of slate, sandstone, and granite. Within, chapel and pavilion 
with turrets (15th cent., the latter almost totally rebuilt in the 19th 
cent.). - House of Adam, of wood and brick, with wooden sculptures 
(15th cent.). - Logis Barrault (1487), with a fine spiral staircaa*. Con- 
tains a library and several museums. - Logis Pinci, probably by Jean 
dc Lespine (1523-35), with elegant sculptural decoration. - On the 
Place du ChAteau, a statue of King Reni by David d'Angers. - Mu- 
see des Tapisseries (in the castle): famous series of tapestries illustrating 
the Apocalypse (VI, pl. 387), commissioned in the late 14th century 
by Louis I d’Anjou from the Parisian Nicolas Bataille, who executed 
them after the cartoons of Hennequin de Bruges. - Music Archio- 
logique (in the Hospital of St-Jean): medieval works of local origin. 

- Music des Beaux- Arts (in the Logis Barrault): paintings by Wat- 
teau, Lancret, Greuze; sculptures by David d'Angera; etc. 

Biblioo. L. de Farcy. Monographic de la cathidrale, d’ Angers, 4 volt.. 
Angers, 1901-26; Angers. Saumur, 1 , CAF. 1910. p. 153; C. Urseau. Les 
Monuments sneiens de Is ville d* Angers, Angers, 1912; J. Levron, L'Abbeye 
Ssint-Aubin d’ Angers. Angers. 1937; G. H. Forsyth, Jr.. The Church of 
Saint Martin at Angers. Princeton, I9S3: R. Planchenault, Les Tapisseries 
d' Angers, Paris, 1955; A. Grenier, Manuel d'archiologie gallo-romaine. 
Paris, 1958, p. 839: C. Urseau, La Cathddnle d* Angers, Paris n.d. 
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Brisaac. One of the finest chAteaux of the region, in Urge pert 
rebuilt by Marshal of France Charles de CoesA (1610-20). Consists 
of two wings at right angles to each other. East wing with two 14th- 
century angle towers and a domed pavilion in Italianate style. 

Biblioo. C. Gautier* Histoire de Brisaac. Angers, xoao, 

Cunault. Owes its origin to a monastery of the 9th century, of 
which there subsists the Romanesque church rebuilt in the second half 
of the 1 2th century. Tower (1100-50) decorated with arcatures. 
Long nave with aisles, of Poitevin type, whose first three bays carry 
Angevin vaults; choir with ambulatory; notable sculptured capitals. 

Biblioo. Baronne Brincord. Cunalt: Sea chapiteaux du XI l 9 siAcle, 
Paris, 1937. 

Fontevnult. Abbey founded in the 1 ith century. - Abbey church 
consecrated in 1119. Aisleless nave covered by four large cupolas 
on pendentivcs, the northernmost example of this vaulting system 
typical of PArigord; choir with ambulatory. Tombs of various Plantag- 
enets: Henry II, Richard the Lion-Hearted, Eleanor of Aquitaine 
(Ute 12th cent.), among the oldest funerary monuments with recum- 
bent figures. - Abbey buildings: Romanesque kitchen, octagonal in 
plan, originally with eight apsidioles (three have disappeared), each 
provided with a chimney; cloister and chapter house of the 16th 
century, the latter with a remarkable door (1543). - Outside the abbey, 
cemetery chapel of Stc-Catherine (1225), square in plan, with ribbed 
vaults and high central lantern of the 15th century. 

Biblioo. L. Bossehoeuf. Fontcvrauh. Tours 1890. 

Saumur. Site of an important monastery. The city passed to the 
French crown in the 12th century. - Chapel of St- Jean, with vaults 
of Angevin type (12th- 13th cent.). - Church of Notre-Dame-de- 
NantiUy. Romanesque nave and apse (early 12th cent.); transept 
and south aisle in late Gothic style (15th cent.). - Castle overlooking 
the Loire, trapmid in plan, with polygonal angle towers (13th cent.); 
rebuilt in the lilt 24th century, altered in the 16th. Inner courtyard 
with stair turrets. Seat of the MuaAe d'Arts DAcoratifs (medieval and 
Renaissance objects). - On OfFard Island, Maiaon de la Reine de 
Sicile, with a sculptured wooden gable (15th cent.). - Town Hall, 
in flamboyant style, with corbeled octagonal turrets and machicola- 
tions (early i6db cent.). - Ecole de Cavaleric, by M. de la Voglie 
(1768). - Bridge of the 18th century. - In the environs. Church of 
Notre-Dame-des-Ardilliera, heavily damaged by fire in 1940* A ro- 
tunda with cupola (1656-95) precedes the nave. 

Bibliog. Angers, Saumur, I. igoi. p. 3: H. Landais. Saumur et aa 
region. Saumur. 1959. 

Serrant. Magnificent chAteau rebuilt in 1546 after the designs of 
Philibert Delorme, in Renaissance style; altered in the 17th century. 
Includes three rectangular wings flanked by cupola-covered angle 
towers. Chapel in the style of J. Hardouin Mansart, with ■ monu- 
mental tomb of the Marquis and Marquise de Vaubrun, by A. Coy- 


Biblioo. F. Gebelin, Let Chateaux de la Renaiaaance. Paris. 1927. P* 170 

Touraine. Department of |ndre-et-Loire. Very early the region 
became an art center of major importance, partly owing to the presence 
of the rich Abbey of St-Martin de Tours (Carolingian miniatures). 
It preserves numerous vestiges of p re- Romanesque churches and 
some of the oldest monuments of medievsl military architecture 
(Langeais). Romanesque churches show derivstion from Poitevin 
types; early Gothic ones are generally covered with Angevin vaults. 
A* early as 1239 the style of the grest cathedrals manifested itself 
in 'lours. A great artistic flowering took place in the late Middle 
Ages sn Touratne became the favorite residence of the kings of France 
(Loire school, with Fouquet’s paintings and Michel Colombe's 
sculptures). As s result, the Renaissance, too, found a particularly 
favorable environment in Touraine from the end of the 15th century 
(Amboisc). Some of the most famous chateaux of the Loire were 
built during the reign of Francis I (Azay-le-Rideau, Chenonccau). 
The art of the 17th and 18th centuries is not so well represented. 

Biblioc. G dr Grandmsison. Tours archAologique. Paris, 1879; H. 
Guerlin, L.es ChAteaux dr Touratne. Pans. 1020. A. Ilallays, I^a Touraine, 
Paris. 1930; R. Raniurd. La Touratne archtologique. Tours. 1930: G. Plst, 
L’Art de hAtir cn France den Komsins A Tan noo, Paris, 1939. Tours, CAF, 
1948. 

Amboise. Christianized in the 4th century; fortified for some 
time already before it passed under royal dominion in 1434. - Church 
of St-Denia, with Angevin vaults and capitals showing animal and 


plant motifs (12th cent). - CKAteau, partly destroyed, in flamboyant 
style, with early Renaissance decorative elements of 1496 and later. 
Main components: wing fisting the Loire (1491), with towers and 
gallery; Louis XU wing, with round turrets; Tour des Minimca, 
with s spiral ramp; the Gothic Chapel of St-Hubert (1493), whose 
faeade is decorated with a high relief representing the vision of the 
saint. - Town Hall, in Renaissance style (early 16th cent.). - Near 
Amboise, the small chAteau of Clos-LuoA, in brick and atone (late 
15th cent), where Leonardo da Vinci died. - In the Forest of 
Chanteloup, Orientalizing pagoda of six stories by L.-D. Le Camus 
(I775-78)- 

Bibliog. L. Boasebeeuf, Amboise: Le ChAteau, la ville et le canton, 
Tours, 1897: F. Gebelin, Los ChAteaux de la Renaissance, Paris, 1937, 
p. 37: F. Lesueur, Le Chiteeux d’ Amboise, Peris, 1939: P. de Veissitre, 
Le ChAteau d* Amboise. Paris, 1935. 

Azay-le-Rideau. Church with portions that may be pre-Roman- 
esque (decoratively patterned masonry). - Magnificent chAteau (1518- 
20), already Italianate in taste, with s straight staircase, one of the 
earliest in France. 

Biblioo. F. Gebelin, Lee ChAteaux de la Renaissance, Peris. 1937, 
p. 51: C. Terraase. L’Art des chAteeux de Is Loire, Paris, 1927, p. 119; P.- 
M. Auras. CAF. Tours, 1948. p. 278: G.-M. Chsuveau, The ChAteau of 
Aray-lc-Rideau. Paris, n.d. 

Beaulieu-lis-Loches. Of the Romanesque abbey church con- 
secrated in 1007 there subsist walls of the nave and portions of the 
transept; a 12th-century bell tower with stone spire also survives. 
The present edifice, utilizing parts of the Romanesque one, was 
built after the Hundred Years’ War. Inside, a Virgin of Sorrow* 
of wood (15th cent.). - Church of St-Laurent, with elegant Angevin 
vaults (13th cent.). 

Biblioo. J. Vallery-Radot. Tours, CAF. 1948. p. 126. 

Candes. Large church probably erected on die spot wherr 
St. Martin died. Choir with aisles, xzth century; nave and aisles 
(whose axis deviates from that of the choir), 13th century, covered 
with Angevin vaults. Lateral north porch with a central pilliu statuary 
on the theme of the Last Judgment, the most notable example of 
Gothic sculpture in Touratne (late 13th cent.). 

Biblioo. Angers, Saumur. I. CAF. 1010. p. 39 . 

Champigny-tur-Veude. Splendid chAteau of the Bourbon family, 
of which there subsist the 16th-century entrance pavilion, in Ren- 
aissance style, and the chapel. Chapel (1507-94) with an aislelesi 
nave decorated with heraldic emblems; porch with Corinthian and 
Ionic orders; external arcaded galleries along the sides; large stained 
glass windows (1543) with representations of the Bourbons. 

Bibliog. L. Boeacboeuf. Lc ChAteau et la Sainte-Chapelle de Champtavy- 
sur-Veude, Tours. 1881; E. PApin. Champigny-tur-Veude et Richelieu, 
Paris, 1928. 

Chenonccau. One of the first Renaissance chAtesux in France 
(pl. 398; VIII, pl. 437), in the style of Chambord. Donjon of the 
15th century, vestige of the fortress of the Marques family. Rectan- 
gular main structure (1513 ff.) with angle turrets, to which Philibert 
Delorme (1556-59) added a long two-storied building supported by 
five arches rising from the Cher River. Inside notable paintings and 
furnishings. 

Bibliog. F. Gebelin. Lea ChAteaux de la Renaiaaance. Paris, i 9 > 7 - 
p. 81; C. Terraase. Lc ChAteau de Chenonccsux. Paris, 1928. 

Chinon. Celtic settlement; then Roman caatrum; one of the chief 
French strongholds throughout the Middle Ages. - Church of 
St-Mexme, with a pre- Romanesque nave and a narthex of the nth 
century surmounted by two Gothic towers. - Church of St-Mauricc. 
Nave of the 12th century with Angevin vaults; south aisle added 
in the 16th century. Romanesque bell tower with high stone spire 
- Church of St-Etiennc (1477-83), with a flamboyant portal. - Large 
castle, about 435 yd. long and 75 yd. wide, that consisted of three 
contiguous fortresses. There subsist s Romanesque tower with Angevin 
vaults; numerous towers of the 13th century; remains of the Grand 
Logis, dating back mainly to Charles VII. - Many houses of tn e 
14th, 15th, and 16th centuries, often half-timbered. - MuaAe du 
Vicux Chinon. 

Biblioo. E. PApin. Chinon, Paris, 1924: R- Croset, Tours, CAF. IV 4 ®- 

P 342. 

Cravant. Church with a 9th-century nave. 

Biblioo. R. Crozet, Tours, CAF. 1948. p. 364- 
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Langeaia. Castle comprising * rectangular Romanesque donjon, 
built in 994 by the count of Aqjou Fulk Nerra, and an edifice of die 
reign of Louie XI with three big towers and well-preserved interior. 
Now constitutes e museum. 

Biblioo. L. Botsebasuf. Langetls et son chfttesu, Tpgr*, 1891; F. 
Leiueur, Tours, CAF, 1948, p. 378 * 

he Liget Ruined charterhouse of which there survive a large 
portal in rococo style and the Chapel of St-Jean (nth cent.), circular 
in form, decorated with late Romanesque murals (scenes from the 
life of Christ and the Virgin). 

Bibltoo. M. Thibout, Tours, CAF. 1048. p. 173. 

Lochee. The town grew around a fortified Monastery, Castle 
with a lath-century rectangular doqjoa and a curtain wall wi& round 
towers. In the courtyard, Church of St-Oura, with an uth^ntury 
nave covered in the late lath century with two pyramidal t^aults; 
towers with epircs aurmonting the crossing and the facade; Urge 
Gothic porch. Logia Royal (14th-! 6th cent.), in flamboyant style, 
with a loggia facing the courtyard; in an adjoining tower, tomb of 
Agnfc* Sorel, a Burgundian work probably by Jacques Morel (15th 
cent.). - In the town, half-timbered houses (15th cent.) and Renaissance 
Town Hall (16th cent) by Jean Baudouin (Beaudouin). 

Biblioo. J. Vallery-Radot. Loches. Paris, «9S4. 

Mettray. In the neighborhood, exceptional dolmen 36 ft. long 
and 12 ft high. 

Montrtaor. Former collegiate church (1520-30), containing the 
tomb of the Baatamays with three recumbent effigies in marble 
(Loire school, early 16th cent). - Castle comprising a double cumin 
wall with towers end a small chfttesu of the time of Louis XII. 

Biblioo. J. VaUwy-IUdot. Tours, CAF, 1948. p. 195. 

Tsvant. Church of the late nth century; crypt decorated with 
12th-century frescoes. 

Biai.kkl H. Moyrmnd. Let Presque* de r 4 eli*r de Tsvant. Tour*. 

lours (anc. Caesarodunum). Capital of the Turoni about the 
beginning of our era; important bishopric and theological center 
throughout the Middle Ages; favorite residence of the kings of France. 
- Of the large double-aisled Basilica of St- Martin there subsist a 
tower forming a porch on the ground story (middle 1 ith-i4th cent.) 
and the south tower of the facade (12th cent). Cloister with Ren- 
nuisance decorations, by Bastien Francois (15*0). - St-Gatien, Gothic 
cathedral begun from the apac in 1246 after qhe plans of Etienne de 
Morugne; completed in the t5th-i6th century with the facade, 
whose towers were crowned in 1507 and 1547. Admirable series of 
stained -gists windows in the choir (second half of 13th cent.); tomb 
of the two sons of Charles VIII, with a sarcophagus in Renaissance 
style (1500-06) and recumbent figures and angels of the school of 
M Colombo. Late Gothic cloister and chapter house (15th cent.). - 
Church of St- Julian (13th cent.), with a Romanesque tower. - Church 
of St-Saturnin (15th cent.), with a nave vaulted in wood. - Chapcllc 
de* Minimea (now Lycfte chapel), of 1630, with rich woodwork. - 
Remain* of Gallo- Roman wall, an amphitheater, and a circular 
monument, probably a temple. - Half-timbered and brick houses, 
15th century. - H6tel de Pierre de Puy (late 15th cent.), of brick and 
atone. - Hfttcl Gouin (15th cent.), redone about 1520 in Renaissance 
Btvle. - Fontaine de Beaune (1511), elegant structure executed from 
the designs of M. Colombo. - Former archiepiscopal palace (now 
mu*,), of the early 17th century, enlarged in 1755 in classicizing 
Mvlc ; portal of the late 18th century. - Fine stone bridge over the 
I.mrc by Bayeux (1765-79), opening on the semicircular Place Choiseul 
dHth cent.). - Music Archlologique: Gallo-Roman, medieval, and 
Roniuswancc collections. - Music dea Beaux-Arts (in the former 
8r dui'pucopiJ palace): paintings by Rigaud, Lergillilrc, Boucher; 
two predcllaa by Mantegna from S. Zeno in Verona. - Library with 
t amlmgian and Romanesque manuscripts. - In the environs, church 

Su, nt-Symphorien (15th cent.), with Renaissance portal ( 1 53 1 )• 
Remains of the chfttesu of Pleasis-lla-T ours (pl. 390)# * n brick and 
stom (late 15th cent.). 

UniLioo. C, de Grandmaison, Tours srchlologiQOc. Pari*, 1879. P- 
, ' l y v lours et le* chftteaux de Tourmine. Psri*. 1905*. F- Salet, La CathS- 
dralr <]«■ Tours. Paris. 1949; A. Grenier. Msnuel d'archlologic gallo-romame. 

1938. p. 682. 

I'ssl. Chfttesu of the isth-i6th century (altered in the 17th), 
Wltil windows in flamboyant style and some Italian decorstive ele- 


ments; chapel of 1520-38, Gothic in structure, Italian Renaissance in 
ornamentation. 

Biblioo. F. Gebelin, Lea Chateaux de la Renaissance. Paris, 1927. 
p. 17a: J. V tilery- Ra dot, Tours, CAF, 1948. p. 326. 

Villandry. Renaissance chfttesu with three wings around a court- 
yard, built about 1532 next to a square donjon of the 24th cent cgy. 
The 16th-century gardens have been reconstituted. Fine collection 
of Spanish paintings and sculptures. 

OrUanait. Two regions are included here: Orllanais proper 
(dept, of Loiret) and Bllsois (dept, of Loir-et-Cher); for Chartres 
and the surrounding area, see Ile-de-France. Carolingian architecture 
and the architecture of the nth century have left precious relics 
at Gcrmigny and Orllana. The greatest Romanesque monument of 



Tours: city plan, (a) Remain* of Gallo-Roman wall: (ft) new Church of 
St-Msrtin and tower* of the destroyed St-Martin; (c) Cathedral; (d) St- 
Saturain; (0) Lycle and former Chapelle dea Minimea; (/) HAtel Gouin; 
(f) former archiepiacopal palace (Muale dea Bcaux-Arta); (A) Notre-Dame- 
la-Riche; (1) Muale Archloloctque; O') St-Julien; (A) stone bridge. 


the region is the church of Saint-Benoh- sur -Loire; exceptional cycles 
of Romanesque mural painting are preserved in the valley of the 
Loire. Gothic architecture was influenced alternately by Ile-de- 
France and Anjou. During the Renaissance the region shared in 
the great artistic flowering that produced the chftteaux of the Loire 
(Blois). Representative of the art of the 17th and 18th centuries are 
the wing at Blois built by F. Mansart (under Louis XIII) and the 
urban planning in Orleans, in the style of J.-A. Gabriel. 

Biblioo. Blois, CAF, 1925: Orleans, CAF, 1930. 

Bcaugency. Town on the Loire. - Church of Notre- Dame, 
influenced by Ile-de-France Gothic style of the 13th century; wooden 
vaults of the 17th century. - Rectangular donjon of the ixth century, 
one of the oldest in France. - Town Hall of about 1526. Fine panels 
of 17th-century embroidery. 

Biblioo. Orleans, CAF. 1930, p. 322. 

Beauregard. Chfttesu built about 1545, in the style of Serlio; 
later enlarged. The chapel (destroyed) was decorated with frescoes 
by Niccolb del) 'Abate. 

Biblioo. F. Gebelin, Let Chftteaux de Is Renaissance, Paris, 1927, 
p. 33 . 

Blois. Of Merovingian origin; medieval county; favorite residence 
of French sovereigns throughout the Renaissance. - Church of 9 t-Ni- 
colas (formerly St-Lomer). Ambulatory, transept, and lantern, 
1138-86; nave and aisles, fa9ade and towers, about taio. Monastery 
buildings in classicizing style (1669-1723). - Church of St-Satumin. 
Vestiges of an 1 ith-century structure; entirely rebuilt from the 15th 
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to the 17th century. Portals in flamboyant style (16th cent.). Ren- 
aissance side chapel (1528). Cemetery of St-Satumin, with timber- 
roofed galleries (16th cent). - Cathedral of St- Louis, begun about 
1520, incorporating a Romanesque tower. Reconstruction, begun 
in 1679, characterised by persistence of Gothic style. - Church of 
St-Vincent-de-Paul (former Jesuit church), in classicizing style but 
with Gothic features, built after the plans of Father £. Martellange 
(1626-71). - The chAteau, at the confluence of the Loire and the 
Arrou, is a complex of buildings of various periods, disposed around 
an irregular courtyard. Some towers of the curtain wall and the 
Salle des Etata, with a central row of columns and wooden vaults, 
are of the 13th century. A new wing of brick and stone, with arcaded 
gallery, was begun in 1440 under Charles d’OrlAans. The wing 
that provides the entrance to the chAteau was built under Louis XII 
(1498-1503); also of brick and stone, with flamboyant decorations, 
it has an arcaded gallery (already in Renaissance style) facing the 
courtyard and an equestrian statue of the king (redone) over the 
portal. In 1519 Francis I, with the help of various architects, among 
them Jacques Sourdeau and perhaps Domenico da Cortona, began 
the great adjacent wing in a style inspired by the Lombard Renaissance; 
the exterior facade has two upper stories of loggias; the courtyard 
facade has a projecting spiral staircase in an octagonal cage. Finally 
under Gaston d*Orl£ans, during the reign of Louis XIII, a general 
reconstruction in classicizing style was undertaken after the designs 
of F. Mansart; only the southwest wing, housing a monumental stair 
well was completed. The apartments, which have been restored, 
shelter an important collection of paintings. - HAtel d’Alluye (ca. 
1508), built in imitation of the Louis XII wing of the chAteau. 
Toward the courtyard, galleries decorated with medallions. - H6tel 
Sardini, of the early Renaissance. Oratory with remarkable murals. 
- Former episcopal palace (now Town Hall), after the plans of 
Jacques Gabriel (early 18th cent.). 

Bibliog. F. Lcsucur. L'EvAchA de Bloia. Blois. 1900: F. and P. Lcaueur, 
Le ChAteau de Blois. Paris, 1914-21: F. Lcsucur. Bloia. CAF, 1935. p. 0; 
F. Gebelin. Lea Chiteaux de la Renaissance. Paris. 1927. P- 55- 

Chambord. One of the most important chateaux of the Loire 
valley (PL. 398), begun in 1519 under Francis 1 . Rectangular plan 
(512x384 ft.); big cylindrical angle towers; massive central main 
building containing a magnificent staircase (I, PL. 387) in the form 
of a double helix and crowned with dormer windows, chimneys, 
spires, and lantern turrets. Ornamentation inspired by the Lombard 
Renaissance. 

Biblioo. F. Gebelin. Les Chateaux de la Renaissance. Pans, 1927, 
p. 68; P. Schommer. Lc ChAteau de Chambord. Pans. 1958; H. Guerlin, 
Le ChAteau de Chambord. Paris, n.d. 

Cha urnon t- s ur- Loire. ChAteau. square in plan, composed of three 
wings (the fourth is destroyed): a Gothic one (1465-81) with a big 
angle tower; two of the early 16th century, with an entrance gate 
fortified by two towers at the angle where these wings meet. Early 
example of decoration in the Italian manner. 

Biblioo. L. Boascbceuf. Le ChAteau de Chaumont. Tours. 1906; F. 
Lcaueur. Bloia. CAF. 1925. D- 454: F. Gebelin. Lcs Chiteaux de la Renais- 
sance. Paris. 1927. P. 79 - 

Chcvcmy. ChAteau built in a vast park by the architect Jacques 
Boyer about 1634. Square pavilions with domes linked by two wings 
to a central structure. Granc^ staircase ornamented with bas-reliefs. 
Interior: tapestries, wood paneling with paintinga by a native of 
Blois Jean Mosnier (1640-56). Orangery of the 18th century. 

Biblioo. M. Aubcrt. Blois, CAF, 1925. p. 480; M. Bltncher-Le Bour- 
his, Le ChAteau de Chevemy. Pahs. 1950. 

ClAry. Basilica of Notre-Dame (ca. 1449-85), vast and harmonious 
edifice built mainly under the auspices of Louis XI, who was buried 
there (1483); statue of the king by Michel Bourdin (1617), replacing 
one destroyed by the Huguenots; Chapel of St- Jacques (1518), in 
Renaissance style. 

Bibliog L. Jarry. Histoire de ClAry ct dr 1’Affhse colllgiale et chape 11c 
royalc dr Notre-Damc dc ClAry. Orleans. 1899. 

Gcrmigny-des-Pres. Church, the most important Carolingian 
monument in France (III, pls. 50, 51). built in the late 8th century 
by the Visigoth Theodulf, counselor of Charlemagne, and reconstructed 
in the 19th century. Central plan; originally four apses. In the 
main apse, mosaic with a blue ground representing the ark of the 
covenant. Remains of stucco wall decoration. 

Bibuog. J. Hubert. OrlAans. CAF, 1930. p. 534; A. Khatchatnan. 
Notes sur (’architecture de l'Aglisc de Gcrmtsny-dcs-PrAt, Cahiera ArchAo- 
iogiquet. 1954. P- 161. 


Gien. ChAteau, called Anne de Beaqjeu’s (1494-1500), with walls 
of red and black bricka forming a lozenge pattern. - Large atone 
bridge of the x6th century over the Loire. 

Bxbliog. M. Beaulieu. Petits h 6 tcls de la Renaissance claaeiquc A Gien. 
B. Monumental. 1937 . p. 219. 

Lavardin. Village with old houaea. - Church of St-Geneat, of 
the nth century. Nave with square piers and a wooden vault Murals 
of the 12th century: Last Judgment and Baptism of Christ. - Church 
of St-GildAric (1037-47), in ruins. - Remains of a large Gothic castle 
with a rectangular donjon of the Romanesque period. 

Bibliog. AbbA Plat. Blois. CAF, 192s. P- 3 13. 

M Anars. ChAteau begun in 1646, continued by J.-A. Gabriel 
and J.-G. Soufflot about 1764. Rectangular structure with lateral 
pavilions. Splendid French park. 

Bibliog. F. Leaueur, MAnars: Lc ChAteau. les jardins. Paris. 1913. 
J. Chavigny. Le ChAteau de MAnars. Paris, 1934. 

Montargis. Church of the Madeleine. Gothic nave with aisles 
(13th cent.); fine Renaissance choir with ambulatory and chapels 
(1540-1608), perhaps by Jacques Androuet Duccrceau. - Town Hall 
with museum of paintings; in the garden, series of mullioned windows 
of the 12th century (from a demolished house). 

Bibliog. E. Jarry, OrlAana, CAF. 1930. p. 190. 

Montoirc. Romanesque Chapel of St-Gillea, on a trilobed plan; 
in the three apsidal half domes, famous 12th-century frescoes. 

Bibliog. Abl>A Plat. Blots, CAF. 1925. P- 293: R. GArard. Saint-GHIct 
dr Montoirc. Paris, 1933. 

Orleans. On the emplacement of the Gallic city of Cenabum, 
conquered by Caesar in 52 B.C.; bishopric from the 3d century; im- 
portant political center during the Middle Ages (councils and corona- 
tions); besieged by the English during the Hundred Years' War; 
several times occupied by the Huguenots in the 16th century. Not- 
withstanding heavy damages sustained during World War II, thr 
city retains an 18th-century aspect. - Church of St-Aignan. Crypt 
with ambulatory belonging to a church of 980-1029; upper church 
in flamboyant style. - Cathedral of Stc-Croix, begun with the apse 
in 1287 on the emplacement of two previous edifices; building continued 
until the 18th century. Facade with two towers by Jacques Gabriel 
and L.-F. Trouard. Woodwork in the choir (1702-06) designed by 
Gabriel and carved by Jules Dcgoullons. - Church of St-Euveite, 
begun about 1 170; rebuilt in the 15th century, revaulted in the 17th.- 
Church of Notre- Daroe-dc-Rccouvra nee (1513-19), one of the first 
Renaissance churches in France. - Remains of a late imperial 
wall. - House where Joan of Arc lived in 1429 (badly damaged during 
the war). - Salle des Th&ses, former university library with cross-nb 
vaulting (late 15th cent.). - Former town hall (1503-13), with Ren* 
aisaance features. - Houses dating from the reigns of Francis I 
and Henry II. - Cemetery of the 16th century, with a monumental 
portal and timber-roofed galleries. - The heart of the city owes its 
appearance to urban planning dating from the reign of Louis XV. 
A square with pavilions leads into an arcade-bordered street (psrdy 
rebuilt after the war), designed by J. Hupeau, who also planned 
the bridge over the Loire (1751-58) that prolongs the street. - MusAe 
Historique: magnificent ancient bronzes, including the famed Gallo- 
Roman boar discovered at Neuvy-en-Sulliaa. - MusAe des Besux-Aft* 
bust of Chancellor de Morvillicrs by G. Pilon; French works of the 
18th century: Boucher, Drouais, Perroneau, busts by Jean Pigslle- - 
Library with Carolingian and Romanesque manuscripts from Saint- 
Benoit. 

Bibliog. G. Chenesscau, Sain tr -Croix d’OrlAsns. 3 vols., Paris. 

P. Vitry. Lc MusAe d’OrlAans. Paris. 1922; OrlAana. CAF, 193®. P- *• 
Lcsucur. Saint- Aignan d’OrlAsns, B. Monumental. 1957. P. |fe *- 

Saint- Aignan-sur-Cher. Church of the lath century, 
Romanesque in character but with Gothic vaults; sculptured caprt* 1 *- 
- Houses of the 14th to 16th century. - Renaissance Town Hall. 
ChAteau rebuilt in the 16th century under the Beauvilliers. 

Bibliog. F. DeshouliAres. Blois, CAF, 102s. P- 378. 

Sain t-Benoit-sur- Loire. Abbey church, one of the moat HPP ort ^ 
Romanesque monuments in France, begun in 1065. ^ 9 ”' 
mounted by s tower, with sculptured capitals. Deep chow 
aisles, over a crypt of the second half of the nth century; ap** 
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ambulatory; nave And aisles of the mid- 12th century. North side 
porta) with 1 jth-century sculptures (tympanum, statue-columns). 
In the choir, tomb of Philip I; fine stalls (1413) in the nave. 

Biblioo. M. Aubert. Orleans. CAP. igjo. p. 569; J. Banchere-u. L’Egliae 
t ic Saint - Benolt-sur- Loire et Germigny-dea-Pre*. Paris. i y30 ; G. Chenea- 
N rau. L’Abbaye de Fleury A Saint- Benolt-aur- Loire. Faria, jg 3I . 

Sully-sur-Loire. Vast castle comprising buildings of various 
periods. Donjon of the late 14th century, rectangular structure with 
a steep pointed roof, four round angle towers, and a fortified entrance. 
Perpendicular to the dory on, long wing consisting of two buildings 
(one of the i6th-i7*h cent., the other modem) connected by an 
entrance pavilion. 

Biblioo. M. Dumolin, Orleans. CAF, 1930. p. 657. 

VcndAme. Church of the Trinity. Romanesque tr.'Wpt *ith 
Angevin vaults; isolated 12th-century bell tower with spire; nave 
of the 15th century with dereatory; imposing flamboyant facade. 
Choir stalls of the 15th century; Renaissance choir screen; stained 
glass of the nth and 13th centuries. - Abbey guesthouse of the 
13th century. - City gate of the 15th century. 

Biblioo. Blois. CAF. 102s. p. 249; G. Plat, L’EgUoe de la Trinit* 
dr VrndAmc. Paris. 1934. 

Berry. Departments of Cher and Indre. Served by the great 
iruft&road* of Avaricum (Bourgea), capital of Aquitania Prima, the 
rigton enjoyed considerable importance in the Gallo-Roman period. 
Ihe numerous Romanesque churches follow the Benedictine plan 
or belong to a type that fused characteristics of northern and southern 
architecture. In the 13th century the Gothic Cathedral of Bourges 
wax one of the major centers of dissemination of the Ile-de-France 
stvlr. In the late 14th century and in the early 15th the patronage 
of Jean de France, Due de Berry, and of Charles VII stimulated a 
L'test artistic development; many private residences date from then. 

Biblioo G. Hardy and A. Gandilhon, Bourses et lea sbbsyes et chfl- 
traux du Berry, ad ed., Paris. 1936; Baron Hcnnct de Goutcl. Chateaux dr 
L Loire, r du Berry, Paris, 1930; E. Hubert. L<- Baa Berry. Paris. 1030. 
Mount*. CAF. 1931; R. Crnset. I/Art ruman en Berry. Pans. 193a. F. Dr- 
'•huuliirra, Lea Egliacs de France: Cher, Paris. 1933; S. Pajot. l^a Sculpture 
r n Berry A la fin du Moycn Ase. Isaoudun. 1942. H. Soulangr Bodin, ChA- 
uiux du Berry. Pans. 1946. 

Bourges (anc. Avaricum). Capital of the Bituriges; a bishopric 
Irom the 3d century. Under the dukes of Berry it became an art 
ernter renowned throughout Europe. The olo town preserves the 
regular Roman plan and considerable portions of the Gallo-Roman 
* r.!l with brick coursing (4th cent.); houses h**e beer erected over 
certain sections of it. - Cathedral of St-Etienne. begun about 1190 
Nsve with double aisles (I, PL. 386); no transept; large crypt. Main 
ia^adc with five portals; in the central tympanum, grandiose Last 
Judgment (IV, pl. 464); left portion of facade and north tower 
rebuilt in 1508-24. On the portals of the lateral facades (vestiges 
of an anterior Romanesque edifice), statue-column* of the second 
half of the 12th century. Famous act of stained-glass windows of 
the 13th century (VI, pl. 290) (in the choir [VI, PL. 297]. large figures 
of prophets and apostles; in the ambulatory and apsidal chapels, 
episodes from sacred history) and of the 15th (in the side chapels, 
figure* under architectural canopies from the workshops of Jean 
dc Berry and figures of donors of the end of the century). In the 
‘ rypt. recumbent statue of Jean de Berry by Jean dc Cambrai, trans- 
ferred from the destroyed palace chapel. - Church of St-Picrre-le- 
(•uillard, of Burgundian type (i3th-i4th cent.). - Hdtel Jacques 
Ltcur (pl. 381), outstanding example of Gothic secular architecture 
( 1 44 V\s 1). erected on remains of the Gallo-Roman wall. Big courtyard 
^ith arcade* and stair turrets decorated with anecdotul sculpture, 
l.urgr rooms with monumental chimmev pieces; wooden vaulting 
1,1 the form of an inverted keel. Chapel vault painted with angels 
1,1 the .style of Fouquet. — Many late Gothic and Renaissance houses, 
jncUiding half-timbered ones. - H6tcl dea Echcvins, late 15th century. - 
note! Lallcmant, in Gothic style, with Renaissance decorative elements 
cnr ly ibth cent.). - In the HAtcI Jacques Ctrur, important collection 
(> t Medieval paintings and sculptures, including remains of the rood 
" rrcni (13th cent.) of the Cathedral and figures of mourners from 
to ™b of Jean de Berry (15th cent.). - MuoAc du Berry, in the 
M ; ),d Cujna (1515): pre-Roman and Gallo Homan objects; collection 
(,t Paintings. 

Hiiilkkj. A.-T. dc Girardot. Histoirr et invcntaire du tr*»or dc la 
vviv lrttk rJr Bourges, Mcmoires dc Is SociAtA dea antiquairca dc France. 
a l 8 *®- A Hornet, La CsthAdralc de Bourgea. Paria. 101 1; P. Gauchery 
A t| t . Grossouvre. Notre vieux Bourgea, Bourgea, 191a; Bourges, LAr. 
n1, l> 9. A Saint-SupAry, Saint-Eticnne de Bourges. Never#. I 9 S 4 . 


Brinay. Church with Romanesque frescoes related to Anglo- 
Norman art, representing the life of Christ and the labon of the 
months. 

BaiLioc. F. DcthouliArcs. Bourges, CAF. 1931, p. 346. 

Chtaeaumeillant. Site of a walled Gallic oppidum. - Church of 
St-Genes, 12th century. Nave with aisles; east end of Benedictine 
type with an apse and six apsidiolcs. 

Biblioo. F. Deahowlisr^a, Bourgea, CAF. 1931, p* 22s. 



Bourgea: plan of the center of the city. (0) Remain* of Gallo-Roman wall; 
( b ) outline of medieval wall; (r) Cathedral; (</) St-Picrre-le-Guillard; (e) 
Ecole dea Beaux- Arts; (f) Hdtel Lallemant; (g) Hdtel Cujaa. with the MuaAc 
du Berry; (A) Town Hal); (1) Hdtel Jacques Cocur. 


DAola. Seat of an abbey. - Scanty remains of the 12th-century 
abbey church: high bell tower with stone spire; fragments of a carved 
tympanum in the lapidary museum of Ch&teauroux. 

Biblioo. J. Hubert. L’Abbatialc Notrc-Damc de DAola, B. Monumental, 
1927. P. s: J. Hubert, L’Abbsye de DAola et lea constructions monastiquea 
dc la fin de 1 ’Apoquc carol ingienne, Cshiers ArchAologiques. 1957 . p. ISS- 

Hcnrichemont. City founded by Sully in 1608, built according 
to a regular plan by S. de Brosae. Central square with eight radiating 
streets. 

Bibliog. C. Gauchery. L’ Architecture en Berry ooua le rAgne de Henri 
IV ... . MAmoires dc I’Union de* aociAtAs aavante* de Bourges, 1049-50. 
P. 77. 

Issoudun. Medieval stronghold. - Cylindrical donjon (Tour 
Blanche) of the time of Philip Augustus (1202). - Late Gothic belfry 
and hospital; in the latter, hall decorated with two monumental trees 
of Jesse in high relief. 

Bihlioo. J Jugand. Hiatoirc dc THdtcl-Dieu dTaaoudun, Issoudun, 
1881. A. Chevalier, Isaoudun, issoudun. 1934. 

Mehun-sur-Yevre. Church of the nth- 12th century with a 
modem wooden vault; 15th-century chapel. - Ruins of a castle 
sumptuously rebuilt by Jean de Berry (1367-90); reproduced in the 
Trh Riches Heures of Chantilly. 

Biblioo. A. de Champeaux and P. Gauchery, Lea Travaux d’art exA- 
cutAs pour Jean dc France, due de Berry, Paris, 1894; Bourgea, CAF. 1931. 
p. 329 . 
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Meillant. Castle of the 14th century, transformed in flamboyant 
style, with Renaissance elements, by Charles II d’Amboise (1500-10). 
Polygonal stair turrets. 

Bibliog. M. Pumolin, Bourses. CAF. iq.ii. p. 154. 

Neuvy-Saint-Sepulcre. Church of the nth century consisting 
of a nave and a rotunda encircled by an aisle, in imitation of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulcher in Jerusalem; capitals with foliage 
and figures. 

Bim.100. K. Michcl-Dansac. Bourses, CAF, IQ.11. p. 521. 

Noirlac. Abbey, one of the finest existing examples of Cistercian 
architecture. Large church with a straight east end (1 150-1 3 th cent.); 
chapter house, refectory, storehouse, lath- 13th century; cloister, 
15 th century. 

Bibliog. M. Aubcrt. Bourses. CAF. iq.ii. p. 17s. R. Croxet, L'Ahbaye 
dr Noirlac et I'srchitecturc cuterciennc en Berry, Parts. 1932. 

Valen^ay. Vast chAteau. North wing with a square donjon (ca. 
1540) in the center; towers with domes; west wing of the 17th century 
with gallery; courtyard of the 18th century. 

Bibliog. R. Croxet. Ec Chateau de Valcncay, Paris, 1930. 

Vic (or Vicq). In the church, imposing series of 12th-century 
murals in Langucdocian style, with a rich iconographic program 
(Christ as judge, kings, prophets. Virtues and Vices, life of Christ, 
crucifixion of St. Peter). 

Bibliog. J. Hubert. Bourses. CAF. p. 55b 

Bourbonnais. Department of Allicr. This region, where influences 
from Burgundy and Auvergne mingle, is rich in Romanesque churches. 
In tht late Middle Ages, under the dukes of Bourbon, it became a 
notable art center. 

Bibliog. Moulin*. Never*. CAF. iqij; Alhcr, CAF. 1938; M. Gener- 
mont and P. Pradel. tea Esliaes de France: Allicr, Pans, 1938. 

Bourbon-PArchambault. Of Gallic origin; Roman watering place; 
cradle of the Bourbon family and capital of their fief. - Romanesque 
church with a portal showing Burgundian influence. - Castle, in ruins, 
with three cylindrical towers of the 13th century (raised in the 14th) 
connected by a curtain wall; high lookout tower of the 14th century. 
•* Royal bathing establishment (early 17th cent.), now occupied by 
a museum of folk art. 

Bibliog. F Deshoulifcrea, Souvisny et Bourhon-l'Archambault. ad ed.. 
Pans, 193 s. P. G^lis-Didot. Le ChAteau dr Bourbon-rArchambault. Moulins, 
1947 . 

ChAtcl-Montagne. Former priory dependent on Cluny. - Roman- 
esque church (12th cent.), with a vast porch; nave with aiales and 
false trifonum; deep choir with ambulator)'; central bell tower. 

Bibliog. Allier, CAF. 1938. p. 391 

> 

ChAtcloy (anc. Cordc). Site of a Gallo- Roman oppidum. - Church 
of the 1 2th century with barrel vaulting. Apse decorated with an 
arcature; on the vault, painting of Christ among the Evangelist*. 
(13th cent.?). 

Ribliog Allicr, CAI*. 193H. p 17b 

Khreuil. Former abbey church. Porch surmounted by bell tower, 
1 2th century; nave, 1 ith century; choir with ambulatory and radiating 
chapels in the Gothic style of Ile-de-France; murals of the 12th 
and 15th centuries, 

Hun. !<*(.. Moulins. Never*. CAF. 1913. p. 100. 

Gannai. Town built on an approximately circular plan. At its 
center. Stc-Omx, Gothic church with portions dating from the 12th 
century (apse and part of transept); nave with aisles and false trifonum, 
13th century; side chapels, 15th 16th century; in the treasury, Car- 
olingiari Gospel book. - Church of St-Etienne, built in several 
campaigns in the Komanraquc period. Remains of fortifications and 
a castle with curtain wall and tour angle towers (15th cent.). — Houses 
of the 15th and 16th centuries 

Bnu ion Allicr, CAF. miK. p 304 


H6riaaon. Ruins of a cattle of the 13th-! 4th century. - Remains 
of the medieval city wall and gates. - Houses of the 15th and 16th 
centuries, such as the HAtel Mousse and the so-called Synagogue." 

Bibliog. Allier, CAF. 1938, p. 184. 

H uriel. Romanesque church of Notre-Dame (12th cent.), once 
dependent on the Abbey of D6olt. Porch; wide nave with an open 
timber roof; octagonal central bell tower; apse and apsidioles. - Rectan- 
gular dopjon of the lath century. 

Biblioo. P. Pradel. Saint-D 4 air 4 et Huricl. Moulins. iqjs; Allier, 
CAF. 1938. p. 43. 

Lapalisse. Renaissance chAteau with Gothic portions; tapestne* 
of the late 15th century; chapel of the mid- 15th century with funerary 
statues of the Chabannes. 

Bibliog. R. de Quirielle. Le Chltesu dr l«a Palissc, Moulins, 1904 

Montlucon. City of feudal origin, until the 16th century part of 
the direct domain of the Bourbons. - Church of St-Picrre, 12th 
century. Aisleleas nave with timber covering; cast end with ap«c 
and apsidioles. Fine stone statue of the Magdalen (15th cent.). 
Church of Notre-Dame, with a choir of the 14th century. Fietd (15th 
cent.) and polyptych with scenes from the life of the Virgin (earlv 
1 6th cent.). - Castle incorporating a building of the 15th-! 6th centur\ 
with a polygonal turret and two rectangular towers (houses a ceramics 
mus.). 

Bibliog. J. Cttment and P. Pradel. Montlucon rt sea richctsra d*an, 
Montlucon. 1932. 

Moulins. Its development began with the establishment of the 
duchy of Bourbon (1327), of which it became the capital in the late 
15th century. - Cathedral of Notre-Dame. Remarkable choir (1468 
1 507) in flamboyant style with an interesting rectangular ambulatory 
Nave and facade built in the 19th century. Stained glass (i5th-i6th 
cent.) with portraits of the dukes of Bourbon. Famous triptych by 
the anonymous painter known as the Master of Moulins (1498). - 
Church of St-Pierre, in flamboyant style. - Chapel of the forma 
Convent of the Visitation, by Claud* CofUgnon (1648-55), containing 
the mausoleum of Henry II <te Montmorency (1652) by F. Anguier. 
T. Rcgnaudin, and Thibault Poisaant; in an adjoining room, paintings 
in the style of Le Sueur. - Of the OHStle there subsist a square donjon 
of the 14th century and the fine Pavilion of Anne de Beeujeu, with 
an arcaded gallery, one of the first expressions of the Renaissance in 
France (late 15th cent.). The pavilion houses the Musde Depart- 
mental et Municipal, with Gallo-Roman statues, medieval sculptures, 
and the 12th-century Bible of Souvigny with miniatures. - Half- 
timbered houses of the 15th century; Renaissance houses. - Belfry 
of 1455; upper portion rebuilt in 1655; clock with automata. - Fortner 
Jesuit college (now Courthouse), in brick and stone (1656). - Mansion? 
of the 1 8th century (Prefecture). - Monumental city gate of the 
1 8th century', 

Bibliog. J Locqutn, Never* ct Moulins, Paris. 191 3* J- ClAment, D 
Cathcdralc dr Moulins. Moulins. 1023: A. Guy. Ls Cathcdralc de Moulin" 
Moulins, 1950. 

N£na-les-Bains (anc. Aquae Neri). Roman watering place, pre- 
serves remains of a theater and of three pools. - Romanesque on late 
imperial foundations, with an octagonal central bell tower. 

Bibliog M. Prou sn«J F. Dethouli£re*. L/Egliae de NAris. H.^ Monu- 
mental. 1922. p. 72. Allicr, CAF. 1938. P. q: A. Grenier, Manuel d’srcb*' - 
logic gallo-romsinc. Paris. 1938, p. 910. 

Saint-Desire. Romanesque church of Poitevin type (nth-i*^ 
cent.). High nave and aisles; apse raised over a crypt and connect* 
with the choir by stairs; four apsidioles. 

Bitiliog. P. Pradel. Saint-D£*ir* et Hurirl. Moulins, 1935 - 

Saint-Menoux. Town clustered around a Romanesque church 
of Burgundian style, with a narthex of the nth century; nave 
aisles; square central hell tower; choir with ambulatory and radiatin* 
chapels; fine capitals. 

Bibi iog. Moulins. Never*. CAF. 1013. P. 24: Allier. CAF, 193 *- **■ 105 

Saint-Pourvain-sur-Sioule. Site of a Burgundian abbey ^ 
6 th century. - Church of Stc-Croix. Narthex of the i®*h ® en 
with a modern facade; choir, on a deviating axis, with atnbuW 
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and chapel* (lath and 14th cents,); nave with triforium and a timber 
vault, redone in the late Middle Agea. Cloiatcr of the 15th century. 

Biblioo. J. CMment. L’Egliae de Saint-Pourcain, B. de la Soctet* 
d'Amulatien . . . du Bourbonnais, 1907, p. 467: P. Prsdel, PAppariiion de 
Tart gothique en Bourbonnais. B, Monumental. 1936, p. 40* 

Souvigny. Former priory dependent on the Abbey of Cluny; 
famous pilgrimage center preserving the tomba of SS. Mayeul and 
Odilon. - Priory church of St-Pierre, uth-iath and 15th centuries. 
Save with double aisles; two transepts; choir with ambulatory and 
chapels; nave and choir vaults redone about 1450; facade of the 1 5th 
century; funerary ehapelt (15th cent.) of the dukes of Bourbon: the 
southern one with the tomb of Louis II de Bourbon (d. 1410), the 
northern one with that of Charles 1 de Bourbon (d. 1456) by Jacques 
Morel. Remains of the cloister, 15th-! 6th century. Entrance to thfc 
priory. 1690. In the lapidary museum, Rpmanetque column with 
sign* the zodiac. - Church of St-Marc, in the Korns ngstfjc ytyle 
of Burgundy. 

Biituoc. F. Dsshoulifcrcs. Souvigny ct Bourbon-1* Archamhault. ad 
rd . Paris, 1935* 

Vichy (anc. Aquae Calidae). Its waters were known slready in 
Homan timet. It was fortified in the 10th century. - Church of 
St-Illaise, of the 12th century, heavily altered. - Tower of the 14th- 
ccntury city wall. - Pavilion S*vign£, in brick and stone (17th cent.; 
in great part restored). - Bathhouses of the 19th century. 

Him n>u. A. Mtlltt, Vichy k trsvers let aitclea, a vola., Vichy, i89o-'94. 

Amtrrgne. Department* of Puy-de-DAme and Cantal. The region 

artistically important already in the Celtic era (Gergovia) and 
under the Romans (pottery of Lcsoux). Lower Auvergne developed 
a particular type of Romanesque church. In Upper Auvergne the 
' t\ len of Poitou add Languedoc were disseminated. Gothic art, 
first appearing in the late izth century, triumphed in the Cathedral 
<»f Clermont-Ferrand, one of the cathedrals due to Jean Descamp*. 
In the 15th and 16th centuries half-timbered and stone houses and 
mansions were built in great number. 

R’oIvmj. A. de Rochemonteix. l#ea Eglivn romanei de la Haute Au* 
vcrinv. Pans. 190a: Moulin*. Never*. CAF. 1913. Clermont errand. CAF. 
M124. P Balmc, Efliaea romanea d' Auvergne. Cleimont-Ferrand. 195* 

Aurillac. Church of St-G 4 raud, rebuilt m 1643, interesting 
example of the survival of the Gothic style; completed in the 19th 
century. - Houses of the 1 2th and 13th centuries. - Important museum 
of painting and sculpture. 

Hiblioc R. Grand. Recherche* *ur Part rorrqit a Aunllac. Aurillac, 

• *^ r. A. Durand, Aurillac. Aunllac. 1946. 

Clermont-Ferrand (anc. Augustonemetum). Very important Gallo- 
Homun center (see oaixo-ROMAN art), capital of the Arvcmi; bishopric 
trum the 4th century. - Remains of an ancient temple. - Church 
f >i Notre- Damc-du-Port, typical example of the regional Romanesque 
st ^ le , built about 1170, with galleries, ambulatory, central bell tower 
suit- portal with sculptural decoration (late 12th cent.); remarkable 
c-apitalM adorned with figures. — Cathedral of Notre- Dante, begun 
in 1248 by Jean Deschamps with the choir and ambulatory; continued 
during the 14th century; completed by Viollet-le-Duc with a facade 
surmounted by two towers with spires. Stained glass of the 13th 
century ■- St-Pierre-des-Minimea, with a dome (1630). - Fountain 
(> l Jncquea d’Amboiae (1515), with Renaissance decoration. - Hdtcla 
d‘ Funtfrrydc, Savaron, etc., of the early 16th century. - Mus£e 

Banquet (in the HAtel de Fontfreyde): folk art. - Musee Bargoin 
f<»r des Beaux-Arts): archaeological collectiona; paintings. 

Hinuoo. H. Du Ranquet. l.a Cathedrals de Clermont, ad ed., Paris, 

P-tlint ChAteau rebuilt under Antoine Cofcffier (1627). Monu- 
mental portal; facade with pilasters; cour d'hotmeur. Rooms adorned 
u «fh painting* and monumenul chimney pieces. French park. 

Him lor,, p. Balms, Une Demeure hiatorique: Efliat, Clermont-Ferrand 

n (1 

Ksoire (anc. Isiodorum). Church of St Paul, in the Romanesque 
H ? li ' the region, with galleries, ambulatory, central bell tower, 
tr ypt, capital* with figures; facade of the 19th century. 

Hmi.ioo. C. Terraasc. Clermont-Ferrand. CAF. loaa. P. 80; * nd 

1)11 Banquet, L'Ealisc abbatiale de Saint-Auatremoine d lssoire, h. Mo- 
,,lln, enn,|. lg35< a7?> 


Mauriac. Romanesque Church of Notre- Dame-dea-Mirmcles. 
Octagonal central bell tower. Fafade with two towers; on die tym- 
panum, Ascension in Languedocian style. On the south Hank, medieval 
funerary lantern. 

Biblioo. P. Quarrl, Le Portail de Mauriac, B Monumental, 1939. 
p. 129. 

Montferrand. Rebuilt according to a regular plan in the late 
1 2th century, it preserves one of the finest groups of Gothic and 
Renaissance houses in France. - Church of Notre-Dame (late 14th 
cent.), of the southern type, with wide aisleleaa nave and side chapels. 

- Houses of the 12th- 13th century with mullioned windows. - 
Mansions of the early 16th century with late Gothic and Renaissance 
courtyards, galleries, stair wells open to the exterior; decoration 
frequently lulianate. 

Biblioo. H. Du Ranquet. Lea Vinlle* pierrea de Montferrand. Cler- 
mont-Ferrand. 1936. 

Mozac. Abbey founded about 681. - Church of St-Pierre, with a 
facade tower of the nth century; nave and aisles, 12th century; choir 
and choir stalls, 15 th century. Reliquary of St. Calmin, Limousin 
enamel work of the mid- 12th century. - Remains of the abbey build- 
ings (12th cent.; rebuilt in the 15th and 16th). 

Biblioo. J. Bonnet, Mosac. Annonay, 1952. 

Murol (or Murads). Castle of the 1 ath century with a vast polygonal 
curtain wall; rebuilt in the late 14th century by Pierre Celeyrol; 
reinforced with bastions in the 16th century. Two chapels near 
the circular donjon. 

Biblioc. A. du Halgoti, Clermont-Ferrand. CAF. 1924. p. 208. 

Orcival. Romanesque church of the mid- 12th century; central 
bell tower slightly later. Choir over a spacious crypt. Seated Virgin 
(12th cent.), of wood with silver leaf. 

Biblioo. H. Du Ranquet. CLrmont-Fcrrand. CAF, 1924. p. 384. 

Riom Site of a famous collegiate church in the nth century; 
during the Middle Ages, capital of the duchy of Auvergne. - Church 
of St-Amable. Nave, aisles, and transept of the regional type, 12th 
century; apse of the early 13th century, showing Gothic influences 
from Ile-de-France. - Church of Notre- Dame-du-Marthuret. Wide 
nave with side chapels, late 14th century; fine Gothic facade, 15th 
century. Famous sculpture of the 15th century: Virgin and Child 
with Bird. - Ste-Chapclle, attached to the Courthouse, sole remnant 
of a castle of Jean dc Berry, begun in 1376 by Guy de Dammartin. 
Stained glass of the 15th century. - Matson des Consuls, 1527-31. 
Facade with gallery and medallions of Italian inspiration. - Mus£e 
Franc isquc Mandet: important collection of paintings. 

BiHLior. G. Deadevisc* Du Desert and L. Brthier. Riom, Mouc. 
Ton mo* I, Pan*, 1932. V. Thi£ry. HAtel* ct maiaon* dc la Renaiaaance A 
Riom, B. Monumental. iq 35. p. 435- 

Royat. Romanesque Church of St-Leger, with aisleless nave 
and fortifications; capitals of the 10th century in the crypt. - Large 
cross with sculptures (i486). 

Bibliog. G. Deadcviacs Du Desert and L. Br6hier. Clermont-Ferrand. 
Royat, Pans, 1910, H. Du Ranquet. Clermont-Ferrand. CAF, 1924. p. 362. 

Saint- Flour. Important cathedral of the 13th-! 4th century, 
without decoration. Wooden Christ of the 15th century. - Houses 
of the 15th and 16th centuries. - Hdtel des Consuls, of the Renais- 
sance. - Former episcopal palace of the 17th century. 

Bibliog. A. Bouhounelle, Saint-Flour et ae* environs, Paris. 1939. 

Saint-Ncctaire. Romanesque church of the regional type. Narthex 
with gallery. Facade with two towers. Romanesque seated Virgin 
of polychromed wood. 

Bibliog. F. Dcahoulitres, Clermont-Ferrand. CAF. 1924. p. 265. 

Thiers. Church of Le Mofitier. Remains of the 10th-century 
apse and 11th-century choir, nave of the mid- 12th century with 
aisles and modem barrel vaulting. - Church of St-Genfca, 12th century. 
Narthex; wide nave without galleries; cupola over the crossing. Frag- 
ments of early Romanesque mosaic representing animals. - Half- 
timbered houses and houses with sculptured wooden ornamentation 
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(i5th-i6th cent.)* - Mu*6e Fontenille-Mondiere: cutlery, furniture, 
costume. 

Biblioo. Clcrmont-Fermnd, CAF. 1924. P 287. 

Toumdel. Ruins of a large castle with three contiguous curtain 
walls, a rectangular donjon of the Romanesque period, and a cy- 
lindrical one of the 13th century. 

Bibliog. G. Dcsdeviaea Du Desert and L. Brthicr, Riom, Morse. 
Toumofcl, Pans, 1932; P. Balme. Le ChAteau dc Toumoil, Clennont-Fer- 
rand. 1937 - 

Vic-lc-Comte. Incorporated into a modem Gothic church, Chapel 
of Jean Stuart (John Stewart), dating from 1511, m a style midway 
between Gothic and Renaissance. Stained glass of the i6th century; 
sculptured altarpiece in the Italian manner (1520). 

Biblioo. F. DeahouliArcs. Clermont-Ferrand. CAF. 1924. p. 101. 

Poitou. Departments of Deuit-SAvres, Vendee, Vienne. Region 
where many artistic currents have converged. It preserves important 
monuments from the period of Gallic evangelization (Poitiers). The 
characteristic religious architecture developed in the nth and 12th 
centuries is illustrated in a large number of churches, several of 
which preserve notable series of mural paintings (Saint-Savin). The 
first Gothic churches show dependence on the Angevin type. In the 
14th century artistic activity was greatly stimulated by Jean de France, 
Due de Berry, who also bore the title of Comte dc Poitiers. 

Biblioo. Poitiers, . CAF, 1903. Angoul&me. 2 voU.. CAF. 191a; R. 
Croset, L’Art roman en Poitou, Paris. 1948; Poitiers. CAF. 1951. 

Airvault. Romanesque Church of St-Pierrc, richly decorated on 
the exterior. Angevin vaults of the 13th century. - Romanesque 
bridge. 

Bibliog. Angers. Saumur. I, CAF. 1910. p 119 

Angles-sur- Anglin. Excavations in a rock shelter near the village 
have brought to light remains of a Magdalenian 111 frieze in bas-relief, 
which must have been several dozen feet long. It is preserved in 
place and shows horses, ibexes, and bovids, is well as female figures. 

Bibliog. H. Brruil, Four Hundred Centuries of Cave Art. Montignac 
1952. P- 335 . 

Charroux. Ruing of a Romanesque church consecrated in 1096, 
with an octagonal rotunda surmounted by a tower and ringed by 
three aisles, in imitation of the Church of the Holy Sepulcher in 
Jerusalem. Of the abbey buildings there subsist an entrance gate 
and the chapter house. 

Bibliog. L. Scrbst, Angoul£mc. I. CAF, 1912. p 112, Poitiers, CAF, 
>Q5i. p 356; R. Crozct. i/Ancien portai 1 gothique de I’ahhayc dc Chanroux, 
GBA. II. 1952. p. 149. 

Chauvigny. Church of St-Picrrc ( 1 2th cent.), in the Romanesque 
style of the region. Numerous carved and polychromed capitals. 
Central bell tower with arcatures. - Church of Notre-Dame. Apse 
and ambulatory, nth century nave and aiales, 12th century. Large 
mural of the 15th century representing the Bearing of the Cross. - 
Rectangular donjon of the 12th century reinforced by rectangular 
buttresses, the most important of the remains of a senes of medieval 
fortresses 

Hihliog. K. Crozct. Chauvigny ct scs monument*. Poiticr*. 195N 

Civray. Romanesque Church of St-Nicolas (12th cent.). Nave 
with aisles; transept with apsidiolrs; choir ending in a semicircular 
apse Impressive two-storied fa9ad<* with columns and statues (Christ 
with the Wise and Foolish Virgins, Virtues and Vices, the emperor 
Constantine on horseback). Big octagonal lantern. - Near the church, 
15th-century house with turrets. 

UlDLluo. R (.'rn/.et I D£cor sculpted* la facade dc I'chIihc dr Civra>, 
Revue de 1 ’Art Am u n et Modcme II, 1014. P 97 . J. Thmon. Poitiers. 
CAI . 1951. p 

Fontenay-lc-Comtc. Grew around a castle built in the 1 ith century 
by the dukes of Aquitaine, counts of Poitiers. - Church of Notre-Damc, 
with a crypt and a portal adorned with statuary dating from the 12th 
century; rebuilt in the 15th and 16th centuries, with chapels decorated 
in the Italian manner. Rig hell tower with spire, in Gothic style, by 
the Italian F. Le Due (called Toscano). - Noteworthy among the 
many old houses is that of the poet Andre Kivuudeou, built in 1548, 


with caryatids and a Renaissance well. - ChAteau de Terre-Neuve, 
by Jean Morison ( 1 595-1600). Facade adorned with terra-cotta statues 
turrets, etc. - Fontaine des Quatre-Tias (154a), in Renaissance style] 
by Li&iard de la R6au. - HA tel de Villencuve-Esdapon, with a portal 
surmounted by a Laocodn group dating from 1703. - Pont-Ncuf, 
bridge over the Vendee (1775). - Mus 4 e Vendlcn: ethnographic 
collections. 

Bibliog. E. Boutin, Fontenay-le-Comtc: lnventaire des constructions 
sneiennes, Fontenay-le-Comte, 1947- 

Lu^on. Cathedral of Notre-Dame. North transept, late ttth 
century; nave and aisles, 13th-! 4th century; choir with ambulatory 
and s straight east end, late 14th century; porch, 17th century. - 
Cloister in late Gothic style (16th cent.). - Mansions of the 17th- 18th 
century. 

Bibliog. R. Crozct, La Rochelle. CAF. 1956, p. 41- 

Melle. Church of St-Hilaire. lath century. Three aisles separated 
by quadrilobed piers; ambulatory and radiating chapels; admirable 
sculptured capitals; square central bell tower. - Church of St-Pierre, 
12th century. Apae with external sculptural decoration. - Church 
of St-Sivinien, also of the 12th century, with an aisleless nave (now 
a prison). 

Bibliog. K, Leftvre-Pontails, Angoultmc. 1 . CAF. 191a. p. 79. 

Montmorillon. On the Gartempe. - Church of Notre-Dame. 
Choir and transept of the 12th century; nave, on an axis diverging 
from that of the choir, covered with Angevin vaults. Crypt with a 
fresco of the early 13th century, perhaps representing the mam^t 
of St. Catherine. - Former hospital with two chapels: an octagonal 
funerary chapel (Octogonc de Montmorillon) of the late rath century, 
with two stories and a ribbed cupola; the Romanesque former Church 
of St-Laurcnt, with a facade adorned by a sculptured frieze (infancy 
of Christ) stylistically linked to the Chartres workshops of the latr 
12th century. 

Bibliog. Poitiers. CAF. 1951. p. 192. 

Niort. Castle founded by Henry II of England. - Church of 
Notre-Dame (1491-1540), by M* Bert horn*, in late Gothic style. 
Fine bell tower with spire (1500). - Big Romanesque donjons joined 
in the 15th century. - Thirteenth-century house. - Former town 
hall (now Mus*e du POori: lapidary collection), by M. Berthom*, in 
Renaissance style (1530—35). - Mus6e des Beaux- Arts: Near Eastern 
objects; tapestries; paintings. 

Bibliog. J. Bily-Brotsard. Lr ChAteau de Niort. Niort, 1958. 

Oiron. Renaissance chfitcau begun before 1519 by Artus Goof- 
fier, favorite of Francis I, to whom is due the first floor of the left 
wing; continued in 1544, with the addition of the great central staircase, 
which has two parallel ramps, and of the second floor of the left 
wing, adorned with medallions and emblems; further construction 
in the 17th century. Inside, paintings of the Fontainebleau school 
with scenes from the Aenetd (1549). Chapel with Italianatc decorative 
elements, containing tombs of the 16th century with mourners and 
recumbent effigies 

Hiblioc. F. Gebelin. l*ea ChAteaux de U Renaissance. Paris. iQtf> 
p. 155. M Dumolin. I*e ChAteau d'Oiron, Paris. 1931* 

Poitiers (anc. Limonum). Capital of the Pictones; Chri«tianixe<| 
m the 3d century; residence of Visigothic kings; passed to England 
under Henry II Plantagcnct, who fortified the city; united to France 
in 1203; university founded in 1432. Poitiers is one of the most 
interesting art centers in France. Besides vestiges of a Roman am- 
phitheater, it preserves two monuments fundamental for Early Chris- 
tian art in Gaul: the Hypogcum of Abbe Mcll*baudc in the Faubourg 
St-Satumin (late 7th cent.), with sarcophagi and three crude bas-rdi«* 
representing Evangelists and archangels; the Baptistery of St-Jean* 
which dates hack to the 4th century and was rebuilt in the 7th wit 
the addition of three apsidiolea (it has mural paintings of the i* 1 
cent., with figures of Christ and the apostles and the emperor C 01 ' 
otantine on horseback). - Church of Notre-Dame-la-Grmnde (l at * 

1 ith- 1 2th cent.), notable example of the regional Romanesque atyl f 
Nave with high narrow aiales; ambulatory; central bell tower wi 
conical crowning; facade flanked by turrets and covered with relic ' 
illustrating the Old and New Testaments. On the vault of the cnotf- 
vestiges of 12th-century painting. Deporition, in stone ( I 55 °)» fr0 . 
the Couvent dc la Trinity. - Collegiate church of St-Hilaire-I®"^** 0 
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Bell tower of about 1040, originally isolated, then incorporated in 
the northwest comer of the transept. In the early 12th century the 
choir with ambulatory waa built, and the nave, after its width had 
been decreased by the creation of narrow aisles, was vaulted with 
cupolas. Near the church, former deanery (ca. 1517) in Gothic 
,tylc but Italianate in its decoration. - Church of St-Porchaire. Porch 
surmounted by bell tower, late nth century. Body of church, i6th 
century, divided into two aialea. Large sculptured altarpicce of the 
1 7th- 1 8th century. - Church of Ste-Radegonde, consecrated in 1099 
(the porch surmounted by a bell tower, the crypt, and the choir 
with ambulatory date from this period). Abides* nave of the 13th 
cenmry covered with Angevin vaults. Portal in flamboyant style. 

Church of Montiemeuf. consecrated in 1096. Nave with aisles; 
choir with ambulatory. Facade and vaults restored in 1644. - Ca- 
thedral of St-Picrre, begun in the 12th century, built in the regional 
Romanesque style, with nave and aisles of nearly equal heigh*, hut 
with ribbed vault*. Tripartite facade (14th cent.) with iprtnl rose 
window and towers; tympanums with the Last Judgment ,>th« Coro- 
nation of the Virgin, and scenes from the life of St. Thomas. Ample 
set of stained-glass windows of the late 12th century (scenes from 
the Old and New Testaments, famous Crucifixion). and of the early 
nth century (medallions). Choir stalls of the 13th century, with 
representations of the deadly sins. - Jesuit chapel (1608-13), with 
a monumental baroque altarpiece incorporating a painting by L. Finaon 
(161 s)' ~ Remains of the palace of the counts of Poitiers, with segments 
ot the Gsllo-Roman wall (3d cent.) that it utilized. Large hall of 
thi late 1 2th~carly 13th century with wails adorned by area tores; 
one wall, rebuilt under Jean de Berry in the late 14th century, is 
ccupied by s monumental triple chimney piece surmounted by two 
lows of windows, whose framework accomodates statues of Jean de 
Berry, Charles VI, Isabeau of Bavaria, and Jeanne de Boulogne, 
l>uche$se dc Berry. Donjon of the 12th century, rebuilt under Jean 
v lierry by Guy de Dammartin; it is a rectangular structure with 
lour angle towers, whose buttresses carry statues. - Hall of former 
university (now mui.) with cross-rib vaulting (15th cent.). - Nu- 
merous houses of the 15th to 18th century: Hdtcl Fumie, in flam- 
boyant style; Hfitel Berthclot (1529); HAtel de Jean du Moulin (16th 
and 17th cents ); Hfitel d 'Aquitaine, formerly of the Knights of Malta 
h6th iHtb cent.); house of Jean Bcauce, in Renaissance style (1554). 

Mus^e de TEchevinage (in the former university hall): prehistory'; 
(JaJto Roman and Romanesque lapidary collections. - Music des 
Beaux- Arts: antiquities, including a statue of Minerva of Hellenistic 
inspiration (lit cent, of our era), discovered in 1902; fragments of 
early Renaissance sculpture (friezes and medallions) from the destroyed 
rhiitesu built near Vendcuvre by Admiral Bonnivtt; paintings; tap- 
estries. - Musle Rupert de Chitvres (in an i8th-ccnt. mansion with 
a porta 1 of 1671 from an Augusrinian church): Babinet Collection 
of Renaissance drawings. - University library: valuable collection of 
manuscripts from the 8th to the 16th century. 

Bihliog. routers. CAL 1003. pp. 1. 361. L Magnc. Lt 1‘alait* dr 
Ijituc dt Poitiers. Psris, 1004, II. l^abbc dc 1 21 Mauvmilrc. Poitiers et 
Vnaoullnw. Paris. 1908. A. Bomet. Ia*i Statics dc In cathldrale de Poitiers. 
‘Vnifoultrnc, II, CAP. 1012. p. 325; K. Milliard. Lea Sculpture* de la cstlie- 
uralr Saint-Pierre dr Poitiers, Poitiers. 1021, R. Crozct. Poitiers. Paris. 
'u*8. I'oiucrs. CAF. 1951, p. 9: J. Hubert, Le Baptistlre de Poitiers, ('shirrs 
-Wiii-nlniniitjcR. I9J2, p. 1 35. 

Hirhelicu. Fortified city at the northern extremity of Poitou 
(now Indrc-et-Loire), founded by the great cardinal whose name 
bears; begun in 1625 ■fter the plana of Nicolas 11 Lcmercier. The 
ustle was destroyed, but the city subsists in part, with church, city 
snucs, mansions with fine portala, and market. 

Biiimog E. Plpin. Champigny-sur-Vcudc et Richelieu, Pans. 1928. 

Saint -Maixent-l'Ecolc. The town owes its origin to a monastery 
luunded about 460. In 1224 Louis VIII had 0 castle built there, which 
,s Mn longer extant. - Former Church of St-Llger, with a prr-Roman- 
‘‘«|ue crypt. - Church of St-Maixent, Neo-Gothic reconstruction 
1 1*170-82) by F. Lc Due (called Toscanc), who is also responsible for 
thr adjoining monastery (now a military establishment). - Town Hall 

^ ,r *8th century and numerous old mansions. 

Biui.iou. E. Lambert, La Reconstruction dc Pabbatiale de Saint- 
Mnixcvit iiu XVII* sifcle. Revue Mahillnn. 1946. p. 48: P. Hcliot, Le* 
abbatialea dc Saint-Maixcnt, de Cc!lc»-*ur-Belle. ct rarchitecturc 
"oiievinc. Mlmoirrs de la Sociltl des antiqusire* de I'OiieM, II. » 95 5 . 

p 141 

Suint-Savin-aur-Gartempe. Large Renaissance church. Facade 
*owcr, transept, and choir with ambulatory, 1060-75. Nave with 
4,1 built in two campaigns, from 1075 to 1115, with high pillars 
an d a continuous barrel vault. High bell tower with a spire of the 

,4th century. Celebrated Romanesque pointings — among the most 


important in Europe — on the nave vaiih, under the porch and m 
the room over it, and in the crypt. 

Bibliog. E. Mai Hard. L’Eglise dc Saint-Savin-sur-Gartempe, Paris, 
1926; I. Yoshilcawa, L'Apocalypse de Saint-Savin. Paris. 1939. 

IAmousin and Marche. Limousin: department of Corrfeze and 
south of Haute-Vienne; Marche: department of Creuse and north 
Haute- Vienne. The region has many Romanesque churches of 
Poitevin *vpe; they are severe in style and often have lanterns, high 
bell towers over porches, and gables. The Gothic of Ile-de-France 
made its uppearanca in 1273 in the Cathedral of Limoges, one of the 
cathedrals built by Jean Descamps. In the 13th century the work- 
shops specializing in precious metals and enamels experienced aii ‘ 
extraordinary flowering and gained world renown. A number of 
dismantled fortresses date from the Hundred Years’ War (Chdlusaet). 
The Renaissance and the 17th century are but slightly represented. 

Bibliog. Limoges. Bnvr, CAF, 1921. L. Lacrocq, Le* Egitvs de 
France: Creuac. Pari*, 1934. 

Beaulieu-sur-Dordognc. Former abbey church of the 12th century. 
Nave with aisles and galleries; ambuiatOiy: transept with a central 
octagonal tower; south lateral portal with Last Judgment, in the style 
of Conquer Chapter house of the 12th century. In the treasury, 
Romanesque Virgin covered with silver plate. 

Bibliog. Limoges Brive. CAF, 1921. p. 366; A. de I,aborderie, 
L’Effliae de Beaulieu, B. de la Sociltl seientifique, his ton quo et archlo- 
logique de la Corn/c. LIX. igj 7 . p. 127. 

Blnlvent-FAbbnye. Romanesque church of the mid- 12th century. 
Narrow aisles covered with transverse pointed barrel vaults; transept; 
ambulatory; lantern. 

Bibliog. Limoges, Brive. CAF. 1921. p. 147; L. Lacrocq. Blnlvent- 
TAbbayc, Mlmoircs dc la Sociltl nrchlologiquc dc la Creuac. 1 920-30. 
p. 418 

Brive-lu-GaiUarde. Gallo- Roman city; commune from the 12th 
century. - Church of St-Martin. Transept and choir of the 12th 
century, the latter rebuilt in th«: 18th; nave and aisles begun in 1310; 
modem facade and apse. - Gothic houses. - Hdtel de Labenche, 
decorated with busts (mid- 1 6th cent.). 

Bibliog. Limoges. Brive. CAF. >921. P- 269. 

Chambon-sur-Voueize. Romanesque Church of Stc-Vallric. Nave 
with aisles and modem vaults; transept with cupola and bell tower; 
ambulatory; porch surmounted by hell tower (13th cent.). 

Bibliog. Allicr. CAF. 1038. p. 230. 

Le Dorat Romanesque church of the 12th century. Nave with 
aisles; choir with ambulatory, over a crypt; transept with lantern; 
facade dominated by a massive bell tower. 

Bibliog. Lim >gcs. Brive. CAF. 1921. p. 170; M. Duchcin. Note aur 
In chronologic de la colllgiale du Dorat. B. Monumental. X 954 » P- 95 . 

Limoges (anc. Augustoritum). Near the site of the capital of the 
Gulli Lemovices; Roman colony; powerful monastic center. - Cathe- 
dral of St-Ktienne. Romanesque crypt and facade tower, the latter 
altered in the 14th century. Reconstruction undertaken in 1273 by 
Jean Dcschamps in the Gothic style of Hc-dc-France, with an ambu- 
latory and radiating chapels. Work interrupted in 1327, resumed 
after the Hundred Years' War (1458-99) with the transept and the 
two adjoining bays of the nave, built in flamboyant style. Facade 
of north transept with lanceolate portal (1516-30). Nave finished 
in the 19th century. Interior: two 14th-century tombs of bishops, 
with traces of Italian influence transmitted through Avignon; 16th- 
century tomb with canopy of Jean de Langcac; former rood screen 
with reliefs representing the labors of Hercules (16th cent.). - Church 
of St-Michel-des-Lions (1364). Nave with aisles. Tall spire. Outside, 
as in Italian churches, two recumbent lions, from which the church 
derives its name. - Church of St-Pierre-du-Qucyroix, of the 15th 
century, altered in the i6th, with a high Gothic spire dominating 
the facade. - Many medieval and Renaissance houses, especially in 
the Bouchcnc quarter. - Two medieval bridges over the Vienne: 
that of St-Etienne (ca. 1210) and that of St-Martial (13th cent.). - 
Former episcopal palace (Musle Municipal), erected in the 18th 
century by J. Brousseau. 

Bibliog. R. Fage. La Cathldrale de Litnoge*. Paris, 1913; Limoges. 
Brive. 1921. P. 3 . 
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Le Mouticr-d’Ahun. Benedictine foundation of the Carolingian 
period. Church, partly in ruins, of which there subsist the 15th- 
century west portal and, of the Romanesque period, the choir and part 
of the transept with bell tower; famous especially for its wood furnish- 
ings (1673). 

Biblioo. Li moire*. Brive. CAF. 1921. p. 13a; L. Lacrocq, Lea Egliaea 
de France: Crcuac. Paris, 1934. p. 103. 

Obasine (or Aubazine). Cistercian abbey church (1156-76), the 
western portion of whose nave no longer exists. Tomb of St. Stephen, 
in the form of a reliquary, with recumbent figure of the saint and 
scenes from his life (13th cent.); cupboard of the iath century. - 
Chapter house of the lath century. 

Bibuoc. Limoges. Brive, CAF. 1921. p. 347. 

Saint- Junicn. Church consecrated in 1100. To the first period 
of construction belong the transept and moat of the nave. The 
westernmost bay of the nave (slightly later) is covered by a cupola 
and surmounted by a tower, which, Banked by two turrets, forms 
the upper portion of the facade (12th cent.). The choir with aisles 
and straight east end is of the 13th century. Interion tomb of 
St. Junien, with figures of Christ, the Virgin, and the apostles under 
aicatures (mid- 12th cent.). - Church of Notre- Dame-du-Pont (second 
half of 15th cent.), rectangular in plan. - Bridge of the 13th century. 
- Renaissance houses. 

Bibliog. Limoges, Brive. CAF, 1921. p. 214: F. de Cathcu. La Col- 
Ifgialc de Saint- Junien. Paris, 1948. 

Ssint-L6onard-de-Noblat. Medieval pilgrimage center. - Roman- 
esque church with a magnificent bell tower with stone spire, forming 
s porch on the ground story; nave and transept, nth-iath century; 
lantern; large choir with ambulatory and radiating chapels. At the 
side of the church, round chapel with an annular nave, modeled on 
the Church of the Holy Sepulcher in Jerusalem (cm. 1100-20). 

Bibliog. R. Fage. L'Eglise de Saint- I^onsrd, B. Monumental. 1913. 
p. 41: Limoges, Mve. CAF. 1921. p. 89. 

Solignac (anc. Solemniacum). Site of an abbey founded in 631. 
Church, consecrated in 1143, one of the northernmost examples of 
the P^rigord Romanesque style. 

Bibliog. R. Fage, L'Eglise de Solignac. B Monumental. 1910. p. 75 

La Souterraine. Romanesque church begun from the west in 
the mid- 12th century with a massive porch surmounted by a bell 
tower; nave and aisles finished in the late 12th century; transept and 
choir with straight cast end, 13th century. 

Bibliog. Limoges. Brive, CAF. 1921. p. 157 

Tulle. Abbey founded in the 7th century. - Cathedral of St-Martin. 
Nave with aisles and cross-rib vaults, nth century; transept and 
choir destroyed. Porch surmounted by a bell tower with a spire of 
the 14th century. Cloister and chapter house of the 13th century. - 
Former Carmelite chapel, octagonal in plan, with a cupola (18th 
cent.). - Renaissance houses. 

Bibliog. Limoges. Brive. CAF. 1921. p. 31 3- 

Aunts, Saintonge, and Angoumou. Departments of Charente- 
Mantime and Charente. r Fhe region was important in Gallo-Roman 
times (Saintes). It has a large number of Romanesque churches of 
Poitevin type, very rich m their decoration (Rioux, Retaud); the Gothic 
churches follow the Angevin and Perigord types. Also numerous are 
funerary lanterns of the 12th and 13th ccnturiea. The art of the 
Rcnai»sanc< chateau was introduced through certain families attached 
to the court of Francis I. Eighteenth -century architecture is well 
represented, especially in La Rochelle. 

Bimlioo. H Nudct. Sur nuelqur* 6gH*e* romanci de la Charente- 
interteure. B Monumental, iHgo, p 162. Saintcs. La Rochelle. CAF', 1894; 
Angnulrmr. 2 voh . CA 1 . 1912, J Ci-orgc. Le* Eglisea de France: Charente, 
FariB. ion C (. nnnout, Le* I .glint-* dr Sainronge. 4 vo|a.. Sainted, 1952-59: 
La Rochelle. C.A 1 1956 

Angoulchne (anc. Lculisma). Roman city of Aquitania; from 1373 
appanage of the house of Orleans. Cathedral of St-Pierre (PL. 378), 
begun from the west about no* Aisleless nave vaulted with cupolas, 
transept, choir without ambulatory, about 1130; fumade with Last 
Judgment. Damaged m 1562 and 1568, it was several times restored; 


the high north bell tower is a 19th-century reconstruction. - Former 
Cordelier chapel, 13th century. - Mus6e de la Soci6tA Arch6ologiq 
et Hiatorique de la Charente: prehistoric, Roman, and medieval 
collections. - Municipal museum (in the former episcopal palace): 
important collection of paintings. 

Bibliog. H. Labb4 de La Mauvinitrc, Poitiers et AngoulSme. Ptria, 
1908; Angoultme, l, CAF. 191a, p. 3: C. Daras. La CathAdrale d'Asigoullme 
Angouldme. 194a; T. Sauvel. La Facade de Saint-Pierre d'Angoultm« 
B. Monumental, I94S> P. I7S- 

Aulnay-de-Saintonge. Church of St-Pierre-de-la-Tour, of the 
lath century. Deep choir with apse; nave flanked by narrow aislce; 
quadrilobcd piers with sculptured capitals; square central bell tower! 
On the archivolta of the central facade portal, Virtues, Vices, Wise 
and Foolish Virgins; on the lateral tympanums, Christ between the 
Virgin and St. John and the martyrdom of St. Peter. Side portal 
with four richly sculptured archivohs. Sculptural decoration on 
exterior of apse. 

Bibliog. E. Leftvre-PontaUa, AngoulSmc. I, CAF, 1912. p. 93; J. Cha- 
gnolleau. L'Eglise d'Aulnay. Grenoble. 1938; M. Auhert, Le Rochelle, 
CAF, 1956. p. 316. 

Brouage. Fortified town, now abandoned and largely in ruins 
Wall with bastions and monumental gates constructed about 1630 
on Richelieu's order by Piem d'Argencourt. Checkerboard plan. 
Church of the 16th- 17th century. Buildings of atone and brick 
(arsenal, powder magazine). 

Bibliog. F. de Chaaseloup Laubat. Brouage, Nogent-le-Rotrou, iftffi. 

La Chaire-i-Calvin. Rock shelter in the commune of Mouthien 
(Charente) with a Solutrean frieac of horses in bas-relief boiifag 
traces of painting. 

Biblioo. P. David. Friae dc 1’abri sous roc he de La Chaire-4- Calvin, 
ou dc "la Pspeterie," commune de Mouthiers (Charente), Comptes-rendiu 
de 1' Association francaise pour 1’avancement des sciences, 1929. P- 478. 
P. David, La Chaire-4-Calvin. B. de Is Soci£t4 prthistorique frinpiie. 
XLIV, 1947. P 31; H, Breuil. Four Hundred Centuries of Cave An. 
Montignac. 19 S2. p. 333 

Fenioux. Church. Aisleless nave of the Carolingian period with 
small stonework and fenestellas; vaults partly redone in the rath 
century; portal and elegant bell tower with a conical spire, also rath 
century; choir, 16th century. - Funerary lantern of the Romanesque 
period consisting of a sheaf of 1 1 columns with a pyramidal crowning. 

Bibliog. G. Musset. L'Eglise de Fenioux, La Rochelle. 1896. D 
Rochelk. CAF, 1936, p. 304. 

Le Roc -de- Sera. Rock shelter that hat yielded a whole senes of 
blocks sculptured in baa- relief belonging to a continuous frieze of 
the Upper Solutrean. The animals represented include horses, bison, 
two facing ibexes, a musk ox; there is also a small human figure. 

Biblioo. H. Martin. La Friae sculpt*? de I'stelier solution du Roi 
(Charente). Archives de l'lnstitut de palfontologtr humaine. M^motrc. V 
1928: H. Martin. Let Sculptures du Roc. Pr4hittoirc. 1. (932. p 1: H 
Breuil, Four Hundred Centuries of Cave Art, Montignac. I9S*. P 

La Rochcfoucault. Castle with a Romanesque donjon incorpo- 
rated into a late medieval wall; south and east wings rebuilt 1 528-38 
External facades in flamboyant style with tall dormer windows 
Courtyard facades with three stories of arcaded galleries. Monu- 
mental stairway in the south wing. 

Bibliog. F. Gebrlin, I«es Chi team dc la Rensisaance. Pari*. 
p. 125. P. dt La Tardoire. l^e ChAteau de l«a Rochefoucault. La Rochr- 
foucsult, 1934. 

La Rochelle. Known since 1023; formerly one ©f the m*J<y 
French ports. - Cathedral of St-Louis (1742-84), in Neo-Greek 
style, by Jacques and J.-A. Gabriel. - House known as that of D | * ne 
de Poitiers (ca. 1555), with a loggia, two stories of galleries, and jj 
spiral staircase, built by Liriiard de la R*au. - Splendid Town Ha 
(16th cent.). Courtyard facade with arcaded gallery, sculptured frieze, 
and allegorical figures (1595), by Pierre Favereau. - Th© pre f 
serves various streets with old houses and mansions, portion® 0 
Vauban’s fortifications, as well as late medieval gates and tower 
along the old harbor. - Bourse (1760-85), with nautical decoration*- 
- Muscc des Beaux- Arts, with paintings: French, Flemish, 
Musle d'Orbigny-Bernon: minor arts; Oriental collection. - Mjjf* 
Lafaille et Fleuriau (in the botanical garden): ethnographic collecti 

Bibliog. I*a Rochelle. CAF, 193(1. p. 9; R. Croaet, La Rochelle* l #n 
1936. 
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Snintes (anc. Mediolanum Santonum). Capital of the Santones, 
flourishing city by Caesar's time, it preserves remains of important 
Vicnt monumental an amphitheater, aqueducts, a triumphal arch 
d honor of Tiberius, Germanicus, and Drusus. The city was a 
bishopric from the 3d century; it suffered repeated devastations in 
the course of ita history. - Church of St-Eutrope. The vast crypt 
with ambulatory and radiating chapels and the original choir, now 
serving as nave, date in part from the late nth century; transept 
and nave (the latter almost entirely demolished) of the 12th century; 
hell tower over north transept, 1478. - Church of Ste-Maric-dea- 
Oames (pl. 378), built on a Latin-cross plan, consecrated in 1047. 
Magnificent choir of the lath century. Romanesque central bell 
tower with columns and a conical crown (12th cent.). On the facade, 
the Massacre of the Innocents, the elders of Revelation, etc. - Church 
of St-Pierre. Remains of the Romanesque transept, vaulted at either 
end with cupolas on pendentivc*. Massive facade tower of the late 
lS th century. Lower portions of choir and ambulatory tgrly 16th 
century; nave, late 16th century. - Mus6e Archtalogiffle: very im- 
portant’ Gallo-Roman collections. - Mus4e dea Beaus- Arts (in the 
Town Hall): notable Flemish works. - Muaie Meatreau (in an 18th- 
cent. mansion): minor arts. 

Hibmog. AngouUme. 1, CAF. 1912, p. 24a; M. Gouverneur. L'Ab- 
hatialr de Sainte-Marie-atm-Dames da Saintes, Saintes, 1940; M. Clouet, 
Saintcs. villc d'art. Paris, 1949 : La Rochelle. CAF, 1956, P- 07 *. A. Grenier. 
Msnuei d'arcMologie gallo-romsine. Paris, 1958. p. 650. 


Ptrtgord. Department of Dordogne. ITic region is very rich 
irchaeologically and artistically. Along the valleys of the V*zfere 
nd the Beune are some of die moat important prehistoric stations 
of western Europe (Lea Eyziea area, Laacaux; see map, col. 518). 
Vesunna (P*rigueux) was a notable Gallo-Roman city. r Hie Roman- 
ic churches of the region are characterised by their cupola- 
wiultcd naves; the Gothic churches, less numerous and frequently 
(unified, are of the southern type, with s ta t eles s nivc. Noteworthy 
arc the hastidca, or fortified towns, founded by the French and English 
during the Hundred Years* War. 


Hiblioq. M, Vigif. Bsstidea du Pirigord. Muntpellier. 1907. 
K Rry U Cathedrals dc Cahors ct let engine* dc l’architectu re A coupolcs 
<T Aquitaine, Cahors. 1925; Pfngueux. CAF. 1927; G. Psdirac Chateaux 
dr PAvgurd, Psris. 1948: H. Breuil. Four Hundred Centuries of Csye Art. 
inin*. M. E. Boyle. Montignac. «9§a. J. Secret. I** Mists du RiMracma. 
Prngucu*. i9s8; P. Graaiaai. Palaeolithic Art. New York. ivho. 


BrantAme. Site of a celebrated abbey, perhaps founded by Charle- 
magne. - Of the abbey church of the late nth century there subsists 
only u square bell tower with several tiers of at\ hed openings, high 
applied gables, and a pyramidal crowning. Survivals of the abbey 
building* include one gallery of a i 5 th-cenniry cloister, a Renaissance 
garden pavilion with a bridge, and a main buihling with a remarkable 
i8th-crmurv auircase. housing the Mua^c demand Dwmoulm. - 
Houses of the 1 2th to the 15th century. - Renaissance Ch&teau de 
la liierce. 


Hiui.iug, F. Deshou hires. P^rigueux. CAT-. 1927. P- 3.1 s 


Cudouin. Church of former Cistercian abbey, consecrated in 
mm; nave with aisles; apse and apaidioles; imposing facade decorated 
vMth arcatures. Cloister in flamboyant style (ca. 147°)- 

M Minor, M. Aubert. Pfngueux. CAF, 1927. P >7b. 


I up-HUnc. Rock iheltcr nemr Ue« Ey*ie». The wall carries life- 
»«e repreaentationa of hones in high relief, which can be dated wit 
lertainty as Magdalen ian by means of industry found on the spo 


Hiiiliog J.-G. Lslinne and H. Breuil. L'Abn sculpt^ du Cap- 
■' bmimicl (Dordogne), L' Anthropologic. XXII, 191 1. P- re 

1 "ur Hundred Centuries of Csve Art, Montignsc. 1952. p. 28a. 


L« Comba relies. Cave near Les Eyxiea, with a narrow gallery 
d. 1 un.ird chiefly with engravings. The only paintings are the head 
" 1 •* bind, in black, some red “tectiforms," and * F“ U P 0 8 ^ a 
Most of the engravings, about three hundred of which have 
1 k 'M' deciphered, belong to the early and middle phases ot tnc 
v W<l.ilcmun. Equida predominate with nfi representations; then 
Co,n « k bison (37), bears (iq), reindeer, mammoths, felines, an wo ves. 


Mmi.uu;. La Capitan and others. Les 1«. mbs relies aux Eysies OJor- 
Run*. 1924; H. Breuil. Four Hundred Centuries of Csve Art. 


. >' * H 

'b'lifigiwt. 


1952 , p. 


I'ont-dc-Gaume. Cave near L« Ey*i«. A corridor 488 ft. tonj 
u •‘domed with about two hundred paintings that begin 25 


the entrance. The oldest figures, darker m color, are Pcrigordian, 
the rest Magdalenian. A great many bison are pictured, as well at 
horses and mammoths. 

Bibmog. L. Capitan and others. La Cavemc de Font-de-Gaume, 
Monaco, 1910; H. Breuil, Four Hundred Centuries of Cave Art, Montignac, 
1952, p 75. 

Hautefort. Chlteau built about 1640 on medieval foundation^ 
wings with cupola-crowned angle towers; inner courtyard witn 
giJlery. 

UrsLiOG. E. G svelte. Hautefort et ses seigneurs, Toulouse. 1921: 

P. Vitry, P^rigucux, CAF, 1927. P- 227. 

Lascaux. Cave in the neighborhood of Montignac. The excep- 
tional state of preservation and the quality of the paintings make 
this the moat notable cave in France. Nearest the entrance is 9 large 
chamber decorated with enormous bulls, an imaginary animal, and 
numerous horses. Two branching galleries an adorned with paintings 
of horses, bison, and other animals; certain groups, uch as a frieze 
of small horses and one of doer heads, are admirable. In a shaft is 
depicted a rhinoceros moving away from a man stretched out, surely 
slain, and a wounded bison. Representations of animals transpierced 
by arrow* aecm to offer evidence of the practice of sympathetic magic. 
The significance of certain latticed signs in different colors has eluded 
explanation. Numerous rock engravings, a completed survey of 
which has not been made, add interest to the cave. 

Biblioo. F. Win dels, Lascaux Csve Paintings, trans. C. F. C. Hawkea, 
New York, 1950; A Laming. Lascaux: Paintings and Engravings, trans. 

E. F. Armstrong, Harmondsworth, 19*9. 

Laussel. About 6 miles from Les Eyzies. Important rock shelter, 
which has yielded, gathered in a kind of cell, many sculptured slabs 
dating back to the Perigordian. The most famous is the Venus of 
Laustel, an opulent female figure with large breasts; two other slabs 
represent a man in profile, in the attitude of a javelin thrower, and 
a second “Venus." 

BlBLlOG. H. Breuil. Four Hundred Centuries of Cave Art, Montignac, 
1952. p. 279 - 

Limcuil. Deposit consisting of an archaeological stratum located 
on an escarpment, at the foot of a small cave. Together with atone 
implements of the Upper Magdalenian. about a hundred fifty lime- 
atone slabs were found, with engravings of animals, some of which 
may be counted among the masterpieces of Quaternary art (e.g., 
a grazing reindeer). 

Biblioo. L. Capitan and J. Bnuysumie. Linnsuil: Son gisement A 
gravures sur pierre dc l’Agc du mine. Psris, 1924, I\ Graxiosi. Palaeolithic 
Art. New York. 1960. passim. 

Monpazier. Buatide founded in 1284 by Edward I of England, 
exceptionally well preserved. Plan of great regularity. Church of 
the 14th- 1 6th century; central square with Gothic arcades; many 
13th-century houses. 

Bibliog. M. Vigi4. Les Bsstidea du Pfngord. Montpellier. 1907. 
G. Lavergnc. P^ngueux. CAF, 1927. P- I4J 

La Mouthe. Near Les Eyziea, the first decorated cave discovered 
in P^rigord. It shows deeply incised bovids, ibexes, horses, reindeer, 
and an engraved and painted prehistoric hut. 

Bibliog. H. Breuil. Four Hundred Centuries of Csve Art, Montignac. 

1952, p. 293. 

P^rigueux (anc. Vesunna Petrucoriorum). Capital of Dordogne, 
former capital of P^rigord, located on a wide esplanade overlooking 
the Isle River, in a region rich in iron ore. The Gallo- Roman city 
was the capital of the Pctrucorii and succeeded an oppidum of this 
people on the Plateau of Boisaifcrc; it owed ita name to the sacred 
spring Vesunna. Parts of the forum with a basilica have been found. 
To the north arc the impressive ruins of a round temple, native in 
character but of the Gallo-Roman period, known aa the Tour de 
V*sonc, perhaps dedicated to Tutcla Veaunna, the tutelary deity 
of the city; it had a rectangular enclosure, and the cells and ita en- 
circling portico were raised on a podium. In early imperial times 
the city did not have walla. In the late empire the quarter of the 
amphitheater was fortified with an enclosure incorporating it; some 
portions of this wall are still visible; one of the gates, the Porte de 
Mars, is known from a sketch. A bishopric from the 4th century 
and a renowned center of learning, the city was the site of the flourish- 
ing Abbey of St-Front. - Cathedral of St-Front, heavily restored 
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in the 19th century, comprising two structures: a church of 1120-70 
on a Greek-cross plan, covered with five cupolas, and to the west 
of it, the remains of a basilica of the late nth century, surmounted 
by a four-storied bell tower with a crown on a circular colonnade. 
Cloister of the 12th- 15th century, transformed into a lapidary museum. 
- Church of St-Etienne-de-la-Cit6, of the 12th century, partly de- 
molished. Built on a rectangular plan and covered with cupolas; 
massive straight east end adorned with arcatures. - Ch&tcau Barri&re, 
fortified house of the 12th- 15th century. - Romanesque and Gothic 
houses. - Remains of the episcopal palace, with early Renaissance 



Perigucux: city plan, (a) Tour de Via one- < b ) amphitheater: (c) excavations 
of the forum and a basilica; (d) St-Eticnnc, (r) Cathedral: (/) Muale du Pe- 
rigord and library - 


ornamentation, and of the Chapel of St- Jean (1521). - Musee du 
Perigord:' prehistory; lapidary collection; ancient and medieval sculp- 
ture; pain 

Bibliog. Antiquity : Esper, II. 1908: C. Jullian, Hiatoire de la Gaule, 
VI, Paris, 1930. p. 394; P. Barriirc, Vcsunna Petrucoriorum, P 6 rigueux. 
1930; A. Grenier. Manual d’archeologie gallo-romame. Paris, 1958. pp 440. 
670. Middle Ages and modern timet : J. Roux, La Baailique Saint-Front dr 
Perigueux. Bordeaux. 1919: Pengueux. CAF, 1937. P- 9 - 

Pierre-Levee. About half a mile from BrantAmc, magnificent 
dolmen consisting of a horizontal block (16x8 ft.) placed on three 
vertical stones. 


sumptous Renaissance chAtesu begun by Galiot after 1525. It wsa 
s vast quadrilateral with angle towers. The surviving west wing, 
in the Loire style, is decorated with medallions and friezes; it has a 
two-storied classicising portico (1535). 

Bibliog. F. Gebclin, Let Chiteaux de la Renaiaaancc. Paris. 1937. 
p. 48; Figcac. Cahors. Rodet. CAP. 1937. P- 330. 

Cahors (anc. Divona Cadurcorum). Capital of the Cadurei; 
famous in antiquity for its linen cloth; Early Chriatian bishopric. - 
Cathedral of St- Etienne, with an aisleKasa nave of the Perigord type 
(late nth cent.). Altered in the 13th- 14th century with the construc- 
tion of a fortresslike facade consisting of a narthex surmounted by 
three contiguous towers. North portal, transferred from the facade, 
with an Ascension (ca. 1135; PL. 378) in Languedocian style. In the 
westernmost cupola of the nave, great cycle of paintings with figures 
of prophets (14th cent.). Cloister in flamboyant style (1420-1504). 
- Chapel of former Jesuit college (now LycAe Gambetta) in the late 
Gothic Toulousan style, with a hexagonal tower constructed of bricks 
(17th cent.). - Ancient thermae. - Bridge of Valentr^ (VI, pl. 303), 
over the Lot, begun in 1308, with three towers, the most complete 
example of a fortified bridge in France. - Remains of late medieval 
fortifications with towers and gates. - Tour de Jean XXII (14th cent.), 
remnant of the Palaia Du&se. - Houses from the 13th to the 16th 
century, especially in the Bademea and Soubirous quarters. - Hflte) 
de Roaldta (ca. 1500), with late Gothic emblematic decoration of « 
type widespread in the region. - Archdeaconry of St-Jean. Courtyard 
with Renaissance decoration of the same type as that of the chAtesu 
of Assier. - Mus£e Municipal: archaeological, medieval, and Ren- 
aissance collections; paintings. 

Bibliog. R. Rey. La CathAdrale de Cahors et les originea de I'aiftl- 
tccturc k coupoles d’ Aquitaine, Cahors, 1925; Figcac. Cahors. Rod**, CAP, 
1937. P. ai6. 

Conques. Site of what was one of the oldest abbeys in France. 
There survives the magnificent Romanesque Church of Ste-Fcy, 
begun between. 1030 and 1065, continued at the end of the century. 
Nave with galleries; transept with aisles; apse with ambulatory; 
famous series of sculptured cap 1 tab; over the crossing, ribbed cupola 
of the 14th century. Facade with two towers; in the portal, grandiose 
Last Judgment in the style of central France (ca. 1140; PL. 377). - 
The treasury has some of the most famous pieces of French gold- and 
silverwork: the reliquary of P£pin d’Aquitaine (early 9th cent.); the 
statue of Ste Foy, of gold with Jewels (985); the reliquary of Paacbal II 
(1102). - Cloister of the late nth century, the remains of which have 
been incorporated into a museum. 

Bibi iog. A Bouillct. L’Bgliae et le trAsor dc Conques. Micon. 1891; 
M. Aubcrt, Figcac. Cahors. Rodci, CAF. 1937. p. 450 : M. Aubcrt, 1/Efliar 
de Conques. Psris, 1939: J* Taralon. La Nouvelle presentation du trfror 
dr Conques. Les Monuments Historiquc* de Is France. 1 , 19SS. P- ***■ 


Sarlat. One of the most picturesque little towns of the region. - 
Cathedral of St-Sacerdot (or Scrdot). Romanesque porch between 
two towers of the same period. Reconstruction begun in 1505, in 
Gothic style, by Pierre Esclanchc; choir with apsidal chapels disposed 
in the form of a cross. Chapter house (now sacristy) of the 14th 
century. - Funerary lantern with Angevin vault. - Numerous Gothic 
and Renaissance houses: the Maison Plamon; the former episcopal 
palace; the former presidtal court; the Hdtel dc St-Aulairc; etc. 

Bibliog. F. DeshouliArcs. PAngueux. CAF, 1927, p. 271. 

Ruuergue and Querey. Departments of Aveyron, Lot, Tarn-ct- 
Garonne. In the Gallo-Roman era the La Graufesenque area, near 
Millau, was an active and well-known center for the production of 
terra sigillata. The Romanesque architecture of Querey is linked 
with that of Perigord; of Rouergue with that of Languedoc (the abbey 
church of Conques represents one of the greatest masterpieces of the 
style). Toulousan Romanesque sculpture had one of its first centers 
in Moissac. 'Hie development of Gothic art was hampered by the 
Hundred Years’ War Feudal fortifications, city walls, fortified 
churches, us well as medieval bridges, arc preserved m rather large 
number. Numerous, too, arc bnstidcs (fortified towns) with regular 
layouts (Bretenoux). In the Renaissance the Loire style was combined 
with a heavier decorative manner. 'The classicizing art of the 17th 
and 1 8th centuries Hounshed especially in Montauban 

Biuliocj. I. Hi rtnet. La Grant* senquv. Paris, 1014. I'lgcac, Cahors. 
Rodcz. CAK 1037 J Vullcry-Rsitlci? I,™ Egliscs roninnr* du Kmirrgiir. 
B. Monumental, 1940. p s 

Assier. Church (1540-50) with u sculptured frieze representing 
forts and the main feats of arms of Galiot de Genouillac In the first 
left-hand chapel, tomb with two statues of Galiot Remains of a 


Eapalion. Romanesque church. Transept partly of the btt 
nth century, with vaults in either arm supported by a central puW; 
polygonal apse externally decorated with an arcature; bell gable over 
the chancel arch. Tympanum of south portal with a rather crude 
Romanesque Last Judgment. Chapels added in the 15th century. 

Bibliog. B. dr Gauliiic, Figcac. Cahors. Rodcz. CAF, 1937 . P- 445 

Figeac. One of the best-preserved medieval towns in France. 
- Former abbey church of St«8suveur, nth- 13th century. Nave 
with aisles; transept; choir with aisles and ambulatory. Choir, north 
aisle of the nave, and vaults redone in the 17th century. Joined to 
the church, chapter house of the 14th-! 5th century with vault* 
supported on columns. - Church of Notre-Dame-du»Puy, of the 
1 2th century, restored and altered fat the 17th. Wide nave of League- 
docisn type; apse and two apeiiUoJes. Facade of the 14th century. - 
Numerous houses of the sgtli, 14th, and 15th centuries, atnonu 
them the late- 13th-century mint, with arcades on the ground floo r 
and a fiat roof. - Bridge over the Cclc, 13th century. - Music du 
Vicux Figeac (in the former mint): lapidary collection; fragment* 0 
demolished houses, such as Renaissance door of HAtel de Sully 

Bifii.ior. F. DcshouUirrs, Figeac, Cahors, Rodez. CAF, 1937 . P 
J -R Marhoutin, L’Eglia* Saint-Sauvcur de Figeac. 1939* 


Moissac. Great Benedictine abbey affiliated to Cluny in >04/ 
and one of the most important of the order. - Abbey church* ^ 
tower of 1120-50, whose ground story, forming a porch, and n 
story are covered by pre-Gothic rib vaults; aislelees nave of Lang 11 * 
docian type, 12th and 15th centuries; choir and apse, 15th ccl '! ur (> j 
The portal inserted in die mid -12th century in the south fa? 1 * 
the bell tower is one of the outstanding masterpieces of Romanesq 
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sculpture; of about u 20-25 the tympanum with the Revelation 

of St. John the Divine* the lintel with rosettes, and the figures of 
Isaiah and St. Peter on the jamba; slightly later are the apostles on 
the dividing pillar and, at the aides of the porch, the scenes from the 
infancy of Christ, those of Avarice and Lust, and of Lazarus and the 
rich man. - Cloister with magnificent capitals and pillars decorated 
with figures — among the earliest examples attesting to the sculptural 
renaissance of the late nth-early 12th century. - In the nbbatial 
palace, museum with folk art, 

BiSUOG. E. Rupin, L’Abbsyc et lea cloltres de Moistac, Faria, ig V 7 ; 
\ Anglia, L'Abbaye de Moiaaac. Faria, 1910: M. Aubert, Toulouse, CAF,' 

1 < 449 . P. 494 ! M. Lafargue, Lea Sculpture! . . . du cloitre dc Moiaaac, B. 
Monumental, 1938, p. 19s. 

Montal. Chateau (1523-34) comprising two perpendicular wings 
Hanked by towers. Toward the courtyard, Renaissance facades 
beautifully decorated with a long frieze, medallions with liAtx, and 
dormer windows with carved gablet. Monumental suit date and 
chimney pieces; 16th-century furniture. ChAteau restored and refur- 
nished about 1908. 

Biblioo. Limoges, Brivc. CAF, igai. p. 411: F. Gobelin. Lea Chlteauz 
de la Renaissance. Paris. 1927. p. iso. 

Montauban. Abbey founded about 820; bastide founded by Al- 
phonse Jourdain, Comte de Toulouse (12th cent.). Famous as a 
Protestant center. - Church of St-Jacques (15th cent.), with a brick 
octagonal tower in Toulousan ogival style. - Cathedral (1692-1739), 
bv F. d’Orbay, classicizing in style, with two fa$ade towers. - Bridge] 
67 1 ft. long, by Etienne de Ferrifcre and Mathieu de Verdun (1303 -16). 

Square surrounded by galleries, noteworthy example of early- 17th- 
century town planning. - Former episcopal palace (1658), in a pon- 
derous adaptation of Louis XIU Style. - Musee Ingres (in the forme 1 
1 piacopal palace): notable collection of the artist's drawings and 
painting*, works by French romantics, by the sculptor E.-A. Bour- 
delle. etc. 

Him. io<;. R. de Mrntquc, Lc Virus Montauban, Montauban, ><444. 

Najttc. Church begun in 1258 by the master builder B6rcnguier 
JonUH, Aislclcss nave of southern type; high narrow windows that 
instead of glass have slabs pierced with quadrilobcd openings; straight 
east end. - Ruined castle of the 12th and 13th centuries with three 
curtain walls; square Romanesque angle donjon; round donjon of 
1253 with three stories covered by cross-rib vaults. - Many stone 
houses of the 14th, 15th, and 16th centuries. - Fountain of 1344 
with a 12-sided basin. 

Biuliog A. and E. Molimer. Naiac an Rouergue, Bibliothtquc dc 
’T.colc Ucs Chartes. 1881: Figeac, Cahora. RodaC CAF, 1937, P- 170. 

Fech- Merle. Vast cave in the commune of Cabrerets (dept, of 
hot) with Aurtgnacian drawings traced in clay with the fingers (female 
figures, mammoths); animals m black line (mammoths, oxen, bison); 
human hands outlined in black or red; spotted horses. 

Biblioo. A. Lemozi, La Grottc-temple du Fech- Merle, Fsns. 1929; 
H. Ureuil, Four Hundred Centuries of Cave Art, Montignac, 1952. P- 267. 

Kocamadour. Famous pilgrimage center with numerous chapels, 
two of them of the 12th century. An Annunciation, which may be 
a 19th-century restoration of a Romanesque mural, appears on the 
exterior of the Chapel of St-MicheL - Remains of medieval ramparts 
»nd fortified gates. - Medieval houses. 

Biblioo. E. Rupin, Roc-Amadour. Paris, 1904. 

Rodez. Gallic city (Segodunum), called "Ruthena” by the Romans; 
bishopric front the 5th century. The most notable monuments from 
•intiqu ty arc the remains of an amphitheater, northwest of the 
Cathedral, and an aqueduct, which, restored, is still in operation. 

• hiring the Middle Ages political conflicts between the Bourg, seat 
( >f the counts, and the Cite, the episcopal dominion, resulted m two 
independent communities, each with its own walls. - Cathedral of 
Notrc-Uainc, one of the southern edifices of Jean Descamps. Begun 
bom the cast in 1277, with an ambulatory in lle-de-Francc style; 
continued in its western portions about 1439, with the collaboration 
(, 1 the sculptor Jacques Morel; nave finished about 1550. Nave Hanked 
by aisles and chapels. Imposing facade, which, projecting beyond 
tbe city ramparts, was built with defensive apparatus and no portal; 

rose window. North bell tower in flamboyant style (1513)- 
t'hon stalls (1478) by Andr 4 Sulpice with Renaissance decoration. 

Houses of the 1 6th century adorned with medallions. — Episcopal 


Palace and former Jesuit chapel, 17th century. - Musee Fens die: 
prehistoric, antique, and Renaissance collections. - Mus 4 e dea Ar- 
tistes Aveyronnais (or Mus. Denis Puech): paintings, chiefly modem. 

Biblioo. L. Bousquct and B. dc GauUjsc. Figeac* C’ahora, Rodrz. 
CAF, 1937, p. 360; L. Balaan. La Cathldrale de Rode*, Rode/., 1954. 

Saint-Antonin. Situated on the right bank of the Aveyron, rjM? 
of the French towns richest in houses of the 12th, 13th, and following 
centuries. - Gothic bridge (altered). - Town Hall of the 12th century, 
restored by Viollet-le-Duc. 

Biblioo. A. CavailU and other*. Guide illustr£ . du ueux Saint- 
Antonm, Montauban, 1946. 

Souillac. Church of the mid-i2th century of P£ri&Crd iy£e. 
with an aisleless nave covered by cupolas. On the reverse of the 
fa9sde, remains of a portal of 1140: dividing pillar with animals and 
the figure of a prophet, in Toulousan style. 

Biblioo. P. Frma, Souillac et aes environs, Sotiillac, 1923; M. Aubert. 
Plriffueux. CAF, 1927. p. 261. G. Cany, L’Egliac ahbatiale dc Souillsc, 

B. Monumental. 19SL P- 389. 

Villefrsnche-de-Rouergue. Fortified city laid out according to 
a regular plan (1252-54) around a nearly square central plaza, which 
is surrounded by houses with arcades. - Church of Notre-Dame, 
begun in 1260. Polygonal apse, about 1327; aislclcss nave with side 
chapels, 14th century. Construction continued about 1420 with the 
msssivc west bell tower forming a porch on the ground story. Choir 
stalls of 1473-87 by Andr£ Sulpice. Stained glass of the 15th century 
(restored). - Charterhouse founded in 1450. Chapel wub porch 
and a nave of Languedocian type, chapter house, and small cloister 
in flamboyant style (1451-60). Large cloister of the late 15th century. 

- Chapclie des Penitents- Noire (1642-71), built on a quadrilobcd 
plan, with a wooden dome Sumptuous altarpiece of gilded wood. 

- Remains of houses of the 15th and 16th centuries (c.g., stair turrets). 

Biblioo. Goffinet and B. de Gaulljsc, Figcai’, Cahora, Rodrz. CAF, 
1937 . P 90 . 

Ouyerme. Departments of Gironde and Lot-et-Garonne. Guyenne 
was an English possession almost throughout the Middle Ages. Its 
Romanesque art has ties with that of Saintonge and P£rigord; some 
of its Gothic monuments were influenced by the Cathedral of Bor- 
deaux. Several important feudal mins are remains of constructions 
undertaken by Pope Clement V, previously archbishop of Bordeaux 
(Villandruut), and the region preserves curious examples of fortified 
mills (Bagss, Blasimon, Bsrbaste). The Renaissance has left few 
traces, but Bordeaux is rich in 18th-century architecture. 

Biblioo. Agen. Auch. CAF. 1901; J.-A. Brutail*. Etude arch&dogiqae 
aur lea Igliaca de la Gironde, Bordeaux. 19*2: G. Carrire. Voyage en 
Agenaia, Toulouse. 1936; Bordeaux, Bayonne, CAF, 1939 . 

Agen (anc. Aginnum). Capital of the Nitiobrigea; bishopric from 
the 10th century; capital of Agenais. - Cathedral of St-Caprais. Large 
apse with radiating chapels and no ambulatory, 12th century; Roman- 
esque transept to which cross-rib vaults were added in the 13th 
century; nave ot the 13th century, vaulted in 1508. Chapter house 
with cross-rib vaulting (13th cent.). - Church of Notre- Dame-des- 
Jacobins, of Toulousan type, consisting of two aisles covered with 
cross-rib vaults (mid- 13th cent.). - Cordelier church, of brick and 
stone, with a wide nave (mid-i4th cent.). - House of the 14th century 
with Urge windows showing stone tracery. - Mua6e Municipal, 
established in three 16th-century mansions; archaeological collections, 
including a Venus from the excavations of Lc Mas-d ’Agenais; paint- 
ings by French primitives, by Goya, etc. 

Biblioo. Agen. Auch. CAF, 1901, p. 1. 

Bazas (anc. Cossium). Capital of the Vaaates; bishopric. - 
St-Jean-Baptiste, Gothic cathedral begun in 1233, which to the 
northwest preserves the base of an 11th-century bell tower. Con- 
struction continued during the 14th century, with nave and aisles 
(no transept) and choir with ambulatory and five deep chapels. Except 
for the facade, almost entirely destroyed by the Huguenots in 1561; 
faithfully reconstructed according to the old plan from the late 16th 
century until 1635. Three fa9tde portals with deep splays; on the 
tympanums, Last Judgment and stories of the Virgin snd St. Peter 
(second half of 13th cent.). - Remains of medieval walls and towers. 

Biblioo. J. Vallcry-Radot. Bordeaux, Bayonne. CAF, 1939 . p. 174. 

BUye. Important citadel overlooking the Gironde, rebuilt in the 
mid- 1 7th century on medieval foundations, completed at the end of 
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the century by Vauben f with bastions, monumental gates, and a 
complete town plan, including a church, a hospital, and other public 
buildings. - Muade d J Histoire ct d’Art, devoted to the Blaye region. 

Bibuoo. G. Loirctte. Blaye, Saint-Sever, 1936. 

Bordeaux (anc. Burdigala). Capital of the Bituriges Vivisci; 
from 370 to 508, capital of Aquitania Secunda. The Gallo-Roman 
period is represented by the remains of a jd-century amphitheater 
(Palais Gallien) and segments of the late imperial wall; the huge co- 
lonnade (Piliers de Tutelle) of what had probably been a temple was 
demolished in the 18th century. The city enjoyed great prosperity 
under English occupation (1154-1453)* In the 18th century it was an 
art center of foremost importance, and mid-town and along the Ga- 
ronne it still presents the aspect it acquired at that time. - Church of 
St-Seurin. Crypt of the 1 ith century with Early Christian sarcophagi. 
Upper church of the 12th century, with nave formerly covered by 
cupolas; high aisles with transverse barrel vaults. South portal of the 



Bordeaux: plan of the center of the city, (a) Museum d’Hiatoire Naturelle; 
(b) amphitheater (Palais Gallien): (c) St-Seurin; (d) Place des Quinconcea; 
(r) Notre-Dame; (/) Grand-Thcitre; (/) Bourse and Place de la Bourse: 
(A) Porte de Cailhau: (i) St-Bruno; (j) Town Hall; (A) Cathedral; (/) St- 
Paul; (m) Poets de la Grosae-Cloche; in) St-Michcl; (o) Ste-Eulalie. 


1 3th century with representations of the Last Judgment and the Church 
and the Synagogue. - Church of Ste-Croix, of the 12th century, heav- 
ily restored. Richly decorated Romanesque facade of the Saintonge 
type. - Cathedral of St-Andr£. Very wide Romanesque nave of Pe- 
ri gord type, with vaults of the 15th century; choir with ambulatory 
(13th cent.) in the Gothic style of Ile-de-France; transept surmounted 
by four towers. On the norti^ flank, two great sculptured portals: 
one of the 13th century, related to the series of royal portals, with the 
Last Judgment, statues of Christ and of the apostles; the other, 
with statues of bishops, built under Clement V in the early 14th cen- 
tury. In the niches of the apse, more 13th-century statues. Near the 
Cathedral, large bell tower built under Bishop Pey-Berland (1440). 

- Church of St-Michel, in the Gothic style of Poitou, with nave and 
aisles of equal width. Portal of the 16th century with figures of sibyls. 
Separate bell tower by Jean Lebss of Saintes (1472-92); spire rebuilt 
in the 19th century. - Church of Ste-Eulalie, in the Gothic style of 
Poitou. - Church of St-Bruno (1620), with a majestic facade showing 
Italian influence. - Church of Notre-Dame, example of the architec- 
ture of the Counter Reformation. - Church of St-Paul, in rococo style. 
Luxuriously decorated interior; sculptures by G. II Coustou (1744). 

- The city preserves two powerful gates: the Porte de la Grosse-Clo- 
che with towers (i^th-i^th cent.) and the Porte de Cailhau with ma- 
chicolations ( 1 4<>4). Its commercial success in the 1 8th century per- 
mitted the realization of great town-planning projects, such as the 
circular Place de Tourny and, bordering the Garonne, the Place Roy- 
ale (now Place de la Bourse), with the Customs House and the Bourse, 
a notable layout by Jacques and J.-A. Gabriel and C. Francin (1728- 
*i); numerous mansions in Louis XV Rtylc also date from this period. 
In the late 18th century the citv’s urban development was directed 
by the architect Victor Louis, who designed, among other buildings, 
the Prefecture (former intendance) and the Grand-Theatre (1773-80), 


with s colonnade and, inside, a monumental branching staircase 
and a semicircular auditorium that hat left it a mark on the development 
of French architecture. Many buildings of similar character were 
erected: the Town Hall (former archiepiacopal palace) by J. Etienne 
and R.-F. Bonfln (1772-81), with a large courtyard surrounded by 
galleries; the Hotels de Lalande (mus.), Labottikre, and Bonnafft, 
by E. Laclotte. A bridge of 17 arches built 1810-22 spans the Ga- 
ronne. - Mus 4 e des Beaux-Arts: important paintings of the French, 
Italian, and Spanish schools. * Muade des Arts Decors tils (from the 
Middle Ages to the 18th cent.), in the H6tel Lalande. - Mus6e de 
la Marine. 

Bibuoo. C. Saunier, Bordeaux, Paris, 1909: L. Deahairm, Lea HdteU 
de Bordeaux. Paris. 1910; J.-A. Bru tails. Saint-Michel de Bordeaux, Bor- 
deaux, 19161 P. Court eault. La Place Royale de Bordeaux, Paris, iota; 
P. Courteault, Bordeaux. citd claasique. Paris. 193a; P. Courteault, La 
Cathddrale de Bordeaux. Paria, 1939; Bordeaux. Bayonne. CAF, 1939, 
p. 9; J. d* Welles. Le Grand-ThMtra de Bordeaux. Bordeaux. 1990: P. Brun. 
Let Egliees de Bordeaux, Bordeaux, 1993. 

Cordouan. Monumental lighthouse on a reef in the Gironde, 
built by Louis de Foix (late 16th cent.), altered and raised in 1788. 

Bibliog. R. Croset. Le Phare de Cordouan, B. Monumental, 1999, 
P. 133. 

Pair-non-Pair. Cave in the commune of Marcampa (dept, of 
Gironde). Numerous superposed and intersecting rock engravings 
of horses, mammoths, bovids, and beam, dated by stratigraphic evi- 
dence in the late Aurignacion and the early Perigoidian. 

Bibliog. F. Dslcsu. Gravures paldolithiquea de Pair-non-Psir, Acte 
de la Soci6t4 arch^ologique de Bordeaux, XXI, 1896, XXII, 1897; H. Breoit, 
Four Hundred Centuries of Cave Art. Montignac. 1992. p. Jt9. 

Petit-Palais. Little church of the 12th century. Aialeleaa nave. 
Remarkable fa9ade, richly decorated with three tiers of aitatures 
(including some arches with polylobed archivolts) and with animal 
figures in the round. 

Bibliog. Bordeaux. Bayonne, CAF. 1939. p. 196- 

La R6ole. Owes its name — derived from wtguia , “rule" — to 
a monastery founded in 970 and rebuilt in the 18th century. - Church 
of St -Pierre, late 12th- 13th century. Aisleless nave; vaat apse; tran- 
sept with two chapels (14th-! 5th cent.). - Fortress of the 13th century, 
of which there subsist three round towers. - Late Romanesque Town 
Hall with a ground story divided into two aisles by columns and • 
vast second-story room with mullioned windows. 

Bibliog. Bordeaux. Bayonne, CAF. 1939. p. 255. 

Saint-Emilion. Built on the elope of a plateau. - Monolithic church 
excavated out of the rock in the early 12th century; divided into thfp 
aisles. Portal of the 14th century with the Last Judgment. Bell tower 
of the 12th century with a 16th-century spire. - Collegiate church 
with an aialeleaa Romanesque nave of Pirigord type covered by cu- 
polas; vast Gothic eastern portion divided into three aislee (13th cent), 
apse of the 15th century. Transept portal with Christ in Mgjesty 
and the symbols of the Evangelists (early 14th cent.). - Ruined Cor- 
delier monastery with remains of a church and a cloister (14th-! 5 *h 
cent.). - Romanesque house. - Rectangular donjon of the 13th century. 
- City ramparts describing a triangle (13th cent, and later). 

Bibliog. Bordeaux. Bayonne. CAF. 1939. P- 171. 

Uzeste. Former collegiate church with walls of the lath century; 
rebuilt by Clement V (consecrated in 1313), with nave and aisles, 
choir with ambulatory and polygonal radiating chapels. On the 
tympanum of the south portal. Coronation of the Virgin. North bell 
tower with spire (16th cent.). Inside, recumbent statue of Clement V 
by Jean de Bonneval. 

Bibliog. G. Brun. Uzeate et Clement V. ad ed,. Bordeaux. i8w- 
Bordeaux. Bayonne, CAF. 1939 . P- 301. 

Gascony (Fr., Gascogne). Included here to simplify discussion 
is most of the area south of the Garonne: the departments of Landes, 
Genu (historical region of Armagnac), Baaaea-Pyrdndea (B6am, tn* 
Basque country), Hautca-Pyr6n6es, western Hautc-Garonne. Near 
Saint-Gaudens is the prehistoric site of Aurignac, which g» v « 1 * 
name to a whole paleolithic epoch. I'hc Gallo- Roman and 
Christian penods arc represented especially at Saint- Bertrand- e 
Comminges (Lugdunum Convenarum). In the Middle Age* * 
Toulousan style dominated religious architecture; in the late 13 
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century the influence of the Gothic style of Champagne made itself 
felt (Cathedral of Bayonne). Fortified cities of regular plan (bastides) 
were built in the 13th century, after the conquest of the region by 
the French crown (Montrdjeau, the two Grentdei, Fleuraxice, Bou- 
logne, Plaisance-du-Touch, Mirande). One ares stands apart, the 
Basque country, whose churches characteristically have two or three 
tiers of galleries around the nave, a disposition of Protestant derivation 
and large altarpieces of Spanish type. 

Biblioo. Agen. Auch. CAF, iqoi; Bordeaux. Bayonne, CAF, 1939; 
V. Allftgre* Lea Vieilles Aflises du BAam, Toulose, 1952; E. Lambert, L* Ar- 
chitecture relifieuae dans le pays basque franeais, Annsles du Midi. 195a. 
P . 97; H. Pole*. L* Architecture relicieuse du dioeSae d'Auch. Amulet du 
Midi. 1904 . P. S. 

Auch (anc. Elimberris, later Augusta Auariorum). Capital of the 
Ausci; Early Christian bishopric. The old town, built am p hu heater- 
wise on a steep incline, lies on the left bank of the Gen; thXnodcm 
quarters are on the right bank. - Cathedral of Ste-Marie, Hegun in 
1489, in flamboyant style, with the crypt and an ambulatory surround- 
ed by radiating chapels; finished in the late 17th century. Renaissance 
facade (lower portions built 1560-62). Great sej of stained-glass 
windows (ca. 1507) by Amaud de Moles, considered the best of their 
time; 113 choir stalls carved by D. Bert in and others (1515-51); choir 
hcrcen by P. Souffron (1609). - Noteworthy old buildings (15th cent, 
and later), auch as the Town Hall (1760-70), which contains ■ theater, 
and the Prefecture. - Mua£e d'Art et d'Archtalogie: pre-Columbian 
pottery; dolls. - Musde Gascon. - Muade dea Archives D 4 partemen- 
isles. 

Birlioo. H. CastArfcle, La Baaihque Saint c- Marie d’Auch. Auch. 
iw. J.-R. Marbouttn, Toulouse. CAF. 1929. p. 17a. 

Bayonne (anc. Lapuidum). In the late 3d century, headquarters 
of a Roman cohort; fortified in flit 4th century. Fart of possessions 
of the dukes of Aquitaine; aubeequendy passed under English do- 
minion. Important harbor, largely artificial. - Cathedral of Ste-Marie, 
on the sice of a Roman temple, begun from the east after 1258, with 
ambulatory and five radiating chapels; nonprojecting transept; nave 
with sisles, continued until the mid- 15th century (sec VI. pl. 300); 
facade towers of the early 16th century. In the Chapel of St-J 4 r 6 me, 
stained glass of 1531. Double portal of sacristy with sculptured tym- 
panums and archivolta representing the Adoration of the Virgin and 
the Last Judgment. To the south of the church, Gothic cloister (13th 
cent.). - Remains of ramparts of various periods: Roman, with tow- 
ers; medieval with the fort of ChAteau-Vieux; Vauban's fortifications 
of 1680, including a square citadel with angle bastions. - Mua6e Bas- 
que (ui the i6th-ccnt. Maison Dagourette): local history and folk 
art. - Mut£e Bonnat: paintings and drawings by French, Italian, 
Flemish, and Dutch masters and by Lton Bonnat himself. 

Biblioo. A. Personnas and Georges- Bergh, Le MuaAe de Bayonne, 
Peris. iga 6 ; Bordeaux, Bayonne. CAF. 1939 . P> 007; E. Lambert. Bayonne. 
'•He d'art. Bayonne. 190 1. 

Lax (anc. Aquae Tarbellicae, later Aquae Augustae). City that 
rose on the left benk of the Ardour, known for its hot spring from 
antiquity. Capital of the Tarbelli, Roman colony; diocese and the 
•>cat of viscounts. The Gallo-Roman period has left a well-preserved 
portion of the city wall with round toweri and a mosaic discovered 
•n the foundations of the Church of St-Vincent-de-Xaintes (rebuilt 
m 1893). - Cathedral, rebuilt from 1646, completed in 1755. Aisle- 
lew nave; false triforium; transept; choir with ambulatory. Inserted 
•n the north transept, sculptured portal of an anterior edifice (second 
half of 13th cent.). - In the environs, Saint- Paul-les-Dax, with a 
c hurch whose Romanesque apse, incorporated in a modem construc- 
tion, is decorated on the exterior with a frieze of bas-reliefs (scenes 
Irom the New Testament). 

Uidliog. Bordeaux. Bayonne, CAF. 1939. P- 37 *. 

t largaa. This cave on the boundary of the communes of Aventi- 
<md Saint-Bcrtrand-de-Commingcs, already well known for its 
•‘but ui, mi remains of Pleistocene fauna, is of great artistic interest as 
Wt h Its walla show numerous human hands, some of them mutilated, 
“in lined in black or red, and some representations of animals traced 

c *«v surfaces with the fingers. 

•hnuiKs. E. Csrtsilhac and H. Breuil. Let Paintures et gravures morale. 

* 4 •'• rnr. pyrtaAennca. IV: Gargas, Aventignan. L* Anthropologic, XXI, 
p H. Breuil. Four Hundred Centuriet of Cave Art, Montignsc. 
"' s * n 246. 

1 Lgctmau (environs). Crypt of St- Girons (mid- 12th cent.), sole 
,(, i"tiant of an abbey church, with crow-rib vaults supported by marble 
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columns whose magnificent capitals are adorned with human figures, 
fantastic animals, and foliage. 

Biblioo. Bordeaux, Bayonne. CAF, 1929. p. 36s. 

Lombez. Bishopric from 1317* - Cathedral of Ste-Marie, late 
14th century, built of brick. Wide nave of Languedocian type with 
a single aisle. Powerful facade with an octagonal tower. Stalled 
glass of the 16th century by Amaud de Moles. 

Biblioo. Abb 4 Lefont. La Cathtdralc de Lombez, Samson. 1929* 
Toulouse, CAF, 1929, p. aoo. 

Lourdes. Pilgrimage center from 1858. - Eglise du Rosaire, in llf- 
cantinizing style, and, directly behind it, a two-storied basilica in nth- 
century style (both, late 19th cent.). - Subterranean Basilica of St- 
Pie X, by P. VAg6 and others (*957)- - Castle of the I4th-i5th century, 
housing the Musle Pyr 4 n 6 en. 

Biblioo. F. Varzy, Lourdes, Paris. 1948: J. Crw^nolleau. Lourdes, 
Paris, 19SO. 

Mirande. Fortified city of regular plan, founded in 1285 along the 
Bafse. - Church of Notre- Dame (early 15th cent.), with an aisleleas 
nave. - Remains of the city wall. - Museum with important paintings. 

Oloron-Saintc-Marie (anc. lluro). Gallo-Roman city of Ceho- 
Iherian origin; bishopric from the 4th century. - Church of Ste- 
Crout, begun about 1070. Basilican plan with th-ee apses. Over the 
croeaing, cupola ribbed in a stellate pattern. - Church of Ste-Marie, 
famous for its 12th-century portal with scenes from the Old and 
New Testaments, allegorical figures, fantastic animals. Nave with 
aisles (13th cent.); choir with ambulatory and five chapels (14th cent.). 

- Remains of 14th-century fortifications. 

Biblioo. Bordeaux, Bayonne, CAF, 1939 . P* 415. 

Orthez. Church of St-Pierre. Choir with cross- rib vaulting rec- 
tangular side chapels, and a three-sided apse (late 13th cent.); wide 
aisleleas nave of Languedocian type (second half of 14th cent.). - 
Castle of 1242, of which there subsist segments of the double curtain 
wall and a pentagonal donjon raised in the 14th century. - Pont-Vieux, 
bridge with a central tower pierced by a door (14th cent.). - Houses 
of the I5th-i6th century. 

Biblioo. Bordeaux, Bayonne, CAF, I939» p. 3Vi. 

Pau. Grew around a castle; from 1479, capital of B6am. - Cas- 
tle rebuilt about 1370, with two curtain walls and a massive square 
angle donjon; enlarged in the mid- 15th century; transformed (1528- 
35) in Renaissance style, with a decorated facade, monumental stair- 
case, and cour d’homteur ; heavily restored in the 19th century. Houses 
a museum (tapestries, furniture, folk art). - Mus 4 e des Beaux- Arts: 
paintings and sculptures. 

Biblioo. F. Gebelin. Let Ch&teaux de la Renaissance. Paris. 1927. 
p. 106; R. Ritter. Le Chitesu de Pau, Paris. 1929; J. de Laprade, Pau et 
le B 4 am. Paris. 1903. 

Saint- Bertrand-de-Comminges (anc. Lugdunum Convenarum). The 
Roman city, founded in 72 b.c. by Pompey, developed near the Garonne 
at the foot of a hill. Systematic excavations have brought to light the 
forum with a temple, three thermal establishments, and a basilica 
adapted to commercial purposes in the late 1st or early 2d century 
and restored in the 4th century. Behind the temple rote trophies of 
the Augustan period (fragments in the raua.). Both a theater and an 
amphitheater existed; there are mini of the first, and the emplacement 
of the second has been located. Of a city wall no traces have been 
found. In the late empire the population took refuge on the hill, which 
was defended by a wall with brick coursing (some aegments subsist). 
Devastated by the Vandals in 408, annihilated at the time of Gundo- 
bald’s revolt in 585, the city was to riae again in the 12th century. 

- Substructures of an Early Christian basilica (mid-4th cent.), 148 ft. 
long, with a narthex and a three-aided apse. - Cathedral. Nave with 
walls of the 11th- 12th century; west portal with sculptured tympanum 
(Adoration of the Magi, mid- 12th cent.), opening into a porch surmount- 
ed by a tower; eastern portion rebuilt in 1 304 by the fitture Clement V 
with a vast Gothic choir surrounded by nine polygonal chapels; north 
chapel of the 15th century with stellar vault, sheltering the tomb of 
Bishop Hugucs de ChAtillon with figures of mourners (15th cent.); 
choir stalls, 1535; stained glass, 1538. Treasury with works of the 
12th to the 14th century. Cloister with sculptured capitals and a 
pillar with the four Evangelists (early 12th cent.; partly rebuilt in the 
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late Middle Ages). - In the environs, at Valcabrfcre, i ith -century 
church of basilican plan, with rectangular piers reinforced, toward 
the nave, by pilasters; late Romanesque portal with statue-columns, 

Bibliog. Anttguity: Eip^r, II, 1008, IX. 1925. XIII. 1049: R. Lixop, 
I^ca Convcnac et let Consorsnni (Comminaca c*t Couterant). Touloute. 
Paris. 1931; R. Lizop and others. Mdmoires de la Socidtl arvhdologique 
du Midi dc la France. XXI. 1947; A. Grenier, Manuel d'archtologie gallo- 
romaine. Paris, 1958. PP* 327. 496, 537. 64K, 808. Middle Ages and modern 
times: M. Dieulafoy, Baailique chritienne de Lugdunum Convenarum, 
Comptes-rendus de PAcad&nie des inscriptions et belles-lettres, 1914. 
p. 59. Toulouse. CAF. 1939, p. 363; M. Villotte, La Renaissance et un 
troupe de stalles du Midi. Lille. 1930: P. Lavedan and R. Rey. Luchon. 
Saint-Bertrand-de-Comminaes. Toulouse. 1931* J Hubert. L* Architecture 
religicusc du haut Moyen Age en France. Paris, 1952. n. 4 6. 

Saint- Jean-de-Luz. On the Atlantic. English dominion in the 
1 2th century. - Church (1558) of Basque type. Rectangular hall with 
three tiers of galleries; timber vault. - Place Louis XIV with the Town 
Hall (1657) and the ChAteau Lohobiaque with a turreted facade (1635). 
- Matson de Plnfante (17th cent.), in red brick and stone. 

Bibuog. Dbx. Bayonne. CAF, 1888^ p. 110; P. Dop. L’Egliac de Saint- 
Jcan-de-Luz. Bayonne. 1932. 

Saint-Sever. Near Bordeaux. - Vast church built prior to 1072. 
Eaat end of Benedictine type with a stepwise placement of three 
apaidioles on either side of the apse (this last rebuilt in the 17th cent.); 
very original disposition of elevated galleries in the transept; triforium 
(which had disappeared) restored in the 20th century; modem fa- 
cade. - Monastery of the 17th century, now Town Hall. - Former 
Jacobin church with a 17th-century cloister, 

Bibliog. J.-A. Bru tails. L’Eglisc abbatiale de Saint-Sever. B. Arrh*o- 
togique. 1900. p. 5; Bordeaux. Bayonne. CAF, 1939. P 345- 

Simorre. Finest fortified church in the region (1304), altered in 
the 15th century, restored by Viollet-le-Duc. Noteworthy carved 
choir stalls (1402-1519) and stained glass (i4th-i6th cent.); remains 
of 15th-century murals. 

Bibliog. J. Clermont. L'Eglise abbatiale dc Simorre, Audi. 1028. 

Languedoc . Former province of great extent, in which two regions 
are recognized: Upper and Lower Languedoc. 

a. Upper Jusnguedoc. Departments: eastern Haute-Garunne, 
Tam, Western Aude; to these may be added the Pays de Foix (dept, 
of Ari&ge). In this primordial art center of southern France sculpture 
flourished in the marble workers' shops until the 8th century; it 
revived in the 1 ith century, heralding Romanesque art. The Roman- 
esque churches are in general very simple in structure; the Gothic 
churches, of brick, belong to a particular type, with aisleless nave 
flanked by chapelt (Albi), many of them fortified at the time of the 
Albigensian conflicts. Also characteristic are the castle of the counts 
of Foix in the Pyrenees area (Foix, Lords t, Montaner). 

Bibliog. J. dc Lahondts. Lea Eglises romancs dc la valUc dc PArita, 
B. Monumental, 1877. PD. 5«3. 703; J. de Lahondts. Lea Egliaes des 
pays dc Foix et de Couscrans. B. Monumental. 1883. p. 288; J. de I«ahot>- 
dfca. Lcs Eglises gothiques de I’Ari&gc, B. Arch£ologique, 1898, p. 406*. 
R. Roger. Quelques fgliaea fortifiers de 1'Aritge, Foix. 1901; R, Rey. Lea 
Vicilles Eglises fortifies du Midi de la France. Paris, 1925; Toulouse. CAF, 
1929; R. Rey. L’ Architecture gotluquc du Midi de Is France, Pina. I934‘. 
R. Rey. La Sculpture romanc lanfiedociennc. Paris. 1936, M. de BAvotte. 
La Sculpture A la fin de la plriode gothique dans la region de Toulouse, 
d'Albi et de Rodez. Paris. 1936: V. Alltgre. L'Art roman dans la region 
albigcoioe, Albi. 1943: V Alltgrc. Les Richesaes m£di£vales du Tarn, Tou- 
louse, 1954. 

Albi. Capital of the Albigcnses; bishopric from the 3d century; 
in the I2th-i3th century', one of the centers of the Manichaean her- 
esy. - Church of St-Salvi, I2th-i3th century. Nave with aisles. 
On the north flank, hell tower with a Romanesque base, continued 
in (iothic stvlc - Cathedral of Ste-CYcilr (PL. 181). begun in 1282, 
completed in the late 14th century, built of brick a irinstcrpiccr 
of Lunguedocian Gothic architecture. Wide nave with deep side chap- 
els; fortified cxtetioi. Sumptuous decoration in the interior: rood 
screen, choir scroll, and stalls in flamboyant style, with statues; 
fresco of the La>t Judgment (14th cent.) on the west wall; Italianatc 
rinceaux and medallions on the vaults; stained glass of the 14th century 
and later. - Romanesque bridge , of brick. - Former episcopal palace 
with a rcctangul.il donjon flanked by angle towers (second half of 
ilth cent.). - Town Hall, Muison Knjalbcrt, and Hotel Reynea, 16th 
century - Musev Toulouse-Lautrec (in the former episcopal palace): 
works by the painter and other modern artists. 

Biuliog. J. Laran, La Cathedrale d'Albi, Pans. 1911. Toulouse. 
CAL. 1029. p 162, E Male La Cathcdralc d'Albi. Harm. 1930. 


Carcassonne (anc. Carcaao). Its position as a natural stronghold 
gave it great military importance, and it was repeatedly besieged and 
occupied. In 1247, when the dwellings of the upper town (the Ctt£) 
were raxed, the inhabitants moved to a lower-lying site on the left 
bank of the Aude; there a new city was built on a checkerboard plan 
that is still in evidence today. Upper town: The Citd, though restored 
by Viollet-le-Duc, remains an exceptional example of medieval mili- 
tary architecture, with its Viaigothic bastions restored in 1130, an 
exterior wall of 1240 finished by Philip the Bold (with towers and 
gates), and the rectangular castle surrounded by a most with a barbi- 
can (now seat of an archaeological mus.). - Church (former Cathedral) 
of St-Nazaire, Romanesque nave with aisles; choir begun about 
1269 in the Gothic style of Ile-de-France; ample transept with rectan- 
gular chapels; polygonal apse. Group of statues of the early 14th 
century; tomb of Bishop Radulphc, mid- 13th century; rose windows 
in the transept and stained glass in the choir, 14th century. - Medieval 
bridge over the Aude (altered). Lower town: Churches of St-Michel 
and of St- Vincent, in the Gothic style of Languedoc, the second with 
vaults of the 18th century and west portal with statues. - Mu*4e des 
Beaux-Arts: paintings; ceramics. 

Biuliog. J. Poux. I -a Citf de Carcassonne, 3 vola., Toulouse, 1931*38. 

Castres (anc. Caatra Albienaium). Benedictine abbey; from the 
14th century, bishopric. - Cathedral of St- Benoit (1678-1718), a 
late example of southern Gothic style. - H6tel de Nayrac (16th cent.), 
in Renaissance style. - Former episcopal palace (1666) designed by 
J. Hardouin Mansart, now housing the Mus£c Goya (with four of 
his paintings and other important works). 

Bibliog. L. dc Lacger. Histotre de Castrrs. Albi. 1937. 

Cordes. Bastide founded in 1222, particularly flourishing in th# 
14th century'. - Church of St-Michel. Straight east end of the 13th 
century; nave with side chapels, 15th century; bell tower of the 14th 
century. - Remains of fortifications. - Well-preserved medieval center 
with Gothic houses and a 14th-century covered market (repaired). 

Bibliog C. Portal, Hiatoirc de la villc dr Cordea, Alhi. 1902: TouIoum 
CAF. 1920. p. 454 - 

Foix (anc. Fuxum). Grew around an oratory founded by Char- 
lemagne. - Church of St-Volusien. Aisleless nave of the early 12th 
century; 14th-century choir in the regional atyle, with rectangular 
radiating chapels; cross-rib vaults redone in the 17th century. - Re- 
mains of the castle of the counts of Foix: two square towers of the 
I2th-i4th century; cylindrical donjon, some stories of which are 
covered with cross-rib vaults. 

Bibuog. Partners. Foix. CAF. 1884: II Lemec. Le Chitcau de F«ix. 
IU3<i. 

Niaux. Cave about 2 miles from Tarascon-sur-Aritge. At the 
end of a gallery that is more than 550 yd. long, and at many points 
of imposing dimensions, there is a sort of chamber, almost circular 
in shape, called the “Salon Noir," with 25 representations of biwn. 
16 of horses, one of a deer, and 6 of ibexes. The figures are outlined 
in black; the purity of design is remarkable. On the ground, in areas 
protected from trampling, can be seen Magdalenian figures traced 
in the clay, especially a handsome fish and a bison. 

Bibuog. H. Breuil, Lea Peiotures cl gravures pari&alca de la cavemc 
de Niaux (Artege), B. de la Sociltd prlhistonquc de PArtoge. V, IV 5 <>- 
p. g: H. Breuil, La Cavcme de Niaux: Complements inWtta sur at deco- 
ration, B. de la Hoci 6 t£ prlhiatorique dc 1 'Aritar, VII. 1952. P- n; H. Breuil. 
Four Hundred Centunea of Cave Art. Montignac. 1982, p. 1 79 - 

Le Portel. Cave in the commune of Lou bens (dept, of Anege) 
with numerous pictures of animals — especially horses and biaon — 
but also human figures, dating from the Aurignacio-Perigordian and 
Magdalenian. A few representations utilize the natural contours 
of the rock face 

Hihliog J. V4zian, La Gmttc du Portel. B dc la SociAtd pnMii*u»ri- 
que du I^mguedoc, II. 1945. p 2. H Breuil. Four Hundred Centun»« 
of Cave Art, Montignac, 1952, p 221 

Saint- Lizier (anc. Lugdununi Consorariorum). Bishopric fron» 
about 450 until the Revolution. - Former cathedral. Choir, “P®** 
and transept (the last opening on two p re -Romanesque apsidioles), 
1 2th century; nave on a deviating axis, I2th-I5th century; octagons 
brick bell tower of Toulouaan style. Cloister built about 1216 in *r- 
chaizing style, with coupled colonnettes on the ground story; >5 
century second story covered with a timber roof. - Imposing rcmsi n( j 
of late imperial walls. - Former episcopal palace, 1655-80. - H^P 1 
of the mid- 18th century. 

Bibliog Toulouse. CAF. 1929. p. 235 - 
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Toulouse (anc. Tolota). Capital of the Volcae Tectosagea in the 
late empire; teat of an abbey from the late 4th century; from 419 to 
506 capital of the Viaigothic kingdom. Important art center in the 
Merovingian period (Church of La Daurade, destroyed in the 18th 
cent, and replaced by another building); numerous monuments of 
the Romanesque period and of the Renaissance — a golden age for 
the city, which was the home, then and later, of distinguished sculp- 
tors, painters, and artisana. Prevailing building material: brick. - 
Basilica of St-Semin. Though the facade with towers remained unfin- 
ished, this church constitutes s perfect example of the so-called 4 'pil- 
grimage church,'* with galleries, double aisles, and transept with aisles. 
Begun in the late nth century; choir consecrated in 1096; nave 
partly built before ru8; crypt, mid- 13th century, redone with crosa- 
nh vaults; central octagonal bell tower, early iath-late 13th century, 
with five tiers of arcades, the last two with pointed arches — • type 
thst was to be imitated throughout the region. Products of the sculp- 
tural renaissance of the late nth century, of which the Abl^ of St- 



I ' *u louse: plan of the center of the city. («) St-Semin; ( b ) Jacobin church; 
(r> Notrr-Dame-du-Taur; (d) Notre-Dame-la-Dalbade; (#) Mus^e St-Ray- 
moftd. if) Pont-Neuf; (f) former Hdtel Bemuy (Lyc&); ( h ) Hdtel du Vieux- 
Kftiftin. (1) former archiepiacopst ptlicr (Prefecture); (#) Hdtel d'Aidwt; 

llfltcl de« Chavalicra dc Malte; (/) Mu*£e de Peinture et de Sculpture; 
,n,} I pilule (town hall); (is) Cathedral. 


s umn was one of the first centers: the auuth portal (Porte Micgcvillc) 
’ S,T ^ tympanum representing the Ascension; an slur of 1096; marble 
ri|l,, b in the ambulatory, with Christ in Majesty, angels, and apostles 
Uthed-ul of St-Eticnnc, rebuilt in 1211, with a very wide aialeless 
m.h< covered with low-springing cross-rib vaults. Choir built after 
1 and displaced northward in relation to the nave, testifies to the 
influence of the northern cathedrals; cross-rib vaults of the 17th 
>rnt urN _ Jacobin monastery. Church (1260-1315) built of brick, 
'"'idtd into two aisles by a row of high slender columns supporting 
of ribs; octagonal tower. Chapel of St-Antonin (1326-47). 
u »vcrrd with painting of Italianate character (medallions on the vaults) 
"I the 14th and 15th centuries (VI, rL. 369). Cloister snd a chapter 
!j*»usr with high vaults, 14th century. - Church of Notre- Dame-du- 
" Ul Aisleless nave of the 14th century; wide eastern portion with 
j-hapels of irregular plan, 15th century. Facade with a hell gable pierced 
hv rows of pointed arches and flanked by turrets. - Of the Au- 
and Cordelier monasteries there subsist bell towers of 


brick and, of the first, a cloister (14th cent.), - Church of Notre- Damc- 
de-la-Dalbade. Wide aialeless nave with side chapels, mid- 15th 
century, enlarged in the 16th century. Flamboyant portal. - Church 
of St-Pierrc (1607-1 a), with 18th-century painting and sculpture. 

~ Church of Notre-Dsme-la-Daurade (1773-90), in neoclassical style, 
by P. Hardy. - Brick house with mullioned wujows (13th cent,). - 
Behind the Cspitole (town hall), square donjon with angle turrtia 
(15*5-29), by P. de Naves and L. Clari, crowning by Viollet-le-Duc. 

- Hdtel Castel, 15th century. - Many splendid 16th-century mansions, 

such as the H6tel Bemuy (now Lycde) with a street facade (1504) by 
O. and J. Picsrt and A. Cayla snd a courtyard (1533) by L. Privat 
with Renaissance porticoes snd loggias; Hdtel du Vicux- Raisin, with 
caryatid-decorated windows (first quarter of 16th cent.); Hdtel d'Af 
s 6 aat (1555-58; 397), with superposed classical orders, by J. Ca* 

stagnd. - Of the 17th century: Maison de Pierre (Hdtel de Basis), 
transformed in 1611-15 with a heavily ornamented stone facade but 
preserving a door with caryatids by N. Bachclier (t 4 ±V‘> Hdtel des 
Chevaliers de Malta (1685), by J.-P. Rivslz the Bidet - Neoclassical 
period: former archiepiscopal palace (now Prefecture) by C.-A. d'Avi- 
ler (late 17th cent.); Capitole (town hall), with an Ionic facade by 
G. Gammas (1750- 53). - Musde de Peinture et de Sculpture (Musde 
des Augustins), one of the most important in Fiance: Romanesque 
capitals from the cloisters of St-Semin snd of La Daurade, of the clois- 
ter snd chapter house of the Cathedral (early 12th cent.); i4th-and 
15th-century sculptures (apostles from the Chapel of Rieux; a seated 
Virgin known as Notre- Dame de Grace); 17th-century paintings of 
the regional school; J . Chalette, Toumier, the Rivaizes, etc. - Muade 
St-Raymond: archaeological, medieval. Renaissance collections; clocks 

- Museum in the botanical garden: prehistory and ethnography. - 
Muade Paul Dupuy: drawings; minor arts; folk art. - Musdr Georges 
Libit: Oriental art. - Bibliothfeque Municipals, rich in Gothic manu- 
scripts. 

Bnu.iou. H. Rachou. Catalogue des collections de sculpture et d’foi- 
graphie du inusde de Toulouse, Paris. 1912; J. de Lahond&s, Les Monu- 
ments de Toulouse. Toulouse, ioao; Toulouse. CAP, 1929. p. 9: R. Rey, 
l^s C«th6Jrsle de Toulouse. Paris, 1929; A. Auriol and R. Rey. La Baai- 
lique de Saint-Scmtn, Toulouse, 1930; H. Rachou, Pierrot romance. Tou- 
louse. 1934; C. Paut-Duprar, Le D 4 cor sculpt* des hdtel* toulousains de la 
premiere Renaissance. GBA. II. 1937. p. a; M. Laf argue, Les Ckapitesux 
du cloftre de Is Daurade, Toulouse, 1940: E. Lambert. L’Egliae et le cou- 
vent des Jacobins de Toulouse, B. Monumental. 1946. p. 141; E. l^ambert. 
La Cath*drale dc Toulouae. Mdmoires de la Social* archdologiquc du Midi 
de la France. 1947. P- 137 ; P. Meapl*. Vieux hdtcla de Toulouse, Toulouse, 
1948. 

Les Trois- Frfcres and Le Tuc-d'Audoubert. Two intercommuni- 
cating caves near Montesquieu- Avant^s (IV, pl. 261). In 19x2 the 
sons of Comte Bdgoudn, exploring the subterranean course of the Volp, 
came upon a chamber containing two now famous bison modeled in 
clay (Tuc-d'Audoubert). Les Trots- Frfcres was discovered a few 
years later. It contains countless engravings of great purity of de- 
sign but hard to interpret. Of particular interest is the figure, 30 in. 
high, of a “sorcerer," wearing an animal skin, his face covered by a 
mask with antlers. 

Bimuoo. H. RlgouPn snd H. Breuil. l<e» Cavernes du Volp. Parim. 
io§8. 

b. Lower lumguedoc. Departments of H£rault, eastern Aude, 
Gard; former province of Roussillon (dept, of Pyr^n6es-Orien tales) , 
The region preserves vestiges of ancient civilizations — Italic, 
Greek, Iberian (Knslrune, Iron Age). Part of ancient Narbonenaia, 
which was colonized by the Romans about 120 B.C., it alto preserves 
Gallo-Roman edifices of foremost importance (Nimes, Pont du Gard). 
Its medieval monuments include early Romanesque churches (Saint- 
Michcl-de-Cuxa), many fortified Romanesque and Gothic ones, 
cloisters with marble capitals, numerous secular buildings (Pdzenas). 
An affinity to Catalan art marks the sculpture and painting of the 
Pyrenean area (Eine), In Narbonne and elsewhere the Gothic of 
I lc-dc- France and Champagne gained firm hold. Through the 
possession of Roussillon by the kings of Majorca in the 14th and 15th 
centuries Mediterranean influences made themselves felt in Perpi- 
gnan. A decidedly Italianate character permeates the architecture of 
the Renaissance and the 17th century. The 17th and 18th centuries 
saw considerable building activity in Montpellier. 

Biblioo. E. Bonnet, Antiquitda et monument* du ddpartement de 
l'Hdrault, Montpellier, 1905; Carcassonne. Perpignan. CAE. 1906; Tou- 
louse. CAE. 1929; M. de Dainville, Monuments historiques de I'Hdrault, 
Montpellier, 1933 *. P. Lave dan, L’ Architecture gothique rcligieuae en Ca- 
talogue, Paris, 1935 *. M. de Dainville, Lea Eglisra romanes du dioc&ar de 
Montpellier, MonspeUcnaia, II. 1937. p. 310; E. Bonnet. Repertoire mrchdo- 
logique du d*partement de l’Hdraull. Montpellier, 1938; Montpellier, CAE. 
1950; M. Durliat, La Sculpture roman e en Rousaillon, ad ed., 2 vols., Per- 
pignan, i 9 Si: Rouasillon. CAE*. 1954- 
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Agde (inc. Agathe). Greek, then Roman, colony. - Romanesque 
Cathedral of St-Etienne, built of black lava on a T plan, with a large 
aialeless nave, a transept, and no apse; powerfully fortified with a 
tower raised in the Gothic period. - Remains of Greek walls. 

Biblioo. P. de Gorasc, Monographic dr la cathedrals Saint-Eticnne 
d’Aede. Toulouse, 1922. 

Aigues-Mortes. City with a checkerboard plan founded by St. 
Louis, who built the cylindrical Tour de Constance (ca. 1249), with 
two superposed vaulted rooms. The city wall, begun in 127a, was 
completed under Philip the Fair; it has five large gates flanked by 
towen, as well as angle and other towers. 

Biblioc. J.-C. Roux, Aiguca-Mortes, Paris. iv*o; A. Fliche, Aigues- 
Mortes et Saint-Gillet, Paris. 1950. 

Arles-sur-Tech. Abbey church, not oriented, some parts of which 
may date from the 9th century (linteled main portal); western apse 
with Lombard bands, nave and aisles, 1046 (vaults of the 12th cent.); 
two lateral towers (only one competed) begun in the second half 
of the 1 ith century; in the apse, frescoes of 1 157 (seraphim, archangels). 
Cloister with coupled colonnettes (1261-1303). Chapter house of the 
14th century. - Church of St-Sauveur, with a Gothic nave. 

Biblioo. Roussillon. CAF. 1954, p. 347 . 

Beaucaire (anc. Ugemum). Across the Rhone from Taraacon. 
Of note are the castle, of which some walls and a triangular doqjon 
survive (i3th-i4th cent.); the Town Hall (1679-83), by J. Hardouin 
Mansart, with a monumental staircase; and, among religious edifices, 
the Romanesque Chapel of St- Louis (early 13th cent.) and the 
churches of St-Paul, formerly of the Cordeliers (14th cent.), and 
of Notre-Dame-dea-Pommiers (early 18th cent.), in rococo style, by 
the Avignon architect J.-B. Franque. The town also has fine old 
mansions; in the 17th-century Hdtel du Roure is the Mus£e du 
Vieux Beaucaire. 

Biauoo % Ntmes. CAF. 1897. p. 92. V Kleinclsusz. La Provence. 
Psris. 1930. 

Bdcaeva* Prehistoric settlement on the top of the hill now occu- 
pied by the old town; Celtic city (Baeterrae); in Caesar's time, colony 
of veterans of the Seventh Legion (Colonia Julia Scptimanorum Bae- 
terrae); bishopric from the late 3d century. - Church of St-Nazaire. 
Crypt of the 9th-ioth century; Romanesque choir, reconstruction 
of 1215 completed during the 14th century, with a large apse, nave 
with aide chapels, facade with fortified towers; choir decorated with 
painting and sculpture in the 18th century. Sacristy of the mid- 15th 
century with a stellar vault. Cloister of the 14th century housing a 
lapidary museum. - Church of St-Jacquet. Polygonal apse in Pro- 
vencal Romanesque style with ornamentation inspired by antiquity. 
Building enlarged in the late 12th century; side chapels of the 15th 
century; important alterations in the 18th and 19th centuries. - 
Remains of a Roman theater. - Town Hall, 174a. - Former episcopal 
palace by C.-A. d'Aviler (late 17th cent.). - Theater (1844), with terra- 
cotta bas-reliefs on theatrical themes by David d’Angers. - Muo£e 
du Vieux Biterroia et du Vin, in a former Dominican church.- Mus^e 
Fabrlgat: paintings; archaeological collections. 

Biblioo. Montpellier. CAF. 1950. p. 323. 

Elne (anc. Illiberis, later Helena). Early Romanesque Cathedral 
of Ste-Eulalie, begun about 1042, with nave and aisles, no transept, 
apse and apsidioles; lateral facade tower decorated with arcaturea and 
Ixtmbard bands; fortifications of later date; Gothic side chapels. 
Cloister with coupled colonnettes and pillars (1172-86); tomb with 
the recumbent figure of a bishop (late 12th cent.). 

Iftiui.it J - A. Brutailt. Monographic dc la cath&iralr et du cloitre 
d'KIm*. lVrpufti.il 1 18X7, Roussillon. CAF. 1954, P. 135- 

Enserune (anc Anaedunum ?). On a height that dominates the 
plain of Beziers Remains of an oppidum of the Iron Age, continuously 
occupied from the 6th century B.c to the ist century of our era, at 
which time it was abandoned, attest Iberian and Hellenic influences 
on an indigenous Celtic substratum. Excavations have revealed suc- 
cessive stages of st-ti lei i lent, the first (6th cent ) marked by the use of 
silos for the storage ol food and bv the absence of an enclosing wall; 
the second (late 5th- 3d cent ), by the substitution for silos of doliums 
inserted in the ground, within the dwelling, by the erection of an 
enclosure built of huge stones, segments of which subsist, and by 
the first appearance in Gaul of stone columns in dwellings (4th- 3d 


cent.); the third (from the second half of the 3d cent.), by the influence 

— superficial rather than fundamental — of Roman building methods. 
A necropolis has yielded large quantities of pottery: Greek, Italic, 
and Iberian. Significant remains testify to the practice of incineration 
and the holding of funerary banquets. - Archaeological museum with 
arms, Celtic jewelry, coins, rich collection of pottery. 

Biblioo. Montpellier, CAF. 1990, p. ago; J. Jannoray EnaSrunr: 
Contribution k I'Stude dee civilisations prSromaines de la Gaule mSridio. 
nale. Paris, 1953. 

Fontfroide. Cistercian abbey about 9 miles from Narbonne, found- 
ed in the late 1 ith century. - Church of the second half of the rath 
century. Nave with aisles; transept; epee end two apaidiolee (ell three 
polygonal) separated by rectangular chapels; south chapels of the 15th 
century. Chapter house with vaults supported by columns (early 
13th cent.). Cloister of the second half of the 13th century, pertly 
altered in the 17th. 

Biblioo. C. Boyer. L'Abbaye de Fontfroide. Carcassonne, 193a; Rous, 
sillon, CAF, 1954 . P. 429* 

Maguelone (or Maguelonne). Formerly an islet, emplacement 
of ancient Magalona; bishopric from the 6th century. - Cathedral of 
St- Pierre. Of the reconstruction undertaken about 1030-60 there 
subsists only the ruined south lateral tower. Apse with apsidioles 
opening on the transept, which has early croas-rib vaults (first half 
of 1 2th cent.); aialeless nave and western gallery, late Romanesque 
period. Fortified facade; portal with sculptured tympanum revealing 
Provencal influence. 

Biblioo. Montpellier. CAF. 1950, p. 60. 

Montpellier. Documented since the loth century; arose from die 
union in 1349 of two separate districts, one episcopal, the other ae»- 
gnorial; important port; two- thirds destroyed during the civil conflicts 
of the 17th century. - Cathedral of St-Picrre, founded in 1364 by 
Pope Urban V and built by the Avignon architects Bernard de Manse 
and Bertrand Nougayrol. Wide nave with aide chapelt in Languedo- 
cian style. Facade of fortresslike appearance with two towers and s 
projecting porch. Restorations and alterations, 17th- 19th century. 

- Tour des Pins, remnant of the medieval city wall.- Former episcopal 
palace (now School of Medicine), of the 14th century, altered in the 
1 8th. - Numerous 17th-century mansions re ca llin g Genoese palaces, 
with colonnades along the courtyard facades and interior stucco dec- 
oration (Hfitela de Luna ret, de Manse, de Castries). - Promenade 
du Peyrou (17th-! 8th cent.), after the designs of C.-A. d*A viler, J * 
A. Giral, and Jacques Donnat. Triumphal arch by D'Aviler and F, 
d'Orbay; equestrian statue of Louis XIV; harmonious water tower 



Montpellier: plan of the center of the city, (a) Cathedral and School o 
Medicine, with the Mu» 4 e Alger. (6) Town Hall; (e) Promenade du Peyr° u 
and water tower, id) Mua£c Fahrc, (r) Tour dea Pina; (J) Hdtcl de Lunarei 


by Giral. - H6tel St-C6mc, with an anatomical amphitheater bv 
J.-A. Giral (1752-57). - Reconstructions of the 18th century: tnr 
Town Hall, the H6tela de St-Etienne and dc Villeneuve-Bargemon 
- Mua£e Fabre (in the H6tel de Maaailian), one of the richest museum* 
in France, with paintings representing practically every ^ ur0 Cf a 
school, especially the French: Poussin, Avcd (Portrait of ^ 
oat), David, Courbet (The Bathers , Bonjour Af. Courbet), Delac* 

( Women of Algiers ), Ingres, Braaille; sculptures by Houdon; impo 
collection of drawings. - Muacc dc la 8oci£t6 ArcWologique, in 
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H6tc1 de Lunarot - Muale Alger (in the School of Medicine): draw- 
ings end paintings, especially of the 18 th century. - Museum of 
medieval casts in the Facultd dea Lettres. - Museum of Romanesque 
ar t in the crypt of the destroyed Church of Notre-Dame-des-Tables. 

- in the environs, ChAteau de la Piscine, in late- 18th-century archaiz- 
ing styi«- 

Bisuoo. E, Bonnet and A. Joubin, Montpellier aux XVII* et XVIII* 
wiklea. Paris, tots; A, Joubin. Le Musis de Montpellier, s volt.. Pari*. 
igi 6 - 29 ; A. Leenhardt. Vieux hdtels roootpellilrsin*, Bellettrde, 193 s; 

A. Ktiche. Montpellier, Paris. 1931 ; Montpellier. CAF, 1990, p. 9. 

Nsrbonne (anc. Narbo Martiua) A seaport in antiquity, situated 
along the Via Domitia and a canal derived from the Aude; now, 
owing to alterstiona in the coastline about 7 miles from the sea. 
The colony of Narbo Martius, founded by the Romans about iao b.c. 
near a Gallic oppidum (ruins on the Hill of Montlaurts), became the 
capital of Narbonensia and the chief harbor west of Italy; th^e was 
a new influx of settlers in 46 B.c. Neither wall nor monument* survive 
t r om the republican period. The city developed under the empire 
but had a rival in the port of Marseilles; in the ad century it was 
devastated by fire. The position of the forum is knovn, and the sub- 
structures of the capitol and an amphitheater have been uncovered; 
some subterranean horrea also subsist. In the late empire the city 
bad an enclosure of reduced circumference, whose foundations were 
doubtless used for the Visigothic wall, of which traces survive. It was 
a bishopric from the 3d century, part of the Visigothic kingdom from 
413 to the late 7th century, a viscounty until 1509, when it passed to 
the crown. - Cathedral of St- Just. Excavations have brought to Light 
remains of a cathedral of the 5th century. Of the cathedral of 890 
;hrre subsist the base of a bell tower and some sculptured slabs (ivt 
the Music Lapidairc). The present edifice, more to the north, built 
hy Jean Dcachamps (ta86), is in the Gothic style of lle-de- France: 
ist choir with ambulatory and polygonal radiating chapels; two towers 
flunking the choir. Work was stopped in 1354, before a nave was 
built. Stained glass of the I3th-i4th century; tomb of Cardinal de 
la Jugic (14th cent.); high altar with baldachin (1694)- Cloister of the 
Hccond half of the 14th century. Chapter house (now Chapellc de l'An- 
nonciade) divided into three aisles. Treasury with medieval ivories, 
tapestries, etc, - Church of St- Paul -Serge, erected partly over an 
harly Christian necropolis, of which there subsist many marble sar- 
cophagi with figures and ornaments. Choir with ambulatory and 
radiating chapels (ca. 1*30) in Champcnoi* style; nave of the 14th- 
15th century. - Church of Lamourguier (now mu*.), with Romanesque 
vestiges. Wide nave with a timber covering and side chapels, mid- 
nth century; choir of the late 13th century. - Former archiepiscopal 
palace, on Roman and Visigothic foundations, presenting certain 
similarities to the Papal Palace at Avignon. Incorporates Romanesque 
structures, a four-storied donjon of the late I3th~early 14th century, 
and a council chamber with central pillars, which dates from the second 
halt of the 14th century. - Numerous old houses, such as the Maiaon 
drs Trois-Nourricea (second half of 16th cent.) with windows adorned 
b\ caryatids. - In the former archiepiscopal palace, Muale d'Art et 
(I Histoire and Music Regional de PHistoire de PHomme (prehistoric 
and Gallo-Roman collections). - Muale Lapidairc, in the Church of 
l,amourguicr. 

Bisuoo. Antiquity: Etplr. 1 . 1907. IX, 1925. XII. 1947 ; C. Jullian, 
IliMoirr de Is Gaulc, VI, Paris, 1920, p. 348; A. Grenier, Msnuel d'srchCo- 
loitie irallo-romaine. Paris, 1934, P* 483. 19*8, pp. isB, 272, 308, 640; P. 
Helena. Lei Originea de Nsrbonne, Toulouse, 1937 ; V. Perm, Lc Capitole 
dr Narbonnc. Gallia, XIV, iy$6 4 p. 1; L. Sigal, Lc* Premier* temps chrl- 
Mcni A Nsrbonne d’aprls Parchlologic, Nsrbonne, 1947. Middle Ages and 
wnrfrrn times'. L. Narbonnc, La Cathedral* Saint- Just de Narbonne, Nsr- 
Iwinnc. I got; Carcassonne, Perpignan. CAF. 1906, p. 65. Roussillon. CAF. 
p. 433. 

Nimes (anc. N emails us). The Gallic city of Nemauaua, capital 
the Volcac Arecomici, became a Latin colony about 30 b.c. Augustus 
endnued it with an ample wall, over a mile long, which is partly pre- 
Nerv *‘fl , together with gates (Porte d f Auguste, Porte de France; r*L. 
47') and what probably served as a watchtower, the Tour Magne 
* PL 472)- The spring whose god Ncmausus gave the city its name 
still flows over some of its ancient basins; near it rises the so-called 
lenipif de Diane,” presumably a remnant of thermae. Water was 
1 roughr to the city from the spring of Eure by an aqueduct whose 
ljndg< built in the Augustan period - — the famous Pont du Card 
,h nn«* of the great monuments of the Romsn world (pl. 474)1 * 
strllum dwisorium (water lower) can still be seen in the city. Two other 
,lm niinienttt of the Augustan period are excellently preserved: the 
amphitheater (l ong axis, 436 ft.) and the temple known as the Maison 
Carn-f. consecrated to the grandsons of Augustus. The emplacement 
ot » basilica dedicated by Hadrian to Plotina, known from literary 
purees, has not been located; neither has the late imperial wall. 
lhl * «rc« was converted to Christianity in the late 3d century, it 


became a Visigothic, then a Saracen possession, later e viscounty. 
- Cathedral of Notre-Dimc-et-St-Caator, in large part rebuilt, pre- 
serves a Romanesque facade with a north tower fortified in the late 
Middle Ages. - Renaissance Town Hall. - Jardin de la Fontaine, 
laid out in 1745 by the architect E. Dardalhion; incorporates Roman 
constructions. - Fountain in a square with sculptures by J. Pradier 
(19th cent.). - Music des Beaux-Arts: paintings. - Music du Vieun 
Nimes. - Music Archlologique: Gallic and Latin inscriptions, has* 



Nimes: plan of the ancient city. Key: (i) location of the ancicm streets. 
- (a) Walls. (6) Porte d 1 Auguste; ( c ) Porte de France; (</) Tour Magne; 
(1) deeumanus maximur. (/) tario maximur. ( g ) forum: (k) Maison Carrie; 
(i) district of the thermae; (j) amphitheater; (A) circus; (/) so-called “Temple 
de Diane”, (m) nymphaeum with the sanctuary of the sacred spring; (n) 
theater. <c*> aqueduct and casteUum divuorium, (fi) Via Domitiana (after 
Grtmer. 19 it). 


reliefa, statues, architectural fragments, coins, objects of daily use. 

- Some objects are exhibited in the Maiaon Carrie. 

Bibuou. Antiquity : Esplr, I. 1907. IX, 1925. XII. 1947; C. Jullian. 
Histoirr de la Goule. VI, Paris, 1920, p. 339; A. Grenier, Manuel d’archlo- 
logic gallo-romaine, Paris. 1931. p. 314. 1998, pp. 143. 388. 517. 612, 988; 

E. Esplrandieu, L’Amphithdltre de Nimes, Paris, 1933: R. Naumann, Der 
Quellbesirk von Nimes. Berlin. 1937; Louis, Carte archlologiQue de Is 
Gsule romaine, VIII, Card. Paris. 1941. Middle Ages and modem times: 

R. Peyre, Nimes, Arles, sth ed., Paris. 1929. 

Perpignan. Documented only from the 10th century. - Church 
of St-Jean-le-Vieux. Transept and base of south tower, 1025; second- 
story chapel of tower with a gallery opening on the transept, nth- 
1 2th century (subsequently altered); nave with high aisles, early 13th 
century. South portal with Romanesque sculpture. - Church of St- 
Dominique. Wide nave with chapels, 13th-! 4th century. Cloiater 
of the 15th century, later provided with a second story. - Cathedral 
of St* jean, begun m 1324; planned with aisles but completed without; 
side chapels; large apse flanked by polygonal chapels; work slowed 
down in the late 14th century, resumed in 1414; late medieval stellar 
vaults over the arms of the transept. Marble retable of Catalan style 
(late 16th cent.); gilded-wood retable of Spanish style (1703); curious 
late Gothic crucifix, probably a German importation. Chapter house 
with s central pillar (15th cent.). - Palais des Rois de Majorque, begun 
about 1276 in Gothic style, on s rectangular plan; enlarged in the 14th 
century. Large central courtyard with arades and a two-storied 
chapel of the 14th century; angle towers; mullioned windows on an 
exterior facade; gate of the late 16th century. Large room with a 
timber covering on diaphragm arches. - Castillet, brick fortress of 
about 1360, rebuilt in the late 15th century. - Loge de Mcr, of 1397* 
enlarged in 1540; built in imitation of Italian town halls, on a rectan- 
gulai plan, with arcades on the ground story. - Former courthouse 
(now Palais de la Deputation), of 1458, in Aragonese style, with 
windows subdivided by colonnettes. - Town Hsll (second half of 
16th cent.), with an arcaded courtyard, in the middle of which is 
Maillol's Miditerranie. - Fortifications, mainly of the 16th century, 
to which Vsuban made some contributions. - On the Place de la 
Loge, bronxe Venus by Maillol. - Music Hyacinthe Rigaud, with 
works by the master. - Music des Arts et Traditions Populates du 
Roussillon. - Library with medieval manuscripts. 

Biblioo. P. Ponsich. Saint- Jean-le- Vieux de Perpignan. Etudes Rous- 
•illonmune*. 1933. P- 103; Roussillon. CAF, 1934. p. 9. 

Plzenas. Of Gallic origin; Roman colony (Piscenae). The old 
center with houses and streets of the t3th to die 18th century is pre- 
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served intact. - Church of St- Jean, mid- 1 8th century. - H6tel de La- 
coste, with a 15th-century stairway. - Maison des Consuls (155a), 
with a facade in Louis XV style and a belfry of 1603. - HA tel St.- 
Germain, with a facade of the 16th century. Seat of the Musee Vul- 
liod St-Germain. - H6tel de Landes de St-Palais, with a stairway 
of the early 17th century. - H6tel d'Alfonce (17th cent.). Courtyard 
with loggias. - HAtel Malibran (17th cent.), with a facade of 1730. 

Biblioo. A.-P. Allies. Guide historique et archtologique de P4xenaa, 
Parent*, 191s; Montpellier, CAF, 1950. p. 219 

Saint-Gilles-du-Gard. Church with a crypt in part dating back 
to the nth century, altered after 1116 with the addition of aisles 
and cross-rib vaults of Lombard type. Upper church of the lath 
century, of whose ambulatory and radiating chapels only the substruc- 
tures subsist. Facade ( 111 , pl. 390) with three portals, magnificently 
ornamented with columns, statues, and reliefs (xath-i3th cent). - 
Near the church, Romanesque house with a lapidary museum. 

Biblioo. A. Fliche. Aiguea- Mortem et Saint-Gilles, Paris, 1950; M. 
Gouron, Montpellier. CAF, 1950, p. 104; R. Hamann. Die Abteikirche 
von St. Gilles, 3 volt., Berlin, 1935* . 

Saint-Guilhem-lc-D£scrt. Town of abbatial origin, dominated 
by the ruins of the Castle of Vcrdus. - Church belonging to the first 
phase of the Romanesque style. Nave with aiales and cruciform piers, 
mid- 11th century (westernmost bay of nave somewhat earlier); tran- 
sept, apse, and apaidioles, late nth century. Lateral walls externally 
decorated with Lombard bands. Exterior of spse with niches forming 
an arcade. Porch (second half of lath cent.) surmounted by a bell 
tower (15th cent.). Interior, sarcophagus with figures, an example 
of 7th-century Pyrenean art; marble altar with Christ in Majesty 
and the Crucifixion (mid- 12th cent.). Romanesque cloister, formerly 
two-storied. - Remains of fortifications and old houses. - About 2 
miles away, bridge over the Hdrault dating from the first half of the 
nth century. 

Bibliog. Montpellier. CAF. 19S0. p. 156 

Saint- Michel-de-Cuxa. Site of an abbey founded in 879 with 
a curious group of churches, in part dating back to about 1000. The 
nave and aiales, transept, and rectangular choir of the main church 
date from the late 10th century; the pannage with apsidiolea framing 
the choir and a high bell tower with Lombard bands were built be- 
tween tot 1 and 1047; the vaulting is posterior. To the west of this 
church is a crypt of the first half of the nth century, with a rotunda 
whose vault rests on a central pillar; at one time it was surmounted 
by a trilobad chapel. The Romanesque cloister was dismembered 
in the igfth century; some of its capitals are in museums in France 
and in the United States. Still in place is the portal of the abbot’s 
residence, with figures of SS. Peter and Paul and animal and plant 
decorative motifs (ca. X150). 

Bibliog. J. Puig y Cadafalch and G. Gsillsrd. L’Egliac Saint-Michel- 
de-Cuxa, B. Monumental. 1935. P- 353! E. Fell and R. Louis, Egliaca ca- 
rolingiennes dc Cuxs, BAFr, 1943-44* P* 48; P. Ponaich, Lea Origines de 
Saim-Michel-de-Cuxa. Etudes Roussillonnaiaes. 195s. p. 7. Roussillon. 
CAF, 1954. P- 299- 

Salaes (or Salces). Castle (1497-1504) built by the engineer Ra- 
mirez at the time of the Spanish occupation — one of the first 
modem fortresses; in stone and brick, on a rectangular plan; five- 
storied donjon; outworks withiravehn. 

Bibliog. Roussillon. CAF, 1954, p. 406. 

Serrabone. Augustin ian abbey. - Small Romanmque church. 
Vaulted nave built in small stonework, prior to 1082; apac, transept 
with apsidiolea, and massive northwest tower, mid- 1 2th century. 
Richly decorated gallery supported by oohxmna (second half of 12th 
cent.) placed across the nave in modern times. North portal with 
sculptures. 

Bibliog Roussillon. CAF. 1954* P- 247- 

U7cs (anc. Ucetia). Bishopric from the 5tb century - Church 
of St-Theodonr (1645-60), with late Gothic vaults and classicizing 
decoration Oi the Romanesque church destroyed by the Protestants 
there survives a graceful cylindrical bell tower, at one time isolated. 
- Church ot St- Etienne (1765-78), with Ionic orders and a curved 
facade. - Chateau du IJuch6, in the form of a quadrilateral (14th cent.). 
Imposing 12th-century donjon (crowning redone) on Roman founda- 
tions. Renaissance wing with three superposed orders. - Former 
episcopal palace (1671), with stucco -deco rated rooms. - Hospital 
of the 18th century. - Town Hall of 1773 Courtyard with arcades. 

Bibliog. J. Puget, l /iv Paris. 102 <>. 


Valmagne. Cistercian abbey founded in 1138. - Church built 
after 125a in the style of Ile-de-France and Champagne. Choir with 
ambulatory and seven chapels; transept; nave with aitlet; porch. 
Cloister (14th cent.) with an octagonal fountain. Chapter house of 
the 13th century with a Renaissance vault. 

Bibliog. M. Aubert, Montpellier. CAF, 1950. p. 233. 

Villeneuve-lfcs- Avignon. The city owes its origin to a Benedictine 
abbey founded in the late 10th century on Mont Andaon, a height 
dominating it, which was once surrounded by water and the site of s 
prehistoric settlement. - Church of Notre- Dame, built in 1333, Wide 
nave of Languedocian type with aide chapels; choir formed out of the 
first story of what was once a separate belfry. Tomb of Car dinal 
Arnaud de Via (14th cent.); monumental Virgin of polychrome ivory 
(14th cent.). Cloister of the 14th century. - Val-de-B 4 n 6 dictkm, char- 
terhouse begun in 1356 around a palace of Innocent VI dating from 
1342-52; enlarged in 1372; partly rebuilt in the 17th century. There 
survive the pontifical chapel, with frescoes of the school of Matteo di 
Giovanetti da Viterbo (1352-62), r ep re s e n ting the life of St. John 
the Baptist; the church, consisting of two naves; s small Gothic 
cloister and two Urge ones rebuilt in the 17th century, the classicising 
entrance gate by F. de La Valfenifcre (1649). - Tour Philippe-U-Be) 
built about 1302 to defend a bridge over the Rhone; ratod about 
1360. - On Mont Andaon. Fort of St-Andrd. Entrance flanked by 
two towers (14th cent.) whose ground stories have ateUar vaults. - 
Numerous late medieval houses. - Municipal museum: monumental 
tomb of Innocent VI (d. 1362); Coronation of tbs Virgin by Enguer- 
rsnd Cha ronton (1435; pl. 384), a masterpiece of Gothic painting. 

Bibliog. F. Benoit, Villeneuve-lea- Avignon. Paris, 1930. 

Provence . Departments of Bouches-du-Rh6nc, Var, Baaaea-AJpc^ 
Provence is the region in France richest in archaeologic remains — 
Cel to- Ligurian (Entremont, Roquepertuse), Greek (Saint-Rdmy-de- 
Provence, Saint- Blaise), Roman (Arles), Early Christian (baptisteries 
of the 5th cent.). Also notable are the Romanesque churches, charac- 
terized by fine stonework, narrow naves, and classicizing decoration, 
and the cattles built in the Ute Middle Ages by the counts of Provence 
and King Ren*, sumamed “the Good" (Tarascon). The early 17th 
century wan a period of building activity throughout the region, and 
especially at Arles. 

Bibliog. O Teissier, Monuments historiques du Vsr. Drsguignan. 
1901; j. Forming Let Monuments remains de Provence, Paris. 19x4; R. 
Dor*. L’Art cn Provence. Paris. 193©; Aix. Nice, CAF. 1932; J. Vsllery* 
Radot, Le Domain? de I'lcole roman? de Provence. B. Monumental, 1945. 
p. 5; A. Villard. Art de Provence, Grenoble. 1957- 


Aix-en-Provence (anc. Aquae Sextiae). Site of a Roman stronghold, 
of which there subsists a portion of the wall aa well as remains of 
aqueducts, thermae, and villas. The city enjoyed periods of particular 



Aix-cn-Provcncc. plan of the center of the city. (0) Cathedral and former 
archicpiscopal palace (Muaec dea Tapiaacriea); ( b ) St-Jean-de-Malte tn< 
Muale Granet; ( c ) Stc- Mane- Madeleine; (d) Town Hall; (#) Musd® " -u 
Arbaud; (/) St- Jean- Baptiste, (g) Tour de Toureluco: ( h ) St-Jdrdme. 
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splendor under the counts of Aragon end Anjou in the lath and 13th 
centuries, under King Ren* (1443-80), and at capital of the province, 
especially In the x6th and 17th centuries. - Cathedral of St-Sauveur. 

On the right flank, octagonal baptistery of the 5th century. Nave 
of 1x03, rebuilt in the 13th century, and completed with an apse in 
1285; south aisle in Provencal Romanesque style, with ribbed central 
cupola; side chapels and facade with bell tower, mainly of the 15th 
century. Leaves of the main portal with prophets and sibyls by Jean 
Guiramand of Toulon (1504). Interior: Nicolas Froraent's Triptych 
of the Burning Bwh, with portraits of King Ren* and his wife, Jeanne 
de Laval, one of the most celebrated 1 $th -century paintings of the 
French school; 17 Flemish tapestries of 15 11, Romanesque cloister 
with sculptured capitals. - Gothic Church of St-Jcan-de-Malte, built 
on s Latin-cross plan about <285. Cross-rib vaults; fortified apsidal 
tower; modern facade. — Stc- Marie- Madeleine, former Dominican 
church (1691-1703). Central cupola. Facade of 1855-60. Annuncia- 
tion of the mid- 15th century. - The city owes its aristocrat sspect 
to its numerous secular buildings of the 17th and 18th centuries, Ital- 
ian, and specifically Genoese, in taste, such as the Town Hal], the 
former srchiepiscopal palace and the former com exchange, the Ho- 
tels de Lcstang-Paradc (1650), d’Eguilles (1675), de,Simi*ne, de Gri- 
msldi (1680; after the designs of Puget), d'Estienne de St- Jean, the 
Pavilion de Vendftme (1665-69) by J.-C. Rambot and P. Pavilion, 
the H6tcls d'Arbaud, d'Eapsgnct, d'Agut (1676; with caryatids in the 
style of Puget), and, in Louis XV style, the Hotels d'Albema and de 
Panisse (1739). - Numerous fountains of the 17th and 18th centuries. 

- Muaie Grand, one of the major French museums, with works by 
de Chsmpsigne, Rigaud, Largillifcre, Houdon, etc. - Music du Vieil 
Aix, tn the H6tel d'Estienne de St-Jean; Music dea Tspisseries et 
dc TAmeublement Ancien, in the former archiepiscopal pslaee; 

Music Dobler, in the Pavilion de Venddme; Music Paul Arbaud; 
Cfzannc’s studio. 

BtRLloti. L.-H. L*b«nde, Saint -Smuve.ur d'Aix. B. Archioloaiquc, 
lull. p. sHo: E. Aude, Le Music d* Aix-en-Provence, Psrit. tear. Aix. 

Nice. CAF, 103a. p. 9; L. Deshsirs. Aix-en-Provence: Architecture et 
decoration. Pans, n.d. 

Arles (anc. Arelate). Already before the Roman era there were 
settlements at the apex of the Rhone delta: Rhod snout ia and Theline, 
Hellenic trading stations dependent on Marseilles. Arelate, located 
on the left bank, must have been, judging from its name, a Celtic 
foundation. In the late ad century B.c. Marius created a direct com- 
munication with the tea by means of a canal, the /ouae Marianae. 

Tie Roman colony was founded in 46 B.c. by the father of Emperor 
Tibcriua, and the city acquired a wall. During the early empire Are- 
late became the chief city of Provence; at this time various aqueducts 
were built, of which the remains can still be teen (Barbegal). The 
well-preserved theater (provenance of the Venus of Arles, now in the 
louvre) ia of the Augustan period; the amphitheater (pl. 473), built 
on the foundations of the city wall, must be later. There subsists 
an obelisk from the spina of the circus. An ample cryptoporticus 
follows the perimeter of the forum, next to which are found the remains 
of a religious building with hcmicycle. In the late empire the city 
wm surrounded by a smaller enclosure, of which segments and some 
towers survive. The Thermea de la Trouille (baths), along the Rhone, 
are from the time of Constantine, during whose reign Arles was an 
imperial residence. Early Christian art is well represented in the ne- 
cropolis of Lcs Aliscamps (Alyscampa), with sacrophagi piled up in 
several layer*, and by the apse (5th-6th cent.) of a church near the 
former Abbey of St-Cisairc. - Church of St-Trophime, with walls 
of nave showing small stonework of the late 8th century. Transept 
of the late 10th century with a cupola whose base ia pierced by windows; 
over it, four-storied square bell tower of the 12th century. High 
nave and aisles rebuilt in the 12th century; choir of 1454-65 with 
ambulatory and irregularly placed chapels; side chapels of the 14th 
centuiy and later. The portal, of the late 12th century, constitutes 
one of the most famous sculptural ensembles of Romanesque art: 
statues of saints in high relief placed between columns; friezes with 
hRures and scenes; on the tympanum, Christ in Majesty with the sym- 
bols of the Evangelists. Cloister (I, pl. 385) begun in 1183; two aides 
4,1 Homanesque style with slender coupled columns and pillars with 
Inures (pl. 375); the other two sides of the 14th century. - Church 
«f St- Honorat-dea- Aliscamps. in the celebrated necropolis. Remains 
of the Carolingian nave; apse and crypt of about 1175. Romanesque 
central bell tower, octagonal in shape. — Church of Ste-Anne, with a 
w, dc nave and aide chapels, erected about 1640 in Gothic style (now 
a mus.). - H6tcl du Viguier, late Middle Agea. - H6tel de Laval- 
^astellanc, in Gothic style, early 16th century, with a facade of the 
m, d-i7th. - Town houses with Renaissance portals showing Italian 
influence. - Town Hall (1673-84), built after plans modified by J. 
Jjardouin Mansart. Belfry of I543“53- “ Music Lspidaire d’Art 
Chretien (in a Jesuit chapel of 1648): sarcophagi of the 4th and 5th 
ccntunei. - Museon Arlaten: minor aits; paintings. - Muaie Lapidairc 
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d'Art Palen (in the former Church of Ste-Anne): mosaics, statues, 
reliefs, inscriptions. 

Biblioo. Antiquity: Espir, I, 1907. IX. iqss. XII, 1947: L.-A. Con- 
suns. Arles antique. Paris, 1921: L.-A. Cons tans, Arias, Paris, 1928; A 
Grenier, Manuel d'archiologie gallo-romalne, Pane* 193 x# p. 289. 1938, 
PP 187 , 291. 315. 613, 743, 983: F. Benoit. Le Muaie Lpidatre d’Aries, 
Paris, 1936. Middle Ages and modem times: R. Peyre, Nlmea. Arles, 
ad., Paris, 1929; L.-H. Labande, L’Egliac Saint-Trophime d’ Aries. Parts, 
1930: F. Benoit, L’Eglise Saint-Honoral-drs- Aliscamps, B. Monumental, 
1938, p. 393; F. Benoit. Let Sarcophages paliochritteni d’Aries et da 
Marseille, Gallia, sup. V. 1954: F. Benoit and others, Villes episcopates 
de Provence, Paris, 1954. 



Arles: plan of the andent city. Key : (/) location of the ancient streets. 
- (a) Wall of the tat cent, b.c.; (6) wall rebuilt in the late empire; <e) Porte 
de la Redoute; (d) decumanus muximur, («) eardo maximus: (f) forum and 
cryptoporticus; (g) remains of a religious building with hcmicycle; (A) Tour 
du Fibre, with Roman foundations; (•) Thermea de la 'Trouille; O') circus; 
(k) theater, ( / ) amphitheater; (m) aqueduct and cottellum divisohssm: (n) 
necropolis: (o) toward the necropolis of Lea Aliscamps (after Grenier , 1953). 


Lcs Baux. Ancient city situated on a rocky spur of the AlpiUes, 
important for vestiges of the Neolithic period, of a triple-walled 
Cel to- Ligurian oppidum , and of a fortified medieval town, - Remains 
of a castle, including a rectangular donjon of the 13th century. - In 
the upper town, ruins of a Romanesque church altered in the course 
of the centuries; houses and mansions of the 1 5th and 16th centuries, 
among them the H6tel de Manville of 1 572. - In the lower town, ao- 
called “Pavilion de la Reine Jeanne/' a hexagonal garden pavilion 
(1581) in Renaissance style. 

Biblioo. F. Benoit. Lea Baux. Paris. 1928. 

Entremont. Situated on a plateau leas than 2 miles from Aix-en- 
Provence. Oppidum of the Galli Salluvii and of their king Teuto- 
malus, vanquished by Sextius Calvin us in 123 B.c.; thereupon aban- 
doned for Aquae Sextiae (Aix). The mortarless Gallic ramparts with 
rectangular towers rounded at the corners are well preserved. Exca- 
vations have brought to light stone projectiles from the siege of 123 
B.C.; groups of dwellings with Streets perpendicular to each other, 
houses with a shared roof and external staircases, and, most signifi- 
cant, a sanctuary with important fragments of funerary sculpture 
(in the Muaie Granet at Aix): remnants of an equestrian group, statues 
of defunct warriors, hands laid on “severed heads/* bas-reliefs with 
heads of the defunct, steles with sockets for the display of akulla. 
After the statues of Roquepertuse, these are the moat ancient discov- 
ered in France; the technique ia Greek, but the style, however “Med- 
iterranean,” is essentially indigenous. The vestiges of Entremont 
are exclusively pre-Roman. 

Biblioo. Espir. I. 1907; F. Benoit, L’Art primitif miditerranien de 
la vallie du Rhine. new ed.. Aix, 1955: F. Benoit, Entremont. Aix. 1957. 

Frijus (anc. Forum Julii). Situated on the Argens River, 2% 
miles from the sea. By 31 B.c. Forum Julii had an artificial harbor, 
for it is known that the fleet captured at the Battle of Actium was 
sent there (the harbor continued in use until the 17th cent.). The 
city wall, which dated from the establishment of a colony of veterans 
at the beginning of Augustus* reign, proved too large — the military 
port declining rapidly aa Rome secured ascendancy on the aeas; 
segments of it subsist, with towers and a gate in the form of a half- 
moon (Porte des Gaules). Other remains: a large segment of wall 
with brick coursing, presumably a fragment of a thermal hall (probably 


V. B.W.A. 
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4th cent.), end ruins, of an aqueduct, of a sort of lighthouse, of a 
theater (diam., 269 ft.), and of an amphitheater (long axis, 371 ft.) 
built at the edge of the city. There are no traces of a late imperial 
wall. The city was a bishopric from the dawn of the Christian Era. 
- Baptistery (late 4th-emrly 5th cent.), octagonal in plan, with an inter- 
nal arcade on columns each of whose eight arches opens into an apsid- 
iole; cupola on an arcaded drum with windows. - Adjoining Cathe- 
dral (late 1 2th cent.), in Provencal style. Narthex with bell tower; 
early cross-rib vaults over the nave; only one aisle. Cloister (13th 
cent.), one side of which retains a second story; painted ceiling of 
Islamic inspiration. Chapter house of the 13 th century. - Former 
episcopal palace (early 14th cent.), with survivals of Romanesque 
style. - Archaeological museum with inscriptions, sculptures, etc. 

Bibliog. Antiquity: A. Donna dieu. La PompAi de la Provence: FrAjus, 
Forum Julii, Paris. 1927; A. Grenier, Manuel d'archAologie gallo-romaine, 
Paris, 1931, p. 298. 1958. pp. 100, 606. 734 : P. Couisain and others. Carte 
archAologique de la Gaule romaine. ft. Var. Paris, 193a; A. Donnadieu, 
FrAjus, le port militaire du Forum Julii, Paris, 1935. Middle Aget and mod- 
em times: J.-C. Roux. FrAjus, Paris, 1909; J. Formic*. Le Baptist* rc de 
FrAjus. BAFr. 192s; Air, Nice, CAF* 1932, p. 244: F. Benoit and others, 
Villea Apiscopaies de Provence, Paris, 1934. 

Ganagobie. Priory of the order of Grmndmont. Church of the 
12th century with a sculptured portal framed by a festoon motif. 
Remains of the priory buildings, including s chapter house and re- 
fectory of the early Gothic period. 

Birliog. G. Araaud d*Agnel, Notice d’archAologiqut sur Gsnsgobte, 
B. ArchAologique, 1910, p. 314. 


Marseilles (Fr., Marseille; anc. Msssalia). Founded in the 7 th- 
6th century b.c. by Greek navigators; later, ally of Rome. A supporter 
of Pompcy, Masaalia in 49 B.c. was taken by Caesar, who enriched 



Marseilles: plan of the center of the city. ( A ) Site of the ancient Greek 
city ( a ) St- Victor: (b) old and new cathedrals of La Major: (c) Fort of 
St- Jean: (d) Town Hall; (e) Arc de Triomphe: ( f) ChAteau BorAly, with 
the MusAe ArchAologique; (g) \feuAe dea Beaux-Arrt and MusAe Grobet- 
LabadiA; (A) Hoapiul. 


Arelate (Arles) and Forum Julii (FrAjus) at its expense. The city is 
one of the oldest centers of Christisnity in Fiance. - Church of St- 
Victor. The crypt, so-called “Oratoirc da la Madeleine/* was exca- 
vated from the rock in the early 5th century. Adjoining it is a tiny 
basilica of the 5th century, also subterranean, with nave flanked by 
aisles (one of which retains its ancient groined vaults) and an atrium 
with columns. These structures are incorporated in an 11th-century 
subterranean church with cruciform piers (vaults redone) and arcades 
decorated with rinrcaux The upper church has an 11th-century 
side porch with cross-rib vaults of Lombard style; vaulted nave and 
aisles ol the 13th century; transept and square apse built by Pope 
Urban V in 1363. The exterior was fortified in the 15th century. 
- Old Cathedral ot La Major. Remains of a baptistery of the 5th 
century. Ol the rzth-centurv church there subsist the transept, 
surmounted bv » ribbed cupola, and the apse, of Provencal type, with 
a ribbed half cupola. Among the furnishings, a Romanesque altar 
dedicated to the Virgin and one dedicated to St Lazarus by the sculp- 
tor F. Laurana (1473-81), one of the first manifestations of Renaissance 
style in France. - New Cathedral of La Major (1852-93), by LAon 
Vaudoyer, m Neo-Byzantine style. - Remains of Roman wall* and 
storehouses. - Fort of St- Jean, at the entrance of the harbor, with a 


square tower of 1447. - Town Hall (1665-72), in Genoese style. - 
Hospital of the late 17th century. - Arc de Triomphe, 1825. ~ The 
old quarter by the harbor has been replaced by highly modern res- 
idential blocks by A * Perret. - On the Boulevard Michelet, e housing 
unit for 1,600 persons by Le Corbusier (CitA Radieuse, 1946-52; 
I, pl. 388). - For the University, School of Medicine and Pharmacy 
by R. Egger (1959). - MusAe ArchAologique (in the ChAteau BorAly, 
2766-78), rich in relics of the Mediterranean civilizations. - MusAe 
des Beaux-Arts: important paintings; works by Puget, Daumier, etc. 

- MusAe Grobet-LabadiA: paintings; minor arts. - MusAe Cantini 
(in the H6tel de Montgrend, 1694): furniture; ceramics; paintings. 

- MusAe du Vieux Marseille. 

Bibliog. F. Benoit. Aix. Nice, CAF. 2932. P- «S7: J.-A. Gibcrt, L* 
MusAe des Beaux-Arts de Marseille, Paris. 1932: F. Benoit. L'Abbsye de 
Saint -Victor de Marseille. Ptris, 1936. 

Montnuyour. Former Benedictine abbey. Church on two levels: 
lower church of 1150 comprising a transept and a round chapel with 
a semicircular ambulatory opening on five radiating chapels; upper 
church of the lath century with a abort wide aialeleaa nave, a transept 
with a lantern, and a large polygonal apse covered by a half dome 
decorated with vertical bands. Cloister in Romanesque style with 
a wall-niche tomb of the counts of Provence (12th cent.). Refectory 
and other buildings also Romanesque. New construction undertaken 
in 1703, after the plans of P. II Mignard. - Chapel of St-Pierre, 
rough structure of the ioth-1 ith century partly excavated from the 
rock and comprising two naves. Capitals with interlace decoration. 

- Chapel of Ste-Croix (second half of lath cent.), quadriiobed in 
plan, with a narthex and a high cupola. - Rectangular donjon of the 
14th century. 

Bibliog. F. Benoit. L’Abbaye de Montmajour, Paris. 1928. 

Lea Saintes-Marics-de-la-Mer. Famous pilgrimage center on s 
former islet near the mouth of the Petit-Rhftne. Church of the mid- 
1 ath century (pl. 375 ), built, as tradition has it. on the spot where 
the Holy Women and Lazarus disembarked. Aialeleaa nave prolonged 
toward the west in the 15th century; apse with Romanesque capitals; 
crypt of the 15th century; fortified exterior. 

Bibliog. M. Chaillan. Lea Samtes-Mariea-de-la-Mcr, Aix. 1946; F 
Benoit, L'Eglisc de Saintes-Maries-de4a-Mcr. B. Monumental, 1936. P- Ul 

Saint-Maximin-la-Sainte-Baume. Celebrated pilgrimage center 
in the Middle Ages. Church of Ste-Madeleinc, begun in 1295; mw* 
portion built in the 14th century. Nave with aialea and tide dispels; 
apse and two apsidioles in Champenoi* style, polygonal in form; west- 
ern bays and facade of the 15th- 16th century. Stucco, marble, and 
wood decoration of (684-98. Under the church barrel-vaulted crypt 
of the late 4th century, containing Early Christian sarcophagi with 
reliefs and Early Christian engraved plaques. Sacristy of 1300. Chap- 
ter house of the 14th and cloister of the 15th century. 

Bibliog. G. Doncieux, Let Sarcophsges de Saint-Maximin. Annate* 
du Midi. 1894. P IS*; Aix. Nice, CAF, 1932. p. 207; E. Chatel, Crypt* 
dr 1'Aglisc dr Saint-Maximin. Actes du V* Congrh international d'trchcn 
logic chrAtienne (Aix. 19$4>. Vatican City. Paris. 1937. 

Saint- RAmy-de-Provcncc (anc. Glanum). The ruins of Glanum 
are south of Saint-RAmy, on the road to the Alpillea. A prehistoric 
settlement preceded its foundation by the Maaaaliota, transmitters 
of Hellenic culture, who, making use of a neighboring quarry, built 
the little city whose southern portion has been brought to light. 
Three structural phases have been recognized; the first from the ixh 
century to 220 b.c., the second from 120 to 49 B.c.. the third from 
49 to the late empire. To the first two belong the houses with peristyle, 
to the third, the Gallo-Roman remains: houses, streets, thermo® (•**" 
eral time* altered), a large esplanade with porticoes, the podium* 
of two contiguous temples, a small triumphal monument with hemi- 
cyclc, a theater, numerous richly decorated architectural fragment*, 
the sanctuary of a spring, a sanctuary of Hercules, etc. There was 
no enclosing wall. Descending toward Saint-RAmy, one see* w 
monuments, the so-called “Antiques/' that mark the pomenum 0 
the ancient city: an arch of the Augustan period adorned with trophy 
and, preserved nearly intact, a three-storied mausoleum decorate 
with scenes of battle, which belonged to the family of the Julii ( p ■ 
470). Glanum was abandoned in the late empire when the inhabits 
descended to Saint-Remy, where excavations have uncovered therm* 1 ' 
and in one of the rooms, a baptistery, of which the vertical portion* 
are partly preserved. - Saint-RAmy has two rich archaeological m 
scums: the MusAe des Alpillea, in the H6tel Mistral de Mon®** 8 
ca. 1550), with the products of earlier excavations and a fom 
section; the Centre ArchAologique, in the HAtcl de Bade (IS*™ - , 1 
cent.), with later finds: statues, busts, Gallic and Latin inacfipti° 
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and • rich collection of object* of daily nee. - Alto notable: Church 
of St-Paul-de-M*uaole, in Provencal Romanesque style. Nave with 
titles; polygonal apse; two-storied bell tower with a short stone spire; 
17th-century facade. Cloister and priory buildings of the tath-xjth 
century. - Small museum dedicated to Van Gogh. 

Biblioo. Antiquity. EapAr, I, 1007. IX. 19*9. XII. 1947: H. Holland, 

Fouilles do Glanura. Gallia, sup. 1. 1946; excavations of 1949*47. 
Gallia. VI. I, 19481 of 1991-9*. XI. I. 1913; of 1947~*6» aup. XI. 1998: 
A. Grenier. Manuel d’archAologie gallo-romaine. Paris, 1998, p. 481. Middle 
,ites md modem time*: Avianoo. 1. CAP. 1909. p. asi: H. Holland, Le 
Baptitritre de Saint-RAmy-de-Provence. Gallia. I. a, 1943: E. Leroy. Saint- 
Paul-de-Mauaoie. Saint-RAmy, 1948: J. Hubert. L* Architecture reliaieuae 
du houi Mayen Age en Frence. Pane, 199s. no. 4. 

Silvacane. Former Cistercian abbey. Church with nave, aisles, 
and transept, 1175-1130. Chapter house, 1110*30. ClAirifcr, 1150- 
1300. Refectory, 15th century. ' 

Biauoo. J. Albania, L* Abbey e de Silvacane. Revue dea SodAtAe Ss- 
vantes. 188a. p. 164: Aix. Nice. CAP, 193a. p. 123. 

Tarasoon-sur-RhAne. Settlement of the Maaaaliota, then Roman 
castrum. - Church of Ste-Marthe, consecrated in 1197, from which 
period there subsist the Romanesque south portal with classicizing 
decoration and the first beys of the nave; remainder of nave and 
aisles, polygonal apse, and aide chapels, 13th* 14th century; aptidal 
chapels of die 17th century. In the crypt. Renaissance tombs of Jean 
de Coast (d. 1476) and St. Martha (16th cent.). - Imposing castlp 
(pl. 385) of the 14th- 1 5th century in the form of a quadrilateral; 
square tower feeing the river and, on the opposite aide, two round 
towers, in one of which it a two-storied chapel. - Town Hall of 1648. 
» Despite the damage inflicted by the bombardment of 1944, Tart- 
scon retains picturesque street s end old quarters. 

Bisuog. Aviation. I, CAP. 1909. p. s6i. 

Le Thotonet. Cistercian abbey. Church of 1150-75 with nave 
and aisles, transept, and straight east end; aptidal bell tower with a 
short stone spire. Cloister (1175-early 13th cent.) with an octagonal 
Isvabo. 

Bisuog. P. BArard. Etude historique et archAologiquc sur Tsbbaye du 
Thoronrt. Avignon, 1884: F. Roustan. Monographic de l'abbaye du Tho- 
ronet. Toulouse, 1914: Aix. Nice. CAF. 193a. P. 224. 

Toulon. The old town, though it suffered severe damage in World 
War II, preserves many of its monuments. - Former Cathedral of 
Ste-Maric-Mqjcure. The western portion of the nave is of the 12th 
century; the rest of the edifice, in Neo-Gothic style, it of the mid- 
17th century. Bell tower of 1740. - Church of St-Louis, neoclassical 
edifice of the late 18th century (hcevily damaged). - Town Hall with 
two caryatids by Puget (1656), survivals of a structure of 1606. which 
has been entirely rebuilt. - Monumental gate (1738) of the Arsenal 
Maritime, by J. Maucord. * Museum with paintings. - Near Toulon 
» the impressive Tour de la Mitre (1514-24) by G. A. della Porta, 
begun under Louis XII to defend the approach to the military port. 

Biblioo. P. Maura!, Histoire dc Toulon. Toulon. 1943- 

Comtat Venaiitin. Department of Vaucluae. Very rich in Roman 
monuments and in medieval religious architecture; unique center 
of Franco- Italian culture in the 14th century, owing to the transfer 
of the papal see to Avignon from 1305 to 1403. 

Avignon (snc. Avennio). The city occupies a natural stronghold 
on the Rhone. From 43 it was a Latin colony, later a Roman one. 
It was successively part of the kingdom of Arles and of the county 
of Provence. In the 12th- 13 th century it became a commune, under 
the suzerainty of the counts of Toulouse and of Provence. Beaieged 
m U26 by Louis VIII, it came under the rule of a bishop; it was ced- 

to the Holy See in 1274. In 1303 Boniface VIII founded a univer- 
sity there; and in 1305 Clement V, former archbishop of Bordeaux, 
made it the papal seat, which it remained until 1403. It was during 
thw epoch that Avignon became one of the major cultural centers ot 
Kurope; its churches and the Papal Palace testify to its great past. - 
Church of Notre- Dame-des- Dorns, in Provencal Romanesque style. 
Aislclcss nave; ribbed central cupola; porch with a pediment inspired 
hy antiquity, frescoed in the 14th century by Simone Martini (q.v.); 
Mdc chapels of the I4th-i5th century; apse, round side chapel, and 
balconies inside the church, 17th century. Romanesque bishop s 
chair; monumental tomb of Pope John XXII; sculpture by Puget 
and other works by baroque artists. — Church of St-Agricol, begun 
,n 1320. Nave with aisles; vaulting of the 15th century; tower of the 
1 6th century; portal in flamboyant style; on the south, circular chapel 
of /hc 18th century. - Church of St-Didier, 1315. Very wide ruve 
°f Lsnguedocian type with side chapels. Bearing of the Cross (1488), 


by F. Laurana, called to Avignon by King Ren*. - Church of St- 
Pierre, rebuilt beginning 1358. Wide nave of Lsnguedocian type* 
Facade of 1512 with carved wooden doors (1551) by A. Volard. In 
the choir, woodwork by F. Gallois (1634-59), M. Trentoul, E. and 
S. Laffamant (1667). Late Gothic and baroque sculptures. - Celestine 
church (late t4th cent), with nave and aisles, transept, and choir 
built in the Gothic style of Ile-de-France; chapels of the 1 5th Century. 
Cloister of the 15th century. - Chapel of the Visitation, with f Cupola, 
by F. de La ValfeniArc (1632). - Chapel (now mus.) of formff Jesuit 
college, built in 1620 by La Valfcn&re, in baroque style, with a rich 
fefsde. - Chapelle dea Penitents- Noirs, rococo. - Of the famous 
Bridge of St-BAnAzet (1x77), rebuilt in the 13th century, there subsist 
only 4 of 22 arches and the Romanesque chapel, comprising two 
levels, the upper with s Gothic apse of She 16th century. - The Papal 
Palace overshadows all other monuments in the city. It has high 



Avignon: city plan. ( a ) Notrc-Dame-dea-Doms; (A) St-Agricol; (c) St- 
Didier; ( d) St-Pierre; (#) former Jesuit chapel (MusAe Lapidaire); (/) MusAo 
Calvct; (f) former mint; (A) HAtel de Berton de Crillon; (?) Bridge of St- 
BAnAxet; <j) Papal Palace; (A) Hospital of Ste-Marthe. 


walls, with arcatures and rectangular towers; the main entrance is 
surmounted by turrets (pl. 381). It consists of two blocks of buildings, 
the Paliis-Vieux and the Palais-Neuf, each disposed on two adjoining 
sides of s Urge quadrangular courtyard. The austere Palais- Vicua 
of Benedict XII, by Pierre Poisson (1335), comprises a cloister, the 
Chapel of Benedict XII, the eight-storied Tour de Trouillas, the Wing 
of the Consistory, the superposed chapels of St- Jean and St-Martial, 
decorated under Clement VI with paintings by Matteo di Giova- 
netti da Viterbo, the Tour dea Angea, with the papal apartments. 
The elegant Palais-Neuf of Clement VI, begun in 1345 by Jean de 
Loubifcre, includes the wardrobe room, called the Chambre du Cevf, 
with scenes of hunting snd fishing of the French school (VI, Ft. 325), 
the Great Audience Hall, with cross-rib vaults supported by a central 
row of pilUra, the vast Chapelle ClAmentine above this hall, also 
with cross-rib vaults, a grand staircase, the Gallery of die Conclave. 
Near the Papal Palace is the Petit-Palais (1475) in Italianite style. - 
City ramparts with rectangular towers, begun in 1349, largely restored. 
- Clock tower of the 14th century raised in die 15 th. - HAtel de Ba- 
roncelli, 15th century. - Former mint (early 17th cent) with Ital- 
ianatc facade decorations. - Hospital of Ste-Marthe, with an Imposing 
facade of the 17th century. * Numerous mansions in Franco-Italian 
style, e.g., the HAtel de Berton de Crillon (early 17th cent.) and the 
HAtel de V illcneuve-Martignan by J.-B. Franque (mid- 1 8th cent). 

* Admirable example of neocUaaical city planning by Franque. - 
MusAe Lapidaire (in former Jesuit chapel): important remains of the 
Roman and Romanesque periods and of the 14th century; papal tombs. 

* Music Calvct (in the HAtel de Villeneuvc-Martignan): 14th- and 
15th-century paintings of the school of Avignon; works by the Mi- 
gnards, the Parrocels, the Vemeta, David, ChassAriau, etc.; archaeo- 
logical collection. In the library, manuscripts of the 13th and 14th 
centuries. - In the environs. Church of St Ruf, of which there 
subsists an apae in Proven9al Romanesque style. 

Biblioo. Avignon. I. CAF, 1909. p. 6; A. Hallaya. Avignon et le Com- 
tat Venaiaain. 3d ed., Paris, 1921; L.-H. Labande, Le Palais dea Pape* et 
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let monument! d' Avignon iu XIV* tilde, a volt., Marseilles, 19151 O. 
Colombo, Le Pel tit det Ptpet d* Avignon, Parit, 1927; J. Girard, Le Musts 
d* Avignon. Parit, 1931; F. Benoit, Avignon au double visage, Paris, 1940. 

Carpentras (anc. Carpentorate). Of Celtic origin; bishopric from 
the 3d century until the Revolution; from 1229* capital of the Comtat 
Venaissin. It preserves a Roman triumphal arch (xst cent, of our era; 
PL. 476) with figures of captives and the remains of medieval fortifi- 
cations (Porte d’Orange, 14th cent.). - Remains of old Romanesque 
cathedral, induding one bay of the nave and choir with cupola; 
deoorstion inspired by antiquity. - New cathedral (now Church of 
St-SifTrein), in southern Gothic style, begun in 1405 and completed 
in the early 1 6th century. Flamboyant south portal* Facade and in* 
terior decoration of the 17th century. - Synagogue (1741), with 
valuable woodwork of the 18th century. - Former episcopal palace 
(1640-46), built by F. dc La Valfenilre in imitation of the Palazzo 
Fatness in Rome. - Hospital (17^-60), by Antoine d’Allemand, 
with a pedimented facade. Intereating rooms (chapel, pharmacy, etc.). 
- Music Lapidaire, in former Chapel of the Visitation. - Music 
Duplessis: paintings; folk art. - Muqle Bemut, with furnishings, in 
the 18th-century H6tel Darmand-Crateauvicux. 

Bimuoo. Avignon, I. CAF, 1909. p. 288; A. Hallayt, Avignon et le 
Comtat Venaisain. ad ed., Parit. 1921. 

Cavaillon (anc. Cabellio). Preserves a Roman triumphal arch. - 
Cathedral. Long Romanesque nave with classicizing decorations; 
choir vaulted with a cupola; polygonal apse; side chapels placed be- 
tween the buttresses at a later period (the Chapel of the Sacrament 
has sumptuous 17th -cent/ decorations); modem facade. Cloister of the 
13th century. - Synagogue (1772-74), with rococo wood- and stucco- 
work. - Town Hall, mid- 18th century. - Music Archlologique. 

Biblioo. Avignon I. CAF. 1909, p. 243 - 

O range (anc. Arausio). On the Meyne. A Gallic oppidum occupied 
the Hill* of St-Eutrope. The Roman colony was probably founded 
about 35 B.c. It had a wall approximately 2 miles long, of which the 
south gate subsists in part. Two important monuments are substan- 
tially preserved from this period; an arch (pl. 470) decorated 
with land and sea trophies and scenes of battle; a theater (diam., 
338 ft.) of the first century with stage wall. Near die theater is 



Orange: plan of the ancient city in relation to the modem layout. Key'* 
(i) location of the ancient atreeta. - (a) Walla; (6) eardo maxima: (c) 
decumanus maximus: (d) forum ( ?); (e) hemicycle with podium of temple; 
(f) temple; (g) capitol; (A) theater; (1) area of the thermae; (j) arch ( after 
Grenier, 1938). 


the podium of a very large temple, which seems of later date and 
occupied what was probably one end of the forum* On the hill can 
be seen the substructures of the capitol Hundreds of fragments 
belonging to various rural and urban cadastres, of which the most 
important is that established under Vespasian (77), have been found; 
they are preserved in the municipal museum. - Former cathedral of 
the Romanesque period, heavily altered in the i6tb-i7th century 
with the addition of side chapels. The epee, which threatened to 
collapse, was separated from the transept by e wall 

Bibuoo. Antiquity: Esplr, I, 1907. IX 1925. XII. 1947 ; R.-L. Chi- 
retain, Lea Monuments antiques d 'Orange. Faria, 1908: J. Sautel, Carte 
archlologique de la Gaule remain e. VII, Vaucluae. Parit, 1939; A, Pigs, 
niol and J. Sautel. Inscriptions cadastral ea d'Orange (Vaucluae), Gallia, 
XIII, ioss* p. s: A. Grenier, Manuel d'archlologie gallo-romaine, Parit, 
I9S8, pp. 172. 398, 646. 7 S 4 . Middle Aget amt modem timet : Avignon, 1 . 
CAF, 1909. p. 94. 

Senanquc. Cistercian abbey. Church of the lath century. Nave 
with aisles; semicircular apse flanked on either side by two semicir- 
cular apsidiolea that open on a large transept and do not project 
on the exterior. Abbey buildings of the 12th century, partly rebuilt 
in the 17th. 

Brauoo. M. Thibout and A. Dimicr. Slnanque, Paris. 1946; M, Au- 
belt, L'Arckitecture cittercienne cn Prance, 2d ed.. I, Parit, 1947, p. 199. 

V aison-la- Romaine (anc. Vaaio Vocontiorum). On the Ouvfes* 
Capital and river port of the Vocontii, Vaaio replaced an oppidum 
on a hill on the opposite bank of the river, which is to this day crossed 
by an ancient bridge. Excavations have brought to light the remains 
of various quarters with luxurious dwellings, of a vast portico, of ther- 
mae, of streets with shops, and of a theater built against a hill, which 
has been largely restored. At a greater depth have been found the 
remains of a more ancient city, probably dating from the late republic. 
The paving slabs of an ancient dock have been discovered, as well 
aa sculptures, among them the Oiadoumenot of the British Museum. 
There are no traces of a city wall. The exploration of Vaison ia still 
incomplete, for excavations have not yet been undertaken in the heart 
of the city. - Former cathedral. Pre-Romanesque east end with an 
apse reached by steps and an episcopal chair, nave of the early 
nth century; central cupola and aisles of the 12th century; classi- 
cizing decorations. Romanesque Cloister. - Church of St-Quenin 
(pl. 375). Curious 12th-century east end, triangular on the exterior, 
incorporating a pentagonal apae and two semicircular apsidioles; 
nave of the 17th century. - Archaeological museum in the cloister 
of the former cathedral. Some of the finds of Vaison are in the 
Music Lapidaire at Avignon. 

Bibliog. Antiquity: J. Sautel. Vaison dans l'antiquitl. Avignon. 1926- 
42; J. Sautel, Carte archlologique de la Gaule romaine, VII, Veuclute. 
Paris, 1939: J* Sautel. Vaison -I* -Romaine, Lyons, 193 5. A. Grenier, Manuel 
d’archlologie gallo-romaine, Paris, 1958. PP* 194. 484. 766. Middle Ait* 
and modem times : Avignon. I. CAF, 1909. P> 101. 

> - 

County of Nice. Department of Alpea-Mari times. The coastal 
cities, such at Antibes (Antipolis), preserve vestiges of Greek civili- 
zation. The art of the Middle Ages, of the Renaissance, and of the 
27th and 18th centuries shows strong Italian, and especially Genoese, 
influences; the churches are rich in local paintings of the 15th and 
x6th centuries (J. Durandi and L. and A. Brla). 

Biblioo. Aix, Nice. CAF, 1932. 

Cimiez (anc. Cemenelum). On a height dominating Nice, now 
a residential quarter of that city. The native oppidum rose on a ilight 
prominence fortified by a mortarless stone wall, of which some traces 
subsist; the Roman city spread below, on the sk>|>c facing Nice* No 
Gallo-Roman wall exists. The amphitheater, well preserved and among 
the smallest known, was built in the 1st century and enlarged in the 
2d or 3d. In the property of the Villa Garin de Cocconato it a 
complex of thermae, composed of two contiguous installations, with 
a hall for the distribution of water that is still standing (the so-called 
"Temple of Apollo"). A basilica and an octagonal baptistery wait 
built over some of the more ancient constructions in the 4th century* 
An archaeological museum has been established in the Villa Garin- 
- Monastery of Cimiez. Church of the 14th-] 5th century with • 
Neo-Gothic feqade. - On the slope of the hill, former BenedJctin* 
Abbey of St-Pona, with a fine baroque church, oval in plan. 

Biblioo. R. Latouche, Nice et Cimies, Mllangca Lot, Paris, 19 *** 
P.-M. Duval, Rapport prllimlnaire sur let fouitles de Cemenelum (W- 
mies, 1943), Gallia, IV, 1946, p. 77; F. Benoit, Gallia, XIV. I9g6» ***' 

A. Grenier, Manuel d’archlologie gallo-romaine, Paris, I9f8. P* 999 * 

Grasse* The town, built on a hill, has some picturesque^ 
century quarters. - Former Cathedral of Notre-Dame, built in 
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late nth century in early Romanesque style but with croas-rib vaults 
over the nave. Nave and aisles separated by powerful round piers; 
galleries and choir of the 17th century. Chapel of the Sacrament, 
elegant construction of 1744. Large altarpiece of the school of L. 
Brea. - Incorporated in the Town Hall, remains of 13th-century 
episcopal palace with a square tower. - Place aux Aires, surrounded 
by 18th-century houses, some of them built over arcades. - Music 
Fragonard (in the H6tel de Cabris, 1773): paintings and drawings 
by the master; art of Lower Provence. 

BfiLXOO. O. Doublet, L’Ancienne cathldrale de Grasse, a vols., Nice. 
1907-09; Aix. Nice, CAP, 193a. p. 355 . 

Ilea de Ldrina (anc. Lem). One of the two islands, Saint-Honorat, 
was an important monastic center during the Middle Ages. The 
modem abbey incorporates a cloister and a chapter house of the late 
12th century. The castle, built on Gallo-Roman foundations, was 
used as a monastery: the rectangular tower is of the late 12th century, 
the rustication of the 14th; among the adjacent buildings, dating from 
the 13th century, is a cloister of two stories, the first with cross-rib 
vaults. Two chapels (lOth-x ith cent.) stand isolated; one is octagonal, 
the other is on a trefoil plan; both have cupolas. 

Biblioo. H, Moris, L’Abbaye de Llrins. Paris. 1909: Aix. Nice. CAP. 
193a. P * 367. 

Nice (anc. Nioaea). Greek colony; Early Christian bishopric; in 
the 12th century, important commune allied with Pisa against the 
Genoese; in 1388 united with Savoy, whose fortunes it shared until 
die cession to France in i860. - Noteworthy 17th- and 18th-century 
churches in Genoese style, with richly decorated interiors: St- Jacques 
(1607-50), in imitation of the GesCi in Rome, with a fine Annunciation 
of the late 17th century; Cathedral of Ste-Rlparmte (1650); ChapeUe 
de I’Annonciation (late 17th cent.), with rich baroque furnishings; 
St -Augustin, with sumptuous baroque decoration; St-Fran^ois-de- 
Paulc (1736), with deep aide chapels; the rococo ChapeUe de la Misl- 
ricorde (1736), on an oval plan, with an altarpiece by Jean Miralheti 
or MiraiUet (early 15th cent.). - Also notable: such magnificent pal- 
aces in the old town as the Palais du Slnat (18th cent.) and the Palaia 
Lascaria (17th cent.), in Genoese style, and the Place Garibaldi (1750) 
with arcades. - Music Massing: important collection of N 190 is primi- 
tives. - Music dea Beaux-Arta (Muale Julies Chlret): paintings. 

Btauoo. R. Latouche. Nice et Cimies, Melanges Lot. Peris. 1925- 

La Turbie (anc. Tropaeum Alpium). Situated on a mountainous 
ridge where the Via Julia Augusta crossed the Alps, at the frontier 
between Italy and Gaul. In 7-6 B.c. Augustus had a trophy built 
there, the dedication on whose base — reported by Pliny ( Natural 
History 111. xx) — enumerated the 45 Alpine tribes vanquished by 
him. The monument, almost 165 ft. high, consisted of a quadrangular 
base, a rotunda with columns and statues, and a stepped conical roof, 
which must have been surmounted by a statue of the emperor. Trans- 
formed into a fortress in the Middle Ages, it was partly destroyed in 
1705, then served as a quarry. The excavations of 1905-09 recovered 
numerous fragments of the vertical members, which it was possible 
to restore. TTic Music du Trophic dea Alpea preserves sculptural 
fragments of the monument. 

Bibmog. J. Formigl, Le Trophic des Alpes (La Turbie). Gallis. sup. 
II- * 949 . 

Vence (anc. Vintium). Capital of the Neruai, elevated to the rank 
of Roman city under Augustus; bishopric from the 4th century until 
the Revolution. The medieval walla are largely preserved. - Former 
cathedral in early Romanesque style, with 17th-century additions. 
In the western gallery, stalls by Jacotin Bellot (1455-60). - ChAteau 
rebuilt in the 17th century. - In the environs, ChapeUe du Rossi re 
^950), by Matisse (q.v.). 

Biblioo. Aix. Nice. CAP. 193a, p. 339: J. Daurclle. Vence. Vence. 

» 934 . 

Savoy (Fr., Saved*). Departments of Savoie and Haute-Savoie. 
Mountainous region with relics of early Romanesque art (Church 
of St-Martin at Aime) and medieval cattles; in general, artistically 
^original; dependent on Italy through the court of Savoy (Chamblry, 
Annecy), whose campaign against Protestantism entailed construction 
of richly decorated churches. 

, Biblioo. A. Van Gennep, La Savoie vue par Us lerivains et let sr- 
Paris, 1912: C. Anthonioa. Maisont ssvoyardes. Chamblry. 193a. 

Abondance. Former abbey. - Gothic church altered in subsequent 
panods. - Remain# of the 14th-century cloister. Sculptured portal 
*ith the Coronation of the Virgin and Hatties of the Church and the 


Synagogue. Late- 15th-century frescoes of tike Italian school, depicting 
the life of the Virgin. - Abbey buildings of the 17th century, with 
a little museum of sacred art. 

Biblioo. M. Dumolin, L’Abbsye d'Abondance, B. Monumental, 
1931. P. 227: R. Oursel, L’Abbsye d’Abondance, Villeaia, 1954. p, 183. 

Annecy (anc. Bautaa). Situated on Lake Annecy. Already m 
existence in 866; capital of the county of Genevois; from 1401 to i860, 
possession of the house of Savoy. In 1535 it became the seat of the 
bishops of Geneva, driven out by the Reformation; in diet year, too, 
the late Gothic Cathedral was built. - Church of St-Maurice, built 
by Cardinal de Brogny (1422-45). Aialeleaa nave; beautiful flamboyant 
windows in the apae; important works by Pourbus the Elder, Knieoit, 
etc. - The imposing castle dates essentially from the reconstructions 
of the 15th and 16th centuries by the Savoy family; it incorporates 
earlier towers and gates and has fine Renaissance rooms (Nemours 
apartment). - House of the 16th century decorated with bum. - In 
the Town Hall, museum with regional archaeological collections and 
a rich picture gallery. 

Biblioo. R.-J. Gabion and others. La Cathldrale d* Annecy, Aimeaci, 
n. 6. 1956. 

Chamblry. Originally castle of the counts of Savoy; their prin- 
cipal residence from the 14th century until 1562, when it was replaced 
bf Turin. - Cathedral at St-Frmncota-de-Salea (1420-1585), with 
n<jye flanked by aisles ends flamboyant portal of 1522. - Ste-Chapelle 
(rfth cent.), so called m 1502 when it received the Holy Shroud (trans- 
ferred to Turin in 1578). Porch by Juvara. Stained glass of the i6th 
century. - Jesuit chapel of the 17th century in Italianate style. -Cas- 
tle dating essentially from reconstruction of 1430. - Fontaine dea 
EUphants (1838), after the designs of P.-V. Sappey. - Music Savoi- 
aien d'Histoire et d'Archloiogie, in the former episcopal palace, with 
collections of regional interest. - Muale Bcndit-Molin: notable paint- 
ings. 

Bibmou. G. Plrousc, Le Yieux Chamblry, ad cd., Mlcon. 1937. 

Clermont. Splendid 16th-century chAteau in the style of Bra- 
mante, built under Bishop Gallois de Regard; alterations in the 17th 
century. Courtyard surrounded by arcaded galleries. 

Hautecombe. Former Cistercian abbey. Large Neo-Gothic 
church serving as funerary chapel of the house of Savoy, with numerous 
sculptures, most of them of the 19th century. Abbey buildings with 
granary of the 12th century. 

Biblioo. C. Blsnchard, Histoire de l’abbaye d’ Hautecombe, Chamblry* 
187s: M. Aubert, La "Grange d’eau” d’Hautecombe. B. Monumental, 
1954 . P- 89. 

Llmenc (anc. Lemincum). On a hill dominating Chamblry, now 
absorbed by the city; site of a Benedictine priory founded in 1029. 
Church with a crypt, perhaps of the 9th century, divided into three 
aisles and provided with a hexagonal baptistery; upper church of 
*4 I 5* I 5 I 3- 

Saint -J ean-de- Ms urienne. Important bishopric. - Cathedral 
(iath-i5th cent.), with an early Romanesque crypt; tombs of the 
I4th-i6th century; stalls carved by the Genevan P. Mochet (15th 
cent.). Cloister of 145a. - The city preserves remains of fortifications 
and old houses. 

Biblioo. Chanoine Rottaing, La Cathldrale de Saint-Jcan-de-Mau- 
rienne, Briley , 1953* 

Dauphini. Departments of Difime, lalre, Hautea-Alpes The 
south is artistically dependent mainly on Provence; some Italian in- 
fluence is also observable. In the late i6th-early 17th century build- 
ing was encouraged by Constable Leadiguifcrea, to whom are due the 
Town Hall of Grenoble, the chflteeux of Saaaenage and Visille, and 
the bridge over the Ialre at Pont-de-Claix (161 1). The fortifications 
at Briancon and Mont Dauphin are among Vauban'a finest works. 

Biblioo. J. Roman, Rlpertoire trchAologioue du dflpaitement dea 
Hautea-Alpes, Paris. 1888; Valence, MontAlixnar, CAP. 1923. 

Brianpm (anc. Brigantio). In Gallo-Roman times, station on the 
road from Milan to Arlea. Burned in 1624 and 1692; built anew in 
1693 by Vaubaa, with magnificent ramparts, a church with two tow- 
ers and central cupola (1703-18), and a parade ground.- At the foot 
of the citadel, gigantic status of Ftem* by E.-A. Bourdelle. 

Buuoo. A. Albert, Biographic-bibliographic du Brianconnsia. 2 vela., 
Grenoble, 1891-95* 
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Crimieu. Commune founded in 1315. - Urban complex dating 
from the late Middle Ages: ramparts and fortified gates; church built 
against the ramparts. - Ruins of a castle of the 15th century. - Cov- 
ered market (15th cent.) with three aisles and an open timber roof. 

Bibliog. Baron de Msrvesux. CrSmieu. Saint-Chef, 194s. 

Die (anc. Dea). Of Gallic origin; Roman colony; municipality 
from 1217; bishopric until the Revolution. - Former cathedral with 
Romanesque vestiges: portions of the walls, porch with sculptures 
(scenes from the Passion); largely destroyed in 1570, rebuilt in 1673 
with a wide aisleless nave. - Roman gate (Porte St- Marcel) fortified 
during the Middle Ages; remains of late imperial city wall; Roman 
bridge. - Renaissance house near the cathedral. 

Biblioo. J. Formigi. L’Eglise Notre- Dame de Die. B. Monumental, 
1924. P. 248 . 

Embrun (anc. Eburodunum). In the late empire, capital of the 
province of Alpes Maritimae; archbishopric from the 4th century 
until the Revolution. - Former Cathedral of Notre- Dame, of the 
Romanesque period, built in two tones of stone. No transept; nave 
and aisles each terminated by an apse; cross-rib vaults of Lombard 
type; side porch with columns resting on lions, as in northern Italy. 
Treasury with medieval works in precious materials. - Rectangular 
dor\jon of the 12th century with four vaulted stories. - Gothic houses 
(13th and 14th cents.). 

Biblioo. E. Escallier, Embrun. Grenoble, 1942; J. Vsllery-Rsdot. Le 
Domaine de l'icolc romane de Provence, B. Monumental, 1948. P> 44> 

La Garde- Adh&nar. Church overlooking the Rhone, in Proven- 
cal Romanesque style, with archaic disposition of two facing apses. 
Nave with pointed barrel vaults; aisles; cupola surmounted by sn 
octagonal bell tower. - Remains of ramparts and of a Renaissance 
chiteau. 

BlHLlbc. Valence, Montilimsr, CAF, 1933, p. 91. 

La Grande-Chartreuse. Mother house of the Carthusians, found- 
ed by St. BruAo in 1 o8jb. Important group of buildings, mainly of 
the 17th century, except for the large cloister divided into three sec- 
tions by two central transverse galleries (begun in 1145, continued 
in the 13th cent., enlarged in the 16th) and two cemetery chapels 
of 1370 and 1386. 

Bibliog. H. Lesbros, La Chartreuse, Paris, 1992. 

Grenoble (anc. Cularo, later Gratianopolis). City in 379; bishopric; 
occupied by the Arabs in the 9th and 10th centuries; from 1451 seat 
of the Dauphin* parliament. - Church of St- Laurent. Crypt of the 
late 8th century with sculptured capitals. - Cathedral of Notre- Dame, 
of the 13th century but considerably altered. Nave with aisles and 
galleries. Against the modem facade, square brick bell tower of the 
rath century forming a porch on the ground story. On the north 
flank, 13th-century chapel with cross-rib vaulting. Large ciborium 
in flamboyant style (15th cent.) in the choir. - Church of St-Andre 
(former chapel of the Dauphins' Palace), built in the 13 th century, 
of brick; side chapels of the 15th century; south tower of the late 13th 
century; north portal in flamboyluit style. Inside, the mausoleum 
of Bayard. - Church of St-Louis (1669), in classicising style. - 
Courthouse (former Dauphins' Palace, then Palace of the Dauphin* 
Parliament), restored and enlarged in our time. Flamboyant entrance 
portal and chapel, late 15th century; east wing of 1539-62, in Renais- 
sance style but with late Gothic details. Inside, admirable rooms 
with woodwork by Paul Jude (1521-24). - Town Hall (former H6tel 
de Lesdiguierea), late 16th century. - Mut*e des Beaux- Arts, built 
1865-70 by C.-A. Questel. Works by Perugino, Veronese, Tinto- 
retto, Zurbaran, Rubens; French paintings of the 19th and 20th 
centuries. - M usee Dauphinois: archaeological collections and re- 
gional art. - Stendhal museum and, in the same building, gallery 
of Dauphinois portraits. 

Bibliog M. Reyinoml and C. Giraud. Le Palaia de Justice de Grenoble, 
Grenoble. 1889; M. Reymond. Grenoble et Vienne, Paris, 1907; P. David, 
La Cathldrale dc Grenoble, Pans, 1939; J. Hubert, La Crypte de Saint- 
Laurent de Grenoble, Atti del II Convegno per lo studio deiralto Medioevo, 
Turin. 1953 . p. 327: J- Lrymanc, Le Mus*e de Grenoble, Grenoble, I 93 S- 

Grignan. Situated on a projection of Provence territory into 
Dauphin*. - Church of St>Sauvcur (1535-43), by Jean Delanche, 
with an aisleless nave and cross-rib vaults; connected with the chiteau 
by means of a terraced roof of the 17th century. - Chiteau rebuilt 
in the 16th century and restored sfter the Revolution. Long facade 


rebuilt in 1913. Courtyard with three wings: one of the esriy 16th 
century, with Gothic remnants, snd two of 1545-50 in Renaissance 
style. 

Biblioo. Valence, Mont*limsr. CAF. 1933, p. 333; F. Gebelin, Les 
ChAtesux de It Renaissance, Paris. 1927. P. 114. 

Romans. Owes its origin to sn abbey founded in 837; 
from 1160. - Church of St-Bernard* Nava of the xath century with 
triforium snd Gothic vaulting; transept and choir of the 13th century; 
side chapels of s later period. Portal (12th cent.), Italian in inspira- 
tion, with statues of apostles snd lions. Series of tapestries with 
scenes from the Passion, of Brussels manufacture (1555). - Gothic 
and late Gothic houses. - Former palace of the archbishops of Vienne, 
early 16th century. 

Bibliog. Valence. Montilimar, CAF, 1923. p. 146. 

Saint- Antoine-en-Viennoia. Mother abbey of the Anthonina, 
founded in 1070. Church begun fr om the east in the late 12th century, 
in a heavy Burgundian Gothic style; not completed until about 1465, 
with the facade. Deep choir flanked by two towers; nave with aisles 
and side chapels; triforium and clerestory passage along the nave and 
choir. Flamboyant facade whose three portals are decorated with 
sculptures by Antoine Le Moiturier (1461-64). In the second left-hand 
chapel, frescoes of the Avignon school, with scenes from the tifo< 
of St. Anthony and a Crucifixion (ca. 1430). 

Biblioo, H. Dijon, L’EgliM sbbatiale de Saint-Antoine cn Dauphin*, 
Grenoble, Peris. 1902: Valence. MonUUmar. CAF. 1923. p. 164. 

Saint-Chef. Romanesque abbey church of the rath century. 
Transept gallery decorated with Romanesque frescoes showing Ital- 
ian influence (on the vault, Christ in Glory). - Chiteau of the early 
16th century. 

Bibliog. M. Varille snd E. Loiaon. L'Abbeye de Saint-Chef. Lyon*. 
1929: P. Dcschampa and M. Thibout. La Peinture muralc en France. Paris. 
i 9 Si. P. 49 . 

Saint-Paul-T rois-Chiteaux (probably anc. Augusta Tricaatinomm). 
Former bishopric. - Former cathedral, one of the masterpieces of 
Provencal Romanesque architecture. Nave with aisles; central cupola; 
apse with classicizing decoration. Facade portal and cross-rib- vaulted 
side porch with richly sculptured srchivolts. - Remains of medieval 
fortifications. - Medieval housea. 

Bibliog. Avignon, L CAF, 1909. p. na. 

Valence (anc. Valentis). On the left bank of the Rhone. Bishopric 
from the 4th century. - Cathedral of St-Apollinairc, consecrated in 
1095, damped during the Wan of Religion, rebuilt in Romanesque 
style in the early 17th century. Of the original building there subsist 
the apse with ambulatory and a portal with sculptured tympanum. - 
Small square funerary monument with cupola, 1548. - Remains of 
s Romsn theater and walls of the late empire. - Renaissance houses 
decorated with busts and caryatids. - Museum in the former episcopal 
palace (mainly of the 18th cent.): Gallo-Roman remains; large collec- 
tion of drawings by Hubert Robert. 

Bibliog. Valence, Montilimsr, CAF, 1923, p. 227; A. Grenier, Manuel 
d’»rch*ologi« gallo-romsine, Paris, 1938, p. 832. 

Vienne (snc. Vienna, Colon is Julia Vienncnaium, Vienna AUo- 
brogum). At the confluence of the Rhone and the Gkre, in a hilly 
locality overlooking the two rivers. Capital and river port of the 
Allobroges, Vienne was s great indigenous city, the capital of a vast 
territory, where Grenoble and Geneva lie today. A Latin colony 
shortly after Caesar’s death, it acquired, probably under Augustus, 
a wall of almost 3 3/4 miles that encircled the hills snd terminated 
at the Rhone; the constructions were utilised in the medieval will* 
Chiefly owing to some Romanized Gallic families, the citv vied in 
splendor with nearby Lyons (Lugdunum). The position of toe drws, 
on the bank of the Rhone, is marked by an obcliaklike structure; etui 
in place, that decorated the spina (pl. 472). Excavations have uncov- 
ered the theater (diam., 427 ft.); next to it his been located an odium. 
The Temple of Augustus and Livia (89X49 ft.), preserved in Its 
entirety, is the finest Roman sanctuary in Gaul excepting only the 
Maison Carr*e of Nfmes. A theater where the mysteries of the cult 
of Cybele were performed was brought to light in the MW 0 ®*, 
Sainte-Colombe end Saint-Roman-en-Gell — on the right bank ot 
the Rhone — are remains of a large thermal estab li s hm e n t (Pal* 1 * 
du Miroir) and of villas, which have yielded many statues and mosaic** 
including the especially notable one depicting the labors of the month** 
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There are no trace* of a postulated reduced enclosure of the late 
empire* In addition to its Roman antiquities, Vienne also numbers 
noma venerable Christian edifices* - Former Church of St-Pierrc, 
with foundations of the 4th century in oput reticulahm; lateral walls 
of the 9th century decorated with antique columns. Of the Roman- 
esque period: nave with aisles and an imposing bell tower forming 
a porch on the ground story. South postal with sculptured tym- 
panum (rath cent.). * Church of St-Andrl-le-Bas. Remains of s 
10th-century basilica rebuilt without aisles about iijo; cross-rib 
vaults of Lombard type (rath cent.); square central bell tower. Cloister 
of the nth century with e wooden ceiling and sculptured capitals; 
houses the Musta d'Art Chretien. - Cathedral of St-Maurice, begun 
with the nave in 1107, in Burgundian style; choir without ambulatory 
(ca. iaso); vaulting of the 14th and 15th centuries. Impressive facade 
with three portals, whose statues ere mutilated (14th and 15th cents.). 
Inside, the baroque mausoleum of two archbishop*, by Slodtz 

(1747). - Church of St-Andrl-le-Haut (1715), former Jeettit chapel, 
with 17th-century college buildings. - House of the 13th century 
with an arcade on columns; houses of the 15th century. - Theater 
in Louis XVI style (178a), by Schneyder. - Musta Lapidaire Romain 
(in St-Pierre): sculptures of great quality; mosaics. - Music des 
Beaux-Arts et d’Arehlologic; mosaics, sculpture, ceramics. 

Bi bucks. Antiquity'’ C. Jullian, Histotre de la Gaule. VI. Paris, 1920, 
p. .130; J. Formigl and F. Deshoulltres, Vienne-aur-le-Rh6ne, Psris. 1925; 
A Grenier, Manuel d’srchfologie gsllo-romaine, Psris. 1931, p. 333. 1938, 
pp 211. 393 . 773 . 78o. 989; I. Formiel. ThlStre romain de Vienne, 
Vienne, 1990: E. Will, Catalofue des sculptures du musta de Vienne, Vienne. 
1051 . Middle Am** and modern time*: M. Reymond. Grenoble et Vienna, 
Paris, 1907; L. Btaulc. L'Egliae Saint-Msurice de Vienne, Lyons. 1914: 
Valence, MontAlimar, CAF. 1923. p. 7 *. J- Vallcry-Radot, Les Vestiges ro- 
mans du chcvct de Saint-Msurice de Vienne, B, Monuments!. 1937. p. 397! 

J Vsllery-Radot. Le Style du cloltre de Saint-Andrl-le-Bas k Vienne. B. 
Monumental. 1991. P- 113: 1 - Vallery-Radot. L’Aneienne cathldralc Saint- 
Msurice de Vienne. B. Monumental. 199a. P- >97: M. Fsure, Vienne: Sea 
monuments rslilitux. Vienne. 1993 . 

Vixillc. Famous chAteau rebuilt by Constable Lesdiguitaes in 
rbi 1-19. Two elevated wings (some portions aa much as five and six 
stories high) at right angles to each other, rectangular donjon; big 
round angle tower; monumental staircase added later in die 17th 
century; triumphal entrance with a half- relief equestrian statue of 
Lesdiguitrc by Jacob Richier (1622). 

Biblioo. A. Baton. Le ChAteau de Visille. Grenoble, 1929- 

Gfvaudart, Vivarait, and Velay. Departments of Ardtahc, lorire, 
Hsute-Loire. Intermediate cone between great art centers. Roman- 
esque churches of various types, in a mixed style, generally rather 
unpolished. In Le Puy, an architecture with Orientalizing features. 

Biblioo. N. and F. Thiol Her, L* Architecture religieuse 4 I’lpoque 
romane dans l'sncien dioctae du Puy. Le Puy. 1900; Le Puy. CAF, 1904: 
Valence. MontHimar. CAF, 1923. 

Bourg-Saint-Andlol. Early Christian subterranean chapel on a 
trefoil plan. - Church in early Romanesque style. Nave with aisles; 
apse end spsidioles; formerly also a western apse; transept with a 
cupola and an octagonal bell tower. Decoration of Lombard bands. 
Sarcophagus of the 3d century with figures, - H6tel de Ni colay 
(ca. 1495), in its decoration already pertly Renaissance, with a tower 
flanked by a loggia. - Former palace of the bishops of Vivien (ca. 
1 5°o), with a fine Gothic facade, - Mansions of the 18th century. 

Bibuoo. If. Courtesult. Le Boure-Saint-Andtal, Paris. 1909: Valence. 
Montdimar, CAF, 1923, p. 182. 

Brioude. Famous in the Middle Ages aa the site of the tomb 
of St. Julian. - Basilica of St-Jul»en, large edifice in Romanesque 
Htyle. Big narthex; nave of five bays with fine capitals and cross-rib 
vaults (posterior); high aisles; choir with ambulatory end chapels, 
lowers rebuilt. Two tide porches, the southern one with s door 
ol the 1 2th century adorned with bronie animal heads. In s gallery 
over the narthex, murals of the 13th century. Polychrome masonry. 

l^ate medieval houses with gables. 

Biblioo. Le Puy. CAF, 1904. p. 942. 

La Chaise-Dieu. Celebrated for its abbey. - Former abbey 
«iurch of St-Robert, rebuilt under Clement VI from 1344 by H. Morel, 
i * ue Ccbaaat, and P. Falciat in a severe style. Very wide nave with 
“wit s as high as it, all covered with cross-rib vaults; east end with 
Polygonal chapels; fortified facade with two towers. Rood screen 
nf ™ 15th century; choir stalls of the early 15th century; recumbent 
statue of Clement VI by Pierre Roys; baroque organ case (1683); 
(“nrc 15th century mural. The Dam* qf Death (IV, PL. 468; VI, 


pl. 369); Flemish tapestries of the early 16th eenuiry with 84 
from the Old and New Testaments. Flamboyant cloister. - Tour 
Cllmcntine, with four stories, the first two vaulted (ca. 1400). 

Biblioo. L.-J. Bdmond-Durand, La Chaise-Dieu, Lyons. 1903: J* 
I^englsde, L'Abbtye de Le Cheiae-Dieu. Peril, 1923. 

Champagne. Romanesque church, whose cupolas on squinches, 
probably inspired by those of the Cathedral of Le Puy, are provided 
with transverse ribs; aisles surmounted by galleries that continue in 
the transept Tympanum with scenes from the Passion signed “Gir- 
bertus.” Square lateral north tower. 

Biblioo. Valence. MontAIimer, CAF, 1923, p. 128. 

Cruas. Church reflecting early Romanesque art Two crypts, 
one of the nth century, the other pf the 13th with cross-rib vaults. 
Upper church with nave flanked by aisles, west ball tower, and round 
central bell tower. External decoration of Lombard bands. In the 
choir, mosaic with figures dated 1098. - City wall of the 14th century. 
- Remains of a castle with a Romanesque dispel fortified in the 14th 
century. - Late medieval houses. 

Biblioo. Valence, MontAliraar, CAF. 1923, P* 269. 

Mende. Cathedral begun in 1369, completed in the 15th century, 
in large part rebuilt after the Ware of Religion; facade towers of the 
16th century. - Bridge of the 14th century. - Houses of the 16th 
century, of southern type, richly decorated. - Town Hall of the 
late 18th century. <r Museum with archaeological collections. 

Biblioo. C. Porta, Notice sur la construction de la cathAdrale de Mende. 
B. Archtalogique, 1903, p. 72. 

Le Puy. Famous Marian pilgrimage center in the Middle Ages. - 
Romanesque Cathedral, in every way exceptional. Nave covered by 



Le Puy: city plan, (a) Cathedral and cloister; (6) St- Laurent; (c) Hospital; 
(d) former Jesuit college (now Lycta) and chapel; («) Town Hall; (/) statue 
of Notrc-Dame de France; (*) Musta Crosatier, (A) Tour Pannesaac. 


six cupolas on squinches; transept with galleries; rectangular east end. 
Facade with five tiers of arcades, elaborately patterned by the use 
of two colors of atone. Side porch of the late nth century with 
decoration of Islamic type. Interion Romanesque murals (huge 
figure of St. Michael). Grouped around the Cathedral: BAriment dea 
MAchicoulis, fortified buflding with four vaulted stories, one of which 
has an early Renaissance mural representing the Liberal Arts; former 
baptistery of the 1 ith century, whose spec has niches framed by antique 
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columns; cloister (pl. 377) in the same style as the Cathedral; former 
chapter house of the xath century. - Former Dominican Church 
of St-Laurent (14th cent.), with nave flanked by aisles; tomb of Du 
Guesdin (d. 1380). Chapter house of the 14th century with two 
central pillars. - Chapel of former Jesuit college (now Lycde), begun 
in 1607 after the plana of Father £. Martellange. - Chapel of the 
Visitation* 18th century. - Hospital with a 15th-century facade and 
two Romanesque portals. - Numerous medieval and Renaissance 
houses. - Episcopal Palace, late x6th century. - Town Hall of 1766. - 
Muade Crozatier. prehistoric, archaeological, ethnographic collec- 
tions; important group of paintings; sculpture; tapestries; minor arts; 
folk art. - In the nearby village of Aiguilhe, Chapel of St-Michel 
(late irth cent.), of eccentric plan, with a barrel- vaulted nave and 
a groin-vaulted ambulatory; incorporates an oratory (10th cent.?), 
on a circular plan, with a pyramidal vault; charming facade with 
polychrome masonry. 

Bibliog. Le Puy, CAF, 1904. p. a; J. Langlade. Le Puy et le Velsy, 
Paris, 1921; A. Fikry. L’Art roman du Puy et lea influences ialamiquea. 
Paris, 1934: G. and P. Paul. Notre-Dame du Puy. Le Puy. X930. 

Polignac. Romanesque church of die mid- 12th century, built 
on a simple basilican plan, with piers flanked by four colonnettes 
and modern facade. - Remains of a medieval castle with an extensive 
and well-preserved curtain wall; imposing rectangular donjon of the 
late 14th century. 

Biblioo. Le Puy. CAF. 1904. p. fi. 

Toumon. Important feudal seat from the 11th century. - Castle 
built on a rock overlooking the Rhone, rebuilt in the 15th and 16th 
centuries. - Oldest college in France, founded in 1536, partly rebuilt 
in the 18th century. Chapel of 1721. 

Bibliog. G. Faure. Toumon, Grenoble. 1936. 

Vivien (anc. Vivarium). Bishopric of some antiquity; preserves 
old streets and buildings. - Cathedral of St- Vincent, begun about 
1100, largely altered in the Gothic period. Polygonal apse rebuilt 
with s stellar vault in 1521; beyond the apse, separate from the church, 
is a series of radiating chapels of the 14th and 15th centuries. Nave 
rebuilt without aisles after the Wars of Religion; vaulted in the 18th 
century. Separate bell tower with two stories of the Romanesque 
period, surmounted by aft octagonal one of the Gothic period. - 
Maison des Chevaliers (ca. 1550), with a sculptured frieze and me- 
dallions. - Former episcopal palace of 1732. - H6tel des Receveurs 
des Tailles (1740), by J.-B. Franque. 

Biblioo. P.-H. Mollier. La Cathedral? de Vivien. 1908; Valence. 
MontAlimar, CAF, 192a. p. 194. 

Lyonnais and Forez. Departments of Rhftne and Loire. Region 
variously influenced — according to the particular area — by Bur- 
gundy, central France, and Italy. Its artistic center is Lyoni. 

Biblioo. L. B 4 gule. Lea Vitraux du Moyen Age et de Is Renaiaaance 
dana la region lyonnaiac. Lyons, 1911; Moulina. Neven, CAF. 1913; Lyon. 
MAcon, CAF. 1935- 

Ambierlc. Former Benedictine priory. - Church (ca. 1450) in 
flamboyant style. Nave with aislm; transept; choir flanked by rectan- 
gular chapels; pentagonal apse wth five large windows. Fine fur- 
nishings (carved choir stalls, 15th cent.); magnificent stained glass 
(1470-85) with saints under architectural canopies; on the high altar, 
Flemish triptych of sculptured and painted wood with scenes from 
the Passion and, on the wings, portraits of the donors attributed to 
Rogicr Van der Weyden (second half of 15th cent.). - Museum of 
folk art. 

Bibliog. Moulina. Nevera, CAF, 1913. P- 233. 

La B&tie (or Bastie) d’Urfe. Ch&teau rebuilt about 1547. Main 
wing with chapel and so-called "grotto/* a room covered with rocailie 
decoration; side wing composed of two stories of open galleries, 
Italianate in style. In the garden, rotunda with Ibnic columns. 

Bibliog. F. Thiollier, Lc Ch&tcau de La Bitie d’Urfc, Saint-Etienne, 
1886; F. Gebelm. Lea Chateaux de la Renaissance. Paris, 1927. P. H 9 ; 
Lyon. MAcon. CAF, 1935. P 21H, 

Belleville-sur-Sadne. Church (1168-79), with Romanesque deco- 
ration and early Gothic-rib vaults. Long nave of nine bays with 
aisles; arms of transept surmounted by towers (one of them unfinished); 
choir with side chapels; apse and two apsidiolea. 

Bibliog. Lyon, MAcon. CAF, 1939, p. 334. 


Lyons (Fr., Lyon\ me, Lugdunum) Capital of the department 
of Rhtae. Centered on • peninsula bordered by die Rhone and die 
Sa6ne, the city extends westward over the Hill of Fourvi&re, which 
contributes to its uneven topography, and eastward beyond the 
Rhone. Two Gallic settlements, one of the Segusiavi, already existed 
in 43 b.c. when Munatius Plancus founded the colony of Lugdunum, 
which became the capital of the province Lugdunensis and the federal 
and religious center of the three new Gallic provinces of Lugdunensis, 
Aquitania, and Belgica. Agrippa made it e key in the new netwoik 
of roads; Augustus and Claudius, who was bom there, also furthered 
its development. Nothing remains of the city wall, but notable 
segments of four aqueducts subsist in the environs. The forum, 
expanded several times, was located on the Hill of Fourvitre, which 
is also the site of a theater of the rtt century, enlarged in the ad; 
the nearby odeon, contemporaneous with this enlargement, was the 
only one known in Gaul until the one in Vienne was discovered 
(see pl. 474). At the north of the peninsula stood the altar that served 
as meeting place for the deputies of die Gallic cities; near it are some 
substructures of an amphitheater of the Augustan period, which 
may have been the site of the martyrdom of SS. Bladina and Po- 
thinus in 177. A fire under Nero and the devastations of the tutors 
Septimius Severn* in the lste ad century arrested the development 
of this city which had been the most important in Gaul. However, 
it became one of the first centers of Christianity* whose influence 
spread rapidly after the religious peace. In the 4th-5th century it 
was part of the Burgundian kingdom* and in the 6th century of the; 
Frankish kingdom. In 843 it passed to the emperor Lothair* who 
incorporated it into Provence. After various struggles it passed in 
1275 to the French crown. With the displacement of the confluence 
of the Rhone and the Sa6ne, the city center shifted from the Hill 
of Fourvi&re to the long peninsula between the two rivers* which in 
the 18th century acquired some magnificent quarters; and an eastward 
expansion took place, on the opposite bank of the Rhone, where may 
be seen notable examples of modem architecture and urban planning. 

- Church of St-Ir£n6e, whose crypt retains vestiges of the most 
ancient Early Christian monument in France: a basilica rebuilt in 
the 5th century with the utilization of anterior structures. - Cathedral 
of St- Jean. Excavations under the crossing have brought to light 
the foundations of sn spse with fragments of pavement mosaks 
(5th-gth cent.). The present edifice, entirely covered with cross-rib 
vaults, was begun from the east between 1165 and 1181, with a large 
apse decorated in Romanesque style and choir with side chapels; 
transept, nave with trifbrium and clerestory passage of Burgundian 
type, aisles, 13th century; facade with three sculpture-decorated 
portals, 14th century; chapel on south flank in flamboyant style. 
Exterior of apse with sn elevated arcaded gallery showing Lombard 
influence. Remarkable set of stained-glass windows of the late rath 
and the 13th century; transept rose window, 1241-50; facade rose 
window, 1393. ~ Church of St-Martin-d'Ainay, of very old founda- 
tion, rebuilt in the 12th century. Nave with aisles (modem vaults); 
transept with cupola; projecting apse flanked by apsidiolea whose 
semicircular form is masked by a straight wall on the exterior; massive^ 
facade tower with a porch on the ground story. The columns of the 
nave and porch are reused antique ones. On the south flank. Chapel 
of Ste-Blandinc, 12th century. Sacristy of the 15th century. - Former 
Church of St-Pierre. Porch with sculptured portal, surmounted by 
a bell tower. Aisleless nave of the 12th century. Eastern portion 
transformed in the 17th century. - Church of St-Bruno-les-Chartreux, 


with ■ deep choir (1590) by Jean Magnan (or Maignan); transept 
with octagonal cupola (1736) and nave with side chapels (1783)* by 
F.-S. Delamoncc; 19th-century facade. In the choir, baldachin by 
Servandoni. - Church of St-Polycarpe, in classicizing style (1665). ~ 
Pilgrimage basilica of Notre-Dame-de-Fourvifcre, in Neo-Byzantine 
style, by P.-M. Bossan and L.-J. de Sainte-Marie-Perrin (1872-96). 
- Former choristers 1 house (Mandcanterie)* near the Cathedral. 
Facade of the late nth century with area tu res. - Numerous houses 
of the 15th and 16th centuries, with loggias toward the courtyard 
in the Italian manner. - Maison des Bullioud, with i corbeled gau&T 
by Philibert Delorme (1536). - Town Hall, one of the finest in France * 
on a rectangular plan, with angle pavilions and two inner courtyards; 
built by Simon Maupin (1646-55), altered by J. Hardouin Mansart 
and R. de Cotte (1699). Rich interior decoration (ceiling by Thomas 
Blanchet). - Place Bellecour* planned by Mansart in 1714 00 7* 
model of the royal squares. In the center, 19th-century equestrian 
statue of Louis XIV, flanked by the Rhom end the Safa* byjj* 
brothers Coustou. - Hospital, imposing complex of buildings d ating 
from various periods. Chapel (1637-45) in Louis Kill style* 
two small bell towers. Fine entrance portal of the early 18th cenjM tf> 
Long facade along the Rhone (1741) by J.-G. Soufflot* whoa© dot®* 
had to be rebuilt after World War II. Seat of the Muade dea Heap*** 
Civile* - For the 19th century one may cite the Courthouae by ** 
Baltard (1836-42)* with a colonnade along the facade; for the * 0 * 
century, the stadium by Tony Gamier (1915). - Muade dee Beaux-Aiw 
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(in the former Abbey of St-Piem): lapidary collection with sculptures 
and inscriptions, transferred in part to the Muale de la Civilisation 
Gallo-Romaine (1959) near the Roman theater; numerous works by 
Italian masters, Pisan and Florentine sculptures; among French 
artists, Clouet, P. de Champaigns, David, Glricault, Puvis de Cha- 
vannes. - Muale Lyonnais des Arts Dlcoratifa (in the HAtcl Lacroix- 
Lavsl by Soufflot, 1735): furniture, tapestries, porcelain. - Muale 
Hiitoriqus de Lyon and Muale International de la Marionette, in 
the HAtel de Gadtogne (1511-17; wing of 1545)* - Music Historique 
des Tiasus, one of the richest and most complete textile museums 
in the world. - Music Guimet, for Oriental art. - Bibliothlquc 
Municipals: illuminated medieval manuacripts. 

BiblIOO. Antiquity’. Es dr. 111 , iqio, IX, i«as. XIV. 19«6; C. Ju Ilian. 
Kiatoire de la Gauls. VI, Paris, 1920, p. 51 S'. P. WuiUcumier, Fouilles de 
Kourvilre 4 Lyon, Gallia, tup. IV. 1951; P. Wuilleumier, Lyon, mltropole 
dei Gaults, Paris. 19S3: P. Wuilleumier and others. Bsaai sur Is topographic 
de Lugudunum, Lyons. 1956; A. Grenier. Msnusl d'archlologfc gallo- 
romaine. Paris. 1938, PP. 220. 68s. 786. 979 . 993 . Middle A r« and modem 
turner. L Blgule and M.-C. Guigue. Monographic de Is cathldrale de Lyon. 
Lyons. 1880; J.-B. Martin. Histoire des Sglisca et chapslles de Lyon, Lyons, 
1909; H. d’Hsnncael, Lyon, Paris. 1914; H. Fodllon, Le Muale de Lyon, 
Paris. 1918; E. Salomon. L’Eglise Saint- Bruno. Lyons, 1914; Lyon, Mlcon, 
CAF, I 93 S. P. 9: A Chagny, La Baailique, ancienne abbatiale. Saint-Martin 
d'Ainay. Lyons, 193s; P. Wuilleumier and others, L'Eglise et Is n&ropole 
Saint-Laurent, Lyons. 1949: J. Hubert, L' Architecture religieuae du haut 
Moyen Age en France. Paris, 195a. nos. 39. 49 . 69. 

Montbrison. Church of Notre- Dame-D'Esplrance, begun in iaia; 
nave and aislee built during the 14th century; facade of the 15th 
century with north tower and portal in flamboyant style; Renaissance 
tide chapels. Tomb with recumbent figure of Comte Guy de Forez 
(mid- 13 th cent.). - Hall of former deanery, known as the "Diana” 
(1213), with a wooden vault adomed by heraldic emblems. In a 
covered courtyard, lapidary museum. - Muale d 'Allard: paintings; 
coins. 

Bibliog. N. and J.-P. Thiollier, Lyon. Mlcon, CAF, 193s. p. 230. 

Saint- Romain-le-Puy. Fortified priory. * Church with a pre- 
Romanesque nave showing small irregular stonework; crypt, apse and 
two apsidioles with decorative stonework and bas-reliefs on the 
exterior, all built prior to 1050. Mural paintings of the xxth and 13th 
centuries (martyrdom of St. Roraain). 

Bibuog. Abb* Blgonnet and others, B. de U Diana, 1924-26, p. 453. 

Villefranche-sur-SaAne. Church with piers and apae of the 12th 
century; aisles of the 13th century; complex vaults and aide chapels 
built in the late Middle Ages; facade with tower and portal in flamboy- 
ant style (16th cent.). Stained glass of the 15th century. - Town 
Hall in classicizing style. 

Brmuoo. C. Perrat and R. Michel- Dsnsac, Lyon. Mlcon. CAF. 1935. 
P 37 i. 

Burgundy (Fr., Bourgogne). Departments of CAtc-d'Or and Sa6ne- 
ct- Loire; also included here is die historical region of Slnonais (part 
of the dept, of Yonne); for Bresse and Bugey (dept, of Ain), ace 
Franche-Comtl. One of the biggest and richest of the historical 
provinces, with relics from the 6th century B.c. (tomb of Viz) and 
the Gallo-Roman era (great cities such as Autun) all the way to the 
neoclassical period. It taw the dissemination of the first phase of 
Romanesque art (Saint- Vincent -des-Prls, Chapaize, Toumus) and, 
from the nth century onward, the flowering of a vigorous school of 
architecture and sculpture (Cluny, Autun, Vlzelay), fostered by the 
Cistercians of Cluny and Clteaux; in the Gothic period, too, archi- 
tecture showed an original character. During the late Middle Ages 
the patronage of the dukes of Burgundy gave artistic preeminence 
to Dijon, The Renaissance and the 17th century are also well 
represented. 

Bibliog. A. Philippe, L* Architecture religieuae au XI* et au XII* 
eklc dans 1 ’anden diodse d* Auxerre, B. Monumental. 1904. P. 43 ; Avallon, 
Auxerre. CAF. ipor, C. Oursel, L’Art roman de Bourgogne, Dijon, 1928; 
Hijon. CAF, 1998; La Bourgogne: Lea Peinturea et lea tapisaeriea. by L. 

Paris, 1917, L’ Architecture, by L. Hautecour, 3 vols., Paris, 1929. 
La Sculpture, by M. Aubert, 3 vols., Paris, 1930; J. Virey, Let Egliaes ro- 
manes de I’anden diodse de Mlcon, Mlcon, 1934; M. and C. Dickson. 

Lglises romanes de I’andta diodae de Chalon. Mlcon, 1935: Lyon. 
Mlcon, CAF, 193s; H. Soulange-Bodin, Lea Chlteaux en Bourgogne, Paris, 
*> 42 : R. and A-M. Oursel, Les Eglises romanes de 1 ’Autunois et du Brion- 
< J 411 ' Mlcon, 1936; Auzerre, CAF, 1918; R. Branner. Burgundian Gothic 
Architecture, London, i960. 

, Aliae-Sainta-Reine (sue. Aleaia). On a height protected by three 
nven. Excavations, begun already under Napoleon III, have per- 
mitted the exploration of the oppidum of the Mandubii, taken by 


Caesar in 5a a.c. They have uncovered preparations for the siege, 
ditches and fortifications, the Roman and Gallic camps, vestiges of 
the last battle (arms, hones, coins), remains of the Gallic ramparts 
and of cellars of Gallic dwellings. They have * 1*0 brought to light 
constructions of the Gallo-Roman city rebuilt after the battle: the 
theater, a secular basilica, dwellings, the crypt of a temple, a group 
of sanctuaries, and thermal installations; no Roman oty wall has 
been found. - Remnants of an Early Christian basilica dedicated to 
the martyred Ste Reine (St. Regina). - Hospice of 1663. - Music 
d'AUsia, with finds from the excavations: bas-reliefs, inscriptions, 
objects of dsily use. - Musle Municipal, smaller than die preceding, 
with inscriptions (Gallic and Latin) and sculptures. 

Bibliog. Pro Alesis, I, 1906 ft.; Esp*r, III, 1910, IX. 1935, XIV, 
1956; A, Grenier, Manuel d’srchlologie gsllo-romaine, Paris. 1931* p. 206* 
1958. pp. 342, 479, 819; J. Toutain, Gallia, I. 2, X943. Ill, 1944. VI, 1, 
1948; J. Toutain, Le Pits* et la dlcouverte d'AIrsis, La Charit*-sur- Loire. 
1948. 

Ancy-le- Franc. Chlteau on a quadrilateral plan with angle pavil- 
ions and a splendid courtyard designed by Serlio (mid-ifith cent.) 
with facades showing two superposed orders and arcades. - In the 
cemetery. Renaissance chapel (1526). 

Bibliog. F. Gebelin, Lea Chlteaux de la Renaissance, Paris, 1927, 
p. 39; Auxerre, CAF. 1998, p. 240. 

Autun (anc. Augustodunum). After the destruction of Bibrscte 
(Mont Beuvray) a few years before the beginning of the Christian 
Era, the Aedui established themselves in a new capita], 6 1 /* miles 
to the north, founded by Augustus on a alight elevation bordered 
by the Arroux. It was fortified by a wall with round towers, which 
largely subsists, together with the Porte d’Arroux and the Porte 
St-Andrl, gates with gallery-surmounted arches. It had the largest 
theater (diem., 5x7 ft.; partly preserved) and the largest amphitheater 
(long axis, 505 ft-; entirely destroyed) in Gaul. There also survive 
a square temple (known as that of Janus), of local type, and, outside 
the city, a pyramid-shaped mausoleum. The aqueducts and the 
university where Eumenius taught are destroyed. In 269 the city 
was burned by Victorinus and long remained in ruins. The emplace- 
ment of the late imperial wall, of reduced dimensions, has not been 
ascertained. Autun was a celebrated bishopric; the tomb of St. La- 
zarus drew numerous pilgrims. - Cathedral of St-Lazare, in Bur- 
gundian Romanesque style, begun in 1120, consecrated in 1132. 
Ntve with triforium and aisles; transept; choir with aisles (no am- 
bulatory), terminated by an apse and two apsidioles; side chapelt 
of the 15th and 16th centuries; late medieval central bell tower with 
an octagonal spire. Under the porch (1176), large tympanum with 
the Last Judgment, signed "Gislebertus,” to whom are also attributed 
the splendid series of capitals in the church. - Chapel of former 
Jesuit college (1709-30), by M.-A. Caristie. - Romanesque dopjon. 

- HOtel du Chancelier Rolin, of the 15th century (now mus.). - 
Small Fountain of St-Lazare, in Renaissance style (1543). - Former 
episcopal palace of the 18th century. - In a former seminary (now 
military school), severe courtyard with arcades by D. Gittard (17th 
cent.). - Muale Rolin: lapidary collection with numerous steles, 
inscriptions, tools, objects excavated at Bibrscte and Chassey; Roman- 
esque sculptures: Eve by Gislebertus (from the lintel of the main portal 
of the Cathedral), statues from the tomb of St. Lazarus, formerly 
in the Cathedral; Virgin and Child of the 15th century; Nativity by 
the Master of Moulins (late 15th cent). - Musle Lapidaire St-Nicolaa, 
in a Romanesque chapel. - Library with Carolingian and other 
manuscripts. 

Bibliog. Antiquity: H. de Fontenay and A. de Charmasse, Autun et 
•es monuments, Autun, 1889; E. Thevenot. Autun. citl rocnaine et chrl- 
tienne, Autun. 1932; A. Grenier, Manuel d’srchlologir asllo-romainc. Paris. 
1958, pp. 234. 458, 689. 799- Middle Age* and modem times: Avallon, Au- 
xerre, CAF, 1907* P. 1 19: J. Bonnerot, Autun. Paris, 1921; J. Bonnerot, 
Autun et le Morvsn, Paris, 1933: D. Grivot and G. Zarnedd, Gislebertua, 
•culptcur d' Autun, Pans, 1960* 

Auxerre (anc. Auteaaiodurum). Christian center of great antiquity 
near the tomb of St. Germain; bishopric from the 3d century; county 
from the 6th. - Church of St.Germain, founded by Queen Clotilda 
in the first half of the 6th century. Rebuilt in the 9th century with 
crypts (III, pl. 49) that contain Carolingian frescoes with scenes 
from the life of St. Stephen. Upper church: choir of the late 13th 
century with ambulatory and deep anal chapel, covered with croea-rib 
vaults; nave of the 15th century, destroyed in its western portion. 
Fine bell tower with e atone spire (rath cent.), now isolated. Cloister 
altered by J.-G. Soufflot in the 18th century. - Cathedral of St-Etienne. 
Large 11th-century crypt with nave and aisles, ambulatory, and an ap- 
aidal chapel whose vault bears a curious fiasco of Christ on horseback. 
Upper church: choir in Champenoia Gothic style (1115-34), with 
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triforium, ambulatory , and an apaidal chapel whose vault it supported 
by slender columns; nave of die 14th century, vaulted in the 15 th; 
north transept with a flamboyant rose window. Fagade with a north 
tower crowned in the 16th century and three portals, richly deco- 
rated: tympanums with the Last Judgment and scenes from the 
life of St. John the Baptist; at the base, scenes from Genesis, David 
and Bathsheba (13th cent.). South transept with tympanum of the 
14th century. Remarkable series of stained-glass windows of the 
13th century (medallions in the choir and ambulatory) and of the 
1 6th (nave; north transept, 1528). - Church of St-EusAbe. Roman- 
esque nave raised in the Gothic period; tower of the xath century, 
with a spire of the 15th; choir of 1530. Stained glass of the 17th 
century. - Church of St-Pierrc (1536-167*), in Gothic style. Nave 
with aisles; ambulatory with ring of chapels. South bell tower of 
1536-57. Facade with superposed orders, in the late Renaissance 
manner (1630-56). - Incorporated in the Prefecture, gallery with 
small arches resting on columns, vestige of an episcopal palace of the 
first half of the 12th century. - Belfry of 1483. 

Bisliog. C. Porte. Le Chcrur de lm cathAdrale d'Auxerre. B. Monu- 
mental. 1906. p. 251; Avallon, Auxerre. CAP, 1907. pp. 167. 999: P. Barbier, 
Auxerre et l’Auxerrois. Paris, 1936: R. Louis, Les Eglises d'Auxerre des 
origines au XI* sitclc. Paris. 195s: Auxerre, CAF, 1998. p. 26. 

Auxonne. Church of the 13th century in Burgundian Gothic 
style, with vestiges of the Romanesque period in the transept. Nave 
with triforium and aisles; hexagonal apse. Porch of the 16th century 
in flamboyant style. 

Bibliog. Dijon, CAF. 1928. p. 450. 

Avallon (anc. Aballo). Fortified city of the 13th century. Preserves 
a large portion of its medieval wall. - Church of St-Lazare. Apse and 
apsidiolea (the latter nonprojecting on the exterior) completed in 1x06; 
xath-century nave of the same type as VAzelay, without gallery or 
triforium and with groined vaults. Richly decorated Romanesque 
portal. - Square belfry of 1456. - Town Hall in Louis XVI style 
(1770). . 

Biauoo. Avallon. Auxerre, CAF. 1907. p- 3: J. Bonnerot. Avallon. 
Paris, 1933: Auxerre. CAF, 1958. p. 302. 

Beaune. One of the residences of the dukes of Burgundy; commune 
from 1203. - Romanesque collegiate church of Notre-Dame, begun 
in 1120. Ambulatory with three chapels; transept; nave with triforium 
in the style of Autun; western bays of the 13th century. Square central 
bell tower decorated with arcatures. Vast porch whose vaults rest 
on columns (1332). Chapel of Canon Bouton with Renaissance deco- 
ration (1530). Important cycle of tapestries with scenes from the 
life of the Virgin (early 1 6th cent.). Cloister of the 13th century. - 
St- Nicolas. Of the Romanesque church, entirely rebuilt in the 13th 
century, there remits)* a tower with spire and sculptured portal. - 
Chapel of the Hoapfc* de la CharitA, 1645. - Oratorian chapel, on 
an octagonal plan, 1708. - Houses of the 12th and 13th centuries, 
with lintelad windows (fl. 387). - So-called "chapter house" with 
s 13th-century facade. - Rectangular belfry of the 14th century. - 
Hdtel daa Duos de Bourgogne (now mus.), with buildings of the 14th 
to the 1 6th century. Courtyard with wooden galleries - Famous 
hospital founded by Chancellor Rolin and built by the Brabantine 
architect Jean de Visacher (or Wiscrere) in the mid- 15th century. 
Large ward with s wooden vault in the shape of an upturned keel; 
fine courtyard with wooden galleries. Seat of the MusAe de THAtel- 
Dieu, w hich owns the great polyptych of the I^ast Judgment by 
Rogkr Van dcr Weyden (1446) and tapestries of the 15th century. 

- WdL preserved portions of the city wall of the early 16th century. 

- Town Hall of the 18th century. - MusAe du Vin de Bourgogne, in 
the ducal palace. - MusAe du Beffroi: archaeological collections. 

Bisliog. A. Kleinclausz. Dijon et Beaune. Paris, 1907; Dijon, CAF, 
1028. p 267. 

Uussy-Rubutin. Ch&tcau rebuilt in the first half of the 16th 
century. Main wing transformed in 1649 m classicizing style; per- 
pendicular to it, two wings with arcaded galleries; four angle towers. 
Park of the 17th century with nymphaeum. 

Bibllcxj l Cft-bflin, I^ea Chateaux de la Renaissance, Paris, 1927. 
p. 67; M. Dumolin. I .? ChAtcau dc Bussy-Rabutin. Paris. 1933. 

ChabliH. Gothic Church of St-Martin, begun in the early 13th 
century, restored m the 17th; influenced by the Cathedral of Sens. 
Ambulatory without chapels; no transept. Nave with alternating 
piers and columns and Bexpartitc vaults; aisles; triforium that continues 
around the choir. 

BlBLlOO. Auxerre. CAF. 1958. p. 197. 


Chalon-sur-SaAne (anc. Cabiflonum). Already 2 commercial center 
of the Aedui end Romans; in the 6th century, capital of the kings 
of Burgundy. - Former Cathedral of St-Vincent. Lower portions 
of nave of the Romanesque period; choir and polygonal apse, early 
13th century; triforium and vaults, 14th- 15th century; late Gothic 
side chapels; modem facade. - Church of 8t-Picrre, built on a central 
plan (1698-17x3). Octagonal dome. - Wooden houses of the xjth 
century. - Elegant 17th-century house decorated with baa- reliefs. - 
MusAe Denon: archaeology; paintings. 

Bisliog. Dijon. CAF, V9s8. p. 426. 

Chapaize. Church of St-Martin, of Burgundian Romanesque type. 
Nave devoid of decoration (vaults redone); aisles with groined vaults; 
enormous cylindrical piers; apse end apsidiolea. Square central bell 
tower decorated with Lombard bands. 

Bibliog. Lyon. MAcon. 193s. CAF, p. 923. 

Charlieu. Remains of an important Benedictine priory. The 1 ith- 
century substructures of the church have been exposed. Still standing 
is the two-storied narthex of the xath century, whose portal and 
window are ornamented with sculptures of the Burgundian school 
(tympanums with Christ and the Evangelists and the Last Supper); 
under the narthex is the church portal with a tympanum of the lata 
nth century (Christ in Majesty). Other survivals: chapter house 
with Romanesque arcades; cloister of the late 15th century. - Parish 
church. Rectangular choir of the 13th century, with • aide portal 
showing the Coronation of the Virgin. Nave with aisles and chapels, 
14th- 1 5th century. Choir stalls with figures of apostles (late 15th 
Cent.). - Cordelier monastery with an aisleless church of the 15th 
century and a cloister of the late 14th. - Many houses of the 13th 
to the 15th century, with mullioned windows. - Hospital in classicising 
style (1680). 

Bibliog. F. Thiol licr. L'Art roman A Charlieu et en Brionnsis. Mont- 
brison. 1892: Moulin*, Never*. CAF. 19x3. p. 242: J. Vallcry-Radot, Le» 
Analogies dr* A«li*c* de Charlieu et Ansy-Ie-Duc. B. Monumental. I9*g. 
p. 243: Lyon. Micon. CAF, 1935, p. 422. 

ChAtillon-aur-Seine. The town preserves remains of a donjon 
and of a rectangular city wall of the xath century. - Church of 
St-Vorlea (ca. 980), originally with a western as well as an eastern 
transept; altered in the Gothic period and the 17th century. - Church 
of St-Pierre, built in the mid- 12th century on a Cistercian plan. 
Nave of seven bays with aisles; transept; choir no longer exists. - 
MusAe Archcologique: objects excavated in the oppidum of Mont 
Lassois, near Vix, and at Vertault. 

Bibliog. Dijon. CAF. 1928, p. 184. 

Cluny (anc. Cluniacum). Very famous medieval religious center. 

- The great abbey church, founded by St. Hugh in 1088 and almost 
completely destroyed in the 19th century, was built on a grandiose- 
plan: nave with double aisles; two transepts; choir with ambulatory 
and radiating chapels; five bell towers; a narthex preceded by two 
towers. Today there subsists only a portion of the south transept 
with an octagonal hell tower. The magnificent capitals of the choir 
(first quarter of 12th cent.), representing the Seasons, the Virtues, 
the Tones of Plain Song, are preserved in the MusAe du Farinier. 
Also preserved is a side chapel built in the 15th century by the Cardinal 
de Bourbon, with brackets (for statues that have diaappeired) of 
Burgundian style. Of the vast abbey buildings there subsist the 
entrance portal of the 12th century with a double archway; the facade 
(very much altered) known as that of Pope Gelasius (14th cent)* 
with Gothic windows; a two-storied granary (housing the MusAe 
du Farinier), whose upper story is covered by an open timber roof. 
A general reconstruction of the mid -1 8th century in Louis XV style 
is responsible for a cloister with two majestic staircases and a building 
facing the park with wings at right angles. - Church of St-Marcel, 
begun in 1159 in Burgundian Gothic style. Octagonal central bell 
tower with a spire dating from the 16th century. - Church ri 
Notre-Dame, in Burgundian Gothic style (13th cent.), with s lantern- 

- Romanesque houses with rows of round-headed windows. - Former 
abbatial palace (now MusAe Ochicr), 15th century. - Town H*ll °* 
the early 16th century. - Hospital of the 17th century with a circuit 
central chapel. - In the environs, Romanesque chapel of BcrxA-1*- 
Ville, with very important murals of Byzantine inspiration (laflF 
Christ in the apse; scenes from the lives of the saints). 

Bibliog. F. Merrier, La Peinture clunyaienne an Bourgogns A 1 * 1 poop * 
romane, Pari*, 1932; J. Virey, L'Abbayc de Cluny, id ed., Paris, 1950- 
K. J. Consnt, Medieval Academy Excavations at Cluny, VIII: Fio*l 
of the Project (with list of previous pubs.), Speculum, 1984* P; 

Consnt, New Results in the Study of Cluny Monastery, J, of the Soewy 
of Architectural Historians, XVI, n. 3. 1917. P. 3- 
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Diion (ftnc. Dibio). Small city in the Gallo-Roman epoch, 
fortified by Aurelian about 373; capital of the duchy of Burgundy; 
bishopric from 1731. - Abbey church of St-B6nigne. Underground, 
remains of a chapel of 871. Crypt of 989, in the form of a rotunda, 
surrounded by two aisles; capitals with figures. Upper church rebuilt 
from 1281 to 1325 in Burgundian Gothic style. Polygonal apse and 
iipsidioles; transept; nave with triforium and clerestory passage; facade 
with two towers. Abbey building of the Mth~i3th century, one 
story of which (former dormitory, now mus.) has two rows of columns 
supporting cross-rib vaults. - Church of St-Philibert, sober edifice 
of the rath century, built on a basilican plan. Porch of the 13th 
century. Central bell tower of the 15th century. - Church of Notre- 
Dame, begun in the first quarter of the 13th century, in the style 
of St-Blnigne. Facade with two tiers of arches on colonnettes set 
off by three sculptured friesca. Stained glass of the 13th century 



Dijon: plan of the center of the city, (a) St-H*nigne; (A) Notre- Dame; 
u; St-Michel; (d) former palace of the dukea of Burgundy, with the Music 
dm Beaux- Am; (#) Courthouse; (/) Music ArchAologique ; (g) Si-Philibert: 
(A 1 Rue de la Prefecture, with the former H6tcl Bouhier dc Lantcnay. 


(medallions, scenes from the lives of the saints/. - Vestiges of the 
Charterhouse of Champmol, founded by Philip the Bold in 1383: 
entrance portal; inserted in a modern chapel, portal by Claus Sluter 
and pupils (statue of the Virgin on the central pillar, statues of Philip 
the Bold and his wife, kneeling, with St. John the Baptist and St. Cath- 
erine); in a courtyard, base of a calvary known as the Well of Motes, 
with six statues of prophets, also by Sluter (1395-1404)- - Church 
of St-Michel. 1499-1530. Nave with aialcs and side chapels; broad 
transept; choir with rectangular chapels. Renaissance facade (pl. 391) 
with two towers completed in 1659-67; triple porch adorned with 
sculptures. - Two-storied building of the Abbey of Clairvaux (late 
1 2th cent.), with vaults springing from central pillars. - Fine houses 
of the 13th century and later. - HAtel CHambellan (1400), in flam- 
boyant style. - Courthouse in Renaissance style. Fa^de with gable 
and porch (1571). - H6tel de Vogfil (1614), in Renaissance style. - 
HAtel Bouhier de Latitenay (now Prefecture), in classicizing style 
<»759)- - Billardon Housing Unit, 1948-55. - Music des Beaux -Arts 
(in the former palace of the dukes of Burgundy), one of the richest 
museums in France. From the Charterhouse of Champmol: tomb 

Philip the Bold with mourners, by Claus Sluter, Claus de Wcrvc, 
and others; tomb of John the Fearless, by Antoine Lc Moiturier 
and Juan de la Huerta; two sculptured and painted altarpieces by 
Jacques dc Baerse and Melchior Broederlam. Nativity by the Master 
<>f FIAmallc; Swiss and German primitives; works by Rude (b. in 
Dijon), Caffieri, Prud'hon. - Muale Archlologique (in s building 
of the Abbey of St-Blnigne): products of excavations at Vertault and 
elsewhere in the region; Gallo-Roman and medieval sculptures. - 
Musie Magnin; important collection of paintings. - Music Perrin 
1 cousin (in the i3th-cent. Hfitel Aubriot): folk art. - Music 
Kinli- (m the transept of the former Church of St-Eticnne): moldings, 
drawings, sculptures. - Bibliothlque Municipals medieval manuscripta. 

. . HtHLioc. A. Kleinclauac. Dijon et Beaune, Paris. 1907; E. Metman, 

' f ,j Kh»e Saint- Michel de Dijon. Dijon, 1914; L. Chomton, Samt-BAnignc 
, Ibjon, Dijon, 1923; Dijon, CAF, 1928, p. 9; V. Flipo. La Cathldrale 

Dijon. Paris, 1928; C. Oursel, L’Eslite Notre-Dame de Dijon, Paris. 
103K. 11, David, Claua Sluter, Paris. 1931: C. Poinsaot. Le BAtimcnt du 
p 0,t0,r dr Pabbaye de Saint-fiAnigne de Dijon. B. Monumental. 1954 . P- 303 

DuiirrA, Le Music de Dijon. Dijon. ios8. 

Havigny-aur-Oxerain. Church of St-Genls, built in the late 
Uth century in Burgundian Gothic style. Unusual disposition of 
J e wUeries, in which those over the aisles are joined to one over 
r n ® westernmost bays of the nave; choir prolonged in i43S» vaults 
ed °ne in the 15th century chapels of the 16th and 17th centuries. 


Late medieya I rood screen; choir stalls of Che 15 th century. - Former 
abbey buildings of the 17th century incorporating a Carolingian crypt 
with rotunda. - Remains of city walls and gates of the I5th-i6th 
century. - Houses of the 13th to the 16th century. 

Bjblioq. Aval Ion, Auxcrre, CAF, 1907. p. 47. 

Fontenay. Cistercian abbey founded in 1118, presentmg today 
an exceptional monastic complex of the 12th century. - Large church 
begun in 1130, consecrated by Pope Eugene HI in 1147. Latin-croea 
plan. Nave with pointed barrel vaults; aisles with transverse barrel 
vaults. Big statue of the Virgin (14th cent.); on the high altar, stone 
retsble with scenes from the life of Christ (late 13th cent.). - To 
the south of the church, cloister contemporaneous with it. Chapter 
house with cross-rib vaults supported by central piers. Buildings 
of the 1 ath and 13th centuries: large hall, calefactory, smithy, mill, etc. 

Bibi.iog. L. RAgule, L’Abhayc de Fontenay. 3d ed , Paris, 1950. 

Joigny (anc. Joviniacum). Capital of a county in the Middle 
Age*. Hard-hit in World Wsr 11. - Church of St-Thibault, begun 
in 1490, partly redone in 1530 after a fire. Nave with aisles; ambulatory 
opening on a single (modem) chapel. Magnificent hanging keystone 
in the choir. - Church of St- Jean, rebuilt after 1530 by Jean Chlreau* 
Porch surmounted by a bell tower; nave with a coffered barrel vault; 
aisles with complex vaults. - ChAteau of the second half of the 16th 
century, in classicizing style. - Half-timbered houses with sculptural 
decoration (16th cent.). 

Biblioo. L. Hautrctrur. La Bourgogne: L’Architeturs, II, Paris, I 9 Z 9 , 
p. 66 ; Auxerrs. CAF, 1958. p. 114. 

MAcon (anc. Matisco). One of the chief cities of the Aedui and 
subsequently of the Romans; bishopric from the 6th century; capital 
of a county. - Of the Cathedral there subsist the Romanesque 
narthex, the facade with two towers (lower parts Romanesque, upper 
parts Gothic), and a fragmentary tympanum with the Last Judgment. 

- Chapel of the Hospice de la Charitl (1762), built by J.-G. Soufflot 
on an oval plan with three tiers of galleries. - Wooden Renaissance 
house with carved decoration, including figures. - Hdtel Senecl, in 
rococo style (first half of 1 8th cent.). Houses an archaeological museum. 

- Town Hall (1765), with a long facade in Louis XVI style. — Muale 
des Besux-Arts: important collections of paintings. 

Biblioo. Lyon. MAcon, CAF. 1935. p. 464. 

Paray-le-Monial. Benedictine Church of Notre-Dame (pl. 376), 
remarkable example of Burgundian Romanesque style, deriving from 
Cluny. Narthex of the late nth century surmounted by two towers; 
apae, ambulatory with very high columns, transept, about 1095; 
short nave of the rath century; octagonal central bell tower (restored); 
south chapel of 1480. - Town Hall in early Renaissance style, deco- 
rated with medallions. 

Biblioo. J. Virey, Psrsy-le-Monisl. Paris, 1926. 

Pontigny. The second of the four abbeys founded directly by 
Clteaux. - Church (ca. 1140-ca. 1210). Romanesque porch; long 
nave of seven bays covered with cross-rib vaults; aisles; markedly 
projecting transept bordered by rectangular chapels; ambulatory with 
contiguous radiating chapels. Choir stalls, choir screen, organ loft, 
17th and 18th centuries. - Two-storied abbey building of the 13th 
century, with groined vaults supported by a row of columns. - 
Remains of a cloister altered in classicizing style. 

Biblioo. Avallon, Auxcrre, CAF, 1907. p. 199*. G. Fontaine, Pontigny, 
Paris, 1928; Auxcrre, CAF, 1958, p. 163. 

Saint-Thibsult. Church with a choir in Burgundian Gothic style 
(late 13th cent.); nave rebuilt in 1712. Portal with statues of the 
Burgundian ducal family (early 14th cent.). Sarcophagus with statue 
of a recumbent knight (13th cent.); altarpicce depicting the life of 
St Theobald (14th cent.). On the north flank of the church, Chapel 
of St-Gilles (late 13th cent.), with a polygonal apae. 

Biblioo. L. Lcirancoia-Ptllion. L’Evliac dc Sa&nt-Thibault. GBA. 1 , 
1922 p. 137: Dijon. CAF, 1928. p. 252. 

Saulieu (anc. Sidolocus). Basilica of St-Andoche, in Burgundian 
Romanesque style. Nave with capitals of the Autun type; choir rebuilt 
in the 18th century; side chapels of the 15th-! 6th century. - Church 
of St-Satumin, of the 15th century, with Gallo-Roman funerary 
steles. - Houses of the 13th century. - Town Hall of 1780. 

Biblioo. Avallon, Auxerrs, CAF, 1907* P. 103; J, Bonncrot. Saulieu, 
Paris, 1928. 
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Semur-en-Auxoit (anc. Sinemurum). Church of Notre-Dame, 
begun in 1225 from the east. Choir with triforium, aisles, and 
ambulatory; high and narrow nave. Fine Gothic decoration. Facade 
with porch and two towers (14th- 15th cent.). North lateral portal 
with scenes from the life of St. Thomas (13th cent.). - Four round 
towers of the 13th century: remnants of a castle of the dukes of 
Burgundy. - Former governor's mansion of the early 17th century. 

- Municipal museum: plaster originals of the sculptures of A. -A. 
Dumont (1801-84); antiquities; paintings. 

Bibliog. A villon, Auxerre. CAF. 1907. p. 64. 

Sens (anc. Agedincum). Capital of the Senones; ancient religious 
center and episcopal metropolis, of which Paris was one of the de- 
pendencies until 1627. - Cathedral of St- Etienne (ca. 1122-ca. 1168; 
later alterations), one of the first and most important examples of 
Gothic architecture, representing a special type without galleries. 
Choir with ambulatory, on which open three chapels of later date; 
nave, relatively low and wide, with alternating piers and columns, 
covered with sexpartite vaults. Transept rebuilt in flamboyant style 
by Martin Chambigea (1400-15 13X facades with rich sculptural 
decoration. West facade of the 13th century with a south tower 
completed in the 16th century (north tower destroyed); portals richly 
ornamented with sculptures (13th- 14th cent.): central portal with 
a statue of St. Stephen on the dividing pillar, the W ise and Foolish 
Virgins and fantastic figures on the jambs and splays; on the lateral 
tympanums, stories of the Virgin and St. John the Baptist Stained 
glass of the 12th century (life of St. Thomas k Becket) and of the 13th 
and early 16th (south rose window). High altar with a baldachin by 
Servandoni. In the Chapel of Ste-Colombe, monument with allegor- 
ical figures to the son of Louis XV, by G. II Coustou (1777). In the 
treasury, fabrics of great antiquity; tapestries of the 15th century. 

- Chapel of St-Jean, small Gothic edifice of Champenois style, with 
a polygonal ambulatory and pentagonal axial chapel; largely rebuilt 
in the 17th century, but in its original style. - Palais Synodal (13th 
cent.), with two stories covered by cross-rib vaults; restored by 
Viollet-le-Duc. Seat of an archaeological museum. - House known 
as Abraham's, of the late 15th century; comer post carved with a 
tree of Jesse. - Former archiepiscopal palace, partly of the first half 
of the 1 6th century, with a flamboyant door. - Musee Municipal: 
Gallo-Roman collections; paintings. 

Bibliog. E. Chsrtrsire, Inventaire du trSsor de realise primatiale 
dc Sena. Sena. 1807: Avallon. Auxerre. CAF. 1907. p. 205; E. Chsrtrsire, 
The Cathedral of Sena. Faria, 1926; R. Fourrey. Sena, ville d’srt et d'hiatoire. 
Lyona, 1953: F. Salet. La Cath£drale de Sena et aon influence. Comptea- 
rendua de I’Acad&nie dea inacriptiona et bellea-lertrea. 19s 5 . P- 182; E. 
Chartrairc. Le Tr£aor de la cathfrdrale de Sena. Paris, n.d. 

Sully. Chlteau in the form of a quadrilateral, with a central 
courtyard and square angle towers, built in 1567 in s majestic classi- 
cizing style; altered in the 18th century. 

Bibliog. 1 * Hautccceur, La Bourgogne: L’ Architecture, I, Paris, 1929. 
p. so. 

Tanlmy. Ch&teau begun about 1555, with three wings and angle 
towers around a rectangular courtyard; main wing completed by 
Le Muct (1643-49); the "Petit Chateau" (i6to-ca. 1630), on the 
fourth aide of the quadrilateral ^orms an entrance. Interior cupola 
in one of the towers decorated with mythological subjects in the style 
of Fontainebleau; monumental chimney pieces; wood and stucco 
decoration. French park with a canal. 

Bibliog. L. Hautecteur. La Bourgogne: L’ Architecture, I, Pahs, 1929. 
p 37 . 

Tonnerre (anc. Tomodorum). Archiepiscopal castle; county. - 
Church of Notre- Dame. Choir of the 13th century. Renaissance 
facade with aculptured portal. - Church of St-Pierre. Choir of 
about 1300. On the south flank, Renaissance portal. - Hospital 
founded by the wife of Charles d'Anjou, begun m 1293. Large hall 
covered by a wooden vault and terminating in a polygonal apse. 
Contains the tomb of the minister Louvoia by van den Bogaert 
(M. Desjardins) and F. Girardon; sculptured Deposition (1453) by 
Jean-Michel and Georges de la Sonnette. - H6tel d’Uzta, in Re- 
naissance style (1533). 

Bibliog. N. Qu£nSe. L’HApital Notre -Dame k Tonnerre, La Pierre- 
Qui-Virc, Saint-L£ger~V*ubsn (Yonne). 1936; Auxerre, CAF, 1958, p. 214. 

Toumus (anc. Trenorchium). Abbey founded by the monks of 
Noirmou tiers, who, fleeing before the Normans, brought the relics 
of St. Philibert there (875). - Church of St-Philibert (nth cent.). 


of particular interest because of the originality of its style and because, 
with its small stonework, cylindrical piers, and Lombard bands, it 
exemplifies the earliest phase of Romanesque art. Narthcx comprising 
two stories, the first, with groined vaults, of loxo-ao, the second 
of about 1066, contemporaneous with the high nave, which it covered 
with transverse barret vaults and flanked by groin-vaulted aisles; 
choir with ambulatory and three rectangular chapels, over a crypt 
dating from 1066-1120. Massive facade with Lombard bands. Square 
bell tower over the crossing. - Chapter house of the 13th century. 
- Former abbot's house in flamboyant style. - Musee Bourguignon, 
founded by Perrin de Puycousin, in the 17th-century. - Maison du 
TrAsorier. - Mus£e Greuze, with works by the painter, etc. 

Bibliog. Dijon, CAF, 1928, p. 368: H. Masson. Saint-PhiUbert de 
Toumus, Toumus, 1936: J. Vsllcry-Rsdot and V. Lsssslle, Saint-Philibcrt 
de Toumus, Paris, I9SS> 

V6zelay. Built amphitheaterwise on a high hill, the town grew 
around an abbey founded in the mid-9th century, which became 
a celebrated pilgrimage center traditionally believed to shelter the 
tomb of the Magdalen. Besides considerable remains of its medieval 
walls and gates, Vdzelay preserves numerous old houses. - Abbey 
church, one of the finest medieval monuments in France. Nave 
and aisles showing two-toned masonry, begun in itao from the 
west, finished about 1140; no triforium; groined vaults; magnificent 
capitals; on the tympanum of the main portal (pl. 376), repreaentatioa 
of the mission of the apostles. Narthcx of 1140-50. Choir with 
triforium and apse with ambulatory rebuilt from 1171 to 1216, ia 
Gothic style. Restoration by Viollet-le-Duc. - In the environs, 
church of Saint-Pire-sous-V6zelay. Nave with aisles in Burgundian 
style (13th cent.); late medieval choir of Champenois type, with 
ambulatory and five radiating chapels. Three-storied facade tower 
of the 13th century. Vast porch of the early 14th century. 

Bibliog. Avallon. Auxerre. CAF. 1907. p. 16; F. Salet and J. Adhdmar, 
La Madeleine de Vise lay. Mclun. 1948: Auxerre. CAF. 1958. p. isi. 

Villeneuve-aur-Yonne. Founded in 1163. - Notre-Dame, nota- 
ble church of Burgundian type, begun in the mid- 13th century. 
Ambulatory with three polygonal chapels; nave with aisles; no transept. 
Lateral south tower, I3th-i6th century. Richly decorated facade 
with three portals (1551-97), by Jean CWreau. Deposition , sculptural 
group of the 14th and 16th centuries. - Elegant 18th-century bouse. 

Bibliog. Avallon, Auxerre CAF. 1907. p. 654: Auxerre. CAF. 19*8. 

p. 370 . 

Nivemais. Department of Niivre. Former province artistically 
as well as historically dependent on Burgundy. Distinguished Gothic 
churches (Never# . Prdmery, Varzy). 

Bibliog. Moulin#, Never*. CAF. 1913; M. Anfray. L* Architecture it- 
ligieuae du Nivernaii su Moyen Age, Puis. 1931. 

La Charit6-sur- Loire. Monastery founded in the 8th century by 
Bssilian monks, in 1052 affiliated to the order of Cluny. - Large priory 
church in Burgundian style, largely ruined in its western portion. 
East end built on s Benedictine plan in the nth century, enlarged 
in the second half of the 12th century with an ambulatory and radiat- 
ing chapel#; octagonal central bell tower, nave with double aisles re- 
built in the 17th century. Romanesque facade tower with cusped 
arches, rosettes, high reliefs, and a lintel representing the infancy 
of Christ. Inserted in the transept, tympanum with the Transfigura- 
tion in the style of Chartres (late 12th cent.). - Chapter house, i 4 *h 
century. Prior's house, early 16th century. Cloister, 17th century. 
- In the town, remains of the old ramparts, a covered market (iS^ 1 
cent.), and a large bridge over the Loire (1520). 

Bibliog. Moulin#, Never#, CAF, 1913. P. 374 - 

Never# (anc. Noviodunum, later Nebimum). Gallo-Roman colony; 
ancient bishopric. - Cathedral of St-Cyr-et-Stc-Julitte, heavily dam- 
aged in World War II; the foundations of a 6th -century octagon*! 
baptistery were discovered in the course of repairs. Cathedrals built 
on an archaic plan with facing apses, one east, one west Western 
portion of the 1 ith century, with a crypt and exterior galleries flenkjuK 
the apse; western transept with Romanesque arcades, vaulted 
13th century. Nave with triforium and aisles in the Burgundian styl* 
of the 13th century. Eastern choir of the 14th century, with ambu- 
latory. - Church of St-Eticnnc, begun in 1063, consecrated In IJ 97 > 
of Auvergnat type, with galleries. Soaring nave lighted 
to the Burgundian formula; ambulatory with three chapelt. * 
of St-Pierre (1612), with a facade in Counter Reformation atyfa. ~ 
Church of the Visitation (1639-49), with a very ornate fafnn®* ' 
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Remain* of fortifications; Porte du Croux (iath- 14 th cent.)# with ma- 
chicolations and bartizans. - Fortner ducal palace (late 15 th and 16th 
cents.), with an open stair turret in the middle of the facade. - Trium- 
phal arch of 1746, commemorating the Battle of Foptenoy. - Former 
episcopal palace and Prefecture (second half of 18th cent.), in neoclas- 
sical style. - MusAe ArchAologique du Nivcmais, in the Porte du 
Croux. - MusAe FrAdAric Blandin (in the former episcopal palace): 
sculptures, paintings, ceramics. 

Bieuoo. J. Locquin. Nevers et Moulin*. Paris, 1913: Moulin*. Never*, 
CAF. 19*3. P. 300; R. Louis. Le BaptiatAre de la cstbAdrsle de Nevers. B. 
Monumental, 1990. p. 133. 

Saint-Pierre-le-MoOtier. Romanesque Church of St-Pierre (lath- 
13th cent.), with chapels of the 15th century. Sculptured tympanum 
with Christ and the Evangelists (13th cent.). PUtd of the 15th century. - 
Houses of the 15th and 16th centuries. 

BibUOO. Moulin*. Never*. CAF. 19x3, p. 29a. 

Francht-Comtf. Departments of Doubs, Jura, and Haute-SmAne, 
to which may be added the historical districts of Breaae and Bugcy 
(dept, of Ain); in other words, the entire srea east of the SaAne. The 
Romanesque and proto-Gothic architecture of the region is chiefly 
Benedictine, severe end archaizing, despite Burgundian influences; 

* wide dissemination of the flamboyant style took place in the late 
Middle Ages. The churches are very rich in wooden furnishings. 
Secular buildings of the Renaissance belong to a special type, with 
mullioned windows and bartizan*. The classicism of the 17th century 
did not take hold until the region was definitively united to France 
(1678). Notable buildings were erected in Bessncon in the 18th century. 

BlBLlOO. Bcaancon. CAF. 1891; P. Brune. Le* Egliaes rum* net du 
Jura. Bcaancon. CAF, 1891. p. 13a: P. Brune, Etude aur ('architecture reli- 
gieuae du Jura, B. ArchAologique, Pari*. 189a. p. 41a: J. GuAdel, L’ Archi- 
tecture rtmiane an Dombea, Bourg. 191 1; Lyon. MAoon. CAF. 1933; R. 
Toumicr, Lea Egtiae* comtoiaea: Lcur architecture dea origine* au XVIII* 
ttMe, Pari*. I9S4. 

Ambronay. Benedictine abbey founded in 800. - Large church 
erected in the 13th century on pre-Romanesque foundations, complet- 
ed in the mid-i5th century. Nave of 10 bays with stales; no triforium; 
no transept; polygonal apse. Facade with north tower and two portals, 
whose sculptures are rather mutilated (13th cent.). In the apse, 
stained glass with taints and donors (15th cent.). - Chapter house of 
the 15th century. - Fine cloister, also of the 15th century, covered 
with cross-rib vaults and surmounted by colonnaded galleries of the 
17th century. - Well-preserved refectory and dormitory. - Remain* 
of fortifications. 

Riblioc. L. BAgulc, L’Abbayc d’ Ambronay, Lyon*. 1907: Lyon, Mi- 
con, CAF. 1935, P* 304. 

Arbois. The town was fortified in the Middle Ages. Until the 
15th century the ChAtel-Neuf was one of the residences of the count* 
uf Burgundy. - Church of St-Juat, of the iath century. Nave and 
aialc* in Romaneaque style, with crosa-rib vaults of the 13th century; 
straight east end with flamboyant windows (16th cent.); high stone 
bell tower of 1528; side chapels of the 14th and 15th centuries. - 
Collegiate church of Notre-Dame, of 1322, subsequently altered. 
- Remains of fortifications; Tour Glorictte, square tower of the 13th 
century. - Street with arcades dating from the 17th century. - MusAe 
Sarret de Grozon: furniture, ceramics, paintings. - Pasteur’s home, 
transformed into a museum. 

Bmuoo. J. Girard. L*Egli*e Saint- Just d'Arbois. Arbois, 1934. 

Arc-et-Senana. Royal saltworks laid out by C.-N. Ledoux ( 1 775” 
79 ), who conceived a veritable industrial city. The half that was real- 
ized forms a semicircle consisting of five pavilions, of which the cen- 
tral one, the entrance pavilion, is preceded by a Doric portico and 
adorned with artificial rocks and stalactites. Marking the diameter of 
this semicircle is an administrative building with a monumental 
portico, flanked by two buildings for the salt furnaces. 

Baume-lea-Messieurt. Abbey founded in the 6th century by 
8t - Columbanus. - Abbey church, begun in 1100 in Romaneaque 
8l yle, showing masonry of small atones. Naive with piers alternately 
»quare, round, and octagonal; aisles with groined vaults. Cross-rib 
vault* of nave, polygonal apse, and facade, 15th century. Further 
restorations in the v6th century. On the high altar, large painted and 
sculptured retable of the Flemish school, with scenes from the life 
of Christ (isas). In the Chapel of the Counts of Chalon, tombs with 
recumbent figures (14th and 15th cents.) and sculptures, among them 

* statue of St. Paul in the style of Sluter. The abbey buildings, very 


much dilapidated, are disposed around these large courtyards; they 
include a square chapter house (iath cent.), defensive towers, the 
abbot’s house (16th cent.), a 16th-century fountain. 

Bibliog. L.-A. Roy, L'Abbaye de Baumc-les-Messisturs, Baume, 1928. 

Beaan^on (anc. Vesontio). The city rose on a peninsula encircled 
by the river Doubs. Occupying a natural stronghold, it was in turn 
the capital of the Scquani, a highly important bishopric in Merovingian 
and Carolingian times, and an imperial free city. In 1668 it became 
the capital of Franchc-ComtA and was fortified by Vauban (citadel 
of 1669 closing the isthmus, ramparts, etc.). There survive a Roman 
arch (Porte Noire) and the remains of an amphitheater. The original 



Bcaancon: city plan, (a) MuaAe de* Beaux-Arts; (6) Citadel; (c) Cathedral; 
(d) LycAc: (#) St-Francoia-Xavier; (/) St-Mauricc; Cf) St-Pierre; (A) Sto- 
Madeleinc; (1) Hospital of St- Jacques; (J) Porte Noire; (A) Palais Granvelle: 
(!) Town Hill; (m) Courthouse; (a) Prefecture; (o) Theater. 


nucleus of the city preserves mansions of the 16th to the 18th century 
sa well as notable religious buildings. - Church of St-Paul (now Mu- 
sAe Lspidsire), with vestiges of the 7th century, consecrated in 1044, 
restored in the late 13th century, severely mutilated in the 19th. 
Nave and aisles in Burgundian Gothic style. - Cathedral of St- Jean, 
of Rhenish type, with an apae at each end. Exterior walla of the itth 
century; lower portions of the nave and western apae, about 1x48; 
clerestory passage of Burgundian type and vaults, 13th century; 
late medieval aide chapels; eastern apae, bell tower, and aide portal, 
18th century. Valuable Renaissance and baroque paintings and sculp- 
tures, among them works by Fra Bartolommeo, Conrad Melt, Charles 
AndiA (Carle) Van Loo. - Church of St-Francoia-Xavier (1680-88), 
modeled on the Gesu in Rome, with Italianatc facade, dome, and side 
chapels. - Church of St-Mauriee (1 713-14), of Jesuit type, with ro- 
coco furnishings. - Church of Ste-Madeleine (1746-66), by N. Ni- 
cole. Facade with two towers. High vaults supported by coupled 
columns. - Church of St-Pierre (1783-86), designed by C.-J.-A. 
Bertrand on a Greek-cross plan. Central vault supported by four 
high columns. - Palais Granvelle, built by Charles V*s chancellor of 
that name in 1534. Facade with classic orders. Arcaded courtyard. 
- Town Hall (1569-73), with a rusticated facade. - Courthouse with 
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a rich 16th century facade by Hugues Sambin. Audience hall (1745- 
49) decorated with rococo woodwork. - Hospital of St- Jacques (1685- 
1702), by Jacques Magnin and Royer. Cliustcizmg courtyard with 
a wrought-iron gate. Chapel (1739-45) by Nicole, in rococo style, 
with a dome and magnificent woodwork. - Prefecture (former intend- 
ance), a splendid budding erected by Nicole after the plans of V. 
Louis (1771-78), in Louis XVI style. Main facade with Ionic columns 
and pilasters. Toward the park, facade with rotunda. Rooms with 
woodwork by B. Lapret - Theater by C.-N. Ledoux (late 18th cent.; 
rebuilt). Semicircular auditorium with an elevated colonnade framing 
the tiers of seats. - Former Jesuit college and H6tel de Grosbois (to- 
gether occupied by the Lyc6e), 18th century. - There also subsist 
many private residences of the late 18th century, by C.-J.-A. Bertrand 
and other architects, which give the streets their characteristic aspect. 

- Various fountains: one by Claude Lulier (second half of 16th cent.), 
with a statue of the Duke of Alba as Neptune; another by L.-F. 
Breton in Louis XV style. - Mus6e des Beaux-Arts, one of the m^jor 
French museums, enriched by contributions from the house of Gran- 
velle: magnificent collection of paintings (primitives, Flemish masters. 
Renaissance painters, etc.); sculptures, bronzes; minor arts; drawings 
by Fragonard and others. 

BlSUOO. J. Gauthier. Etude archtologique sur la cath6drale de Beaan- 
con. Paris. 1901; A. Bailly. Besancon, Paris. 1925: F. Merrier. Le Muate 
de Besancon. Besancon, 1936; R. Tournier. L'Ancienne abbataale Saint - 
Paul de Besancon. B. Monumental. 1954. p. 167: A. Grenier. Manuel d‘ar- 
chAoloaie gallo-romaine. Paris. 1958. p. 692. 

Bourg-en-Breaae. During the Renaissance, one of the chief resi- 
dences of the dukes of Savoy; definitively annexed to France in 1601; 
at various times a parliamentary seat. It preserves mansions and foun- 
tains, mostly of the 1 8th century. - Church of Notre-Dmme (1505- 
1654), in late Gothic style. Nsve with aisles and chapels; cross-rib 
vaults with lieraes and tierccrons; pentagonal apse with three large 
windows and a big hanging keystone. Renaissance facade with a 
high tower and three portals. In the choir, 16th-century stalls with 
grotesques. In the third chapel on the left, stained glass with scenes 
from the lives of SS. Crispin and Crispinian (first half of 16th cent.). 

- Houses with overhanging upper stories: one of 1496 in the Rue 
Gambctta, another (Maison des Gorrevod) of the early 16th century. 

- Town Hall of 1771. - In the Bresse region, of which Bourg is the 
capita], one finds a special type of farmhouse, rectangular in plan, 
built of pis 4 , with a gently sloping overhanging roof and sometimes 
a wooden balcony; some of these farmhouses, especially in the neigh- 
borhood of Romenay, Saint-Trivier-de-Courtes, Montrevel, and 
Pont-de-Vaux, have a fireplace in the middle of the room {chtminie 
tarrasme ). 

Biblioo. Lyon. MAcon, CAF. 1935, p. 26A. 

Brou. The village of Brou, now' linked to Bourg. grew around a 
priory already existing in the 12th century and transformed into an 
Augustinian monastery by Margaret of Austria, Duchess of Savoy 
and aunt of Charles V. - The great church, exceptional in France 
because of its Flemish style, was originally planned by Jean Penrirt 
but was built by the Brussels architect L. van Boeghem (1513-32) 
with exuberant flamboyant ornamentation both outside (especially the 
facade portal) and inside. The sculptor Conrad Mcit, with the collab- 
oration of Italian artists, executed the three tombs in the choir 
(I, PL. 385): that of Margaret oflBourbon (in a wall niche, with mourn- 
ers); that of Philibert of Savoy, with the cadaver represented on 
the lower level, the duke in armor on the upper level, surrounded by 
sibyls and genii of Italian style; and that of Margaret of Austria, 
the richest of the three, also on two levels, with numerous statuettes, 
unmistakably Flemish in decoration. The stalls and lectern in the 
choir are by Pierre Terrasson and his workshop (1530-32). The choir 
is closed off by a magnificent rood screen. The stained-glass windows 
in the apse and in the Chapel of Margaret of Austria next to it (por- 
traits of Philibert and Margaret) were designed by an artist from 
Brussels and executed by a local workshop under the direction of 
Jean Orquots, Jean Brachon, and Antoine Noisin. The chapel also 
shelters a white marble altarpiece representing the Seven Joys of the 
Virgin. - The monastery (1506-12) includes two cloisters with cross- 
rib vaults and a cloister of the 15th century, Italianatc in inspiration, 
with colonnaded upper story, which belonged to the preexisting priory. 
It is the seat of the Musee de l’Ain, with archaeological collections, 
folk art. and important paintings. 

Biblioo. V. Nodct. L’KkIisc de Brou. Paris, iqa8, Lyon. MAcon, CAF, 
1935 . P- 261 

Dole. City walled as early as the 10th century; from the 12th 
century, site of a castle of the counts of Burgundy. It preserves note- 
worthy buildings of the 16th and 17th centuries. - Notre-Dame 


(1509-75), imposing church in flamboyant style, rich in sculptures, 
with a large porch surmounted by a high bell tower. - College de 
l'Arc, founded by Jesuits in 1582. Two wings connected by an arch. 
Chapel with an Italianate porch (1601). Seat of a notable picture 
gallery and archaeological museum. - Hospital (1613-83), built after 
the plans of J. Boyvin. Fine balcony with balustrade. Two-storied 
arcaded cloister. - Former Cordelier monastery (now Courthouse), 
rebuilt in the 18th century, with a chapel of 1372. - Graceful fountain*, 
among them the Fontaine du Lion by C.-F. Attiret (18th cent.). 

Biblioo. A. Pidoux de La Madufcre, Lc Vieux Dole, 4 vole., Besancon. 
1929-31. 

Lons-le-Saunier. The history of the city ia linked to that of its 
salt mines, exploited until 1369 and from the 18th century onward. 
- Church of St-D 4 sir 6 , one of the oldest churches in Franche-Comtf, 
but altered. From the xxth century it preserves a crypt with the sar- 
cophagus of the saint (d. ca. 4x5) and the small stonework and robust 
piers of its undecorated nave and aisles. - Along the Rue du Com- 
merce, 18th-century houses with arcades. - Hospital of the 18th cen- 
tury. - In the Town Hall, museum with archaeological collection and 
paintings. 

Biblioo. G. Duhcm. L’Eglisc Saint-DAairS de Lont-le-Saumtr, B 
Monumental. 193s. P> 51. 

* 

Luxeuil-les- Bains. Celtic settlement fortified by the Romani, 
ancient watering place; site of a monastery founded in 585 by St. 
Cohimbanus that had great cultural importance throughout die Mid- 
dle Ages. - Church of St-Pierre (1328-40), m archaizing Gothic style. 
Nave with trifbrium. Bell tower of 1527. Carved choir stalls (16th 
cent.) from the Cathedral of Bcaanpon. - Maison Carrie (ca. 1440), 
with a stair turret and bartizans. - Maison Jouffroy (ca. 1460), with 
a superb mantel. - Maison Clerc, in late Gothic style. - Maison Fran- 
cois I, of the Renaissance, with three superposed orders. - Town 
Hall of the 18th century. - Bathing establishment with a noteworthy 
facade (1768). 

Biblioo. L.-M. Pierrm. Luxeuil-les- Bains. Paris. 1934. 

MontWliard. On a promontory dominating the city, chAteau 
of the counts of MontMliard (now mus.), dating from the 15th, i6th, 
and 1 8th centuries. - Around the Place St -Mart in. Town Hall (1778), 
with wrought-iron work by J. Permit; Maison des Princes (1602). 
with four superposed orders; s mansion of 1772 housing the museum 
of local history. In the middle, Protestant Church of St-Martin 
(1601-07), by H. Schickhardt, with a fine wooden ceiling. - On the 
Place Denfert, covered market (1536) with two wings at right angles 
and a belfry. - Numerous old houses along the Luzinc. 

Biblioo. Besancon. CAF. 1891. p. 102. 

Nantua. Romanesque Church of St-Michel (12th cent.). Nave 
with aisles, re-covered with cross-rib vaults in the 13th century, 
transept with octagonal lantern; choir of the 15th century. Chapel 
of St- Anne, early 16th century. Sculptured portal with the Last 
Supper, in Burgundian style. Woodwork in Louis XIV style from 
the Charterhouse of Meyriat. 

Biblioo. Arras, Toumai, CAF. 1880, p. 335- 

P 4 rougcs. Small medieval town preserved almost intact; its street* 
radiate from a central plaza, and it is fortified by an oval enclosure 
with two gates. - Fortified church of the late 15th century, with 
nave and aisles covered by cross-rib vaults. - Numerous houses of 
artistic interest, most of them of the 15th and 16th centuries, showing 
half timbering and windows with mullions and transoms. 

Biblioo. A. Perrault-Dsbot, Priougcs. B. Monumental. X 9 I 3 . P* u0, 
Lyon, MAcon, CAP', 1935. P- 323. 

Poligny. Commune from 1288. - Church of St-Hippolyte (M 2 ?)- 
in Gothic style. Sculptured portal. Inside, excellent statues of th c 
Burgundian school (15th cent.). - Former Jacobin monastery with 
a 13th-century church in Burgundian Gothic style. - Hospital of 
the 17th century. Courtyard with galleries. - Mansions with wooden 
doors of the Renaissance. - Town Hall of the I7th-i8th century hous- 
ing a museum. 

Biblioo. S. Pidoux de La Madutrc, Le Vieux Poligny. 2 vols., Dii° n > 
1932. 

Saint-Claude. Grew around a Benedictine abbey founded in the 
5th century; commune in 13x0. - Cathedral of St-Pierre (former abbey 
church), begun in 1340, continued in Gothic style, not finished un 
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1726. Rectangular plan; nave and aisles of nearly equal height; pen- 
tagonal apee. Painted and sculptured altarpiece of the Florentine 
tchool (1533); 3® carved choir stalls by Jean de Vi try (15th cent.). 

Biblioo. Arras. Toumsi. CAF. 1880. p. 544 . 

Saint-Paul-de-Varax. Fine Romanesque church. Apse decorated 
on the interior with an arcature on colonnettes. Facade in Burgundian 
style; the portal, with a tympanum representing the Ascension, is 
flanked by four blind arches under which runs a frieze showing the 
Last Judgment and scenes from the life of St. Paul. Tympanum of 
lateral south portal also noteworthy. - Chltesu of the 15th century 
in brick. 

Bibuoo. G. Sanontr, L'Egliae de Saint-Paul-de-Varax. Revue de 
I* Art Chrttien. 1904. P- 144: Lyon. MAcon, CAF. 1935. p. 149- 

Salins-les-Baina. Consists of two fortified sites united in 1497. 

- Church of St-Axaatoile. rebuilt in the 14th century in Gothic Bur- 
gundian style. Nave with triforium. Facade with a Romanesque tower 
and with a 13th-century portal b etween two flamboyant chapels. - 
Chapel of the 17th century in the formerly Jesuit College Conti dA- 
rant. - Remains of Gothic fortifications. - Hospital. 1690. - Town 
Hall, i 7 i*- 39 « 

Bibuoo. Beaancon. CAF. 1891. p. si; R. Toumicr. La ColUgiilt 
Saint- Anatoile de Salins. B. Monumental. 1931. p. 169. 

VesouL Church of St-Georges. 1739-45. Nave and aisles of equal 
height; cupola over crossing. Fine 18th-century furnishings. - Houses 
of the 15th and 16th centuries. - Place du Grsnd-Puita. surrounded 
by houses of the I7th-i8th century. - Courthouse (1765-71), in severe 
classicizing style. - Modern Town Hall, with a museum of local im- 
portance. 

Biblioo. M. Griveaud. Vesoul. Beaancon. igao 

Champagne. Departments of Ardennes, Marne, Haute-Mame, 
Aube, parts of Seine-et- Marne and Yonne; for the historical region 
of SAnonais, with Sena, aee Burgundy; for western Brie, with Meaux, 
tee Ile-de-France. This Urge territory is rich in burial grounds of 
the Bronze and iron Ages (La TAne civilization). Reims, which had 
been an important Gallo-Roman city, early became a bishopric and 
wan aUo a center of Carolingian culture. Though the region has few 
Romanesque edifices, it has grandiose Gothic ones, foremost among 
them the Cathedral of Reims, which exemplifies the characteristic 
Gothic style developed in the 13th century. In the late Middle Ages 
artistic leadership shifted to Troyes, where the Gothic style survived 
t'ntil the 16th century and a great flowering took place not only in 
architecture but also in sculpture and in the art of stained glass. 
'l*hr 18th century saw yet another upsurge of building activity and 
the realization of urban pUna in the major cities, such as Reims. 

Bibliog. C. Fichot. Statistique monumentalc de l'Aubc. Pina. 1884* 
1000. K Kocchlin and J.-J. Marqurt de Vaaaclot, La Sculpture a Troyes 
aw XVI* aitclc. Fans. 1900; Troyes. Provina, CAF. 1902; H. Jadart. Lc* 
Edihcca rtligteuz du dApsrtcmcnt dea Ardennes. Keima. 1906: Avallon. 
Auxrrre. CAF. 1907: Reima. 2 vola.. CAF, 1911; M. Touaiaint, RApertoire 
auhMoffiqur du dApartement de l'Aubc. Paris. 1034; Troyea, CAF. i 055 - 

Asfcld-U-ViUe. Baroque church of brick (1683) extremely com- 
plex in plan, comprising a large rotunda the approach to which is a 
colonnaded hall surmounted by a campanile. 

Bihi.iog. Soisaona, Laon, CAF. 1887. p. 261; H. Jadart. L'Egliae d'As- 
felU H Monumental. 1889. P- 43; H. Jadart. Note* inAditcs sur l'Aglisr 
d'Aafcld, Reima, 1910. 

Har-sur-Aubc. Mercantile center during the Middle Ages. - 
Church of St-Madou, late nth century. Nave with triforium in 
Burgundian style; apse and side chapels of Ister date. Fortified square 
bell tower, only one comer of which ia in contact with the church. 
Facade of the 18th century. - Church of St-Pierre, late nth century, 
>n transitional Gothic style. Nsve with triforium; choir with ambula- 
l °rv; aide chapels and external wooden galleries, I5th-i6th century. 

Bihlioo. C. Fichot. Statistique monumentalc de 1 'Aube, Paris, 1884- 

1900. 


Chulons-sur-Msme (anc. Catalsunum). Bishopric from the 3d 
century. - Church of St-Jean-Baptiste, with a nsve of the 1 ith century; 
"isles rebuilt in the 17th century; Gothic facade (cs. 1356). - Church 
°1 Notre-Dame-en-Vsux. Lower portions of nsve, aisles, and transept, 
of f*9adc towers and towers flanking choir, about 1130; east end re- 
built in Gothic style after 1157. In tha aisles, stained glass of the 


early 16th century. - Church of St-Aipin, el the isth century, with 
cross-rib vaults of the 13th, enlarged In die 16th (to the east and south). 
Windows with representational grisaille painting (16th cent). - Ca- 
thedral of St- Etienne, begun about 1230 on older foundations. Choir 
flanked by towers, the northern one with a Romanesque base; nsve 
of nine bays with aisles; large windows in Champenois style; north 
portal of the transept, late 13th century; radiating chapels, 14th century; 
facade, early 17th century. Stained glass of the 13th century (north 
rose window, choir) and of the 16th (south aisle). - Prefecture (1738- 
64)* by J.-G. Legendre. - Town Hall, theater, and Porte Ste-Croix, 
all dating from about 1770. - MusAe Municipal: medieval sculptures; 
paintings. 

Bibliog. L. Hubert. Notre-Dame-cn-Vsux. Epemay, 1941; G. Mail let. 

La CathAdrsle de Chilont-aur-Marae, Paris. 1946; J. Dupont. Le Tikor 
de la cathedrals de ChAlons-tur-Mame, Lea Monuments Historiques de 
Is France, III. 1957. p. 192. 

Charleville. City crested by Carlo Gongaga, Duke of Mantua 
and Nevers, in 1606. - Place Ducale by C. II MAtezeau (1608), sur- 
rounded, like the Place dea Vosges in Paris, by houses all built on 
the tame pattern. - On the river, mill of brick and stone of the early 
17th century. - MusAe Municipal: coin collection of Carlo Gonsaga; 
modem paintings. 

Biblioo. E. Baudsoa, La Place Royale de Paris et la Place Ducale de 
Charleville, B. de la SociAtA de l’histoire de Tart francais. 1933. p. 204. 

Chaumont. Grew around a castle that was the favorite residence 
of the counts of Champagne. - Church of St-Jean-Baptiste. Nsve 
without triforium. aisles, facade with two towers, 13th century; 14th- 
century porch on the south flank; transept and east end of 1517 -43, 
with cross-rib vaults and hanging keystones. - Jesuit church (1629), 
with classic orders and late cross-rib vaults. Large baroque altarpiece. 

- Tour Hautefeuille, pre-Romanesque square donjon. - Town Hall 
of the 18th century. 

Bibuoo. H. Ronot. Lea Eglises de Chaumont. Paris. 1949* 

L’Epine. Church of Notre-Dame, vast pilgrimage church, a late 
imitation of the Cathedral of Reima, begun in 1410. Nsve with 
triforium; large transept; ambulatory with five chapels (1509-24). 
Facade with two spires and with three portals surmounted by sculp- 
tured gables (1445-70). Choir screen, partly Gothic, partly Renais- 
sance; late Gothic rood screen with three arches. 

Biblioo. L. Benoist, Notre-Dame de PEpine. Paris. 1933* 

Joinvillc. ChAteau built in 1546 by Claude de Lorraine. One 
story high. Facades decorated with sculptured and classic orders. 

Bibliog. E. Humhlot, Le ChAteau du Grand-Jardin. Saint-Didier. 
iqo6; F. Gebelin. Lea ChAteaux dc la Renaissance, Paris, p. 116. 

Langres (anc. Andematunnum). Capital of the Lingonea; Gallo- 
Roman city; bishopric from the 2d century; capital of an important 
county. - Romanesque Cathedral. Choir and ambulatory (1141- 
53) of Burgundian Romanesque derivation, with croas-rib vaults of 
archaic type and sculptured capitals and friezes; nave with triforium 
and aisles (1170-96); Renaissance Chapel of Amoncourt (1549), with 
an intricately decorated coffered vault and a big altarpiece; facade 
with two towers, by C.-L. d'An viler (1761). Subsisting gallery of 
a 13th-century cloister. - Church of St-Martin, in Champenois Gothic 
style. Nave with double aisles. Elegant bell tower by Forgeot (1745). 

- Gallo-Roman city gate with two arches (now walled up). - Sub- 
stantial remains of the ramparts of the 15th-! 6th century (restored 
in the 19th); cylindrical Tour dc Navarre (1517). - Numerous Renais- 
sance town houses, some with column-decorated facades. - Triumphal 
gate (1647), by Camus. - Town Hall of 1778. - Hospital of the late 
18th century. - MusAe St-Didier, archaeological collection; paintings. 

- MusAe de l'Hdtel du Breuil de St-Germain (built in 1580 by N. 
Ribonnicr, enlarged in 18th cent.): manuscripts; furniture; paintings. 

Bibliog. Dijon. CAF, 1928. p. 483; A. Grenier, Manuel d'trchAologie 
gsllo-romaine, Paris, 1031. P. 55 $; H. Ronot, La CathAdrale Saint-MammAs 
ct realise Saint-Martin de Langres, Paris, 1950. 

MAziAres. City on the Meuse that owes its origin to a castle (no 
longer extant); important industrial center from the 15th century. - 
Church of Notre-Dame-d'EapArancc (1499-1566), in flamboyant 
style. Nave with double aisles. Fine facade tower (1586-1626). - 
Citadel of 1590, altered by Vauban. - Prefecture of 173a. 

Montier-en-Der. Famous Benedictine abbey founded in 672. 

- Powerful church, largely destroyed in World War II and entirely 
reconstituted; its oldest portions (nave) dated fr o m 998. High nave 
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with a timber vault, aisles, and galleries; Gothic choir in Champenois 
style (ca. 1220} with a triforium and an ambulatory with coupled 
columns. Facade of the 16th century with a Gothic tower. Sacristy 
of the 14th century. 

Bibliog. Troyes. Provins. CAF, 190a, p. 43; Troyes, CAF, 1935. 
p. 262. 

Mouzon. On the Roman road that led from Reims to Trier. 

- Church erected about 1210 in the style of the cathedrals of Laon 
and Notre- Dame in Paris. Nave of eight bays and choir, both with 
galleries and triforium; transept (1231); ambulatory with radiating 
chapels. Facade with two towers, completed in the 16th century; 
13th-century portal with sculptured tympanum (life of the Virgin, 
martyrdom of St. Victor). 

Bibuoo. V. Donau, L’Eglisc abbatiale de Mouzon. B. Monumental, 
1920, p. 137. 

Orbais-l'Abbaye. Church of the late iath-early 13 th century, 
in the style of the Cathedral of Reinta. Nave largely destroyed; ample 
transept; choir with triforium and ambulatory; choir stalls of 1520. 
Chapter house of the 12th century. 

Provina. Of Merovingian origin; famous commercial center until 
the late 13th century. It is one of the best-preserved medieval cities 
in France. — Church of St-Ayoul. Transept of the early 12th century 
with a tower over the crossing; nave and aisles, 13 th century (modem 
vaults); choir and a second north aisle built in the Renaissance. Facade 
with three portals (ca % 1 160), the central one with statue-columns. 
Woodwork by P. Blasset (mid- 17th cent.). - Church of St-Quiriacc. 
Fine choir with ambulatory opening on the three rectangular chap- 
els of the straight east end (1160); incomplete 13th-century nave 
with triforium; vault over crossing replaced by a dome after 1662. 

- Church of Stc-Croix. Romanesque transept; nave and south aisle, 
13th century (vaults redone); choir with ambulatory, double north 
aisle, and facade, 16th century. - Tour de Criwr (early 12th cent.), 
octagonal donjon with angle turrets, on a square base. — In the upper 
town # wall of the 12th- 13th century with fortified gates and towers. - 
Also of the |*th-i3th century, the Grange aux Dimes (tithe bam), 
with two stories over -a basement, and portions of the palace of the 
counts of Champagne. - H6tel de Vauluisant, 1 3th century. - Museum 
in the Grange aux Dimes: archaeological collection; paintings, drawings. 

- In the environs, hospital (former Cordelier convent) with remains 
of 13th-century constructions and of a late Gothic cloister. 

Bibliog. L. Morcl-Payen, Troyes et Provina. Pari*. 1910; Marquise 
de Matlte, Provina. 2 vola., Paris. 1939. 

Reims (anc. Durocortorum). Capital of the Remi, a considerable 
urban center ia th e Roman epoch — there subsist a triumphal arch 
decorated with trophies and medallions and portions of the forum 
and cryptoport icus; throughout the Middle Ages, religious center 
of foremost importance, connected with the cult of St. Remi; artistic 
center in the Carolingian period; traditionally the city where French 
kings were crowned. - Former abbey church of St-Remi, one of the 
finest Romanesque buildings in France, begun in the early nth cen- 
tury. Nave of 13 bays, aisles and galleries surmounting them, first 
half of nth century, all covers^ with cross-rib vaults in the second 
half of the 12th century; choir with galleries, triforium, ambulatory, 
and radiating chapels, 1162—90, in Gothic style. Heavily restored 
facade with two towers; south facade of transept, 16th century. Choir 
screen of 1656 around the tomb of St, Remi. Of the medieval abbey 
there subsists also the chapter house, with sculptured capitals of the 
early 1 2th century. The reconstructions of the 18th century include 
a cloister, a facade in Louis XVI style, and a mon um ent a l staircase. 
The former abbey building houses the Mus 4 e Historique et Lspidaire. 

Cathedral, begun in 1211 from the east. Choir, ambulatory, and 
radiating chapels by Jean d'Orbaia (1211-31); transept with aisles; 
long nave (VI, pl. 300) with triforium and aisles, by Jean Le Loup 
(1241). construction of which was interrupted by the erection of the 
facade under the direction of Gaucher de Reims (1247-55); nave and 
facade joined by Bernard de Soissona (1255-90/; facade finished by 
Robert de Coucy (1290-1311). Despite mutilations suffered in World 
War I, the Cathedral occupies a unique place in Gothic art through 
the abundance of its statuary (see VI, pl. 350). The three portals of 
the west facade have splendid archivolta with figures (I, pl. 303); they 
arc surmounted by gables representing the Crucifixion, the Coronation 
of the Virgin, and the Last Judgment; in the splays, celebrated groups 
of statues — the Presentation in the Temple, the Annunciation, the 
Visitation (VI, pl. 35 °)# ®nd angels, among them the famed smiling 
one — belonging to three different workshops. Above the portals 
are innumerable large statues and decorative reliefs incorporated in 


the architecture (David and Goliath, the Gallery of Kings, etc.). 
The sculptural decoration continues around the whole edifice; on the 
north facade, three tympanums (Last Judgment; the Virgin, of the 
Romanesque period; scenes from the life of St. Remi) and statues of 
prophets, Adam and Eve; on the south facade, statues of the Church 
and the Synagogue; around the east end, statues of angels. Inside, 
the reverse of the facade shows a very unusual arrangement of rows 
of statues in niches (among them the famous group of Melchisedek 
and Abraham) vertically separated by panels with foliage decoration, in 
the same style as the great capitals in the nave. The important treas- 
ury preserves a 13th-century gold chalice known as that of St. Remi 
and a reliquary of the Holy Thom (1458). - Church of St- Jacques, 
begun about 1190 and built in imitation of the Cathedral. East end 
of the 16th century. - A magnificent 13th-century houae with figures 
of musicians was destroyed in World War I (statues in the Musts 
des Bcaux-Arts). - H6tel Le Vergeur (now Muste du Vieux Reims), 
1 3th- 1 6th century. Courtyard facade adorned with pilasters and a 
frieze of swordsmen and horsemen. - The former archiepiscopal 
palace, ravaged by fire in 1914 and restored, included a timber-covered 
hall of the 15th century (Salle du Tau), a two-storied chapel of the 
13th century, and constructions of the 17th century. - Town Hall 
(1627), by Jean Bonhomme, in large part rebuilt after 1918. Monu- 
mental facade with columns and an equestrian statue of Louia XIII. 
- Jesuit college (now hospital), early 17th century. - Place Royals 
(*756), by J.-G. Legendre. In the center, statue of Louis XV by 
Jean Pigallc (1758-65); the pedestal with allegorical groups is original, 
the statue a reproduction. - Porte de Paris, 1774. - Musde des Beaut- 
Arts, one of the foremost French museums: painted cloths and 
Flemish tapestries of the I5th-t6th century; paintings of the French 
school, including works by the Le Naina, P. de Champaigne, Poussin; 
portraits by Cranach; etc. - Bibliothfeque Carnegie: Carolingian and 
Romanesque manuscripts. 

Bibliog. Reims. I. CAF, 19U. p. 3: E. Moreau-Nllaton. La Csth*- 
dralc de Reims, Paris. 1915; L. Lcfrancois-Pillion. Le* Sculpteurs de Reims. 
Parts, 1928; Exposition des tr&ort de Reims (cat.), Muade de rOratlterie. 
Paris, 1938; E. Lambert. L'Ancionnc abbatiale de Saint-Rcmi de Reims, 
BAFr, 1952-33. p. os: L. Demaiaon, Cathldrale de Reims, Paris. I 9 S 4 . 
P. Vitry. La Cath£drale de Reims, Paris, n.d. 

Saint-Loup-de-Naud. Church with apse, choir, transept, and 
eastern portion of nave of the 1 ith century; western portion completed 
about 1 170 in early Gothic style. Portal with statue-columns (pl. 379). 

Bibliog. F. Salet, Saint-Loup-de-Naud. Paris, 1933. 

Troyes (anc. Augustobona). Capital of the Tricaaaea. Art center 
in the late Middle Ages; preserves an important group of churches 
and other works of art. - Church of the Madeleine. Nave with 
triforium, double aisles, and transept, about 1200; choir with stellar 
vaults, double aisles, and polygonal ambulatory, about 1495. Facade 
of the 17th century, Ranked by a tower of the 16th century. Rood 
screen with sculptures, by Jean Gailde (1508); stained glass of lbs 
1 6th century with stories of saints; statue of St. Martha of the early 
16th century. - Cathedral, begun in 1206 from the east: choir with 
triforium and clerestory, double aisles, ambulatory, and polygonal 
radiating chapels; continued in the 14th century, with transept rod 
nave with double aislea and chapels. Facade with three portals 
(1507), by Martin Chambiges; north tower finished in 1640 (south 
tower not completed). Magnificent series of stained-glass windows 
of the 13th century (tree of Jesse in an apsidal chapel; Biblical scenes 
in the choir), of the 14th (chapels of nave), and of the I5th-i7th. 
Important treasury. - Church of St-Urbain, founded in 1262 by Pope 
Urban IV, built by Jean Langloia. Pentagonal apse lighted, as is 
the entire edifice, by immense windows with elegant tracery; choir 
with aisles ending in two pentagonal apaidiolea; transept extended 
by porches. West tympanum with the Last Judgment Stained 
glass of the late 13th century with grisaille background. - Church 
of St- Jean. Nave with aisles, 13th- 14th century; large choir with 
aisles and s rectangular ambulatory, 16th century. The Visitation 
(16th cent.), sculptural group of the local school; on the high altar, 
composition (1692) by the sculptor F. Girard on and the painter 
Pierre Mignard. - Church of St-Nizier, begun about 1510. Nave 
with aisles; ambulatory with three polygonal chapels. Complex 
cross-rib vaults. Windows showing Renaissance tracery. Lateral 
portals in flamboyant style (south, 1531) and in Renaissance style 
(north, 1548). - Church of St-Pantakon, begun in 1517 in Gothic 
style, completed in Renaissance style. Nave with a corbeled clerestory 
passage and a 17th-century wooden barrel vault; aialea with complex 
vaults; side chapels; straight east end. Classicizing portal (first hro 
of 18th cent.). Numerous sculptures of the local school. - Church 
of St-Nicolas (1526-94), by Girard I and Jean Faulchot. Nsv* 
with narrow aisles; rectangular eaat end in late Gothic style. Renai»- 
sance lateral south portal (1540) with statues. In the western gaitary 
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opening on the neve end in e kind of narthex formed underneath, 
numerous sculptures, including an Itslianate Christ Bound to the 
Column. Windows with grisaille painting (16th cent.)* - Church of 
St-Martin-fca- V ignes, begun in the late x6th century. Portal in 
Fontainebleau etyle. Renaissance stained glass. - H6tel de Vauluisant 
(Music Historique de Troyes et de la Champagne), about 1550. 
Decorative stonework in brick. - HAtel de Mauroy, 1560. Toward 
the courtyard, gallery with stone columns surmounted by an upper 
story of wood. - Numerous houses of the 16th century with gables 
and overhangs. - Town Hall. Central portion of facade with two 
stories of superposed orders (1624-70), completed by P. Cottard. - 
Hospital of the 18th century with a fine railing. - Abbey buildings 
of Notre-Dame-aux-Nonnains (Prefecture) and of St-Loup, late 18th 
century. - Music des Beaux- Arts: important archaeological collec- 
tions; works by local artists such as Pierre Mignard and F, Girardon; 
sculptures of the 16th century. - Bibliothfcque Municipale, enriched 
by the Clairvaux collection: manuscripts of the 7th to the 15th century. 

Biblioo. Abb4 PstcnAtre. La Cathedrals de Troyes, Troyes, 1001: 
1.. Lc Clcrt, Troyes: Lea Anciennca maisons de boia. Troyes, 1905; A. Pre- 
vail, Ssint-Nioolss de Troyes. Troyes. 191 1; L. Morel-Psyen, Troyes et 
I’ Aube. Troyes. i9S9: A. Rose rot. Troyes des origirifes k 1790. Troyes, 
1048: Troyes. CAF. toss. p. 9: M. Eschapasse, Le TrSsor de la cathedrals 
d« Troyes. Lea Monuments Historiques de la France, II, 1996. p. 33. 

Vignory. Church founded about 1000. Nave with false galleries 
and an open timber roof; choir with ambulatory; two towers flanking 
the choir (xath cent.); Gothic aide chapels. 

Biblioc. H. Ronot and P. Dautrry. L'Eglise dc Vignory. Paris, 1951. 

Villeneuve-l'ArchevAque. Church with a Romanesque nave al- 
tered in the 13th century; transept, choir with aisles, and apse, 16th 
century. North portal with the Coronation of the Virgin and statues, 
in the style of the Cathedra] of Reims (13th cent.). Holy Sepulcher 
(1528), sculptural group from the Abbey of Vauluisant. 

Biblioc. Troyes. CAF, i99S. p. 449- 

Vitrv-le- Francois. Town rebuilt after World War 11 according 
to a regular plan originally drawn up in 1549- Central square 
surrounded by modem stone-and- brick houaea. - Church of Notre- 
Damc, in classicizing style, begun in 1629, continued in the 18th 
century; east end, modem. Central cupola. Interior decorated in 
rococo style. - City gate of the 18th century (rebuilt). 

Biblioo. R. Crozet, Lea Egliaea romanea des environs de Vitry-le- 
Krancoi*. B. Monumental, 1927. p. 269; C. Bourgeois. Guide i 1'Agliae Notre- 
Dame dc Vitry-le-Francois, Saint- Dizier, 1937. 

Vouziers. Market town from 1516. - Church of St-Maurille, in 
flamboyant style. Triple portal (1534) in Renaissance style, richly 
decorated with statues; not connected with the church until the 18th 
century. 

Biblioo. H. Nicole. Monographic de rtglisc Saint- Maurille de Vou- 
ncr*. Bstan-Scdan. 1927. 

Lorraine. Departments of Meuse, Moselle, Meurthe-et-Moaelle, 
Vosges Province of the Holy Roman Empire, part of which was 
joined to France by Henry 11 in the 16th century (bishoprics of 
Toul, Metz, and Verdun); powerful duchy until the 18th century; 
united to France under Louis XV. The region saw the dissemination 
of the early Romanesque style, with churches of Rhenish type, and 
of the late Gothic style, with Champenois archaizing tendencies. 
From the Renaissance onward Italian influences made themselves 
felt. A great flowering of the rococo was fostered by Stanislas I 
L'Cszczyhski. 

Biblioo. G. Durand, Egliaea romanea des Vosges, Psris, 1913: Metz, 
Striisbourg, Colmsr, CAF. 1920; Nsncy, Verdun. CAF, 1933- 

Avioth. Church with nave and aisles of the 14th century; choir 
w»th large windows and ambulatory (partly 13th cent.); side chapel 
of the Renaissance. West and south portals with sculptures in the 
’•tyle of Reims. Choir with stone furnishings (screen, tabernacle, 
*] tar ) fin the south, joined to the church by the cemetery entrance, 
Chapellc de la Rcccviessc, a two-storied octagonal structure in flam- 
boyant style, with a perforated spire. 

Bihlioo. R. Adam. Avioth. Avioth. 19 S 7 ; Nancy. Verdun, CAF. 1933. 
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Bar-lc-Duc. Of Merovingian origin; from 954 capital of the 
county, then dukedom, of Bar. - Church of Notre- Dame, Gothic 
edifice of the 13th century on Romanesque foundations. Large 
transept of two bays; nave continued in the 15th century; f&9ade 
°f the 1 8th century with a big tower crowned by a cupola; over the 


doorway of the tower, bas-relief by L. Humbert - Church of 
St-Etienne (or St-Pierre). Western portion of the 15th century. 
Construction of hall type consisting of three aialea of equal height. 
Facade in flamboyant style. Inside, the famous Sheletan by Ligier 
Richie r (1545) for the tomb of Ren6, Prince of Orange. - College 
Gilles de Trfeves, 1574. Large courtyard with galleries. - Numerous 
houses of the 16th and 17th centuries with friezes, pediments, etc., 
resplendently decorated in the Burgundian and German manner. 

Biblioo, C. Aimond. L'Eglise Saint-Etienne. ancienoe collegiate Saint- 
Pierre de Bsr-le-Duc. Bsr-le-Duc, 1912: Nancy. Verdun, 1933. p. 319. 

Epinal. Founded about the 10th century, it grew around a castle 
of the bishops of Metz. - Basilica of St-Maurice. Parts of the transept, 
with stair turret, and of the west tower, late nth century; general 
reconstruction begun in 1210, with fortifications, transept galleries, 
and nave with triforium and aisles; east end of the 14th century, in 
Champenois style, with three polygonal apses. - MusAe Departmental 
des Vosges: celebrated paintings by G. de La Tour, Rembrandt, and 
Italian masters. - Music International de l’lmagerie. 

Biblioc. A. Philippe. L'Eglise Saint- Maurice d’ Epinal . Psris, 1910: 
Nsncy, Verdun, CAF, 1933, p. 104. 

LunAvillc. Capital of a county in the soth century; incorporated 
into the dukedom of Lorraine in 1344. A notable development took 
place under Leopold, Duke of Lorraine, who in 1702 chose the city 
as his residence. - Abbey church of St- Jacques, rebuilt by G. Bof- 
frand and E. HArA in rococo style (1730-47). Nave and aisles of equal 
height; facade of fanciful design with two round towers; ir the choir, 
magnificent 18th-century furnishings. - Vast chfiteau erected under 
Leopold after the plans of Boffrand (1702-06). Monumental building 
with dome flanked by two wings. Two-storied chapel modeled after 
that of Versailles. The ch&teau houses a museum for ceramics ind 
folk srt. 

Biblioo. P. Boy*, Les Chiteaux du roi Stanislas cn Lorraine, Paris, 
1910; Nancy, Verdun, CAP', 1933. p. 301. 

Metz (anc. Divodurum). Capital of the department of Moselle, 
situated st the confluence of the Moselle and Seillc rivers. Center 
of the Cralli Mediomatrici, on the road from Durocortorum (Reims) 
to Argentoratc (Strasbourg), Divodurum became an important city 
of the Roman province of Belgica. Unconfined by walls, it expanded 
freely during the early empire. From this period date an aqueduct, 
represented by a few surviving arches (Jouy-sux-Arches), thermae, 
of which there subsists the tepidarium, and a Urge amphitheater 
near the city (quarter of Sablon), of which there remain some walls. 
In the Ute empire the city acquired s rather large enclosure (over 2 
miles long), of which there are some vestiges; a small amphitheater 
of this period, erected in the city on the bank of the Moselle, has 
entirely disappeared. Very early the city became a religious center 
and a bishopric. It was a free city under the Holy Roman Empire 
until its union with France in the 16th century; its medieval wall, 
with the fine Porte des Allemsnds (i5th-i6th cent.), is partly preserved. 

- Church of St-Pierre-de-U-Citadelle (or St-Pterre-aux-Nonnains), 
with courses of bricks datable by their stamps to the 4th century, 
incorporated in walls of the 7th century; in 990 divided into three 
aisles by heavy piers; vaulted in the 15th century. - Church of Ste-SA- 
goltne, with • crypt of the nth century and upper church of the 
1 3th- 1 4th century, in Champenois style. - Chapelle des Templiera, 
of the 1 2th century, octagonal in plan, vaulted with a cupola. - Ca- 
thedral of St-Etienne, formed by the union of two churches: the 
Chapel of Notre- Dame-la-Ronde (i3th-i4th cent.) and, perpendicular 
to it, the cathedral proper, whose nave and aisles of five bays with 
cross-rib vaults was begun about 1220 and finished by Pierre Perrat 
m the 14th century; large transept, choir with ambulatory and three 
radiating chapels, 1486-1520. Open triforium and clerestory in the 
nave, transept, and choir. Side portals with sculptures in the style 
of Reims. Stained glass of the facade rose window by Herman von 
MQnster (late 14th cent.); stained glass of the 16th century by TTieo- 
bsld von Lixhcim (north transept) and by Valentin Busch of Stras- 
bourg (south transept and choir, with portraits of the dukes of Lor- 
raine). In the treasury, embroidered cloth of the 10th century known 
as Charlemagne* s Coat. - Church of St-Msrtin. Narthex with gallerv 
and nave with aisles, early 13th century; early example of cross-rib 
vaulting. Choir and transept of the 16th century with survivals of 
Gothic forms. Stained glass of the 16th century. - Church of 
St- Vincent (1248), with nave and aisles of Champenois type; large 
transept; apse and two apsidiolea; western portion and facade, mid- 1 8th 
century. - L'Assomption, former Jesuit church of t66s, with a facade 
of 1739. Nave and aialea of equal height. - Carmelite church (now 
library), with central cupola, built by the Italian G. Betto (1698-1704). 


a*, v. 8.W.A. 
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- Hal] with two vaulted aisles (late lath cent.) in the Hoapital 
of St-Nicolaa, which alto preserves a flamboyant portal. - HAtel 
St-Livier, late lath century. Windows with sculptured lintels. - 
Five-storied city granary of the mid- 15th century. Timber ceilings 
with exposed beams supported by rows of columns. - Grange du 
St- Esprit, second half of 15th century. - Square with arcades, 16th 
century. - Numerous Renaissance houses decorated with busts. - 
Remains of fortifications undertaken by Vauban. - HAtel de la Prin- 
cerie, 17th century. - Theater and Prefecture (former intendance), 
>379* - Town Hall (1764), after the plans of J.-F. Blonde!, to whom 
is also due the layout of the Place d'Armes and of the Place de la 
Com6dic. - Courthouse (former governor’s palace), by C.-L. 06 - 
risseau, in neodasaical style (1776). - Museum, site of the tepidarium 
of the thermae, with rich Gallo-Roman archaeological collections; 
important picture gallery. 

Bibuoo. Antiquity: Esp6r, V, 1900, IX, 1929. XI, 1938; M. Tousaaint, 
Metzk l’6poque gallo-romaine. Metz. 1948; A. Grenier. Manuel d’arch6ologie 
gallo-romaine. Paris, 1058, pp. 55a. 597 . 699. Middle Age* and modem 
times: J.-J. Barb 6 . A t ravers lc vieux Metz, Metz, 1913; Metz, Strasbourg, 
Colmar, CAF, 1920, p. 3; M. Aubert, La Cath 6 dnle de Metz, Paris, 1931; 
Delore. La Baailique Saint-Pierre-aux-Nonnains de Metz. BAFr, 1949 - 47 , 
p. 91; J. Hubert. L’srchitecture religieuse du haut Moyen Age en France. 
Paris, 1992. no. 40. 

Mont-devant-Saasey. Church of various periods, begun with the 
large apse. Crypt with columns. Choir flanked by towers and transept, 
1150-70; nave of the late 12th century with modern groined vaults; 
aisles with cross-rib vaults. South portal with statues. Facade tower 
of the 13th century. 

Bibuoo. Nancy. Verdun. CAF, 1933. P- 47r. C. Aimond. L’Eglisc 
Notre- Dame de Mont-devant-Saaaey, Bsr-le-Duc, 1933. 

Nancy. A modest town in the 12th century, Nancy developed 
in the I3th-i4th century and acquired ramparts. In the 16th century, 
m capital of the duchy of Lorraine, it became the center of an actual 
State. Most of its monuments date from the period between the return 
of Duke Leopold (1697) and the death of Stanislas I Leszczyrtaki 
(1766), when it passed definitively to France. The harmonious 18th- 
century city : survives in the symmetrical layout, wide streets, and 
great plazaa, such as the rectangular Place Stanislas (former Place 
Royalc, 1752), by E. Hcr6, with railings and the staircase of the HAtel 
de Ville (pl. 420) by J. Lamour and fountains by B. Guibal; the 
long Place dc la Carrifcre, with the Arc de Triomphe (1757) at one 
end and the Palais du Gouvemement (1752-53; pi*- 419) with its 
hemicycle at the other; the Place d'Alliance (1756), with a rococo 
fountain by P.-L. Cyffl6 in the middle. - Cordelier church, rebuilt 
1482-86. A i riel css nave; vaults with liemes. Statues of Philippe 
de Gueldre by Ligicr Richier, in black and white marble, of Ren6 11 
of Lorraine (d. 1508), of the Cardinal de Vaud6mont praying (d. 
1587). To the left of the choir. Ducal Chapel (160^-12; mutilated 
during the Revolution), octagonal in plan, with a coffered cupola. 

- Cathedral* begun in 1703 by G. Bctto, continued by J. Hardouin 
Mansart, and finished by G. Boffrand in 1742. Nave with aisles and 
aide chapels, in baroque style; central cupola; facade with Corinthian 
orders. Treasury with notable medieval work in silver, ivory, enamel, 
etc., including the Gospel Book of St. Gauzelin (10th cent.). - Church 
of St-S6bastien, of the German hall-church type, rebuilt 1710-38 
by J.-N. Jennesson. Two apsid^l towers. - Premonstratensiat) Church 
of St- Joseph (now Protestant), oegun in the early 18th century by 
G. Bctto and finished by C.-N. Mique in 1759- - Church of Notre- 
Dame-de-Bon-Secours (1738-41), by E. Hcr6. Aisleless nave; choir 
rather theatrical in effect. Narrow facade with Corinthian columns, 
crowned by a central tower. Fine rococo decoration. Tombs of 
Stanislas I Leszczyfiski, by L.-C. Vasse, and of Catherine OpaliAska 
(d. 1757), by N.-S. Adam; mausoleum of the heart of Maria Lcszc- 
zynska, also by Vass6. - Church of the Visitation (now Lyc6e chapel), 
on u central plan, with a cupola, by J.-D. Antoine (1780). - Former 
ducal palace (now mus.). Facade of 1502-44, by Jacot de Vaucou- 
leurs (Jacquot Wauthier) and Mansuy Gauvain, with flamboyant 
decoration and portal surmounted by an equestrian statue. - HAtel 
d’Haussom tile (1550), of the Renaissance. Inner courtyard with 
balconies still in flamboyant style. - HAtel des Missions Royales (now 
part of the l nivcrsity), by E. H6r6, with a large central pavilion (1741). 

- House known as Clodion’s, with bas-relief (late 18th cent.). - 
Numerous buildings of the early 20th century testify to the importance 
of Art Nouveau in Nancy. - City gates: Porte dc la Craffe (ca. 1360), 
with two towers; Porte St-Nicolas (1603) and Porte St-Georgea 
(1606-19), with baroque pediments, statues, and caryatids; Porte 
Stc-Stratomce and Porte Ste-Catherinc, in Doric style, with allegorical 
sculptures, by R. Mique ( 1 7G 1 ); Porte Desilles, by the same architect 
(1785)- - Mus6c Historiquc Lorrain (in the former ducal palace): 
historical and artistic monuments and relics; works by Callot; etc. — 


Mua6e des Beaux- Arts* rich in 17th-century paintings: Poussin, 
Ribera, Rubens, the Bolognese school. - Mus6e de l'Ecole de Nancy; 
furniture, ceramics, paintings, sculpture. 

Bibuoo. C. P fitter, Histoire de Nancy. Paris, 190a: A. Hallsys, Nancy, 
Paris, 1906; Nsncy. Verdun. CAF. 1933. P> 9; P. Msrot. Le Vieux Nancy, 
1, Nancy, 1939: P. Marot, Le Mus6c historiquc lorrain. Nancy, 1948. 

Pont-k-Mousaon. The town rose in the 9th century on the right 
bank of the Moselle, then spread to the left bank. Deapite the bom- 
bardments of World Wars I and II, it preserves some of its old 
buildings: Renaissance houses and the triangular arcaded Place 
Duroc (16th cent.). - Church of St-Martin (15th cent.), with flam- 
boyant elements. Nave with triforium; facade with elegant octagonal 
towers. Deposition of the late 15th century, in stone. - Church of 
St-Laurent (15th-! 6th cent.), hall church with modem facade. Christ 
Bearing the Cross , probably by Ligicr Richier, Flemish eltarpiece of 
the 1 6th century with painting and sculpture. - Church of Ste-Maric- 
Majeure-des-Pt6montr6s (early 18th cent.), by N. Pierson, with three 
aisles separated by high Corinthian columns. Facade in Louis XV 
style. - Town Hall (1788), attributed to R. Mique. 

Biblioo. Nsncy, Verdun, CAF, 1933. P. 208: J. FI orange and P. Ltaven- 
brack. Notre cher Pont-i-Mousaoi), Metz. 1996* 

Saint- D 16. The city, now a bishopric, traces its origin to a Bene- 
dictine abbey founded in 669 by St. D6odat (in popular parlance 
“Di6 M ). “ Cathedral, restored after World War II. Romanesqitf 
nave and aisles with sculptured cubic capitals (second half of iafi 
cent.); cross-rib vaults of nave of later date. Gothic chapels. Facade 
with two towers (early 18th cent.). In the choir, murals (damaged) 
of the 14th century. Cloister of the 16th century. - Church of Notre- 
Damc, of Rhenish Romanesque type. Basilican plan. Powerful 
facade tower with a ground story forming a porch and a second story 
opening on the nave. 

Biblioo. Nancy, Verdun. CAF. 1933. p. 164. 

Saint-Mihiel. Town linked with an abbey. - Church of St-Michrl. 
Porch and transept of the Romanesque period; nave, aisles, and 
choir erected on Gothic foundation# in the early 18th century. 

Biblioo. H. Bernard. Saint-Mihiel. Nancy. 1932: Nancy. Verdun. 
CAF. 1933. p. 347. 

Sai nt- N icolaa -de-Port. Church in Gothic atyle (1495-1545). Long 
aoaring nave with aisles and chapels; polygonal apse and two polygonal 
apsidioles partly hidden on the exterior by a rectangular chapel and 
the sacristy; stellar vaults. Facade with three portals and high towers 
in flamboyant style. Stained glass of the 16th century with portraits 
of the dukes of Lorraine influenced by German taste. Choir stalls 
of the 1 8th century. 

Biblioo. Nancy. Verdun. CAF. 1933 . P- 279. 

Toul (anc. Tullum). Capital of the Lcuci; one of the three 
bishoprics of the Holy Roman Empire united to France by Henry 11 . 
- Cathedral of St-Eticnne, begun in 1221 from the east. Choir 
flanked by towers; wide transept with triforium; nave and aiales begun 
about 1381, after the plans of Pierre Perrat. Magnificent fa9«dc 
with two towers, modeled on that of Reims (second half of 15th cent.). 
Inside, episcopal chair of the 13th century; organ loft in Louis XV 
style. Stained glass of the 13th century. Renaissance Chapel of the 
Bishops (1533). Cloister of the 14th century. - Church of St-Gcn- 
goult (second half of 13th cent.), in Champenois Gothic style. Nave 
with aisles and intercommunicating side chapels; Urge transept. 
Facade of the 15th century with only one tower completed. Stained 
glass of the 13th to the 16th century. Cloister of the 16th century 
with stellar vaults. - Remains of the medieval wall and gates. - 
Town Hall (former episcopal palace), of the 18th century, damaged 
in World War II. 

Bibliog. Nancy, Verdun, CAF. 1933. P. sag. 

Vaucouleurs. This town, Domrcmy, and the surrounding country 
hold many reminiscences of Joan of Arc. At Vaucouleurs, remains 
of the ramparts and of the castle with a Romanesque chapel (only 
the crypt is intact). - At Domrcmy, house where Joan of Arc was 
bom, with museum. 

Biblioo. F. Msrot, Lc Pays dc Jeanne d’Arc. Pans, *986. 

Verdun (anc. Virodunum). Imperial bishopric united to France 
under Henry II. - Cathedral, founded in 1044, with two transept* 
and two facing apses, on the Rhenish model; under the east choir, 
crypt divided into three aisles. Four towers, two taxed at roof le*®** 
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Hetvily altered in the course of time: cross-rib vaults of the 13th 
and 14th centuries; Gothic chapels; facade of the 18th century. North 
portal with a Romanesque tympanum in Burgundian style. Flam- 
boyant cloister (16th cent.). - Cordelier church, 17th century. - 
Medieval wall and gates partly preserved. - H6tel dc la Princerie 
(now mus.) # 1525. - Porte St-Paul, now isolated, by Vauban. * 
Episcopal Palace, with a large cour d’kontmtr, by R. dc Cotte (1723-54). 

Biblioo. C. Aimond. La Cathddrale dr Verdun. Nancy, 1909; Nancy, 
Verdun, CAF, 1933 . p. 30 * • 

Vdaeliae. Once capital of the county of Vauddmont. - Church 
of the late Middle Ages. Nave with aisles; polygonal apse. West 
bell tower preceding nave. Stained glass of the 16th century, showing 
German influence, with representations of the dukes of Lorraine. - 
Also: house of 1546; Courthouse, 1561; covered market, 1599; Town 
Hall, 173 & 

Biblioo. Nancy, Verdun, CAF, 1933, p. 87. 

Alsace. Departments of Bas-Rhin and Haut-Bhin; territory of 
Belfort. Subject to the Holy Roman Empire until the 17th century; 
united to France by Louis XIV under die Treaty of Nijmegen (1679); 
ceded to Germany from 1871 to 19x8. Its monuments have an affinity 
to German art and seem archaic in relation to contemporaneous 
French tit. A diffusion of the Rhenish style, with Lombard influences, 
took place in the Romanesque period. In the Gothic period Roman- 
esque plans and forms were used together with cross-rib vaults; 
later the Champenoia style had a notable influence, especially in the 
Cathedral of Strasbourg. Typical in the Dominican and Franciscan 
churches is the combination of vaulted choirs and naves with wooden 
ceilings. Late medieval and Renaissance secular buildings show a 
lively and original style, with wooden balconies, oriels, and stepped 
or cuspcd gables. French taste prevailed in the secular architecture 
of the i8ch century. The characteristic building material is the red 
umdstone of the Vosges. 

Biblioo. E. Polaczek. Denkmller dcr Baukunst im Elaass. Strasbourg, 
1906; A. Laugel, L'Art populaire alaacien. Faria. 1917*. Meta. Strasbourg - 
Colmar, C\ F. 19*0; M. Rumpler, L' Architecture rcligieuac en Alsace i 
I tpoquc romtnr. Strasbourg. 1958* 

Andluu. Owes ita origin to an abbey. - Church. Romanesque 
facade (nth cent.) with hiatoriated friezes and a portal carved with 
scenes of the Old and New Testaments. Nave, aisles, and galleries 
of the 17th century, in imitation of late Gothic forma. Crypt divided 
into three aisles. - Numerous 17th- and 18th-century houses of atone 
and wood. 

Bibliog. Meta. Straabourg, Colmar. CAF. 19*0. p. 294. 

Belfort. Fortified city in the xath century, on the aitc of a GaLlo- 
Koman oppidum ; fortified anew by Vauban (there subsists the Porte 
dc Bnsach). - Church of St-Chriatophe (i7*7“50). by Marshal. 
Impressive facade with superposed orders and two towers. - Con- 
temporaneous with the church: the Arsenal (17*6); the Place d 'Amies; 
the Town Hall (1784), after the plans of J.-B. Kleber. - At the foot 
of a cliff, the huge Lion of Belfort, by F.-A. Bartholdi (1875-80). 
Museum with local and contemporary works. 

Bihmou. P. Haas, Histoirc du territoire de Belfort. Be tan con. 1944. 

Colmar. Spared in World War II, this city, which dates back 
st least to the 13th century, has retained many of ita ancient buildings. 

Church of St-Martin, 1237-1366. High nave with aisles, inspired 
h V Reims; choir of the 14th century with a polygonal apse and a 
"cries of intercommunicating chapels. Rich facade of the 13th century 
w, th a high south tower crowned in 1572; sculptured tympanums 
in French style, with the Adoration of the Magi and the Last Judgment. 
Side portal with sculptures showing German influence. Apse with 
sculptures. Inside, Madonna of the Rotes by M. Schongauer. - 
Monastery of the Dominicans of Unterlindcn (now mus.). Church 
,)f , I M ‘ mid- 1 3th century. Very deep choir with polygonal apse and 
cross-rib vaults; ceiled nave. Unvaulted cloister of the 13th century. 

Church of former Dominican monastery, begun in 1283. Vaulted 
“psc and choir; nave flanked by aisles and covered with a wooden 
cnlmg (15th cent.; VI, pl. 324). Stained glass of the 14th century, 
runner Franciscan, now Protestant, church of the same type as the 
preceding. Soaring choir. Rood screen of the 15th century. - Church 
?* St *Pierre (former Jesuit chapel), 1760. Nave with galleries. 
Couis XV decoration in stucco and wood. - Maison Adolphe, 14th 
c «Uury. - Former customs house, 1480. - Many houses of the 16th 
century with wooden galleries, oriels, high gablea, and decoration 
°' sculpture and painting (Maiaon Pfiater, 15371 Maison des T6tea, 


1609). - Former town hall, 1580. - Former Palais du ConaeU d' Alsace 
(now Courthouse), in neoclassical style (1771). - Music Unterlindcn 
(in the former Dominican convent): paintings of the Rhenish school; 
works by Caspar Isenmann and M. Schongauer; the famous laenheim 
altarpiece by M. GrQnewald, one of the masterpieces of German art. 

Biblioo. Metz, Strasbourg. Colmar. CAF, 1920, p. 311: L. fUau* 
Colmar, Paris, 1920: E. Herzog, Colmar, Colmar, 1932. 

Guehwiller. Originally connected with an abbey; fortified city 
in the 13th century. - Church of St-L6gcr, in Romanesque style 
but with cross-rib vaults. Porch, nave, aisles (doubled in the 16th 
cent.), and transept, late 12th century; choir and apse, 14th century. 
Octagonal central bell tower. Fa9ade with two towers, decorated 
with Lombard bands; sculptured portal. - Dominican church begun 
in 1312. Vaulted choir; high nave with wooden ceiling. Stone rood 
screen (ca. 1461) decorated with painting (stones of St. Catherine). 

- Church of Notre- Dame (ca. 1765), on a basilican plan. Nave divided 
from aisles by high Corinthian columns. Central cupola. - Town 
Hall, 1514. Flamboyant Gothic oriel decorated with painted panels. 

- Musle du Florival: costume and local art. 

Bieliog. Metz, Strasbourg, Colmar, CAF, 1920. p. 422. 

Hagucnau. Owes its origin to a castle built along the Moder in 
the lath century. - Church of St-Georges, founded by Emperor 
Conrad III in the mid-iath century. Nave and aisles separated by 
columns with cubic capitals and covered with cross-rib vaults 
(posterior); transept; choir of 1254. Facade in early Gothic style. 
Octagonal central bell tower of the 13th century At the east end, 
buttresses with sculptures. - Church of St-Nicolas. Long nave of 
ix bays with aisles (late 13th cent.). Fine rococo decoration in the 
choir. - Remains of the city wall, including a gate of the 16th century. 

- Houses of the 18th century. - Museum with archaeological collec- 
tions. 

Bibliog. P. Acker, L’Altscc-LoiTaine, Toulouse, 1017. 

Kayserberg. One of the most picturesque towns in Alsace, 
dominated by the ruins ot a castle. - Church with a Romanesque 
transept; nave and aisles, 13th century, subsequently altered; choir 
and apse of the late Middle Ages. Portal of the 13th century with 
a sculptured tympanum. In the choir, sculptured wooden altarpiece 
(1518) by Hans von Colmar (H. Bongartz?). - Fortified bridge (1511), 
by J. Wirt. - Town Hall (1521), with a wooden gallery toward the 
courtyard. 

Bibliog. Metz. Strasbourg. Colmar. CAF. ipau, p. 351. 

Marmoutier (anc. Mauri Monasterium). Magnificent abbey 
church. Powerful facade of Rhenish type (ca. 1150): two stories 
(the first providing a porch) surmounted by three towers, a square 
one in the center and two octagonal ones. Gothic nave, aisles, and 
transept; choir and apse of the x8th century, covered by vaults with 
ramifying ribs. 

Bibliog. F. Signac, L’Abbsye de Marmoutier, Strasbourg. 1899: 
Metz. Strasbourg, Colmar, CAF, 1920, p. 238. 

Mulhouse. The circular old town is entirely surrounded by modem 
industrial and commercial quarters. - Church of Ste- Marie, with 
Louis XVI decoration. - Town Hall (1552), in Rhenish Renaissance 
style, with murals by Jean Gabriel (1698). - Music dea Beaux-Arts. - 
Music Historiquc: regional and folk art. - Music de FImpreaaion 
sur Etoffes, for textiles. - Music Lapidaire, in the 15th-century 
Chapel of St- Jean. 

M urbach. Of the former abbey there subsists only the eastern 
portion of the huge late- 1 ath-century church: transept with two 
towers, straight east end of Cistercian type; decoration of Lombard 
bands. 

Bibliog. E. Pels, L’Eglise abbatialc de Murbach, Archives Alsaciennes, 
1929. p. 21; J. Gava. L’Ancienne Iglisc Saint-Sixte de Murbach, Thann, 
1951. 

Neuf-Brisach. Citadel built by Vauban (damaged in World 
War II). Wall with bastions and gates; streets at right angle to each 
other, parade ground; church. 

Ncuwiller. Once teat of a celebrated abbey, to whi&i belonged 
the Church of St-Pierre-ct-St-Paul. The east end, of Cistercian type, 
with rectangular chapels, and the transept, surmounted by a square 
bell tower, are of the 12th century, but already covered with cross- rib 
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vaults; nave and aisles of the 13th century with capitals of Cham- 
penois type; portal of the north transept with a sculptured tympanum 
(12th cent); facade of the 17th century. Outside the church, two- 
storied chapel (x ith cent.), with sculptured cubic capitals and tapestries 
of Basel manufacture (early 16th cent.). Chapter house of the xath 
century. - Church of St-Adelphe, iath century. Neve and aisles in 
Romanesque style, with cross-rib vaults. 

Biblioo. Metz. Strasbourg. Colmar. CAF. 1920, p. as>* 

Ottmarsheim. Octagonal chapel (III, pl. 388), with cupola, 
aisle, and gallery (mid-nth cent.), modeled on the palatine chapel 
of Aachen; external decoration of Lombard bands. 

Biblioo. A. Schulte. Kloster Ottmarsheim. Innsbruck. 1886; P. Stintzi. 
Ottmarsheim. Mulhouac, 1953 . 

Ribeau villi. On the left bank of the Strcngbach. Seat of a 
seigneury until the 12th century, when it passed to Frederick Bmr- 
barossa. - Parish church. Polygonal apse, choir, transept, late 13th 
century; archaizing nave of the 1461 century. - Former Augustinian 
church (15th cent.), typical of Alsacian monastery churches: vaulted 
choir, nave and aisles originally covered with an open timber roof, 
ceiled in the 18th century. - City gate of the 12th century and remains 
of the wall. - In the environs, Castle of St-Ulrich, with a square 
donjon and curtain wall of the 12th century; enlarged in the 13th 
and 14th centuries. 

Rouffach. Picturesque town on the Ohmbach, once royal city 
of the Frankish monarchy. - Church of St-Arbogast. Transept of 
the 1 2th century (subsequently altered) with cupola; nave and aisles 
of Romanesque type, but with cross-rib vaults (13th cent.); choir 
and polygonal apse of the 14th century. - Franciscan church, example 
of Alsacian monastic architecture (14th-! 5th cent.). - Renaissance 
Town Hall (1540). 

BipLrOG. Metz. Strasbourg. Colmar. CAF. 1920. p. 369: T. Walter. 
Beitrigc zur Geschichte der Stadt Rufach. 3 volt.. Colmar, n.d. 

Sainte-Qdile. The hill is encircled by a wall belonging to a 
Celtic or Ligurian oppidum and presenting one of the earliest Western 
examples of regular masonry. Sainte-OdUe was a great religious and 
cultural center in the Middle Ages. It has a classicizing church of 
the late 17th century. 

Bibliog. R. Forrcr. Les Cloitrea roman* du couvcnt dc Samte-Odile. 
Cahiers d’Archtologie et d’Hiatoire d’ Alsace. 1939. P. 67. 

Saveme (anc. Trcs Tabemac). Possesaion of the bishops of Metz 
in the Carolingian epoch, in the 13th century it passed to the bishops 
of Strasbourg. - Parish church. Lofty choir of the 14th century; 
nave of the 15th century with complex rib vaults. Fine stone pulpit 
(15th cent.) by H. Hammer, who also did the one in the Cathedral 
of Strasbourg. - Church of the Recollects, of the Alsacian monastic 
type (15th cent.). Vaulted choir and ceiled nave. - Picturesque 
houses of the 15th century and later. - Imposing chitcau of red 
sandstone rebuilt for Cardinal Louis dc Rohan by N.-A. Salins de 
Montfort (18th cent.). Fine park. 

* 

Slleatat. An imperial city in the 13th century, it preserves a 
late medieval center formerly surrounded by walls. - Ste Foix, 
magnificent church of the late 12th century. Massive west end consist- 
ing of a porch between two square towers with arcades on colonnettes. 
Nave with early cross-rib vaults; aisles with groined vaults; east end 
of Benedictine type; crypt of the 11th century; Urge octagonal lantern 
with arcatures and a high stone spire. - St- Georges, Gothic church 
mainly of the 13th century. Nave with aisles; western transept of 
the 14th century, with a high square tower; tall octagonal central 
tower with 1 Sth- century crowning. Renaissance pulpit (1552). - 
Clock tower that also served as a city gate, 14th century, with crowning 
of the 17th. - House of the former Abbey of Ebersmunster (1543), 
with a Renaissance portal. 

Biblioo. A Dorian. Histoire architecturale de Schlestadt. 2 volt., 
Pans. 1912. Metz. Strasbourg, Colmar, CAF, 1920. p. 461. 

Strasbourg (anc. Argentoratc). Most beautiful city in the east 
of France. During the Roman era it occupied a position of military 
importance on the Rhine and was surrounded by successive walls. 
A free imperial city during the Middle Ages, famous for its cathedral, 
it was enlarged six times from 1220 to 1475. It was united to France 
under Louis XIV. In the 18th century the princes of Rohan con- 
tributed to its embellishment. - The Cathedral of Notre-Dame, a 


monument of extreme complexity, was erected on the vast 11th- 
century crypt of the preexisting cathedral, beginning in the late iath 
century; the nave was finished in the late 13th century. From 1184 
work was directed by Erwin von Steinbach (d. 1318), who erected 
the facade (VI, pl. 319) to above the rote window; the two towen 
were finished in 1365, and by 1388 the apace between them was 
filled in. The north tower was raised (1399-14x9) by Ulrich von 
Ensingen, architect of the Cathedral of Ulm, and surmounted by 
the renowned spire that reaches a height of 466 ft. above the ground, 
the work of Johannes Hilltz of Cologne. The oldest aide chapel, 
that of Ste-Catherine, was added in 1331-49; the others, with complex 
rib vaults, were added in the 15th and 16th centuries. The Cathedral 
is famous for its rich sculptural decoration, exemplified by the Pilier 
des Anges (VI, pl. 359) in the south transept; the twin portals of 
the south transept with tympanums representing the Dormition and 



the Coronation of the Virgin and, at the sides, statues of the Church 
and the Synagogue, of which the originals (mid- 13th cent.) are in the 
Music de POeuvre Notre- Dime; the three facade portals (VI, PL 
319), the central one with the Passion and prophets, the northern 
one with Virtues and Vices, the southern one with the Wise and 
Foolish Virgins (some of these last are also copies of originals pre- 
served in the Musle de I'Oeuvrc); the flamboyant portal of the sacristy, 
which prolongs the north transept (itself with a Romanesque portal). 
The wide nave (VI, pl. 320) with triforium and aisles and the transspt 
are in the Gothic style of Champagne and Ile-de-France. Among 
the accessories: stained glass of the 12th and 13th centuries (figures 
of kings and emperors in the north aisle) and of the 14th century 
(south aisle); pulpit by H. Hammer, organ loft and case, and baptismal 
font, 15th century; astronomical clock of the late 1 6th century, 
heavily restored; series of tapestries with the life of the Virgin (first 
half of 17th cent.); tomb of Konrad von Lichtenberg under a canopy 
(d. 1299). - Church of St-Pierrc-le-Jcunc (1250-1320), with a Roman- 
esque bell tower surmounting a porch; polygonal choir with a fins 
rood screen. - Church of St -Thomas, begun with the facade about 
1273. Nave and aisles of equal height; large transept; choir with 
polygonal apse; second south aisle and north chapels added in the 
14th century. Tomb of Maurice de Saxe, by Jean Pigalle (1756-77)* 

- Church of St-Guillaume, 1485. Aisleless nave and choir with 
wooden ceiling. Rood screen in flamboyant style. Stained glw* 
the 14th and 15th centuries. Superposed tombs of Ulrich von Wem 
and his brother, by Wtflflin von Rufach (mid- 14th cent.). - Church 
of St-Louis (ca. 1700), with wooden ceiling in imitation of earlier 
styles. - Remains of the 3d-ccntury Roman wall with round towers. “ 
Former customs house enlarged in the 15th and 16th centuneSj ^ 
great psrt destroyed in World War II. - Former town hall (i 5 ® a ^ 
with arcades on the ground story and large windows in the upp er 
story. - Numerous 16th-century houses of stone and wood, often 
half-timbered, with overhangs, oriels, covered wooden balcome*, 
stepped or voluted gables, and ornamentation of sculpture and 
times painting (Bain-des-Plantes quarter, Kammcrzel House, iJW 

- The Rue Brflllc and the Place Broglie reflect the city P*** 1 ?” ** 
of the 1 8th century. Also of this period are many classicizing 

with windows decorated by sculptured masks (Hdtel dc Dcuz-rO® » 
Prefecture, 1730). - Hospital with high gable (early i8tb ocnt|» 

F. R. Mollinger. - Episcopal Palace (1712-28), by A. Lflgaidow* 
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Town Hall (former Hfttel de Hesse-Darmstadt), by J. Massol (1730- 
36). Facade with an outward-curving central bay, in rococo etyle. 
- Chteau of the Rohana, built in i73*-4© by Massol after the plana 
of R. de Cotte. Facade with two-atoried Corinthian colonnade 
surmounted by a sculptured pediment. - Jesuit college (now Lyc4e), 
by Massol (1757)- - "L'Aubette," vast building erected by J.-F. 
Blondel in 1767* - The choice of Strasbourg as seat of the Council 
of Europe has led to the construction of new public and private build- 
ings of high eathetic quality, auch as the Maison de PEurope by 
B. Monnet (1930—55)- - The city's museums are exceedingly rich. 
The Muale de l'Oeuvre Notre-Damc is devoted to medieval art, 
including sculpture and architectural drawings of the Gothic period. 
The Chftteau of the Rohana houses various municipal museums: the 
Mus6e ArcMologiquc; the Mu§6e des Beaux -Arts, with works of 
the Alsacian school, paintings by Konrad Wit* and M. Schongauer; 
the Mus6e des Arts Dtcoratifs. Also notable; the Mus4e Historique 
de Is Ville and the Must* Alsacien (folk art, ceramics). 

Biblioo. H. Welzchinger. Strasbourg. Paris, igos: G. Delahachr. Ls 
Cathldrale de Strasbourg. Paris. 1910: Metz. Strasbourg, Colmsr. CAP. 
1910. p. 105: J.-J. Hatt, Strasbourg antique. Strasbourg. 1993: H. Hsug. 
1/HAtel de ville de Strasbourg. Strasbourg. 1953; H. *Haug. Les Musses 
de Strasbourg. Strasbourg. 1954: V. Beyer. La Sculpture strasbourgeoise 
•u XIV* ritcle. Strasbourg. 1955: H. Haug. and others, La Cathedrals dr 
Strasbourg. Paris. 1997. 

Thann. The city rose in the 12th century around a shrine of 
St. Theobald and became a famous pilgrimage center. - Collegiate 
church of St-Thtebaut. 14th-! 5th century. Nave with aiales, the 
northern one of 1430 in flamboyant style; deep choir, webbed croaa-rib 
vaults with sculptured hanging keystones. North tower with s high 
perforated spire, by R. Faesch (1506-16). In the fi9ade portal, 
immense sculptured tympanum over two smaller ones, with scenes 
from the infancy of Christ and the Passion — one of the major 
creations of the medieval Rhineland (ca. 1390-1420). North portal 
with statues of the Virgin, St. John, and St. Theobald, in flamboyant 
style. Fine late medieval stained glass. - Also notable: Renaissance 
fountain; covered market of the 16th century, now sheltering a lapidary 
museum and collections devoted to local history; Town Hall (late 
1 8th cent.), after the plans of J.-B. Kleber. 

Bibliog. Metz. Strasbourg. Colmar. CAF, 1920. p. 383. 

Wiasembourg. Rich in old houses. - Church of St-Paul-et- 
St-Pierre, fine example of the Rhenish Gothic style, with Champenois 
influences. High tower over the crossing. Remains of a 14th-century 
cloister. - Town Hail (1741), in red sandstone, by J. Massol. - 
Deanery of the 18th century (now Subprefecture). 

Conica (Fr., Corse). This large Mediterranean island, immediately 
to the north of Sardinia, lies 54 miles from Tuscany and 106 miles 
from Nice. A neolithic civilisation flourished there in prehistoric 
times, especially in the western valleys. There subsists a notable 
series of monuments — examples of the dolmen (local name, ttaazona), 
the menhir («t antara), and the cromlech — that make Corsica a region 
of outstanding interest for the study of megalithic civilisations (see 
buropran protohistory; mediterranean protohistory). Sculpture 
is represented by menhir-statues — large pillars with crude human 
heads and occasionally some item of apparel — probably connected 
with places of worship. The Greeks of Phocaea and later the Etruscans 
founded colonies on the eastern coast (Alalia, Lat. Aleria; Nikaia), 
where the Romans, who conquered and pacified the island in the 
3d and ad centuries B.C., founded the colony of Mariana (after Marius). 
In Roman timet the ialutd was part of the province of Sardinia and 
Corsica; it shared the fortunes of the Western Empire and eventually 
came under Vandal and Byxantine domination. In the nth century 
it entered the orbit of Pisan religious and politicsl supremacy, with 
important consequences for local architecture and art; long contested 
hy Pisa and Genoa, it fell to the latter in the 14th century. A "peasant” 
Romanesque style dominated religious architecture until the 16th 
century; Gothic and Renaissance influences were slight. The military 
edifices built by the Bank of S. Giorgio, on the other hand, are among 
the most noteworthy of the Italian Cinquecento (citadels of Ajaccio, 
Bonifacio, etc.; towers for defense against the barbarians). 
The baroque flourished in churches and monasteries, enriched with 
garble and wood decoration of Genoese, Lombard, and Tuscan 
derivation. In 1769 Conica passed to the French crown. 

Biblioo. E.-J. Espdrandieu. Inscriptions antiques de la Corse. B. 
archtologique du Comitd des travaux hiatoriquea. 1893; A. de Mortillet. 
Japporta aur lea monuments mdgalithiquea de la Cone, Paris, 1893; C. 

Chissc piaane in Corsica, Rome, 1908: A. Ambrosi, Hietoire dee Corset 
et d « bur civilisations, Basils, 1914; C. Bnlart. Monuments du Moyen Age 
«n Corse, Paris, 1914; R. Blanchard, U Cone, Grenoble, 19*6; P. Moral, 
u Corse. Paris. 1911. 


Ajaccio. Cathedral of the 16th century, presumably built on the 
plans of Giacomo della Porta, in the form of a Greek cross with a 
central cupola. - Citadel of the 16th century. - House where Na- 
poleon was bom (18th cent.). - Square in Empire style with a monu- 
ment to Napoleon, shown on horseback, and to his brothers (sculptures 
by Baryc and others). - Music Fesch, very rich in Italian paintings, 
which were donated by Cardinal Fesch. - In the environs, Chfiteau 
de la Punta, built with materials from the demolished Palais dee 
Tuileries in Paris. 

Bibliog. V. Campi, Notes et documents de la ville d* Ajaccio, Ajaccio, 
1901. 

Bonifacio. Church of Ste-Marie-Majeurc, in Pisan Romanesque 
style, with s portico and a four-storied bell tower. - Church of St- Do- 
minique (13th- 14th cent.), in Italian Gothic style. Octagonal bell 
tower. - Late medieval citadel. - Arsenal of 1773. 

Calvi. The upper town is built on a granitic promontory advancing 
into the sea. - Cathedral of St-Jean-Baptiste, on a Greek-cross plan, 
built in the 13th century, altered in the 16th. - Remains of the Gothic 
citadel. 

La Canonica. Site of ancient Mariana, founded by Marius in 
the 2d century n.c. - Cathedral of Pisan type, with three aisles, 

Paul-Mane Duval and Pierre Pradkl 

Principality of Monaco . Small independent state on the Medi- 
terranean coast near the Italian border, enclaved within the French 
department of Alpes-Maritimes. Site of a Phoenician colony, passed 
to Genoa in the late 12th century; became a possession of the Gri- 
maldi family in the 14th century. Its political and artistic history 
was long connected with that of Genoa and of Provence. Definitively 
entering the French orbit in 1861, it became very prosperous in the 
late 19th and early 20th centuries as international playground, winter 
resort, and cultural center - In the city of Monaco, towers of the 
13th and 14th centuries incorporated in the palace; Cathedral in 
Neo-Romanesque style, with polyp tych by L. Brea; Musle de 
THomme, with important prehistoric material. - At Monte Carlo, 
late- 19th-century buildings; Casino (1878-79), by C. Gamier, Music 
National des Beaux-Arta. 

Bibliog. G. Saige, Documents hiatoriquea relatifs 4 la aeigneurie de 
Monaco. Paris. 1888-91. 1905; RE. XXXI. 1933. cols. 132-33. s.v. Monoe- 
cus; A. Caviggioli, Fasti d'srte nclla reggia di Monaco. Arte Figurative An- 
tics t Modems, 1958. 1, p. 30. 


Illustrations: z8 figs, in text. 


FRANCESCO DI GIORGIO. Italian architect, engineer, 
painter, and sculptor; sumamed Martini (b. Siena, 1439; d. 1501). 
Francesco worked principally for the ducal court of Urbino, 
his native city of Siena, and the kingdom of Naples. Hit advice 
on architectural and engineering problems was widely sought 
(Milan, 1490; Lucca, 1491; Loreto, 1500), but despite his 
contemporary fame, and regardless of numerous literary and 
documentary references, he exists today only as an enigmatic 
artistic personality. Few documented, uncontested examples 
of his work are known. Although described (Vasari, 1550) in 
his epitaph as the architect of the ducal palace at Urbino, his 
share in its design is now much debated, as is his authorship 
of the nearby Church of S. Bernardino. Because both buildings 
are miyor works of the period and crucial to our understanding 
of High Renaissance style, Francesco’s rank as an architect 
depends solely upon the acceptance or rejection of him as their 
designer. Lack of documentation for these buildings and the 
absence of other buildings by him which might be used as evi- 
dence for stylistic analyses continue to keep this key question 
unresolved. His only mgjor documented building is the Church 
of the Madonna del Calcinaio, near Cortona, commiaaioned in 
1484. (There is also documentary evidence for the Ansiani 
Palace, in Ancona, 1484, and the town hall of leai, i486, but 
both buildings exist in greatly altered state.) Stylistically, the 
church is related to the work of such Florentine architects es 
II Cronaca and Antonio da Sangallo the Elder, particularly 
to II Cronaca’a S. Salvatore al Monte, about 147s. 
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Of Francesco’s often-recorded activity as a painter (begin- 
ning 1467), we know today only one signed and dated (1475) 
work, The Nativity (5 ft., 6 in. x 3 ft., 8 in.; Siena, Pin.), and 
only one other related to a documented commission (1471), 
Coronation qf the Virgin (1 z ft. x 6 ft., 6 in.; Siena, Pin.). Around 
these two altarpieces, making use especially of knowledge of 
a documented partnership (dissolved 1475) with Neroccio, art 
historians have constructed an oeuvre of some 60 paintings, of 
which the majority are small in size ( cassone fronts, miniatures) 
and therefore not easily related stylistically to the two large 
works. Specific evidence of Francesco’s artistic development 
is given by these altarpieces, however, for although separated 
by only four years, they show a clear change of style that 
speaks of a strong impact upon Francesco of the work of con- 
temporary Florentine artists, particularly Verrocchio. As this 
change is in no way forecast in the Coronation painting, and as 
the new elements seem to be still in the process of assimilation 
(the consistently steep perspective of the Coronation character- 
izes the foreground of The Nativity), we probably should postu- 
late a Florentine influence during the years 1471-75 that deeply 
affected Francesco’s artistic development. A similar indication 
is given by his four documented pieces of sculpture: two bronze 
cherubs (1479) and two bronze angels (1490) commissioned 
for the mqjor altar in the Cathedral of Siena, where they still 
exist. The earlier pieces speak clearly of the influence of Ver- 
rocchio; the later ones show a more personal use of the same 
Florentine elements.. Although we have no indication of Fran- 
cesco’s earlier work as a sculptor (first referred to as such in 
1464), if the bronze relief of a Pietd (ca. 1475; Venice, S. Maria 
del Carmine) is by him, its style also reveals his relation to 
Verrocchio’s work. (The relief has also been attributed to 
Verrocchio’s pupil Leonardo.) 

Biblioo. A. S. Weller, Francesco di Giorgio, Chicago, 1943: R. Pz- 
pini, Francesco di Giorgio architetto, Florence. 1946; M. Salmi. Palazzo 
ducale di UVbino e Francesco di Giorgio. Studi Urbinati, I. 1948. pp. 9-35. 

Bates Lowsv 


FRANCIA, Francesco. Francesco Francis (properly Fran- 
cesco di Marco di Giacomo Raibolini), an Italian painter and 
goldsmith of the Renaissance, was bom in Bologna about 1450 
(not later than 1453) and died on Jan. 5, 1517. The name 
M Francia” may have arisen from his having been a pupil of a 
French goldsmith. Of his work as a jeweler, practically nothing 
remains. There are a few rare prints by Francia, and some 
medals and coins are ascribed to him. (For attributions of 
sculpture, see A. Venturi.) 

Francia as a painter comes out of the Ferrarese tradition. 
We do not know who his master was — perhaps Cossa. Cer- 
tainly Lorenzo Costa, who lived in Bologna from 1485 on, 
influenced him greatly. Francis’s style was never hard or metal- 
lic in the sense of the Fefrarese Quattrocento — its general 
tendency is toward more sfumatura and Umbrian softness. His 
production is very large, the number of signed and dated pieces 
considerable, and the quality remarkably uniform. During the 
vogue for the Italian primitives, his reputation — along with 
that of Raphael, a slightly younger contemporary who also came 
out of the school of Ferrara- Bologna — naturally suffered, and 
he was criticized for an excessive sweetness and piety. His un- 
derstanding of his craft and his skill as an artist, however, have 
never been questioned. 

The earliest dated painting is the Madonna with Angel 
Offering Vase of Cherries (1492; Washington, Nat. Gall.). The 
treatment of landscape in this painting is typical: a curtain is 
partly drawn back to reveal, behind the figures, a greensward 
with some feathery trees and a picturesque rock formation, 
all entirely in the Umbrian manner. 'Hie latest dated paintings 
are the Madonna, Infant Son , and Four Saints (Parma, Gall. 
Naz.) and a Pietd (Turin, Gall. Sabauda), both of 1515. Be- 
tween 1492 and 1515, the following established works may be 
taken as indicative of the evolution of Francia’s art (the certain 
dates will serve as a chronological scaffolding): Portrait of Bar - 
tolommeo Bianchim (early), London, Nat. Gall. - Madonna, 


Saints , and Angels , 1499, Bologna, Church of S. Giacomo Mag. 
giore, Bentivoglio Chapel. - Annunciation with Evangelist, Fran* 
cm, Bernardino, and George, >500, Bologna, Pin. Naz. - Madonna 
del Terremoto (fresco), 1505, Bologna, Palazzo Com. - Baptism, 
1509, Dresden, Gemftldegal. - Portrait of Federigo Gonstaga as 
a Boy , 1510, New York, Met. Mus. 

Biblioo. G. C. Williamson, Francesco Raibolini called Francia, Lon- 
don, 1901; G. Lipparini. Francesco Francis, Bergamo, 1913: for complete 
list of works, see B. Berenson. Italian Pictures of the Renaissance, Oxford, 
193s. p. zo6 ff. 

Arthur McComb 


FRENCH ART. Because the French monarchy central- 
ized its activities in Paris, this city became the principal center 
of artistic creativity from the 13th century on. Until the 16th 
century, Paris had a number of rivals, including Burgundy 
and Berry, which were feudal duchies, and Touratne and 
Fontainebleau, which were royal scats. After the 16th century, 
Paris imposed its taste on the whole country. The number 
of local art centers in France is therefore smaller and their 
importance is not so great as that of local centers in other Euro* 
pean countries. Nevertheless, gome regional groups in France 
did develop distinctive artistic trends of noteworthy signify 
cance. After the Renaissance, there followed a series of artistic 
periods from which a characteristically French style emerged. 
(For the sake of convenience, some authorities divide these 
periods according to the reigns of the great sovereigns; e.g., 
periods of Francis 1 , Louis XTV.) 

Summary. Romanesque architecture and sculpture (ool. 65a). 
Gothic architecture and sculpture (col. 654). Paris in the tjth and 
14th centuries (col. 656). Provencal painting (col. 658). Fifteenth- 
century art in the Bourbonnais and in the region of the Loire (col. 659). 
The art of Burgundy, and sculpture in Champagne (col. 661). The 
Renaissance in the Loire Valley (col. 661). The classic Renaissance 
in Paris and in the Ile-de-France (col. 663). Regional tendencies 
(col. 664). The school of Fontainebleau (col. 665). The baroque 
and the new Parisian urban development: architecture (col. 666). 
Baroque sculpture (col. 669). Seventeenth-century painting in Pari* 
and Rome (col. 669). Provincial centers (col. 670). Versailles, the 
absolute rule of Louis XIV, and the policy of Colbert (col. 671). 
The rococo (col. 676). Neoclassicitm and the Empire (col. 679). 
The 19th century (col. 680). Frontier influences (col. 681). French 
art outside France (c9L 682). 

Romanesque architecture and sculpture. After the Cg& 
olingian period (q.v.), the Romanesque (see Romanesque art) 
and Gothic (see gothic art) styles flourished in France. Al- 
though there were local variations within these styles, one cannot 
speak of true schools. 

Romanesque architecture may be divided into two mgjor 
categories: (1) the vaulted churches in Burgundy and in the 
southern provinces, and (2) the churches with wooden roof* 
in northern France. Sculpture developed in the same centers 
as architecture from the end of the 11th century on, most 
frequently in the form of the monumental bas-reliefs that 
decorate the portals of the churches and the great cathedrals. 

The nave of the Burgundian Romanesque type of church 
is illuminated through a clerestory and is covered with a barrel 
vault (sometimes pointed as in the Cathedral at Autun) or 
with groin vaulting (as in the church at V6zclay). The refined 
and sensitive sculptural decoration that is reminiscent of the 
antique (e.g., capitals of columns in the Church of Cluny, end 
of the nth cent.) flourished in the 12th century at Autun and 
V6zelay (pl. 376); it became more complex toward the end of 
the 1 2th century. This type of church was found in an sres 
extending as far as the region of Lyons. 

In Provence and in the lower Rhone Valley, churches were 
simple and soberly lighted; a classic spirit is characteristic 01 
their plans and decorations (e.g., the Cathedral of Avignon)- 
The sculpture also reveals classic motifs, for example , fine 
acanthus capitals and large facade compositions with finely 
carved friezes (e.g., Arles, pl. 375; the Church of Seint-Gule*» 
in Gard). 
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In the southwest, the churches have dark naves with high, 
narrow side aisles; pointed barrel vaults; and rich external 
decoration, as in Notre-Dame at Poitiers and Saintes (pi. 378). 

In the Pdrigord region, a single nave is usual, with vault- 
ing consisting of a series of domes deriving ultimately from the 
eastern Mediterranean. Examples are the Cathedrals of P6ri- 
gueux and Angoulfenc (pig. 655; fl. 378). 

In Auvergne, the churches have gtdleries and wide apses 
(c.g., Notre-Dame-du-Port at Clermon-Ferrand) similar to the 
impressive examples found in southern churches along the 
pilgrimage route to Santiago de Compostela in Spain (e.g., 
the Church of Saint-Semin at Toulouse, with double side 
aisles; the Church of Conques). The sculpture of the churches 
in Auvergne is characterized by the rather rough technique 
and the simple compositions of the figured capitals (e.g., Cler- 
mont-Ferrand; fssoire; tympanum of Conques, pl. 377). 

The churches of Normandy were built with wooden roofs 
and aisles surmounted by tribunes (as at Caen). Their columns 
have either crocketed or sculptured capitals.. 

In Languedoc, a type of high-relief sculpture developed 
from the 1 ith century on, as at Moissac, Toulouse, and Souillac. 
This influenced, rather late, the sculpture of Narbonne and die 
region of the Pyrenees. 

In the north, Romanesque sculpture was leas vigorous and 
contained lingering barbarian and Carolingian motifs (such as 
geometric and interlacing motifs). 

The arrangement of monastic buildings followed an almost 
invariable plan: at the south of the church wss a cloister with 
adjoining chapter room and refectory (fig. 653). The cloisters are 
vaulted (Arles, pl. 375) or have wooden roofs (as at Moissac), 
and are composed of a aeries of arches or small columns. In 
Cistercian abbeys, emphasis was placed on the vertical, and 
a severe simplicity was sought, as at Fontenay in Burgundy 
(fig. 654), or Thoronet in Provence. 

The wooden defenses were succeeded for the first time 
in the 11th century by permanent towers on a rectangular 



^ 1 j ny A D * in °* monastery as it wss in 1 tfl7 (/*•»» A. J. Conaat, Carokswmn 
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Fontenay, plan of the Cistercian abbey of the lath century {from A. Luffiat, 
Formes, composition et loit d' harmonic, J, Pant . 1955). 


plan; the most important of those remaining ire in the region 
of the Loire (e.g., Langeais; Lochea). 

As for secular architecture, only a few examples of facades 
of houses remain at Cluny, in Burgundy. 

Gothic architecture and sculpture. The new Gothic 
style (see gothic art) began about 1140 with the construction 
of the Cathedrals of Noyon (fig. 655; VI, pl. 295), Laon, and 
Paris (VI, pl. 293). The centers of artistic activity were not 
the same as in the 12th century, since the monasteries had 
begun to be overshadowed by die cities, where craft guilds 
were beginning to develop. 

The Cathedral of Chartres represented a new trend (re- 
building began 1194; VI, pls. 291, 293, 296, 299, 300). In this 
structure, tribunes were suppressed, and triforiums surmounted 
by great windows made their appearance. In the course of 
the 13th century, this plan developed further, and greater 
emphasis was placed on the vertical, as in the Cathedral of 
Reims (VI, pl. 300), which was begun in 121 1, the Cathedral 
of Amiens (pls. 380; VI, 296, 300), and the choir of Beauvais 
(VI, pl. 299). The building of great cathedrals extended to 
Normandy (e.g., Rouen, VI, pl. 301; Lisieux) and to western 
France (e.g., Le Mans, VI, pl. 295). The architect Jean Dcs- 
champs carried this impetus to the center and south, to such 
cities as Clermont-Ferrand, Limoges, and Narbonne. Grad- 
ually, the building of cathedrals spread all over France, for 
example, the Breton Cathedrals of Quimper and Saint-Pol-de- 
L4on, the Cathedrals of Tours and Bayonne (VI, pl. 300) 
in the south, and of Strasbourg (VI, pls. 319, 320), Metz, and 
Toul in the east. From the middle of the 13th century on, 
the style became lighter, the wall openings larger, and the 
forms more ornate (e.g., Ste-Chapelle in Paris, pl. 380; St-Ur- 
bain at Troyes; St-Ouen at Rouen). Regional characteristics 
are found especially in Normandy and Brittany, where vast 
apses (e.g., Angers, fig. 655), deep apsidal chapels, steeply pointed 
arches, and crossing towers are common (e.g., Coutances, VI, 
pl. 294). In Burgundy and Champagne, we find interior gal- 
leries and porches, as at D^jon and Nevers. Two typical plans 
appear: in Anjou, depressed ribbed vaults, which spread widely 
within the Plantagenet dominion at the end of the 12th century; 
and m Languedoc, buildings without pronounced verticality, 
often fortified, with wide naves, side chapels, and few windows, 
as at Albi (fig. 655; pl. 381). 

Late Gothic architecture of the type called "flamboyant" 
is characterized by rich and complex decoration. There are 
numerous examples in the part of France which was devastated 
by the Hundred Years’ War; in Normandy at Louviers (VI, 
pl. 302), in Picardy at Abbeville (pl, 380), and in Champagne. 
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From top to bottom : Angoulimc, plan of the Cathedral, begun in i 105; 
Noyon. plan of the Cathedral. 1185-1*00 ( from A. Lure at, Formes, compo- 
sition st !ois d’ harmonic, /. Parts, 1953). Anger*, plan of the Cathedral, begun 
1150; Albt. plan of the Cathedral, begun 1282 (last two from Af. Aubert, 
CathddraUs st triton gothtques de Prance, Parts. 1958). 


Monastic architecture also followed Gothic structural prin- 
ciples. Examples are Noyon, from the 13th century; Noirlac 
in Berry, from the 14th century; Cadouin, in Dordogne, from 
the 15 th century; and Mont-Saint-Michel, in Manche, from 
the 13th century (pl. 380; VI, PL. 30a). 

In the held of military architecture, the battlemented wall 
with towers at intervals and forward defense bastions was 
perfected. Two types of battlements are distinguishable; the 
plan of a castle in the mountains -*■ the Chftteau Gaillard, 
for example — is irregular, while that of a castle in the plain 
— such as Vincennes (VI, pl. 303) — is geometric. In the 14th 
century the fortress became less severe and took on some of 
the characteristics of a palace (e.g., Avignon, pig. 657; pl. 381). 

In secular architecture, as in the tath century, we find 
rows of windows within arcading, as at Cordes, in Tam. Toward 
the close of the Middle Ages, the half-timbered houses with 
steeply pointed gables were common; these are numerous in 
Normandy and Brittany. The construction of the great palaces, 
the public buildings of the cities (e.g., the Hfitel de Cluny in 
Paris; the Hdtel Jacques-Coeur in Bourges, fio. 658, pl. 381; 
the Palais de Justice in Rouen), and the various northern munic- 
ipal palaces which show Flemish influence (e.g., Compitgne, 
Saint-Quentin) paralleled the rise of the bourgeome. We may 
also cite some large hospitals with great common sickroom* 
(e.g., Angers, lath cent., pl. 380; Tonnerre, 13th cent.) and 
some hog-backed bridges with pointed arches, sometimes forti- 
fied, as at Avignon and Cahors (VI, pl. 303). City walls, which 
still exist in considerable number, are furnished with towers — 
round, as at Carcassonne (no. 658) or square, as at Avignon. 
Regularly planned cities ase to be found at Aiguesmortes and 
in the fortifications built in the southwest during the Hundred 
Years* War. 

About x 140, at the same time as Gothic vaulting appeared, 
sculpture of a new kind was produced in the Ile-de-France. 
It is characterized by a greater clarity and softness in the relief 
(e.g., tympanums of the west front at Chartres; VI, pl. 343) 
and by the use of fiorsl decorations in the capitals. The principal 
novelty, however, lay in the use of elongated figures having 
the function of columns (e.g., portals of Chartres, Lc Mans, 
Angers, etc.). This art developed in a naturalistic direction 
(e.g., side portals of Chartres, first half of the 13th cent.; tym- 
panum of Virgin's Portal at Notre-Dame, Paris, VI, pl. 349)* 
and vast iconographic schemes were skillfully distributed on 
facades. Stylistic variations were found in the numerous studios 
attached to the workshops of the great cathedrals. The most 
notable differences are found in the sculpture from the second 
half of the 13th century st Reims (VI, pl. 350). Three mam 
tendencies may be distinguished here, one inspired by the 
idealistic tradition of the sculpture st Amiens (Annunciation), 
another by antique statuary (Visitation), while the third, which 
itself inspired the more mannered art of Strasbourg, was char- 
acterized by grace and spirituality (the smiling angel). 

Paris in the 13™ and 14TH centuries. Because Gothic 
architecture provided limited wall space, stained glass (q<v.) 
was more suitable to buildings of this style than were frescoes. 
This branch of Gothic art originated in the workshops of Saint- 
Denis toward the middle of the 12th century and was developed 
in the Ile-de-France, attaining its greatest splendor in the 
middle of the 13th century st Chartres (VI, pl. 299) and in 
the Ste-Chapelle of Paris. Later, architectural forma invaded 
the composition, tones became lighter, and the whole window 
became a transparent painting. 

Beginning with the reign of St. Louis, Paris took first place 
as the residence of the court and the seat of a university. From 
the famous ateliers of the miniaturists of the 13th century cam® 
those fine miniatures with a gold background (e.g., Paaltw of 
St. Louis, VI, pl. 289) which surpass, in their delicate natural- 
ism, those of Picardy, Reims, and Metz. More sober com" 
positions that have a feeling for relief and the graceful fbii*S® 
borders of the 14th century were also produced [e.g.> wor * f 
of Jean Pucelle (q.v.), VI, pl. 315]. At the end of the century 
the mannerism and preciosity proper to lata Gothic begin to 
be noticeable. 
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Parisian painting changed toward the middle of the 14th 
century; it wee enriched by influences from Italy and the Low 
Countries, becoming international in style. The Franco- Flem- 
ish current produced the first panel portraits (e.g., portrait of 
King John II, the Good, on a gold background; Louvre). 
The influence of this style was felt throughout almost all of 
Prance and much of Central Europe, especially at the court 
of Prague. The Hundred Years’ War interrupted this devel- 
opment, which nevertheless continued at the courts of the two 
brothers of Charles V: Philip the Bold, Duke of Burgundy 
(who also held Flanders); and John, Duke of Berry. 

As to sculpture, the cessation of great building enterprises 
in the 14th century restricted artists to the creation of simple 
statues, of which the tomb sculptures and the numerous examples 
of the Virgin and Child offer evidence. The Parisian work- 
shops gave a particular tone to this art which, however, soon 
succumbed to formulas and foil into mannerism. In the second 
half of the 14th century, the arrival of northern artists such as 
Andrf Beauneveu (q.v.) and Jean de Li&ge lent a new vigor 



Avignon, plan of the Pataca of the Fopea, 14th century: (a) Pontifical Chapel; 
(ft) Wtrdfoho Tower; (e) Const storia) Wing; (rf) Chapel of Benedict XII. 


to the sit of sculpture (e.g., tomb of Charles V at Saint-Denis, 
353)i particularly noticeable in the center of France 
in tht products of the workshops of the Duke of Berry 
for example, the statues in the Palais at Poitiers. 

From the 13th to the 15th century. Peris was also the center 
°f the most famous workshops of sculpture in ivory (sec ivory 
AND bone carving) and of tapestry weaving (see tapestry 
and carpets). The Apocalypte of Angers (VI, pl. 387), executed 
in the second half of the 14th century for Louis I of Aqjou 
l>y Nicolas Bataille, is a testimonial, though perhaps an excep- 
tional one, to this latter skill. 

The defeats of Charles VI, civil wars, and foreign occupation 
restrained for a time thta flourishing Parisian activity. 

Artist* and bibuoq. Andri Beaumvm (q.v.); Honor* (E. G. 
"ullar, An Illuminated Manuscript of Ls Somme le Roy, Oxford, 



Bourses, plan of the H6tel Jacques-Cocur, 1 444-1 1 C from A. Lurfat, Forme*, 
composition ft lots d'harmonit, IV, Peru, 1933). 


1953; E- G. Miliar, The Parisian Miniaturist, Honotd, London, 1959); 
Jean de LUge (W. H. Forsythe, A Head from a Royal Effigy, BMMA, 
HI, 1944-45, pp. 214-19; P- Quarrt, Un dossier de chair de la Char- 
treuse de Champmol oeuvre de Jean de Lifcge, Mite. Roggen, Ant- 
werp, 1957, pp. 219-28); Jean Puerile (q.v.). 

Provencal painting. Avignon and Aix-en-Provence were 
the two centers of Provencal painting. In the 14th century, 
when Avignon was the seat of the papacy, certain Italian artists 
such as Simone Martini (q.v.) and Matteo Giovannetti da Vi- 
terbo were active there. In the 15th century, Aix-en-Provence, 
then the capital of Rent of Ai\jou (see pls. 385, 394), came to 
the fore. In the Palace of the Popes in Avignon there remain, 
in addition to the religious cycles by Italian artists, unusual 
examples of secular wall painting. These are the work of 
French artists, depicting scenes of hunting and fishing against 
landscape backgrounds of late Gothic type (VI, pl. 325). 

In the 15th century, northern influence filtered in; it is 
evidenced to a greater or lesser degree in the rather broad, easy 
handling of their medium by several master painters of this 
period. To them is due the introduction into France of the 
portrait and of the equestrian portrait. 

Alongside the Sienese influence, which had been so power- 
ful in the 14th century, and the influence of Catalan painting, 
which inspired Jean Miraillct in The Virgin of Mercy (1440; 
Nice, Mus. Mass6na), there appeared the Flemish influence, 
especially that of the Van Eycks. This is seen in the polyptych 
of the Aix Annunciation (pl, 394) completed about 1445; the 
painting remains characteristically Provencal, however, in the 
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Medieval centers. Left: Aiguesmortes, plan of the town within the walla: (a) Tour de Constance; (6) Cathedral and Hfttcl dc Ville. Center: Mont- 
Saint-Michel. plan of the island: (a) Church; (b) cloister; (c) refectory. Right. Chartres, plan of the town: (a) Cathedral. Episcopal Palace, and Muak 
des Beaux Arts; (A) HAtel de Ville; (r) St-Pierre; (d) St-Aignan. 


solidity of the modeling and the vigorous stance of the figures. 
Another masterpiece is the Pietd of Villeneuve-lla-Avignon 
(PL. 383), which is dominated by a monumental greatness and 
an intense spirituality. Charles Sterling identifies the author 
of this painting with Enguerrand Charon ton (q.v.), who is 
known to us through two documented works, The Virgin of 
Mercy (1453; Chantilly, Mus. Condi) and The Coronation of 
the Virgin (1453-54; PL. 384). A number of other anonymous 
or inclusively attributed works may be grouped around these 
masterworks of southern French painting of the time. 

In the second half of the 15th century, this tradition of 
painting lost much of its force, lapsing into formulas that were 
susceptible to Italian and Germanic influences. This tendency 
may be seen in Nicolas Froment’s altarpiece The Resurrection 
of Lqmotus (1461; Uffizi) and in The Burning Bush (1475-76; 
PL. 386). In these works the grotesque, almost caricatural 
deformations suggest the influence of a Germanic “expres- 
sionist*’ tendency. 

Artists and bibliog. Louis Brio [L. H. Labsnde, Lea peintrea 
ni^oia des XV" et XVI* tildes, 11; Oeuvres de IjOuis Brim, GBA, 
VII, 1912, pp. 379-416; B. Berenaon, Italian Pictures of the Renais- 
sance, Oxford, 1932, pp. 1 10-12; Lea Br£a, Nice, 1937 (exhibition 
cat.)]; Enguerrand Charonton (q.v.); Nicolas Froment (P. Trabaud, 
La resurrection de Lazare: triptyque de Nicolas Froment, GBA, 
XIII, 1895, pp. 157-60; G. Lafenestre, Nicolas Froment d’ Avignon, 
Rev. de Part anc. et mod., II, 1897, pp 305-14; L. Chamson, Nicolas 
Froment et 1’lcolc avignonais au XV* silcle, Paris, 1931; L. H. La- 
band e, Notes sur quelques primitifs de Provence: Nicolas Froment, 
GBA, IX, 1933, P* H5”*03; M. Marignane, Nicolas Froment, Paris, 
1936); Master of the Annunciation of Aix (G. Hulin de Loo, L’espo- 
sition des "primitifs fran9sis”Vu point de vue de Pinfluence des 
freres van Eyck sur la peinture fragile et proven^ale, Brussels, 
1904; C. Aru, Colsntonio owero il Maestro dell’Annunziazione d’Aix, 
Dedalo, XI, 1931, pp. 1 121-41; L. Demonts, Le Maltre de l'Annon- 
ciation d’Aix et Colsntonio, Rev. de Tart anc. et mod., LXV1, 1934, 
pp. 131-38; J. Boyer, Le Maltre de 1'Annonciation d'Aix est-il iden- 
tify?, Am, 158, 1948, p. 1 ff.; L. P. May, Observations sur le 
triptyque de l'Annonciation d’Aix, RArts, III, 1953, pp. 21-26; 
L. van Puyvelde, L’lnigme du Maltre de l’Annonciation d’Aix-en- 
Provence, GBA, LX IV, 1954, pp. 145-62); Master of King Rend , 
possibly King Kenl himself [O. Smital and E. Winkler, ed., Herzog 
Rene von Anjou. Livre du Cucr d’ amours espris, I— III, Vienna, 
1926; P. Weschcr, Jean Fouquet und seine Zeit, Basel, 1945 (Eng. 
trans., K. Winkwnrth, Basel, London, 1947); O. Pitch t, Renl d ’Anjou 
et lea Van Eyck. Cah de 1’ Assoc Int. des Et. Fr., VIII, 1956, 
PP 42-67]; Master of the Pieta of ViUeneuve-lls- Avignon (G. Bazin, 
La Piet A d* Avignon, Geneva, 1941); Jean Miraillet ( Miralheti ) (L. H. 
Labande, Les pemtret niyms des XV* et XVI* Slides, I, GBA, 
VII, 1912, pp 279 97). 

Fifteenth -century art in the Bourdonnais and in the 
region of the Loire. In the middle of the 15th century, the 
court abandoned Pans and established itself in the valley of 


the Loire, which thus became the center of artistic activity 
The greatest among the 15th-century painters, Jean Fouquet 
(q.v.), introduced a new spirit into portraiture and the land- 
scape backgrounds of his illuminations, though retaining a 
traditional miniaturist's taste. Jean Colombe and Jean Bour- 
dichon ( Hours of Anne of Brittany, Bib. Nat. ms. 1 st. 9474, 
ca. 1500-08) continued to work in this style, though in a 
heavier, less imaginative manner. It occurred again in central 
France, mingling with the influence of the Fleming Hugo 
van der Goes (q.v.) and appearing in the work of such artists 
as the Master of Moulins (PL. 393) and the Master of St. Giles 
(pl. 386). 

The naturalistic tendency continued in the 15th century 
in Berry. Andrl Beauneveu (q.v.), Jacquemart de Hesdin 
(VI, pl. 383), and the Limbourg brothers (q.v.) worked as 
miniaturists for the Duke of Berry'. In the region of Tours 
and in the center of France (c.g., the work of Michel Colombe; 
PL. 389), sculpture acquired a new elegance. Paralleling the 
current represented by Fouquet in painting, naturalistic tend- 
encies appeared in sculpture. This trend was associated with 
the first signs of the Renaissance in the Loire Valley, and re- 
mained in evidence until the reign of Francis I (praying figures 
of the tomb of Louis XII, Saint-Denis; Virgin of Olivet, Louvrf), 

Artists and biblioo. Jean Bourdichon [E. Mile, Jean Bourdichon 
et son atelier, GBA, XXXII, 1904* PP* 446-57; L. Deltale, Lea Grande* 
He urei de la reine Anne de Bretagne et l’atelicr de Jean Bourdichon, 
Paris, 1913; D. MacGibbon, Jean Bourdichon, a Court Painter of 
the 15th Century, Glasgow, 1933; J. Guignard, Quelques awvret 
de I'atelier de Bourdichon conserves en Italic, Mil, LVI, *939. 
pp. 356-95; P. Wescher, Jean Fouquet und seine Zeit, Basel, *945 
(Eng. trsns., E. Winkworth, Basel, London, 1947); R« Limousin. 
Jean Bourdichon, peintre et eniumineun ton atelier et son Acole, 
Lyon, 1954]; Jean Colombe (P. Durrieu, Let Trls Riches Heuits 
de Jean de France, Due de Berry, Paris, 1904; P. D' Ancons and 
E. Aeschlimann, Dictionnaire des miniaturistes du moyen Age et de 
la renaissance, Milan, 1949, p. 52); Michel Colombe (L. Palust*** 
Les sculpteurs fran^ais de la renaissance: Michel Colombe, GBA, 
XXIX, 1884, pp. 406-19, 525-30; P. Vitry, Michel Golombe ct 
la sculpture francaise de son tempt, Paris, 1901; C. Cochin, Michel 
Colombe et set projets pour l’lgiise de Brou, Rev. de Part anc- et 
mod., XXXV, 1914, pp. 1 1 1-16; P. Pradel, Michel Colombe, P* nI * 
*953); Jean Fouquet (q.v.); Jacquemart de Hesdin (M. Conway, J**" 
quemart de Hesdin, BM, XXIX, 1916, pp. 45-49; O. 
tableau dc Jacquemart de Hesdin? RArts, VI, 1956, pp* I49'w» 
Pol , Herman, and Jehanequin de Limbourg (q.v.); Master of the Grand** 
Hearts de Rohan (P. Durrieu, Le maltre des "Grande# Heure# e 
Rohan” et les Lescuier d ’Angers, Rev. de Part anc. et mod., XX^| » 
1912, pp. 81-98, 161-83; A. Hcimann, Der Mcister der "Gran a « 
Heures de Rohan” und seine Werkstatt, Staedcl Jhb., VII-vIl*. 
1932, pp. 1-61; J. Porcher, Two Models for the "Gnmdaa Heur®* 
de Rohan,” Warburg, VIII, 1945, pp. 1-6; J. Porcher, The R°p*^ 
Book of Hours, London, 1959); Master of Mouhsu (P. Vitry, 
liber Jean Fouquet und den Meiater von Moulins, ZfBk, N.S*« * * 
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1904, pp. *90-96; M. J. Friedlinder, A Painting by the Mattie de 
Moulin* in the National Gallery, BM, XLVII, 1915, pp. 181-91; 
R. Dufihix, Lea maltree de Moulin*, Pari*, 1946; H. Goldblatt, 
The "Master of Moulin*” Identified, Connoiaaeur, CXXI, 1948, 
pp. 69-7*, CXXI I, 1948, pp. 3-7); Master of St. Giles (G. Ring, 
A Century of French Painting: 1400-1500, London, 1949, pp. 230- 
3a); Jem Penial (M. Maulde de la Clavifcre, Jean Pe trial , dit Jean 
de Pari*, Paris, 1896; G. Ring, An Attempt to Reconstruct Perr4al, 
BM, XCil, 1950, pp. *55-61; M. HuiUet d'Istria, Au eujet d'atticles 
recent* *ur Jean Perrtsl, le maltre aux pieds-bots, GBA, XL, 1952, 

PP. 57 - 63 . ®a-& 4 )« 

Tub art op Burgundy, and sculpture in Champagne. In 
Burgundy, Parisian influence mingled with Flemish and Italian 
currents. The painters Melchior Broederlam (pl. 277), Jean 
Malouel, and Pierre Spicre were Flemish; after the duchy 
became politically centered in Flanders, every trace of a French 
national style disappeared (see flemish and dutch art). 

Sculpture underwent a reform at the end of the 15th cen- 
tury with the work of the Dutchman Claus Sluter (q.v.), who, 
while active at Diion in the service of the Duke of Burgundy, 
attained a new style full of lyricism, violence, and vigorous 
realism. Sluter’s influence extended into Franche-Comt6, into 
Flanders, into central France, and into Languedoc as Car as 
Spain. Artists whose work wae representative of this general 
trend were Claua de Werve, Jean de la Huerta, Antoine Le 
Moiturier, and Jacques Morel. 

Artists and sibuog. Jean de la Huerta (H. Chabcuf, Jean de 
la Huerta, Antoine Le Moiturier et le totnbcau de Jean sans Pern, 
Dijon, 1891); Antoine he Moiturier (P. Vitry, Une acquisition rtoente 
du mu*4e du Louvre: La statue de Thomas de Plaine, Rev. de Part 
anc. et mod., XXXIX, 1920, pp. 132-34; H. Drouot, Lc Moiturier 
rt Philippe Pot, Rev. beige, VI, 1936, pp. x 17-20); Jacques Morel 
(M. Weinberger, A French Model of the 15th Century, J. of the 
Walters Art Gall., IX, 1946, pp. 9-21); Claus Sluter (q.v.); Claus de 
Werve (G. Troeacher, Claus Sluter und die burgundische Plastik 
um die Wende des 14. Jahrhundcrts, 1: Die herzogliche Bildhauer 
Wrrkatatt in Dijon unter ihren Lcitem Jean de MarvilJe, Claut 
Sluter und Claua de Werve, Freiburg im Breisgau, 1932; M. Durand, 
Les p leu rants du tombeau de Philippe 1'Hsrdi, Aesculape, XV, 
>937. PP 1*2-29). 

Toward the end of the 15th and the beginning of the 16th 
century, there appeared in Champagne a tendency in sculpture 
characterized by a survival of the Gothic style. This sculpture 
(see pl. 389) was common in the region of Troyes and was 
favored by the rich bourgeoisie; its grave and simple style 
yielded only in the middle of the 16th century to the influence 
of the school of Fontainebleau. 

The Renaissance in the Loire Valley. The return of 
Charles VIII from hit expedition to Naples (1496) marked the 



J hn of the ChAtesu of Amboise as of IS7S: <«) Hurtault Tower: (5) church; 
) c) c ; hi r*l of St. Humbert ( from B. Fletcher. A History of Architecture . 
Lorton. New For*. 



Plan of the Chateau of Chenonceau. 1560 (from A. Blunt. Art and Architecture 
in France; 1300-1700, Harmomdstcorth. 2934)- 


beginning of the Renaissance in France. The king brought 
with him such Italian artists as J6r6me Pacherot (pl. 389), 
Guido Mazzoni, and the Florentine Juste brothers (typical 
of whose work are the apostles of the tomb of Louis XII). 
Italian influence definitely triumphed after the Italian cam- 
paigns of Louis XII and Francis I. Meanwhile, the monarchy 
was becoming more centralized; the effects of this movement 
were decisively reflected in the arts. The royal castles of Cham- 
bord and Amboise (figs. 661, 663) were built st this time. 

The elements of the new style first came to light in the valley 
of the Loire, the favorite seat of the Valois. The first new 
forms in secular architecture were rather ambiguous. Florentine 
and especially Milanese decorative elements were superimposed 
on Gothic principles of construction (e.g., wing of Louis XII 
in the Ch&teau of Bloia). The same can be said of the Ch&teau 
of Gaillon in Normandy, built by Cardinal Georges d* Amboise. 
New tendencies appeared with die reign of Francis 1 (1515-47) 
in the wing built by him st Bloia, and in the Chfiteau of Cham- 
bord (1519, perhaps on a plan of the Italian Domenico da 
Cortona, fig. 663; pl. 398). The ch&teaux of Azay-le-Rideau 
and Chenonceau (no. 66s; pl. 398) were commissioned by rich 
bourgeois. Exterior apertures were now regularly marked by 
the use of pilasters; the decoration was reminiscent of the Certoaa 
of Pavia, near Milan. This Italianate style is found mostly 
in the southwest and in Normandy. 
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Plsn of the Chitcau of Chambord. begun 151Q {from A. Blunt, Art and 
Architecture in France: 1500-1700. Harmondncorth, * 954 )- 


The classic Renaissance in Paris and in the Ile-de- 
France. After the imprisonment of Francis I in Madrid (1537), 
Paris and the Ile-de-France again became the cultural center 
of the nation. The Renaissance in its Roman phase impressed 
itself on official art; Fontainebleau Palace, the work of Gilles 
Le Breton (pl. 396), and the Ch&teau of Saint-Germain-en- 
Laye, the work of Pierre Chambiges, are examples. After 1530, 
chateaux and town houses that were simple in form and deco- 
rated with classic orders became the fashion. About 1540, the 
arrival of Italian theoreticians and artists such as Giacomo da 
Vignola (q.V.) and above all Scbastiano Serlio (q.v.) — who 
planned the chAteau of Ancy-le- Franc in Burgundy and Le 
Grand Ferrare at Fontainebleau (now demolished) — not to 
speak of Francesco Primaticcio (q.v.), gave a more precise 
direction to this movement. 

The reconstruction of the old Louvre by Pierre Lescot 
(q.v.; PL. 396) is significant for its reconciliation of classic style 
— marked by symmetry and by the low-relief decoration of 
Jean Goqjon (q.v.; pl. 395) — with the traditional pitched 
roof. Classical reminiscence became more pronounced under 
Henry 11 with the work of Philibert Delorme (q.v.; fig. 663), 
and Jean Bullant introduced a taste for the colossal (Ch&teau of 
Fire-en-Tardenois; Ch&teau of Ecouen). 

At the end of the 16th century, classicism was the prevail- 
ing idiom of all secular architecture in France except in the 
north. There, the heavy and overcharged style of the M6- 
tezeaus and the Ducerceaus (q.v.; e.g., Grande Gal., I^ouvre), 
architects of Henry IV, foretold the coming of the baroque. 
Henry himself laid the basis for the future development of 
Paris, for example, the Place Royale, the Place Dauphine 
(fig. 664), and the Place de France. Principles underlying 
the new secular architecture are illustrated in the books of 
Jacques Androuet Ducerceau (IV, pl. 163), Louis Savot (Ar- 


chitecture franfoise , 1624), and Pierre Le Muet (Manure de Inert 
bastir pour toutes sorter de personnel t 1623). 

In religious architecture, by contrast, the Gothic tradition 
persisted. The new elements were merely decorative and super- 
ficial. Only toward the end of the 16th century did facades 
appear in the form of classical triumphal arches, as at Gisors. 

Artists and bibliog. Jean Bullant (C. Tcrrasse, Jean Bullant, 
Paris, 1925); Pierre Chambiges (A. Blunt, Art and Architecture in 
France: 1500-1700, Harmondaworth, 1954, p. 27); Philibert Delorme 
(q.v.); Ducerceau family (q.v.); Gilles Le Breton (A. Blunt, Art and 
Architecture in France: 1500-1700, Harmondaworth, 1954, pp. 30-31); 
Pierre I* scot (q.v.); Mdteeeau: s family of architects active in the 
early 17th century: Louis (d. 1615), and Cl&ment (E. Baudson, Un 
urban i st e au XVII* sieclr: Clement Mdtexeau, architecte du roi, 
Mtzi&rcs, 1956). 



Paris, plan of the Place Dauphine, 1607 ( from A. Blunt . Art and Architecture 
in Prance 1500-1700. Harmondnoorth . 1954)* 



Paris, ChAteau of Madrid in the Hois de Boulogne. Plan by Philibert De- 
lorme. 134-8-1559 ( from A Lurcat . Formes, composition et lots d' ha rmoni c, 
IV. Paris. 1953 ). 


Regional tendencies. Amid the general uniformity of style 
in the country, regional shadings — often the result of foreign 
influences — may be noted. In Flanders, the decorative exuber- 
ance of the flamboyant style survived. In Brittany, the Gothic 
style remained dominant throughout the entire 16th century, 
with only the occasional admixture of Italian stylistic elements 
in groups of parish buildings, in ossuaries, and in cal vanes, 
as at Saint Thdgonnec. In Burgundy, the surcharged deco- 
rative style of Hugues Sam bin gradually tended to class i cism, 
and its influence extended to F ranche-Comtd , at that time 
Spanish soil. In Provence, we find s combination of elements 
taken from the antique (Ch&teau of la Tour d’Aiguea); in 
Toulouse, brick buildings, richly decorative in effect, were 
constructed. Sculptural motifs, already baroque in feeling e* 1 ® 
characteristic of Spanish style (e.g., Hfitela de Bagia and d As- 
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s£zat, works of Nicolas Bachelier, pl. 397; houses with caryatids 
at Agen)» were incorporated in many of these structures. 

To the north of Paris and in Champagne are found nu- 
merous churches in the new Renaissance style. 

Artists and biblioo. Nicolas Bachelier (A. P. dc Mirimonde, 
Deux esq ui t«e« retrouvtes dc Bachelier ct de B renet, RArts, IX, 
1959, pp. 187-92); Hugues Sambin (B. Prost, Hugues Sam bin, sculp- 
trur sur bois et srchitecte, GBA, VII, 189a, pp. 123-35; H. David, 
Dc Sluter 4 Sambin, Paris, 1933; G. W. Elderkin, Ssmbin’s Ephesian 
Diana, Art in America, XXVII, 1939* pp. 22-28). 

The school op Fontainebleau. Under Francis I, Italian 
painters such as Leonardo da Vinci (q.v.) and sculptors such as 
Domenico Fiorentino and Benvenuto Cellini (q.v.) were re- 
ceived at court. In painting, the influence of 11 Rosso, Fran- 
cesco Primaticcio (qq.v.), and Niccolb delP Abate is evident 
(sec mannerism). These painters had been called to direct 
the decoration of the Gallery of Francis I at Fontainebleau 
(ca. 1530) and strongly influenced some French artists such as 
Jean Cousin the Elder. The latter's painting Eva Prima Pan - 
dor a (Louvre) is of considerable historical importance because 
in it a nude appears for the first time in French painting, 
following the examples of Giorgione and Titian (qq.v.). Char- 
acteristic of the school of Fontainebleau is technical perfection 
and a taste for the arabesque, which may be observed in such 
anonymous paintings of the school as The Birth of Cupid, 
Sabina Poppaea , and Diana the Huntress (pl. 392). 

In addition to these pagan and aristocratic tendencies, the 
school is characterized by its cultivation of the grande manicra 
introduced by the Italians, that is, a taste for extensive interior 
decorations of fresco and stucco (pl. 395). 

Under Charles IX and Henry III, the only painters of 
note were Antoine Caron (e.g., Augustus and the Sybil ; Louvre) 
and Jean Cousin the Younger. The latter m his Last Judgment 
(Louvre) employed small nude figures — taken from the Sistinc 
Chapel frescoes of Michelangelo — in a Nordic fashion that 
suggests a connection with the mannerist trend of the Dutch 
and Flemish Romanists. The work of Jean and Francois Clouet 
(q.v.) is of considerable originality; both artists produced chalk 
drawings of the highest quality. Because the drawing, which 
had formerly been thought of as merely preliminary to a painting, 
was now recognized aa having artistic merit in its own right, 
a long series of typically French portraits in this medium was 
produced. The paintings of the Clouets exhibit the linear 
perspicuity of the master draftsman. Francois Clouet painted 
mythological subjects (e.g., The Bath of Diana\ Rouen, Mus. 
dcs B.A.), then much imitated by anonymous artists. 

Portraiture had a great vogue throughout the 16th century. 
Corneille de Lyon, who employed fixed schemes, showed how 
this work might, under the pressure of many commissions, 
descend to the level of a kind of mass production. The work 
of the Dumonsticrs, who used colored chalk to give the effect 
of painting, signaled a more decided decline, and with them 
the whole genre came to an end in the mid- 17th century. 

In the 16th century, painting dominated the minor arts 
niorc than ever, though these underwent a transformation. 
Stained glass (q.v.) was now thought of as transparent painting, 
a* in the windows in churches at Auch (Gers), Champagne, 
and Normandy. Tapestries were inspired by the school of 
Fontainebleau; one aeries in the Kunsthistorisches Museum in 
Vienna is based on the frescoes in the Gallery of Francis I 
(at Fontainebleau) by pupils of Primaticcio. Even enamels 
(q.v.) were affected by this attempt to imitate painting, and 
in Limoges itself, which continued to be the center of the 
art In pottery (set ceramics) Italian models were imitated; 
for example, the vases and bowls in light tones from Saint- 
Porchaire in Poitou, and Bernard Palissy'a plates (III, pl. 152), 
which arc decorated with animal and plant motifs. 

Italian influence was also felt in sculpture. The transition 
from the Gothic to the Renaissance style appeared in church 
furniture, organ cases, choir endosures, and ambos (e.g., the 
jube of St.-Etienne-du-Mont in Paris). The art of the sculptured 
altarpicces was particularly widespread in the northern and 
eastern provinces, as in Franche-Comt6 , for example. The 


works of Domenico Fiorentino influenced die school of Cham- 
pagne, and Benvenuto Cellini (q.v.) provided a model for 
French sculptors in several works executed in France, includ- 
ing the well-known Nymph of Fontainebleau (Louvre). The 
Gothic spirit lingered on rather generally in the first half of 
the 1 6th century and was still able to strike a new lyrical and 
dramatic note in the works of Ligier Richier of Lorraine. 
It was only at the end of the reign of Francis I that Jean Goujon 
(q.v.) imposed something of the spirit of pagan antiquity on 
French art (see pl. 395). Funerary monuments ceased to be 
mere sarcophagi and became triumphal constructions (e.g., the 
tombs at Saint-Denis); the portraits of the deceased, rendered 
with particular realism, became a feature of French sculpture 
of this period (e.g., the works of Pierre Bontemps and Ger- 
main Pilon; pl. 395). 

Artists anu biblioo Pierre Bontemps , painter, 1507-70 (M. 
Beaulieu, Nouvellcs attributions h Pierre Bonumps, RArts, III, 
J 953 . PP- 82-88); Antoine Caron, painter, i5i5?-93?» setive at Fon- 
tainebleau before 1550 (G. Lebel, Un tableau d* Antoine Caron, 
B. de la Soc. dc PH. dc Part Fr., 1937, pp. 20-37; G. Lebel, Notes 
sur Antoine Caron et son ceuvre, B. de la Soc. de PH. dc Part Fr., 
1940, pp. 7-34; J. Ehrmann, Antoine Caron, BM, XCII, 1950, 
PP- 33"39; R. Hoacnblunn, The Painting* of Antoine Caron, M&rtyaa, 
VI. 1950-53, pp. 1-7; F. A. Yates, Antoine Caron's Paintings for 
Triumphal Arche*, Warburg, XIV, 1951, pp. 132-34; J- Ehrmann, 
Antoine Caron. Peintre k la Cour dcs Valois, Geneva, Lille, 1955; 

J. Ehrmann, Caron et les tapiMerica dcs Valois. RArts, VI, 1956, 
pp. 9-14; J. Ehrmann, Derains d 'Antoine Caron pour les tapisseriea 
de* Valois au Mus 4 e dcs Offices, B. de la Soc. dc l’H. dc Part Fr., 
X95b, pp. 115-23; J Ehrmann, Drawings by Antoine Caron for the 
Valois Tapestries in the Uflizi Gallery, AQ, XXI, 1958, pp, 47-65); 
Jean and Francois Clouet (q.v.); Jean Cousin the Elder, painter, 1490- 
1561 (A. F. Didot, Miniatures de Jean Cousin, GBA, VI, 1872, 
pp. 464-74; L Lalanne, Le livre de Fortune: recueil de deux cents 
dcasins in&Uts de Jean Cousin, Paris, 1883 (Eng. trana., H. M. 
Dunstan, London, 1883): M. Roy, Les deux Jean Cousin, Sens, 
1909; M. Dobroklonaky, Unbckanntc Zeichnungen Jean Cousins 
der Aelterrn in dcr Ermitagc, ZfKg, I, 1932, pp. 43 ” 47 ; D. and E. 
Panofoky, Pandora’s Box, New York, 1956); Jean Cousin the Younger , 
painter, i522?-Q2 (M. Roy, Dcssins composes par Jean Cousin le 
Jeunc pour des patrons de brodcries, GBA, X, 1924, pp. 279-86; 
J. G. Phillips, Diane de Poitiers and Jean Cousin, BMMA, II, 1943” 
44, pp. 109-17); Dumonstier , a family of draftsmen: Pierre I, ca. 
1550-1625, and his brother Etienne flourished under Henry III. 
Their nephew Daniel, 1574-1646, and the aor of Etienne, Pierre II, 
1565-1656, flourished under Louis XIII (J. J. Guiffrey, Les Du- 
monsticr, dcuinateurs de portraits au crayon, Rev. de Tart anc. et 
mod., XVIII, 1905, pp. 5-16, 136-46, 325-42, 447-58, XIX, 1906, 
pp. 47-61, 321-36; E. Morcau-Nelaton, Les frfcrcs Dumonstier, 
Paris, 1908; H. Stein, L’origine des Dumonstier, Rev.de Part anc. 
ct mod., XXVI, 1909. PP- 75 “ 77 ); J*on Duvet, b. 1485, living 1561 
(L. Alvin, Les graveurs anciens: Jean Duvet, Rev. univcrselle des 
arts. III, 1856, pp. 254-56; A. E. Popham, Jean Duvet, Print Coll. 
Q., VI 11 , 1921, pp. 122-50; C. Cassirer, Eine Replik dcs barberin- 
ischen Fauns, Miinch. Jhb., XII, 1922. pp. 90-97; H. P. Rosaiter, 
Jean Duvet's Engravings of the Apocalypse, BMFA, L, 1952, pp. x 6 - 
18; A. de H^vesy, Un dessin de Jean Duvet, RArts, IV, 1954* PP* *03- 
08); Jean Goujon (q.v.); Corneille de Lyon, painter, d. X574 (L. Dimier, 
Une oeuvre inconnuc dc Corneille de Lyon, Rev. de Part anc. et mod., 
XII, 1902, pp. 5-8; V. Bouchot, Les Clouet et Corneille de Lyon, 
Paris, 1937); Bernard Palissy (see III, cols. 266-67); Germain Piion 
(q.v.); Ligier Richier , sculptor, 16th century (C. Coumault, Ligier 
Richier: statuaire lorrain du XVI* sifcde, Pam, 1887; P. Denis, 
Ligier Richier, Paris, 1911). 

The baroque and the new Parisian urban development: 
architecture. The tempo of building construction, slowed 
by the religious wars following the Reformation, was resumed 
— actively and in a new spirit — in the reign of Henry IV; 
and architects everywhere tended to go beyond Renaissance 
ideas (see baroque art). 

In the held of secular architecture, numerous chateaux and 
palaces were built through royal initiative, and some city plan- 
ning was done. A typically French taste for impeccable symmetry 
was satisfied by the use of massive forms (including colossal 
orders) accentuated by relief in the form of pediments, moldings, 
and rusticated work, and often by baroque decoration in the 
formal sense (e.g., the Grande Gal., which connects the old 
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Pari*. Salomon de B rout's plan for the Luxembourg Palace, begun 1613 
(from A. Blunt, Art and Architecture in France: 1300-1700, Harmondrtcorth , 
* 954 )- 


Louvre and the Tuileries; Luxembourg, by Salomon de Brosae, 
fig. 667; the Hdtel de Ville at La Rochelle, which ia rather 
overloaded with decoration; and the chateaux of ViziUe and 
Cadillac, displaying imposing masses). An architecture that 
employed brick set off by bands and quoins of stone was fre- 
quent in chateaux (e.g., Cany, pl. 410; Wideville) and was 
particularly suited to the creation of “ places royales." 

The Counter Reformation stimulated activity in the field 
of religious architecture. Numerous churches were built in 
imitation of the Gesu in Rome according to directions supplied 


by Father Etienne Martellange, a Jesuit architect. These 
churches consisted of a wide, vaulted nave provided with side 
chapels and occasionally surmounted by galleries, as in St-PauL 
St. -Louis in Paris (pl. 410). The two-story facade, brought 
together by volutes as in Stc-Elizabeth in Paris, was some- 
times heavily decorated in relief (e.g., Notre-Dame, Le Havre), 
which in some instances became rich to overabundance, as in 
the Visitation of Ncvers. At the same time, characteristic 
elements from the French tradition remain: pointed arches, 
as in the Lyc6e Chapel in Rouen; the basilican plan, as at Vitry- 
le-Francois; Renaissance decoration, as on the facade of St- 
Etienne-du-Mont in Paris; and above all a certain vertical 
emphasis, much sought after, as in the Parisian Church of 
St-Gervais ( 11 , pl. 150), with its superimposed orders. The 
interiors of these churches are decorated with sculpture (figures 
of angels) rather than with painting. Baroque taste is mani- 
fested chiefly in the altars. 

Under Louis XIII, a greater sobriety appeared. Jacques 
Lemercier, architect of the King and of Richelieu, built (in 
harmony stylistically with the buildings of Pierre Lescot) die 
Pavilion de l'Horloge in the Louvre surmounted by a story 
with caryatids and a cupola with wings. In designing thr 
Church of the Sorbonne, Lemercier emancipated himself from 
the models of the Counter Reformation. His plan consisted 
of a nave — without aisles — with a central dome and lantern; 
the two-story classical facade was surmounted by a pediment. 
By contrast, in beginning the design for the Church of St-Roch 
in Paris, Lemercier returned to the basilican plan, which we 
shall see taken up again. 

Classical tendencies became more clearly defined in the 
works of Francois Mansart (see mansart, Francois and juleb 
hardouin), who sought to achieve harmonious proportions and 
balance in the decorative arrangements. Of his many works 
there remain the Church of Ste-Marie de la Visitation in Paris 
(II, fig. 278), in which the central plan is capped with a cupola; 
a wing of the Ch&teau of Blois; and the Chkteau of Maisons- 
Lafitte, the facades of which are marked by a series of pilasters. 
The plans of the Church of the Val-de-Grflce, inspired by that 
of the Sorbonne, were also prepared by him. During this 
period the typical form of great French residences took shape. 
The chateaux were built on a rectangular plan with comer pa- 
vilions, and the traditional moat was retained. The anterior 
facade was lightened either by the accents of two lateral pavil- 
ions, as at Luxembourg, or by a principal entrance with grill- 
work, as at Grosbois. The wings became smaller, as at Maisons- 
Lafitte, or were detached from the mam building to form small- 
pavilions, as at Bldrancourt. The main building, which was 
approached upon entering the forecourt, acquired relief by 
and imposing motif on the axis, as at Bcaumcanil. Town 
houses were planned in a modest way. A courtyard was de- 



Fortified citir. Left Hrianmn the old town, (a) Font d'Aafeld. Center. Saint-Malo, plan of the fortified area: (a) Cattle. Right: Lonfwy-Hsut. 
plan of the old furtrcaa. (a) Cathedral. 
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signed to open on the street by means of a great portal, as at 
the H6tel de Chtlons-Luxembourg, in Paris. The plan usually 
included a gallery on the first floor. Symmetrical decoration 
was attained in the enfilade of rooms by friezes, heavy mold- 
ings, tapestries, and pictures. Monumental chimney pieces 
with reliefs arranged around a central motif, as at Oiron, con- 
tributed to create an impression of somewhat heavy display 
which nevertheless accorded well with the furniture and the 
rich wall hangings. 

Artists and biblioo. Jean Berain , architect and decorator, 
1(140-1711 (R. A. Weigert, Jean Berain, Paris, 1937; R. A. Weigert, 
\ A tcnture des triomphes marina d'sprls Jean I Berain, GBA, XVI II, 
iv37* PP* 3*9~34I R* A. Weigert, Deux compositions gravies de 
Jean 1 Berain et leurs transcriptions textiles, GBA, XXXI V, 1948, 
PP- 153-7*); Salomon do Brow , architect, 1562-1626 (J. Pannier, 
Un architect© fran^ais au commencement du XVII* sifrcle: Salomon 
dc Brotac, Paris, 1911); Jacques Lemercier, architect, 1584-1654 
(M Dumoulin, Quelques nouveaux documents sur le Louvre de 
U Mercier et Lc Vau, GBA, XVIII, 1928, pp. j 23-48; A. Blunt, 
Art and Architecture in France; 1500-1700, Harmondsworth, 1954, 
pp. 138-42); Franfois and Jules Hardman Mansart (q.v.); Father 
Etienne Martellange (L. Hautecosur, Hiatoire de 1 ‘srchitecture claasique 
en France, I, Paris, 1943, pp. 558-^2; P- Moiay, Le recueil dea plana 
Suites de Quimpcr, B. dc la Soc. de PH. de Part Fr., 1950, pp. 70-84). 

Baroque sculpture. During the 17th century, there were 
two trends in sculpture: the traditional and the baroque. Under 
Henry IV and Louis XII 1 , there was a renewal of religious 
sculpture and of the sculptured portrait, particularly in the 
form of praying figures for funerary monuments. The monu- 
ments of the Bourdin and Boudin families and of Simon Guil- 
lain anil Gilles Gulrin are examples. Baroque influence was 
expressed in the works of Pierre Franchevillc, who worked in 
Italy; Flemings such as Girard van Opatal, Philippe Buyster, 
or the sculptor and medalist Jean Warm; and Frenchmen such 
as Jacques Sarrazin, who had lived a long time in Rome. This 
tendency continued in the works of Pierre Puget (q.v.; II. 
pl&. 170, 173), of Provence, whose style, which was full of 
pathos, remained on the margin of the official art of the 
icntury. 

Artists and biblioo. Thomas Boudin , d. 1637 (P. Vitry, Deux 
families de aculptcura de la premitr© moitil du XVII* aitclc. lea 
Boudin et lea Bourdin, GBA, XVI, 1896, pp. 285-98, XVII, 1897, 
np 5 -20. 149-58); Michel 11 Bourdin, active from 1609 in Paria 
(J Coural, Notea aur Michel 11 Bourdin, GBA, LIV, 1959, pp. 279- 
X6); GiUes Guirtn, d. 1678 (E. Chartneire, Le tombeau de Henri II 
dc Bourgnn-Condl p* r Gilles Guinn, Lea arts, XIII, 1914. PP 24“3°); 
Stmon GuUUnn , 1581-1658 (J. Coural, Une ecuvre inconnuc dc Simon 
(iuillain au Music de Versailles, RArts, VII. 1957. PP- 
J. Lours], Oeuvres inldites de Guillam, RArts, IX, 1959. PP- 181-86); 
hnre Puget (q.v.); Jacques Sarrasin , 1588-1660 (P. Vitry, Les 
"Knfanta i la Chlvre” de Jacques Sarrazin, Beaux Arts, 111 , 1925, 
PP 85-87; M. Digard, Jacques Sarrazin, Paris, 1934). 

SrvRNTEENTH -CENTURY PAINTING IN PARI8 AND ROME. In 
tbc paintings of this period, much variety and ingenuity is 
noticeable. Many painters went to Italy and returned imbued 
\Mtli baroque ideas, soon yielding, however, to an innate tend- 
ency toward classicism. In paintings from the provinces, native 
trends — doomed shortly to disappear — could still be distin- 
guished. Under Henry IV and during the regency of Marie 
de Mldicis, the second school of Fontainebleau was dominated 
bv Antwerp artists such as Ambroise Dubois, themselves sub- 
ject to Italian influence, and by Frenchman such as Toussaint 
Dubrrutl and Martin Frlminet, hardly any of whose works 
ar<? known. Their style, heavy and late manneristic, is seen 
in decoration of a religious character, as in the Chapel of 
Fontainebleau. 

In Paris, painting took on a Caravaggesque tone, which is 
reflected particularly in the work ol Valentin (II, pl. 179) 
Jind Nicolas Rlgnier (pl. 399). Jacques Blanchard (pl. 401), 
the French Titian,” imitated equally Venetians and Flemings, 
ku the true master of the baroque in France, who may be 
considered the founder of a national school, was Simon Vouet 
^• v ; II, pls. ao8, an). Eclecticism and versatility brought 


him fame; and his influence was felt throughout the century, 
particularly in the development of great pictorial decoration. 

The classical current is exemplified by Philippe de Cham- 
paigne (q.v.; portrait of Cardinal Richelieu, PL. 402; Two 
Nuns of Port-Royal: Ex-voto of 1662 , II, pl. 2x3), a native of 
Brabant, and by Eustache Le Sueur (q.v.; Melpomene , Erato , 
and Polyhymnia , pl. 404; The Death of St . Bruno , Louvre). The 
brothers Le Nain (q.v.), by contrast, were realists who devoted 
themselves to the depiction of rural life (II, PL. 182). 

A curious anomaly lies in the fact that the fate of French 
painting was decided in Rome, where Nicolas Poussin (q.v.) 
and Claude Gelle, better known as Claude Lorrain (q.v.), 
spent most of their lives. They were the true classic geniuses 
of the age. Gaspard Dughet apd the battle painter Jacqusa 
Courtois (pl. 400) also lived in Italy, where the latter waa 
known as ”11 Borgognonc." The ties to Italy did not, however, 
prevent the rise of a national French school which soon took 
the lead in Europe (see baroque). 

Artists and bibliog. Baugin (M. Karl, Baugin, peintre de 
natures mortes, B. de la Soc. de l'H. de Tart Fr., 1955, pp. 15-26); 
Jacques Blanchard , 1600-38, in Rome and in Venice 1624-27 [L. De- 
monta, Deux peintres de La premilre moitil du XVII" si tele: Jacques 
Blanchard et Charles- Alphonse Dufresnoy, GBA, XII, 1925, pp. 162- 
78; W. R. Valentincr, Portraits by Jacques Blanchard, B. of the 
Detroit Inst, of Art, XVI, 1936-37, pp. 100-02; P. Zampetti, La 
pittura del Seicento a Venezia (exhibition cat.), Venice, 1959, pp. 59- 
60; C. Sterling, Les peintres Jean et Jacques Blanchard, Art de 
France, 1, 1961, pp. 76-118]. Sibastien Bourdon , 1616-71 (X. Atger, 
Considerations ... sur la vie et les ouvrages de Slbaatien Bourdon, 
Pahs, 1818; F. de Conches, Slbaatien Bourdon 4 la cour dc Sulde, 
Rev. umverselle des arts, IV, 1856, pp. 502-15; M. Poitevin, Notice 
sur Slbaatien Bourdon, Rev. universeile des arts, IV, 1856, pp. 219- 
31; C. Ponsonailhe, Slbaatien Bourdon portraitistc, GBA, VII, 
1912, pp. 5-18; A. Hah*\ Deux portraits de Slbaatien Bourdon 
rctrouvls en Sulde, Rev. de 1'art anc. et mod., XLIII, 1923, pp. 303- 
09); Fhilippe de Champaigne (q.v.); Jacques Courtois, called “II Borgo- 
gnone," 1621-75 (ThB, VII, p. 592); Louis Dorigny (L. Coggiola 
Pittoni, Di alcuni freachi inediti de Luigi Dorigny, Riv. di Venezia, 
XIV, 1935, pp. 295-314; L. Coggiola Pittoni, Louis Dorigny, GBA, 
XIII, 1935, pp 321-33; L Coggiola Pittoni, Luigi Dorigny e i suoi 
freschi veneziani, Riv. di Venezia, XIV, 1935, pp. 13-38); Michel 
Dorigny (D. Angulo IAiguez, Michel Dorigny, AEArte, XXXI, 
1958, pp. 254-55); Toussaint Dubreuil, , painter, 1561-1602 (L. Dimier, 
Les origines de la peinture francaise, Les arts, IV, 1905, pp. 22-25; 
L. Dimier, L'cruvre de Toussaint Dubreuil au chAteau de St. -Ger- 
main, BAFr, 1905, pp. x 19-24; L. Dimier, Un nouveau tableau de 
Toussaint Dubreuil 4 Fontainebleau, Mus. de France, V, 1910, 
p. 85 flf.; A. Blunt, Art and Architecture in France: 1500-1700, 
Hamiondsworth, 1954, p. 124); Gaspard Dughet, 1615-75 (K. Gersten- 
berg, Gaspard Dughet gennant Poussin, Mnh. fttr Kw., XV, 1922, 
pp. 193-202); Jean Lemaire (A. Blunt, Jean Lemaire, painter of 
architectural fantasies, BM, LXXXIII, 1943, PP- 241*46); Antoine, 
Louis , and Mathieu Lc Nain (q.v.); Eustache Le Sueur (q.v.); 
Claude Lorrain (q.v.); Charles Melltn , b. ca. 1597, active in Rome 
from 1622 (J. Bouaquet, Un rival inconnu dc Poussin: Charles Mcllin, 
dit “Le lorrain,” Ann, de l'Est, Nancy, 1955, PP* 3*35; J* Boua- 
quet, Le Saint Barthlllmy de Charles Mellin, RArts, V, 1955, p. 55); 
Louise MoiUon (C. Sterling, La nature morte de l'antiquitl 4 nos 
jours, Paria, 1952, p. 132; J. Wilhelm, Ixniise Moillon, L'oeil, 28, 
1956, pp. 6-13). Francois Perrier, 1590-1650 (A. Blunt, Art and 
Architecture in France: 1500-1700, Harmondsworth, 1954 . PP* 170- 
71). Nicolas Poussin (q.v.); Nicolas Regmer , ca. 1590-1667 [H. Voaa, 
Die Malerei des Barock in Rom, Berlin, 1924, pp. 479-80; E. Richard- 
son, Rcnieri, Saraceni and the Meaning of Caravaggio's Influence, 
AQ, V, 1942, pp. 233-41; P. Zampetti, La pittura del Seicento 
a Venezia (exhibition cat.), Venice, 1959, pp. 55-58); Valentin , 
1594-1632 (A. Dauvergnc, Notes sur le Valentin, GBA, XIX, 1879, 
pp. 203-08; H. Voss, Die Malerei des Barock in Rom, Berlin, 1924, 
PP- 453*55; R* Longhi, A propos de Valentin, RArts, VIII, 1958, 
PP- 59-66); Claude Vignon , 1593-1670 (C. Sterling, Un prlcurseur 
fran9ais de Rembrandt: Claude Vignon, GBA, XII, 1934, PP* 1*3*36; 
G. Wildenstein, Deux inventaires de l'atelier de Claude Vignon, 
GBA, XL 1 X, 1957, pp. 183-93); Simon Vouet (q.v.). 

Provincial centers. The baroque feeling in architecture 
was most in evidence in those regions which felt the influence 
of Flanders or of Italy directly, such as Artois — then part 
of the Spanish Netherlands — or the Mediterranean provinces. 
The works of the architect La Valfenilre in Avignon and as 
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far north as Lyons, and those of Pierre Puget (q.v.) and his 
followers at Toulon, Marseilles, and Aix-en-Provence, may be 
cited as examples. In Normandy, buildings were decorated 
with chessboard patterns. In Brittany, archaic standards still 
prevailed. In the south, the influence of Genoese architecture 
was felt in the region of Montpellier, while in Provence a def- 
inite Italian influence persisted throughout the 17th century, 
as at Avignon and Aix. Even territories not yet united to France, 
as, for example, the larger part of the central provinces (i.e., 
Dijon, where Jean Dubois worked; Toulouse, where Marc 
Arcis was active), remained faithful to the baroque esthetic. 

In the provinces, painting was largely Caravaggesque. Ni- 
colas Toumier of Toulouse, a pupil of Valentin, united baroque 
effects with a dramatic simplicity (pl. 399), as did Jean Pierre 
and Antoine Rivaltz, father and son. Lorraine, an independent 
duchy with close Italian connections, could boast of two artists 
of the first importance: the engraver Jacques Callot (q.v.), 
trained in Italy, whose etchings are powerful and picturesque 
(e.g. Miseries of War; see engravings and other print media); 
and Georges de La Tour (q.v.), whose works combine religious 
emotion, simple composition, and strong contrasts of light 
and shade. 

Artists and biblioc. Jacques Bellange , engraver, active in 
Nancy ca. 1602-17 (E. Burchard, Jacques Bellange, K. und Kilnstlcr, 
IX, 1910-11, pp. 579-8 i; T. Ramenskaia, Lea dessina de Jacques 
Bellange au Mus6e de I'Ermitage, GBA, II, 1929, pp. 72-78; E. Tietze- 
Conrat, Zum oeuvre de Jacques Bellange, Die graphischen KUnstc, 
LIII, 1930, sup., p. 15 ff.; F. G. Pariset, Peintures de Jacques Bel- 
lange, GBA, XV, 1936, pp. 235-40; F. G. Pariset, Deasins de Jacques 
Bellange, CrArte, VIII, 1950, pp. 341-55; F. G. Pariset, Figures 
feminines de Jacques Bellange, B. de la Soc. dc 1*H. de l’art Fr., 
1950, pp. 27-35); Jacques CaUot (q.v.); Jean Dubois , 1625-94 (P. Quarr6, 
Deux statues de Jean Dubois, RArts, II, 1952, pp. 1x7-18); Georges 
de La Tour (q.v.); Jean and Richard Tassel , i6o8?-67, 1588-1666 
[C. Sterling, Richard Tassel et Jan Lys, La Renaissance, XIX, 1938, 
5-6, pp. 33-37; H. Ronot, La vie et l’activit£ du peintre langrois 
Richard Taasct, dit Tassel, B. de la Soc. de 1*H. de l'art Fr., 1947-48, 
pp. 84-88; C. Sterling, Les Tassel (ex. cat.), Dijon, 1955; H. Voss, 
Jean Tassel, Kunstchronik, VIII, 1955, pp. 193-95; J. Wilhelm, 
Une nouvelle ceuvre de Jean Tassel, RArts, VI, 1956, pp. 21-27; 
H. Hanz, Jean Taaael payaagiste, RArts, VIII, 1958, pp. 111-16]; 
Nicolas Tournier, 1590-1655 [R. Mesuret, L’age d’or de la peinturc 
toulosaine (ex. cat.), Paris, 1947; R. Mesuret, La peinturc religicuse 
h Toulouse au XVII* si&cle, L’art sacr4, 1948, 1-2, pp. 35-36; R. Me- 
suret, L’acte de baptdme de Nicolas Toumier, B. dc la Soc. de 1*H. 
de Part Fr., 1931, pp. 13-18; R. Mesuret, L’ceuvrc pcint dc Nicolas 
Toumier, GBA, L, 1957, pp. 327-50]. 

Versailles, the absolute rule of Louis XIV, and the 
policy of Colbert. The centralization of artistic activity at 
the court resulted from the absolutism of Louis XIV and of 
his minister Jean Baptiste Colbert. The Academy, founded in 
1648, became an instrument of artistic dictatorship in the 
hands of Colbert and imposed the principles of classicism on all 
branches of the arts. * 

T*he reign of Louis XIV, then, signified the domination 
of classicism, save for a return to “Italian" influence under 
Cardinal Mazarin, especially in the decorative arts. The new 
academies, the dirigisme of Colbert and Charles Lebrun (q.v.), 
all lent their approval to an order and rationalism inspired by 
the antique. Classic severity was softened, however, during 
the last years of the 17th century. 

In architecture, the principles of Mansart were developed 
by Louis Lc Vau (q.v.), whose taste was “heavier" than that 
of his master, and who had a great predilection for the grandiose; 
his use of the colossal order 19 characteristic. Typical of his 
works are: the Hotel Lambert in Paris; the pavilions and portico 
of the Chateau of Vincennes; the octagonal Chapel of the Sal- 
pdtriere; the College des Quatre Nations (now the Institut de 
France), which has in its center a chapel with cupola; and finally, 
the Chateau of Vaux-le-Vicomtc (II, Kir;. 289) with its two 
imposing facades, one on the court, the other on the garden. 

The defeat of Bernini (q.v.), who had been invited to France 
to present projects for the louvre, signified the triumph of 
the type of classicism adopted by the mathematician Claude 
Perrault (q.v.) in the construction of the Colonnade of the 


Louvre, with its colossal peristyle and its set-back roof (II, PL. 150). 
This formula was soon afterward taken up by Le Vau for the 
new facade of Versailles facing the garden. Meanwhile, in- 
terior decoration continued to be baroque, with stucco and 
painted ceilings and polychrome marble revetments. Jean 
Boullier, Daniel Gittard, and Antoine Le Pautre, with his ingen- 



Pana. llfltel dei fovalidea. preparatory study for the plan. 1671-76 (from A . 
Lurf at. Formes, composition et toil 4 ' harmonic. IV. Parts . 1933). 


ious plan of the H6tel de Beauvais in Paris (fig. 673), inherited 
the predispositions of Le Vau. The triumphal arch returned 
to favor (e.g., Porte St-Dcnis in Paris, by Francois Blondel). 
The H6tel des Invalides by Liberal Bruant (I, pl. 390) and 
the radiating fortifications of frontier cities devised by S6ba- 
sticn Le Prestre de Vauban have a similar air of noble severity. 

The leading architect of the second half of the 17th century 
was Jules Hardouin Mansart (q.v.), creator of the later French 
classical style and a grandnephew of Francois Mansart, whose 
general tendencies he shared. The list of his works is imposing; 
he completed, in Versailles, the Hall of Mirrors (pl. 409), the 
Orangerie, the Grand Trianon (fig. 674), and the Place d* Aimes. 
In Paris, he built the Place des Victoirea, the Place Vend6me, 
and St. -Louis des Invalides (II, pl. 150), which has a ccntrsl 
plan, a rectilinear facade, and an admirable dome. Mansart 
freed himself from academic restrictions at the end of the reign 
of Louis XIV, as seen in the Chapel of Versailles — finished 
by Robert de Cotte — and in interior decoration softened by 
white ceilings, boiserie , and mirrors, as in the king's bedroom 
at Versailles. Together with his group of collaborators, he 
imposed his personal style on all France (e.g., Hbtcls de Ville 
of Arles and Lyons). Under his influence, Pierre Mignard at 
Avignon and Charles Augustin Daviler at Montpellier attenuated 
the typical southern style; while in the conquered provinces, 
Flemish tendencies disappeared. 

Intimately connected with architecture is the laying out 
of gardens (sec landscape architecture). Andrl Le Nfitre 
(q.v.), collaborator of La Vau at Vaux-le-Vicomtc and then 
at Versailles (II, fig. 299), created the “French" garden with 
long axial avenues punctuated by fountains and symmetrical 
alleys alternating with shady groves. 

In the sculpture which became an integral part of 
ornament, the brothers Francois and Michel Anguier led the 
way. The academic classical style was represented in the second 
half of the century by a whole body of artists — who also sp*” 
cialized in funerary monuments — operating at Versatile** 
Franvois Girardon (q.v.; pls. 407; II, 174) was the moat rap* 
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resentativc of this group. Toward the end of the reign of 
Louis XIV, a return to realism is to be found in the work 
of Antoine Coysevox (q.v.), a decorator of gardens, sculptor 
of tombs (pl. 408), and, above all, an expressive portraitist 
(II, pl. 178). His works at Marly already foretold the devel- 
opment of the rococo style. 

Painting, also, was centered at Versailles, the favored res- 
idence of Louis XIV. Charles Lebrun (q.v.; pl. 409), a painter 
who united classical feeling with baroque decorative exuber- 
ance, was the real dictator of taste, supporting the Italian clas- 
sical tradition and Poussin, as well as the thesis of the superiority 
of drawing. In the circle of Lebrun himself, his rival Pierre 
Mtgnard preserved a freer and more graceful style (e.g., dome 
of the Val-de-Gr&ce in Paris; numerous portraits), while painters 
like Adam Frans Van der Meulen of Brussels retained a natural- 
istic taste for landscape in their battle scenes. 

It was only after the death of Lebrun (1690) that a certain 
reaction against the official academicism set in. Partisans of 



Part*. Hfrtt'l do liomivaiR. A. I,r Pautrr'it plan of ihr around fl«»or. i6s>~55 
{from A. Blunt, Art and Architecture tn Frame- 1300-1700, I I ormond worth, 
‘01 4 ). 


color and of Rubens (Rubcmstcs) as against the apostles of 
classicism and of Roman design ( Poussinistes ) made their appear- 
ance. To this transition period belong the portraitists Ilvacinthe 
Kiguud und Nicolas de Lurgilh&rc (qq.v.; PL. 406). The first 
placed a rich chromatic scale at the service of the monarchy 
in his portrait of Louis XIV (Louvre); the second was rather 
the portraitist of Parisian society, more or less after the example 
of Van Dyck (e.g., The Family of the Painter , Louvre). There 
were also some decorators with more spontaneity, for example, 
Ant iinc Coypel (q.v.; PL. 414). Other urtists, as, for example, 
C harles de Lafosse (pl. 405) and Jean Jouvenet (ceiling of 
the Chapel at Versailles), were capable of restoring sincerity 
to religious painting. Finally, there were painters of animals 
Tranvois Desportes; pl. 405), of flowers (e.g., Jean-Baptiste 
Monnoycr), and of ornament (e.g.. Claude Audrnn III, Claude 
Cullot), who already foreshadowed tin spirit of the 18th century. 

I he refining of Parisian taste increased in other fields, follow- 
ing the general evolution from the solemnity of classicism to 
the rococo — characterized under l^ouis XV by the popularity 
°f chinoiserie — and thence to neoclassicism. The artists of 
Provincial towns generally followed the Parisian taste, but 



YVraaillei, plan of the Grand Trianon. 1688 ( from A. Lurcat. Formes, com - 
position et his d’ harmonic, IV, Paris, J 93.1). 


they were always a little behind and betrayed a certain heaviness 
in their style. 

Tapestry weaving was more or less centered in Paris, where 
Henry IV had founded various factories with the intention 
of competing with Flemish weavers (sec taiwihy and carpetb). 
Among these new enterprises were the workshops of the Trinity, 
of the Faubourg Saint-Marcel, and of the Louvre, where 
tapestries based on cartoons by such French artists as Simon 
Vouet and Hustache Le Sueur were made. From the 1660a 
on, under the direction of Lebrun, the Gobelin workshops 
became a center for the production not only of tapestries but 
also of all kinds of decorative art from jewelry to furniture. 
In the 1 8th century, tapestry work continued to be produced 
in a style which was increasingly imitative of painting; this 
tendency is evident in the designs for tapestries by such 
artists as Coypel, Audran, and Boucher (q.v., pl. 416). Boucher 
was the director of the Gobelin factory from 1753 to 1770; 
his work belongs more properly to the rococo. 

Another royal factory was founded in Beauvais at the end of 
the 17th century- It produced somewhat less refined tapestries 
featuring grotesqueries and anecdotal subject matter (e.g., the 
Arcadian Hunts of Louis XV , Florence, Pitti Palace, on cartoons 
by Jean-Baptiste Oudry), and smaller works for room 
furnishings were made at Aubusson and Felletin. In addition, 
old Limousin centers continued to function. 



Pans, HAtel d’Evreux. P. Bullet's plan of the around floor. 1707 ( from A. 
Blunt, Art and Architecture in France: /300-j 700, Harmondstvorth, 19 34). 
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In the 17th century, Andr£ Charles Boulle and his pupils 
made furniture decorated with metal and inlay (pl. 444). In the 
following century, furniture became more intimate. The rococo 
style of the furniture of Louis XV is lively and capricious, 
featuring intarsia and bronze (e.g., works of Charles Cressent 
and Jean Francois Oeben) as well as lacquered or painted 
decoration (e.g., verms Martin , a preparation of green varnish 
with gold powder, used by the Martin family during Louis XV’s 
reign). Under Louis XVI, furniture style became purer and 
more restrained in form (e.g., work of Georges Jacob, pl. 449, 
and Jean Henri Riesencr, pl. 454). 

Under Louis XIV, even gold and silver were worked in the 
style of Lebrun (e.g., vases and silver candelabra made by Claude 
Ballin at the end of the reign). In the 18th century, under such 
masters as Thomas Germain, this art acquired considerable 
richness and demonstrated an elaborate and tasteful variety 
of form (sec gold- and silverwork). 

Medals, which had attracted some sculptors such as Guil- 
laume Dupr£ and Jean Warin at the beginning of the century, 
later became a manifestation of the monarchical style (e.g., 
the series of medals commemorating the most important events 
of the reign of Louis XIV). r I*hey remained in vogue in the 
18th century under such masters as Joseph Roetticrs and Jean 
Duvivier. 

At the end of the 17th century, utensils of solid gold and 
silver and ceramics (q.v.) became fashionable. Large factories 
were established to make these, and a diversity of plans and 
motifs were utilized*. 

Artists and riblioc. a. Architects. Francois Blonde l, 1617-86, 
expounded in his Cours d’ architecture (1675, 2d ed i6qK) strict 
classical and rationalist principles (ThB, IV, 1910, p. 135); Liberal 
Bruant , ca. 1635-07 (L. Hautcctrur, Histoire de Tarchitccture clas- 
sique cn France, II, Paris, 1943. PP- 5*8-25, 724); Robert de Cotte , 
1656-1735, brother-in-law of J H. Mansart, and his successor in 
1708 as first architect of the king (P. Marcel, Invcntairc des papiers 
de Robert de Cotte, Macon, 1906); Andre Le NStre (q\.); Antoine 
Le pautre, ca. 1621-91 (A. lilunt, Art and Architecture in France. 
1500-1700, Harmondsworth, 1954, pp. 162-64); Louts Le Vau (q.v.); 
Claude Perrauit (q.v.); Sebastten Le Prestre de Vauban , 1633-1707 
(J. Laz&rd, Vauban, Pans, 1934). 

b. Sculptors Frastfois Anguier , 1604-69 (A. Blunt, Art and Archi- 
tecture in France: 1500-1700, Harmondsworth, 1954, pp. 205-06); 
Mtchel Anguter, 1612-86, brother of Francois (A. Blunt, Art and 
Architecture in France: 1500-1700, Harmondsworth, 1954, pp. 205- 
06); Antoine Coysevox (q v.), 1640-1720, active in the second half 
of the reign of Louis XIV* (J. Du Seigneur, Coysevox ct sea ouvrages, 
Rev. univcrsclle des arts, I, 1H55, pp. 32-49; H. Jouin, Antoine Coy- 
sevox: sa vie et son eruvre, Paris, 1883; A. Hornet, Lcs bustes de 
Coysevox k la Bibliotheque Saintc-Genevieve, GBA, II, igao, pp 1- 
13; G. Keller-Dorian, Charles- Antoine Coysevox: Cat. raisonne, 
Paris, 1926; L. Benoist, Antoine Coysevox, Pans, 1930; P Frari- 
castel, La sculpture a Versailles, Pans, 1930); Dcsjurdtn ( Martin tan 
Bogaert ), 1640-94 (R Joscphson, Martin Drsjardin ct acs monu- 
ments de Louis XIV, Rev. de Tart, anc et mod., LI 1 1 , 1928, pp. 171 — 
91; P- Huisman, Les bustes de Pierre Mignard: Martin Dcsjardin, 
GBA, LI, 1958, pp. 267-72); F&n{ ms Girardon (q.v ); Pierre Le Gras, 
1629-1714; Pierre Le Gros 11 , 1666-1719 (F. Ingersoll-Smousc, 
Pierre Le Gros II, et lea sculptcurs franca ts a Rome vers la hn du 
XVII' necle, GBA, X, 1913, pp 203-17; G Baumgarten, IV- ri e 
Le Gros, artiste romaine, Paris, 1933; P D’Kspezel, Notes htsto- 
riques sur 1 ’rpuvre et la vie de Pierre Le Gros II, GBA, XII, 1934, 
pp. 14H -60; E P. Richardson, Three Masters of the Homan Baroque: 
Cortona, Ducjuesnoy, Le Gros, B of the Detroit Inst, of Art, XXII, 
1942 43, pp 10 16); Etienne Le Ifongre , 1628-90 (II. Puvis de Cha- 
vannes, J.ssai de revision des attributions de Versailles 1 les groupes 
d’mf.mts d< Le Hongre, Rev de Part anc. et mod., LXIII, 1933, 
pp. 210 24 >; Gaspurd Manx, d 1674 (M. E Sainte-Beuve, The 
MauHohuni of Casimn, King of Poland, GBA, XXXII, 1947, pp. 107- 
14. L J Ciprut , Deux dessms onginauv de Ouspard Marsy pour 
It tornbeau du R«»v C.isimir a St.-Germam-des-Prcs, GBA, LI I, 
19^8, pp $09-121, }• an-Baptiste Theodon, d 1713 

r Fainter s ( /nude Audran HI, painter of grotesques (C. D 
\Ioselius, I In* Carl Junan t rnnsu dt Collection of I.)rawings by 
Claude Audran, GB \, XX\ III, 194^, pp. 237-56); Francois Boucher 
(q.v.); Antoine Coypel (q \ ); Fran(m% l)r\pnrti'i, 16(11-1740, active 
also at the Court «it 1 *< » 1 ;i r 1 d (L llnurtiiq, L’afelier de Francois 
Desportes, GBA, LXII, 1920, pp 117-36; G Lrchevallicr-Chrvi- 
gnard, L’atelier de l'ranvois Dcsportes, Rev. de l ari anc et mod., 
XXXVI 11 , 1920, pp 164 74; A Blunt, Art and Architecture m 


France: 1500-1700, Harmondsworth, 1954, pp. 281-82); Claude 
Gillot, i673-i7aa (A. Valabrfcgue, Claude Gillot, GBA, XXI, 1899, 
pp. 385-96. XXII, 1899. PP- F. Boucher, Gillot et Watteau, 

GBA, VU1, 1933, pp. 165-78; P. La vail Autour de Claude Gillot, 
Rev. dc Part anc. et mod., XLVI, 1934, pp. 375~79. XLVII, 1915, 
pp. 132-38, XLVI1I, 1926, pp. 62-64; E. Dacier, Gillot, in L. Dimier, 
ed., l^es peintres frangais du XVIII* aifecle, I, Paris, Brussels, 1928, 
pp. 159-215; V. Populus, Claude Gillot, Paris, 1931; J. Polcy, Claude 
Gillot: Kin Beitrag zur franzdsischcn Kunstgeachichte dea XVI II. 
Jahrhunderts, Wttrzburg-Aumtihle, 1938); Jean Jouvenet (Jean III ), 
1644-1717 (ThB, XIX, 1926, p. 205); Charles de La fosse, 1636^ 
1716 (A. Blunt, Art and Architecture in France: 1500-1700, 
Harmondsworth, 1954. PP- *7* “74)*. Nicolas de largilUkre (q.v.); 
Charles Lebrun (q.v.); Pierre Mignard , 1606-68 (M. de Monville, 
La vie de Pierre Mignard, premier peintre du Roy . . . , Amsterdam, 
1731; C. A. Regnct, Pierre Mignard, K. und KQnstler, III, 1880, 
pp. 41—55; L. Hourticq, Le portrait de Mignard, Rev. de Tart anc. 
et mod., XXXIX, 1920, pp. 150-62; F. Bologna, Une eruvre de 
1 b jcuncste de Pierre Mignard et le probltme de sa formation, RArts, 
VIII, 1958, pp. 106-10); Jean-Baptiste Monnoyer , 1636-93 (ThB, 
XXV, 193*. P- 70; Robert Nanteuil , engraver, 1623-78 (P. Lacroix, 
Documents in^dirs sur les artistes fran^ais, VII: Robert de Nanteuil, 
Rev. univcrsclle des arts, III, 1856, pp. 169-72; T. H. Thorns*, 
The Drawings and Pastels of Nanteuil, Print Coll. Q., IV, 1914, 
pp. 326-61; E. Dacier, Nanteuil. Rev. de 1’art anc. et mod., XL\ , 
1924, pp. 292-96; C. Petitjean and C. Wickert, Catalogue de Tcruvre 
grave dr Robert Nanteuil, Paris, 1925; Y. Fromnch, Robert Nat - 
teuil, Paris, 1925; Y. Fromrich, Robert Nanteuil: dcsainatcur et 
pastelliste, GBA, XLIX, 1951, pp. 209-17); Jean-Baptiste Oudry , 
1686-1756 (P 80 1 del, Beitrftgc zur L^ebensgeschichte Jean Baptiste 
Oudrys, RcpfKw, XIII, 1890, pp. 80-110; J. Ixwqum, L’art fran* 
Vais ii la cour de Mccklembourg au XVIII* sitcle: Jean-Baptistr 
Oudry ct le Grund-Duc Christian-Eudwig, GBA, XXXVI, 1906, 
pp. 301-14; J. Locquin, Lc psysage dc France au d4but du XVII 1* 
siccle ct I’ceuvre de Jean-Baptiste Oudry, GBA, XL, 1908, pp. 5-80, 
J. Vergnet-Ruiz, Jean-Baptiste Oudry. in L. Dimier, ed., I^cs peintres 
fran^ais du XV r IJI* siecle, II, Pans, Brussels, 1930, pp. 135-94); Ilya- 
emthe Rtgaud (q.v .); Jean-Baptiste Santerrr , 1651 -1717 (ThB, XXIX, 
1935. P 429). 

The rococo. "Hie reaction against classicism became more 
intense after the death of Louis XIV. Society waa less 
austere, and for a time abandoned Versailles. During the 
Regency, the quarters of Saint-Germain and Saint-Honore, 
and also several chateaux (e.g., Champs) were built. These 
were the work of architects trained to some extent in 
the school of Mansart: Pierre Lassurence, Gabricl-Germain 
Boffrand (Fit;. 676), Jean Aubcrt, and Ange-Jacqucs Gabriel 
(q.v.), the last of whom continued the scries of places royaln. 
Buildings with two-story facades, slate roofs, and iron-grill- 
work balconies (somewhat wider than the French windows 
to which they were attached) were characteristic. Toward 
the middle of the 18th century, the characteristic roc at Ue or 
Louis XV style became easily recognizable. 'Hie curve is 
evident everywhere in designs of this period, and it is used 
both vertically and horizontally (pl. 420). The interior deco- 
ration, hot sene, and stucco ornaments arc full of caprice nnd 
refinement (e.g., Hotel de Soubise in Paris); though it was 
sometimes earned to an extreme by foreign decorators such 
as (idles Mane Oppenordt and Juste Aur£le Meis»onnier. The 



Nancy. Chateau dc la Malgrange. plan of G.-G. BofTmndV project, *7*® (/row* 
hurt at. Formes. composition et bit d' harmonic . IV, Paris . iQSSh 
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square of building! that Emmanuel Hdrd comtructed in Nancy 
for the former King of Poland, Stanislas 1 Leszczyrtski, marked 
the apogee of the style of Louis XV (pl. 419; I, fig. 647). 
Religious architecture followed the general stylistic movement; 
the work of Robert de Cottc at St-Denis, the Bishop's Palace 
at Verdun by Boffrand, and churches of basilican plan (e.g., the 
Madeleine at Besan^on by N. Nicole) afford examples. The 
decoration (e.g., wooden paneling, iron grillwork, painted and 
sculptured altarpieces) is characteristically in perfect harmony 
with the architecture of the churches of this period. 

Artists and bibliog. Gabriel-Germain Boffrand , 1667-1754, 
architect and engineer-theorist (L. Battifol, La construction dc Far* 
nenal au XVIII* si&cle et Gabriel Boffrand, Rev. de Fart anc. et 
mod. MX, 1931. PP* 205-16, LX, 193*. PP- *5“34i P Lavcdan, 
].c Pavilion de Chasac de Bouchcfort dans la for£t de Smgnes par 
Boffrand, Miac. Mo van Puyvclde, Brussels, 1949. PP 301-03); 
Angr-Jacques Gabriel (q.v.); Jean Lamour , architect, 1698-1771 
(A Halleys. Nancy, Pans, 1908). 

r rhe first half of the 18th century was characterized by 
a resumption of baroque caprice in sculpture as well. Exponents 
of this style are the brothers Nicolas and Guillaume Coustou 
U.g., Hones of Marly , at the entrance of the Champs Elys6es, 
near the Place de la Concorde in Paris, by Guillaume Coustou), 
Robert Le Lorrain {Horses of Phoebus Apollo , H6tel de Soubise, 
Baris), the Adam brothers (e.g.. Fountains of Neptune at Ver- 
sailles), and Michel-Ange Slodtz. In the same style are the 
brilliant and picturesque portrait busts by Jean Louis Lemoyne 
and Jean-Baptiste Lemoyne II, father and sun, and the later work 
of Jcan-Jacqucs Caffieri (e.g., busts at the Comldic Francaise). 
Works like these have assured the universal fame of French 
portrait sculpture. 

Artists and mm.ioc;. Adam, a family of sculptors from Mmnne: 
Lumber t Sigisbert Adam, 1700-59, trained in Rome, shared in the 
work on the Fountain of Neptune at Versailles His brother N uniat - 
Sibatticn Adam , 1705-78, decorated the H6tel de Souhisr in Paris and 
the tomb of Catherine Opahnska at Nancy. A third brother, Franfott 
Balthasar da spar d Adam, decorated the gardens of Sanssouci for 
Irederick the Great of Prussia (J. Cousin, Le* cr^atcurs de Pan* . 
I«amhert Sigisbert Adam, dit Adam FAin4, sculptcur: Nicolos-Sf- 
lidhtien Adam, dit Adam le Cadet, sculptcur, Rev. universelle des 
■>tts, XVI II, 1863-64, pp 215-28; 11 Thirion, Ms Adam et Clodion, 
Paris, 1885). C offer % , a family of sculptors and gem engravers of the 
17th and 18th centuries: Jean-Jacques Caffifrt , 1725-92 (J. J. Guiffrcv, 
bes Cafticn, Paris, 1877; ThB, V, 191 1, p. 350) Coustou, a family 
‘•f sculptor* irlated to Coysevox: Nicolas Coustou, 1658-1733, was 
at Versailles and Marly, Guillaume Coustou , 1677-1746; and 
Ins son Guillaume ('ousfou // (L. Dilke, Ms Coustou, GBA, XXV, 
J'/oi. pp. 5-14, 203-14) Robert Le Isirrain, sculptor (A. Blunt, 
\it and Architecture in France: 1500-1700, Ha nnond* worth, 1954. 
p 286, n 66; M. Beaulieu, Cn grand sculptcur m^connu: Robert M 
b< Train, M jardin des arts, XX, 1956, pp. 486-92). lemoyne, a family 

Parisian sculptors of the rococo period. Jean- Baptiste Lemoyne II, 
1704 78, was the most celebrated (I*. Mantz, Boucher, Lemoyne 
'• Vitinre, Pans, 1880; D. Nonnottc, Vie du peintre Francois Le- 
Hiovrit , Reunion de la Soc. des beaux arts, XXVI, 1902, pp. 520-40; 
I* Reuu, Les Mmovnc, Pans, 1927; J. Wilhelm, Franyoi* Lemoyne, 
(j P\, XX | , 1938, pp. 251-57; J. Wilhelm, Francois Lemoyne and 
Antomr Watteau, AQ, XIV, 1951, pp. 216-30; J. Mvy, Antoine 
et Francois Lemoyne, (iRA, LII, 1958, pp. 347~54)* ‘Vi* 
<be!-Ange Slodtz , sculptor, 1705-64, from 1728 in Rome as a pen- 
°f the French Academy (P. Glamorgan, Rcn^-Michcl, dit 
Mkhrl-Angc Slodtz, a propos du huste de Nicolas Vlcughcls, Mil. 
Ikrtaux, Paris, 1924, pp. 43-50; V. Golzio, M opere romanc di 
uiclielungclo Slodtz, Dcdaln, XI, 1931, pp. 383-92). 

1 he Regency period, characterized by the artistic predomi- 
nant* of Paris over Versailles and by 0 general relaxation of the 
‘'everitv preceding the Louis XIV period, consigned the criteria 
“! 1 7th century to oblivion. When Louis XV returned to 

' v rsa |Hes, the general tone was quite different. A new bourgeois 
taste favored the development of genre painting, and connections 
h* tween artist and public were established through regularly 
ntld Salons (see EXHIBITIONS). 

J‘‘ an Antoine Watteau (q.v.) — hardly equaled by his imi- 
tators Jean-Baptiste Pater and Nicolas Loncret (q.v.; pls. 4 i*> 
4 Lb for delicacy and inspiration — painted subjects of gallantry. 


The liveliness and pictorial brio of Fragonard (q.v.) recall 
Venetian painting and Rubens. 

Baroque decorative painting revived with the works of 
Francois Lemoyne, Charles Joseph Natoire, Charles Antoine 
Coypel (q.v.), and Francois Boucher (q.v.; pl. 416), all protdg£* 
of Mme de Pompadour. Portrait painting triumphed bril- 
liantly, if conventionally, with Charles Andrl (Carle) van Loo, 
Jean-Marc Nattier (pl. 415), and Louis Tocqu^ Jacques- 
\ndr6-Joseph Aved (Mme Crozat , Mus. of Montpellier) was 
a more sensitive artist, and the pastelliat Maurice Quentin 
de La "Four (q.v.; pl. 41 1) was superior to all the others. Pastel, 
cultivated also by Jean-Baptiste Perroneau and very typical of 
the times, flourished until the revolution. Those genres pre- 
viously considered “inferior" were raised in rank by the animal 
and still-Life painting of Jean-Baptiste Oudry and of Jean- 
Baptiste-Simcon Chardin (q.v.), whose work anticipated 
modem painting. 

Artists and bibliog Jacques- A ndrv -Joseph Aved, Painter, 170a- 
76 [J, Du Seigneur, Notice sur le peintre Aved, Rev. universelle des 
arts, XXI, 1865, pp. 357-61; P- Dorbec, M portraitiatc* Aved et 
Chardin portraitiste, GBA, XXXII, 1904, pp. 89-100, 215-24; 
G. Wildenatein, Aved, Pans, 1924; G. Wildcnatein, Premier sup- 
plement k lu biographic et au catalogue dc Jacques Andr£ Joseph 
Aved (1922-35), GBA, XIII, 1935. PP 1 5Q-72), Jean-Baptiste-Simdon 
Chardin (q.v.); Jran-Honore Fragonard (q.v.); Nicolas Lancret (q.v.); 
Maurice Quenltn dt Im Tour (q\ )\ Nicolas- Bernard Lepicie, painter, 
1735-84 (F. Ingenoll-Smouae, Nicolas- Bernard 1 ipicii, Rev. de 
Part anc ct mod , XLIH, 1922. pp. 39-43. 129-36, 36*; 78, XLVI, 
1924. pp 122-30, 217-28, L, 1926, pp. 293-96, LI, 192V, pp. 179- 
86, LI II. 1928, pp 152-70; P G Dreyfus and F. Ingcrsoll-Smouse, 
Catalogue raisonne de Firuvrc peint et des dcssins dc Nicolas-Bemard 
Mpici*, Paris, 1923); ('bar let Joseph Natoire, painter, 1700-77 (P. 
Clause), Natoire : peintic nimois. Paris, 1807; H. C’hcrvct, Charles- 
Joscph Natoire, Rev dr Part anc. ct mod, XXXI, 1912, pp. 193- 
204, 383-96; K. T. Parker, Charles- Joseph Natoire, Old Master 
Drawings, XXXVIII. 1935. pp. 28-29; F. Boyer, Catalogue raisonnd 
dr Fcruvrc de Charlc*- Joseph Natoire. peintre du roy, Arch, de 
Pan. hr., XXI. 1946-49, PP- 3*" *06; F Boyer, II pittorc Charles 
Natoire premiato alPAccadenua di S Luta, L'Urbc, 1954. PP 8-9; 
A. P de Mmmondc, L'imprompui du plafond ou FApoth£ose de 
St. Louis par Natoire, RArts, Mil, 1958, PP- 279-84; M. Slrullaz, 
R^cherches sur quelqucs dessins de Charles Natoire RArts, IX, 
*959. PP 65-70); Jean-Marc Nattier, painter, 1685-1766 (Vie de 
Jean-Marc Nattier par sa fille Madame Tocqu*, in L Dussieux 
and others, ad., Memnires inriiits sur les uitistcs fran^ais, II, Paris, 
1854, pp. 348-64; P. Mantz, Jean-Marc Nattier, GBA, XII, 1894, 
pp. 91-114; P de Nolhac, Nattier peintre des Meadames, filles de 
Louis XV, GHA. XIII, 1895, pp. 457-68, XIV, 1895, pp. 33-4*; 
F. Engerand, Nattier, peintre des favorites de Louis XV, Rev. de 
Part anc. ct mod.. II. 1897. PP- 327-34. 429-36; P. de Nolhac, Nattier, 
peintre de la cour de Louis XV, Pans, 1925); Jean-Baptiste Pater , 
painter, 1605-1736 (F. lngersoll-Smousc, Pater, Paris, 1928; ThB, 
XXVI, 1932, p. 294); Jean-Baptiste Perroneau , painter, 1715-83 
(M Tourneaux, Jean Baptiste Perroneau, GBA, XV, 1896, pp. 5-22, 
131-46, 309-20, 405-12; P. Ratouis de Limay. Jean Baptiste Perro- 
neau, Painter and Pastcllist, BM, XXXV 1, 1920, pp. 35~45. 65-72; 
L Vaillat and P. Ratouis de Limay, Jean Baptiate Perroneau, 2d cd., 
Pans, 1923; ThB, XXVI, 1932, pp 441-42); Louis Tocqui', painter 
in the manner of Nattier, 1696-1772 (P- Mantz, Louis Tocqui, 
GBA, XII, 1894, pp. 455-67; A. Doria, Louis Tocqu*, Paris, 1929); 
Jean- Francois de Troy, painter, 1679-1752 [\ r ic dr Jean- Francois 
De Troy, in L. Dussieux and others, ed., Memnires in4dits sur les 
artistes fran^ais, II, Paris, 1854, pp. 255-88; K. Dilke, Jean-Fran- 
901s Dc Troy, ct sa nvalittf avec Francis Mmovnc, GBA, XXI, 
1899, pp. 280-90; C. Philips, Jean Francois De Troy, BM, XXIX, 
1916, pp. 231-41; G. Bnerc, J.-F. de Troy, in L. Dimicr, ed., Les 
pemtres franvais du XVI 1 1* si&clc, II, Pans, Brussels, 1930, pp. 1-48; 
A. Griseri. in 11 Settccento a Roma (exhibition cat.), Rome, 1959, 
pp. 221-23]; Can Loo, a family of painters of Dutch origin. Jacques 
van Loo, 1614-70, was a portraitist Abraham van Lou, 1640-1713? 
lived in Aix-en-Provcnce. Of his two aons, Jean-Baptiste van Loo 
(1684- 1 745) worked in Piedmont and London; Charles Andr^ {Carle) van 
Loo (1705-65) succeeded in becoming painter to the King. Louis -Michel 
t an Loo (1707-71) was painter to the King of Spain, and his brother 
Charles- Am^dee- Philippe van Loo (1719-95) to the King of Prussia 
fD. Bardon, Vie dc Charles van Mo, Paris, 1765; A. Baudi di Veame, 
1 van Loo in Piemonte, Arch, storico dcll'artc, VI, 1893, pp. 333-68; 
C. Oulmont, Am£d£e van Loo, peintre du Roy dc Prusae, GBA, 
VIII, 1912, pp. 139-50, 223-34; A. Griseri, in II Settecento a Roma 
(exhibition cat.), Rome, 1959, p. 146]; Jean Antoine Watteau (q.v.). 
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About the middle of the 18th century, there waa another 
change in taste: rococo began to wane. This development 
coincided with the beginning of the excavations at Hercula- 
neum, and it was followed by a wave of classicism, at first 
moderate and in accordance with the spirit of the French court. 
One of the first manifestations of this return to severity appeared 
in religious architecture — in the facade of St-Sulpice, the 
work of the Italian Jean Nicolas Servandoni. Ange- Jacques 
Gabriel and Jacques Soufflot (qq.v.) were the two most prom- 
inent architects at the end of the reign of Louis XV. Gabriel 
refined the style inherited from Mansart; the masses are lighter 
and the decoration is more discreet in Gabriel's designs. Sculp- 
ture and especially painting were represented by many out- 
standing artists. In painting, a reaction took place against the 
decorateurs galants and against the capricious and vivacious 
style discussed above. In sculpture, however, there was a 
certain revival of the baroque spirit, above all in the deco- 
ration of gardens (e.g., Fountain of Neptune at Versailles, by 
the Adam brothers; Horses of Marly , by Coustou). 

Neoclassicism and the Empire. The general return to 
the antique first appeared in architecture toward 1750 in the 
work of Jacques Soufflot (q.v.) of Lyons, who devoted^himself 
almost entirely to the building of Ste-Gcncvi&ve (now known 
as the Pantheon) in Paris (pl. 422). Ange- Jacques Gabriel 
(q.v.), a descendant of Mansart and more of a traditionalist, 
ignored the Italian 'influence; he was the master of a delicate 
and refined style exemplified in the Ecole Militaire and the 
Place de la Concorde in Paris, the Chateau of Compi&gne, and 
the Petit Trianon (pl. 421). His art was a prelude to the devel- 
opment of the style of Louis XVI, which was adopted with 
growing vigor by Jacques-Denis Antoine (e.g., H6tel des Mon- 
naiesr, Paris), Victor Louis (e.g., Grand Theatre, Bordeaux; 
garden and galleries of the Palais-Royal, Paris), and Fran^ois- 
Joseph Belanger (e.g., Bagatelle, Paris), reaching a peak of 
austerity with the '.'rationalist" constructions of Claude Nicolas 
Ledoux (q.v.; Salines d'Arc at Arc-et-Senans in the Franche- 
Comtd; the Barri&res, or customs buildings, at the gates of 
Partis tW Rotonde de la Villette, pl. 422). 

Artists and bibliog. Franfois-Joseph Belanger , architect, 1774- 
1818 (A. Loiseau, Notice historique sur Francois- Joseph Bellanger, 
Paris, 1818); Claude Ledoux (q.v.); Jacques Soufflot (q.v.). 

In sculpture, the return to simplicity was heralded toward 
the middle of the 18th century by Edmc Bouchardon. Jean 
Pigalic (q.v.), his pupil, and Etienne Maurice Falconet (q.v.; 
PL. 417) helped to assure the transition from the baroque to 
classicism. At the end of the artcien regime , Augustin Pajou, 
Clodion (q.v.; pl. 418), whose statuettes take galanterie for 
their subjects, and Pierre Julien were among the sculptors 
inspired by the antique. Jean Antoine Houdon (q.v.), the 
greatest of the French neoclassic sculptors, united in his por- 
traiture formafsobriety and psychological sensibility (e.g., statue 
of Voltaire; bust of Diderot). 

Artists and bibliog. Edme Bouchardon , sculptor, 1698-1769 
(A Hoscrot and E. Muntz, Pieces relatives aux portraits du sculpteur 
Edmc Bouchardon . . . , N. arch, de Tart Fr., IV, 1876, pp. 390-94; 
A. Roserot, La statue 6qucstrc de Louis XV par Edmc Bouchardon, 
GBA, XVII, 1897, pp. 195-213, 377-90, XVIII, 1897, pp. 159-70; 
A. Roserot, La vie et l'cruvre d’Edme Bouchardon en Italic, GBA, 
XL, 1908, pp. 17-37; A. Roserot, Edmc Bouchardon, Paris, 1910); 
Clodion fq \ ); Etienne Maurice Falconet (q.v.); Jean Antoine Houdon 
(q.v.); Pierre Juhen (A. Pascal, Pierre Julien^ sculpteur, GBA, I, 
1903, pp. 409-12; A. Pascal, Pierre Julien sculpteur, sa vie et son 
rruvre, Paris, 1904; ThB, XIX, 1926, pp. 307-08); Augustin Pajou , 
classical sculptor under Louis XVI and the Revolution, 1730-1809 
(J. Le Brrton, Notice histonquc sur la vie ct les ouvragea de Pajou 
sculpteur, Rev. univcraellc des arts, XVI, 1862, pp. 125-35; H. Stein, 
Augustin Pajou, Paris, 1912); Jean Ptgalle (q.v.). 

In the second half of the 18th century, painting returned 
to a more natural simplicity under the aegis of the antique. 
Jean B. Greuze (q.v.) put his realistic art at the service of sen- 
timent and philosophy, interpreting the taste of the bourgeoisie 


in "moral" scenes inspired by reality (see pl. 415). The works 
of portraitists Elisabeth Vig^e-Lebrun and the Drouais family 
pointed to the abandonment of the rococo tradition. 

Louis Gabriel Moreau the Elder and Joseph Vemct, painters 
of marine and port scenes, often imbued their works with a 
poesy which foretold the romantic movement. By comparison, 
the works of Hubert Robert (q.v.), a painter of ruins, who 
was inspired by Giovanni Paolo Pannini, seemed by the light- 
ness of the artist’s touch to be still rococo in feeling (see pl. 423). 

Among the masters of drawing and engraving were Charles- 
Nicolas Gorbin and Gabriel de Saint-Aubin. The former illus- 
trated the fetes of Louis XV, the latter, Parisian life. Joseph 
Marie Vien, in his search for antique purity, anticipated the 
neoclassic art of his pupil Jacques Louis David (q.v.; pl. 424). 

Artists and bibliog. Jacqusts Louts David (q.v.). Drouais , a 
family of painters, including Hubert Drouais , 1699-1767, and Fran- 
cois -Hubert Drouais , 1727-75, pupil of Boucher, Academician and 
fashionable portraitist under Louis XVI (F. de Villara, Les trois 
Drouais, Rev. universelle dea arts, X, 1859, pp. 301-14; P. Dor bee, 
Les Drouais, Rev. de Fart anc. et mod., XVI, <904, pp. 409^20, 
XVII, 1905, pp. 53-66; C. Gabillot, Les trois Drouais, GBA, XXXIV, 
1905. PP 177-94, 288-98, 384-400, XXXV, 1906, pp. 153-J4 
246-58; G. Wildenatein, A propos des portraits points par Frsri. 
9ois-Hubert Drouais, GBA, LI, 1958, pp. 97-104). Jean A 
Greuze (q.v.). Louis Gabriel Moreau the Elder , 1739-1805, among 
the best of the landscapists (A. Moreau, Lea Moreau, Paris, 1893; 
E. C. Francis, J. M. Moreau, Print Coll. Q., XIII, 19*0. PP* *11-36; 

G. Wildenatein, Louis Gabriel Moreau, Paris, 1923). Hubert Robert 
(q.v.). Gabriel de Saint- Aubin (E. Dacier, Gabriel de St. Aubin: 
peintre, desainateur ct graveur, a vole., Paris, Brussels, 1929-31; 
E. Dacier, Gabriel de St. Aubin et Sebastian Mcrcier, Rev. de Fart 
anc. et mod., LVI, 1929, pp. 179-92). Joseph Fernet t 1714-80, 
landscapist. His son Charles Fernet, 1758-1836, wai also a painter, 
as waa the latter’s son Horace Fernet , 1789-1863, noted for his paint* 
ings of military subjects [H. Delaborde, Le paysage et lea pays** 
gistes en France au XVI II* sifede, I: La peinturc de marine, Joseph 
Vemct, Etudes, II, 1864, pp. 43-9*; L. Lagrange, Joaeph Vcmet et 
la peinture du XVIII* sitcle, Paris, 1864; A. Dayot, Les Veroet, 
Pans, 1898; R. Montesquiou, Lea trois Vemct, GBA, XX, 1898, 
pp. 77-85; F. Ingcrsoll-Smousc, Joseph Vemct: peintre de marine, 
2 vo la., Paris, 1926; G. Briganti and N. di Carpcgna, in II Scttecento 
a Roma (exhibition cat.), Rome, IQ59» PP- 225-27]. Jo**pb Marie 
Fien , 1716-1809, pupil of Natoire and J.-F. de Troy, master of 
David [J. Du Seigneur, Notice sur Joseph Marie Vien, Rev. univer- 
selle des arts, XVIII, 1863, pp. 20-39; F. Aubert, Joaeph Mane 
Vien, GBA, XXII, 1867, pp. 180-90, 282-94, 493-5®7» XXIII. 
1867, pp. 157-87, 297-310, 470-82; A. Griscri, in 11 Scttcccnto a 
Roma (exhibition cat.), Rome, 1959, pp. 227-28]. Elisabeth Vigri- 
Lebrun , 1755-1842. daughter of the paatellist Vig6c. A painter's! 
the court of Louis XVI, she emigrated m 1790. going first to Italy, 
then to Russia (C. Fillet, Madame Vig6c Le brun, Paris, 1890. 

H. Bouchot, Unc artiste fran^aiae pendant Femigratton: Madamt- 
Vigee Le Brun, Rev. de Fart anc. et mod., Ill, 1898, pp. 51-62. 
219-30; P. dc Nolhac, Madame Vigcc Lc Brun, peintre de la reine 
Marie-Antoinette, Fans, 1908; L. Hauteccrur, Madame Vig6e D 
Brun, Faria, 1926). 

The 19TH century. The revival of religious architecture 
after the Restoration led to a weakening of the neoclaaaic styk 
(e.g., Church of Notre-Dame-de-Lorette in Paris, by Louis 
Hippolyte Lebas). Imitation of Italian Renaissance architecture 
(Ecole des Beaux Arts, by Felix-Louis- Jacques Duban) and 
a revival of interest in the Gothic style (e.g., works of 
Emmanuel Viollct-le-Duc) produced eclectic designs. This 
eclecticism lasted into the Second Empire, when rich deco- 
rative effects were sought, as in the Trinite church by Theodore 
Ballu and the Op£ra by Charles Gamier (q.v.) — both in Paris- 
Meanwhile, France and England were the first nations to adop* 
new building materials such as iron, thus initiating the modern 
movement in architecture (see European modern movements)^ 

The neoclassic theory of sculpture was represented during 
the periods of the revolution and the Empire by Antoine Dew* 
Chaudct and Pierre Cartellier, who produced numerous atatucs, 
many of which are now at Versailles, of important personages 
and generals. After the Restoration a new kind of scnsuM 1 > 
appeared in the works of James Pradier. The romantic jn° v ^ 
ment was represented by David d ’Angers — a creator of.fl^ 
figures full of movement (e.g., statue of Marshal Ney, Paris) 
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by Francois Rude (q.v.; Marseillaise on the Arc de Triomphe 
de l’Etoile, Paris), and by the naturalistic animal sculptor An- 
toine Louis Barye (q.v.). The romantic spirit survived to 
a certain degree to influence, at the end of the century and in 
opposition to official academicism, two great sculptors; Jean- 
Baptiste Carpeaux (q.v.), whose portrait busts and lively groups 
adorned the brilliant period of the Second Empire (e.g., The 
Dance at the Oplra; Flora with Dancing Cupids in the Louvre); 
and Rodin (q.v.), the realist-impressionist and interpreter 
of human passions (e.g., Gates of Hell ; statue of Balzac in 
Paris). 

The apostle of neoclassic painting was Jacques Louis David 
(q.v.; PL. 424); Anne Louise Girodet-Trioson and Jean Ignacc 
Isidore Girard (called "Grandville") were followers. Picrre- 
pgul Prud’hon (q.v.), with his languid grace, and A. J. Gros 
(q.v.), the vigorous painter of battles — in his color already 
an exponent of romanticism — escaped David’s influence. The 
neoclassic vogue found new support in Ingres, in his pupil 
Theodore Chas*6riau, and even in Corot (qq.v.) at certain 
moments. From 1 830 on, the romantic current ran in opposition 
to the neoclassic trend. The principal exponents of the romantic 
style were Delacroix and G£ricault(qq.v.); the so-called ’'Oriental- 
ist'’ painters Prosper-Georges-Antoine Marilhat, Alexandre Ga- 
briel Decamps, and Eugene Fromentin (pl. aoi) belonged (to 
the movement. Realism appeared after the political revolution 
of 1848 with Courbet (q.v.) aa its flag bearer, while at the same 
time Paul Gavami and Honors Daumier (q.v.) developed 
caricature and propaganda painting. Jean Francois Millet 
(q.v.) — painter, pastcllist, and engraver — was one of a number 
of artists who sought to go directly to nature. They painted 
in the forest of Fontainebleau, in the vicinity of Rarbizon, 
whence the name of that school was derived which, led by 
Theodore Rousseau (q.v.), included among its adherents Jules 
Dupr£, Chsrles-Fran9ois Daubigny (q.v.). and Narcisse Diaz 
de la Pefta. Successive artistic movements in France acquired an 
international character and made Paris the artistic center of 
the Western world. For these developments see: cubism and 
FUTURISM; EUROPEAN MODERN MOVEMENTS; FAUVRS; IMPRES- 
SIONISM. 

Artists and bibliog. TModore Ballu, architect, 1817-74 (P. S*- 
diii 4 , Th&xiore Ballu, Paris, 1886); Antoine Louis Barye (q.v.); Jean- 
Baptiste Carpeaux (q.v.); Pierre Cartellier, 1757-1831 (ThB, VI, 
if)i2, p HqV, Theodore ChatsJriau (q.v.); Jean- Baptist e-C amille Coral 
lqv.>; Gustave Courbet (q v.); Chari ft- Francois Daubigny (q.v); 
Honor J Daumier (q.v.); Alexandre Gabriel Decamps (A Moreau, 
Decamps rt non cruvrc, Paris, 1869; C. Clement, Decamps (Lrs 
artistes cllchrrs), Pans, » 886] ; Engine Delacroix (q.v.); Eugene Fro - 
mentin, 1820-7(1 (L. Gonsc, Eugene Fromentin, peintre et ecnvain, 
PiiriK, 1881; W. Hiirgcr, Kugene Fromentin, Kunstkritik, III, 1908 
PP lib-22; M. Schapiro, Fromentin as a Critic, Partisan Rc\ , XVI, 

1 W, pp. 25-51); Charles Garnict (q v ); Paul Gavami (Guillaume 
Sulpice Chevalier ), engraver and lithographer, 1804-66 ( J. Armclhaut 
and I Uocher, LVruvrc de Gavnrni, Paris, 1873; (’. Duplesins, Gavami, 
I’aris, 1876; J. and E. dc Goncourt, Gavami: L'homme et Piruvrc, 
1 ‘ans, 1S79; R. J. Wickendcn, Gavarni, Print Coll. Q., V, I 9 ! 5 . 
PP S9~8j; P. A. Lcmoianc, I>« vie ct Part romanlique: Gavami, 
piintrc et lithogruphe, 2 vola., Pant, 1924-28; J. Adhemar, Guvnrni 
(exhihitmn cat.), Paria, 1954]; Jean Ignacc Indore Gerard , called 
< irutulville , 1803-47 (L. Garcin, Grandville, vitionaire, surrealist*:, 
'xpressionutc, GBA, XXXIV, 1948, pp. 435-4»; L. Muntz, Cher 
die Hildersprachc von J can -Ignacc- Isidore Gerard, dii Grandville, 
Ahe und neuc K., Ill, 1954, pp. 133-54); Jean Lows Gericault (q.v.); 
Anne Louis Girodet-Ttioton , 1767-1824 (ThB, XIV, 1921, p. 180); A. J. 
(*rn (q v ). i lOU j s Hippolyte Lebat, architect, 1782-1867 (L. Vaudoyer, 
N» f ice histonquc sur la vie ct les ouvrages de M. Ix* Bas, Pans, 
1869); Jean Franfuis Millet (q.v.); James Pradier , sculptor, 1790-1852 
» ^ Ve,lnier . Jean Jacques Pradier, statuaire, Geneva, 1922); Pierre - 
I aul Ihrud'hon (q.v.); Auguste Rodin (q.v.); Theodore Rousseau (q.v.); 
brunfois Rude (q.v.); Engine Emmanuel Viollet-U-Duc (q.v.). 

Frontier influences. The Italian and Flemish influences 
on french art have already been alluded to above, but the 
more particular influences which operated at and about the 
french frontiers must also be mentioned. The northeast 
region,^ French Flanders and Artois, was detached politically 
from France in the 15th century and thereafter remained in 


Spanish hands until the time of Louis XIV. The region was 
subject to the influence of northern art during this long period* 
The complicated flamboyant style persisted to the 16th century, 
after which architecture, for example, became Dutch and 
Flemish in its affinities, and heavy brick buildings became 
common. 

The easternmost region, Alsace, was influenced in the 12th 
century by Rhenish art. German Gothic was combined with 
the style of Champagne in the design of the Strasbourg Ca- 
thedral. At the end of the Middle Ages, German influence in 
architecture, painting, and stained glass was predominant. City 
architecture (wooden houses with loggias and steeply pitched 
roofs) remained central European in spirit until the end of the 
1 8th century. 

To the south, in Provence, Italian influence was felt. The 
Romanesque sculpture of this region resembles that of northern 
Italy. In the 15th century, Sienese painters worked at the 
papal court in Avignon; and in the 17th century, the art of 
Pierre Puget was subject to Genoese influences. Many of 
La Valfcni&re’s baroque buildings were erected along the Rhone 
Valley as far up from the coast as Lyons. The provinces (Savoy, 
Nice) that were united with France in the 19th century belong 
in large part in the Italian sphere (e.g., paintings of the Brla 
family, baroque architecture). 

In the region of the Pv enees, a close bond to Catalan art 
was evident in the 1 ith and 12th centuries (Romanesque cloisters, 
wall paintings). In Perpignan is found a type of Gothic which 
is connected with the temporary Aragonese rule Toulouse 
and lower Languedoc were subject to Spanish and Italian 
influences. There is rich Renaissance architecture in Toulouse; 
palaces d gypteries were built in Montpellier in the 17th century; 
and baroque taste was in evidence everywhere. 

In the region of the eastern Pyrenees, a religious art typical 
of the Basque country (churches w'ith ambulatories) was found 
and was common to both sides of the mountains. 

French art outside France. Except in the 16th century, 
when France yielded entirely to Italian art styles, French in- 
fluence in the art of Europe has always been very important. 
r rhcre are various reasons why this should be so. In die 12th 
century, the Cluniacs and the Cistercians played an important 
role in spreading the Romanesque style in its Burgundian phase; 
in the 13th century, France developed the art of the cathedrals 
(architecture, sculpture, stained glass); from the middle of the 
17th century, the French monarchical style (Versailles, royal 
palaces) flourished, and in the 18th century the Parisian style 
affected all fields of art. Manx academies were founded, and 
factories on a French model sprang up in many European 
countries. For the past hundred years, the major tendencies 
of French art — which were centered in Paris — have spread 
throughout all the world. 

In Italy, Cistercian churches of Burgundian type are found 
at S. Galgano near Siena and at Fossanova (VI, PL. 331). 
French influence is apparent in the Cathedrals of Siena, Genoa, 
and Milan; while the southern Gothic architectural style wa9 
imported into the Angevin Neapolitan dominions. During the 
revival of sculpture, the inspiration of Provence and of the 
earlier French Gothic was evident in Parma and in Pisa. At 
the end of the 16th century, various French artists worked in 
Italy; as a result, France's artistic tics with that country were 
strengthened. French artists collaborated in several of the 
Papacy’s important artistic enterprises, such as the tomb of 
Innocent XI in St. Peter’s by Pierre Etienne Monnot, the 
decoration of the GesCi in Rome by Pierre Legros, the statue 
of St. Bruno in St. Peter’s by Michel-Ange Slodtz, and another 
statue of St. Bruno in S. Maria degli Angeli by Jean Antoine 
Houdon. In architecture, the style of Versailles was reflected 
at Turin (i.e., works of Robert de Cottc), Parma, and at Caserta, 
near Naples. 

The French monastic orders exercised a definite influence 
in Spain through their pilgrimages to Santiago de Compostela, 
whose great church is purely French. The Cathedral of Avila 
is derived from Burgundian Romanesque, while the Cathedrals 
of Burgos, Toledo, and L£on (VI, pls. 304-306) derive from 
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those of the Ile-de-France. In the 14th century, Catalonia was 
dominated by the Gothic architecture of Languedoc. In the 
15th century, Burgundian sculptors worked in Spain (e.g., 
Philippe de Bourgogne, in Toledo called Felipe Vigamy). With 
the accession of the Bourbons to the Spanish throne, Spain 
entered into the French sphere. Evidence of this influence 
may be found in the projects of Robert de Cotte for the Spanish 
royal palaces; in the gardens of La Granja, adorned with French 
sculpture; and in the presence at the Spanish court of such 
painters as Louis-Michcl van Loo. At a later date, the director 
of the Academia de San Fernando was a Frenchman, Robert 
Michel. French influence lasted throughout the 19th century. 

In Portugal, the Romanesque churches of the monastic 
orders were related either to the Burgundian types or to those 
of southwestern France (e.g., the Portuguese Church of Al- 
coba^a). In the 15th century, there were many French sculptors 
in Portugal, such as Nicolas Chanterene, Jean de Rouen, and 
Philippe Oudart (Felipe Udark). In the 18th century, the typical 
French place toy ale has its counterpart in the Pra^a do Comcrcio 
in Lisbon. The decorative arts of France, and in particular 
French jewelry, were much in vogue at the Portuguese court. 

French Gothic art was transplanted in a fairly pure state 
into Flanders and the Low Countries generally, as Ste-Gudule 
in Brussels and the Cathedral of Utrecht bear witness. In the 
17th century, several French artists sojourned there, among 
them Philippe de Champaignc, Adam Frans Van der Meulen, 
Nicolas de Largilli£re, the sculptor Michel-Ange Slodtz, and 
the medalist Joseph Roettiers. In the 18th century the sculptor 
Martin van der Bogaert (who became known as Desjardins) 
came from Holland to France as did the painters of the Van 
Loo family, who were followed in the 19th century by Johan 
Jongkind and, finally, Vincent Van Gogh (q.v.). 

French influence was kept alive in a reverse direction by 

residence in Belgium of certain Parisian artists, among them 
the architects Nicolas Barrd and Bamab£ Guimard, who de- 
signed the* Place Royale at Brussels, the painter Jacques Louis 
David, and the sculptor Francois Rude, the last two exiles 
in Belgium. 

The art of the French cathedrals is reflected in England 
in Canterbury Cathedral (built by William of Sens) and in 
Westminster Abbey. In the 14th century, the sculptors Andre 
Beauneveu (q.v.) and Jean de Liege worked both in France 
and in England. Later, political events brought many French 
artists to London, such as the. sculptor Hubert Le Sueur at 
the beginning of the 17th century (who executed the equestrian 
statue of Charles I at Charing Cross); the sculptor Louis Fran- 
cois Roubilliac, a pupil of Nicolas Coustou; and also a number 
of French tapestry weavers. 

In the Middle Ages during the period at which the Gothic 
style was beginning to appear, French artistic influence was 
felt in Central Europe. The style of Laon (VI, i*ls. 295, 296) 
influenced the design of the Cathedral of Bamberg, and the 
sculptures there (VI, PL. 36^) derived from those of Reims 
(Vi, pl. 350). Cologne Cathedral (VI, pls. 321, 322) was in- 
spired by the Cathedral of Amiens (VI, pls. 296, 290, 300). 
In Saxony and W r cstphalia, the Angevin type of church w-ith 
a barrel vault was favored. After the Thirty Years' War, French 
art was more or less in competition, according to the region 
concerned, with national or Italianizing formulas. 

Court attachments and the prestige of Louis XIV united to 
impose French architecture on the Rhenish electors at Cologne, 
as in the Chateau of Bonn, bv Robert de Cotte; at Mainz, 
as id the Chateau La Favorite, by C iabriel-Germain Boffrand; 
and in the Palatinate, as in the Grand-Ducal Palace at Mann- 
heim, bv Nicolas de Pigage. 

Trench influence extended also to Baden and W'iirttemherg 
m southern Germane ' 1 ’here are buildings in Karlsruhe and 
Stuttgart by Pierre Louis Philippe de La Gu^piere, and the 
plans tor Schlvissheim were drawn up by Robert de Cotte. 
1 he Castle at Wurzburg was inspired hv Versailles and built 
according to the plans of De Cotte and Boffrand. In the 18th 
century, the architect Francois de Cuvilhcs was responsible for 
the Resident of Munich. Various tapestry and porcelain facto- 
ries, similar to those of France, also appeared in Germany. 


The court art of Saxony in the 17th and 18th centuries was 
strongly influenced by French art; and the Academy at Dresden 
was directed by Frenchmen. 

In Prussia, the Great Elector turned to Jacques- Francois 
Blondel for the plans of the Arsenal of Berlin. The revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes placed a number of Protestant artists 
at the service of Prussia. In the 18th century, Frederick II 
(the Great) imitated the Trianon in building Sanssouci. He 
called to his court two members of the Adam family and named 
as his principal painters Antoine Peane and Charles- Am£d6e- 
Philippe van Loo. The same influence may be observed in 
the small courts of Cassel and Mecklenburg. By contrast, 
few German artists were attracted to Paris. The Rhenish cab- 
inetmakers Jean Francois Ocbcn and Jean Henri Riesener, 
masters of French furniture making under I^ouis XV and 
Louis XVI (see furniture), have been mentioned above. 

In i8th-century r Austria, it was first the personal initiative 
of Eugene, Prince of Savoy, then that of Francis of Lorraine 
and the Empress Maria Theresa, that brought about the im- 
portation of French art into a country whose artistic sympathies 
and ties had been with Italy. Parisian artists decorated the 
Belvedere in Vienna and directed the Imperial Academy of 
Art; later Nicholas Jadot built the University' of Vienna. 

In Hungary, the spread of Gothic was associated with th* 
appearance there of French architects, among them Villard 
de Honnccourt. In 13th-century Bohemia the Cistercians played 
an important role in the introduction of Gothic architecture. 
King John of Luxemburg and the emperor Charles IV made 
14th-century Prague a center of Parisian and Avignoncsc art, 
particularly painting. 

In Switzerland, the Cathedrals of Lausanne and Geneva 
were of the pure French type. In the 15th century, Switzerland 
was artistically dependent on Burgundy. In the classical, 
period taste was dictated by French artists; the architects Jacques- 
Francois Blondel and Jacques-Denis Antoine are examples. 
Among the Sw iss artists who migrated to France were, in the 
17th century, the brothers Keller, who were responsible for 
statues at Versailles; and in the 18th century, the paatellist 
Jean Ftienne Liotard (pl. 201). 

In the Middle Ages, Cistercian art spread into Scandinavia 
In Denmark, the Cathedral of Roskilde was inspired by that 
of Amiens. In the 18th century, statues of Christian V bv 
Abraham-C^sar Lamoureaux and of Frederick V by Jacques 
Francois Joseph Saly w'ere executed; further, an academy on 
the Parisian model was founded. In Sweden, Etienne de Bon- 
neuil’s work at the Cathedral of Uppsala recalls French Gothic 
In the 17th and 18th centuries, the Francophile Tessin famih 
exercised considerable influence. Nicholas Tessin built the 
palace at Stockholm, which was decorated by French artists. 
The Frenchman P. H. Larchevfcque made a statue of Guatavus 
Adolphus. Among the Swedish artists active in France were 
Alexander Roslin in the 18th century and Anders Leonard 
Zorn, a painter and engraver, in the 19th century'. 

French influence was first felt in Poland during the reign 
of Stanislas Augustus II (1764). Victor Louis drew the plans 
for the palace at Warsaw. Pupils of Jean Pigalle (q.v.) and the 
pastellist Jean- Baptiste Perroneau were called to Poland. The 
painter Alexander Kucharski, who acquired some fame b> 
doing the last portraits of Mane Antoinette, was of Polish origin. 

The journey of Peter the Great to Western Europe in 1697" 
98 marked the opening of Franco- Russian artistic relations. 
"The monarch entrusted to the architect Alexandre Jean-Baptistc 
l^e Blond the whole project for the laying out of the new capital, 
St. Petersburg, and he founded a tapestry factory on the model 
of the Gobelin works. Under the empresses Elizabeth Petrovna 
and Catherine the Great, French art enjoyed the highest pres- 
tige, and French standards imposed themselves. The Academy 
of Fine Arts in St. Petersburg was founded in 1768; pupils 
received scholarships for study in Paris. Jean Baptiste Vallin 
de lu Mothe (who designed the Palace of the Academies at 
St. Petersburg), the painter Iyouis-Jcan-Fran^ois Lagren^e, the 
sculptors Nicolas- Franvois Gillet, and Falconet all worked at 
the Russian court. Falconet made the equestrian statue of 
Peter the Great in St. Petersburg. The architects Charles- 
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Louis CWrisseau, Charles de Wailly, and Jean-Rodolphe Per- 
ronet were all asked for various plans; and Houdon received 
commissions from Catherine the Great. Later events notwith- 
standing. French influence persisted into the 19th century. 

French artistic influence extended to the United States 
of America and waa decisive after the Revolutionary War. 
This is clearly observable in the classical architecture of Wash- 
ington and in various state capitols. Houdon went to America 
to execute a statue of Washington. In the 19th century, the 
commissions given to French artists were numerous. Puvis de 
Chavannes (q.v.) decorated the Boaton Public Library and 
Frriltric Auguste Bartholdi made hia famous Statue 0/ Liberty. 
On the other hand, many American artists studied in France 
and associated themselves with the French school, among them 
Whistler and Mary Cassatt (qq.v.). 

The prestige of French art was also great in Latin America 
toward the middle of the 19th century, though there it was in 
competition with Spanish influence. Among examples of French 
works in South America are the statue of Donr Pedro I (18*6) in 
Rio de Janeiro, by Louis Valentin Elias Robert, and the statue 
ot Carlos Marla de Alvear in Buenos Aires, by Emile-Antoine 

hour tie lie. 

In the Latin East, French influence showed itself as a result 
Ot the crusades. In such churches as the Holv Sepulcher 
that ol I anus in Syria, and St. John at Acre, the Frankish 
kingdom adopted the structural and decorative principles of 
the Romanesque and Gothic styles, especially those of south- 
western and southern France. The crusader's fortresses, such 
as U Crac des Chevaliers, are among the most admirable monu- 
ment. of the French Gothic style. In the 14th century, on 
he island of Cyprus (q.v.), the last refuge of the crusaders. 
Gothic buildings such as the Cathedrals of Famagusta and 
Nicosia were erected which reflected the art of Champagne. 
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FRIEDRICH, Caspar David. German romantic painter 
(b. Grcifswald, Sept. 5, 1774; d. Dresden, May 7, 1840). Fried- 
rich’s family originated in Silesia but moved from there to 
Greifswald on the Baltic Sea. There Friedrich’a art was deeply 
influenced by the feeling of limitless space in the landscape. An 
inborn tendency to melancholy was greatly strengthened when 
his brother died in an attempt to save Friedrich from drowning. 

His artistic career was made easy in every respect by his 
family. From 1794 to 1798, Friedrich visited the Academy of 
Copenhagen, where he studied architectural drawing. In 1798, 
he moved to Dresden, then the most important art center of 
Germany. There he met the painters Friedrich von Olivier, 
J. C. Dahl, and Philippe Otto Runge (the last-named hav- 
ing been the foremost theoretician of romanticism). Through 
them and the poets Ludwig Tieck and Novalis, Friedrich be- 
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came deeply involved in the romantic movement* He received 
a prize for two sepia drawings in the competition sponsored 
by Goethe in 1805. Five years later, he became a member of 
the Berlin Academy, and in 1816 a member of the Dresden 
Academy. He married in 1 8x8 and became assistant professor 
of the Dresden Academy in 1824. 

Friedrich’s important work began in 1807 when he completed 
an altarpiece, The Cross on the Mountain (Dresden, Gem&lde- 
gal.), for the chapel of the castle of Count Thun at D££in. 
This painting shows a small yet dominating cross on top of a 
steep rock formation under a beautiful evening sky, a most 
characteristic treatment of an intrinsically Christian subject 
within a cosmic landscape uniting earth and heaven. It expresses 
in a new way the old idea that Christ is the light of the world. 

Although Friedrich's many paintings can be divided into 
groups, they cannot be connected with different chronological 
periods because throughout his life Friedrich’s works were 
unusually similar to one another in composition and technique. 

Many of Friedrich’s works can be classified as realistic, 
since they are attempts to show a certain view just as it really 
was, e.g., The Meadows near Greifstvald (1820-30; Hamburg, 
Hamburger Kunsthalle). The uncompromising way in which 
the flatness of the landscape is emphasized in this work sur- 
passes even the Dutch masters of the 17th century. 

The beautiful city view of The Walls of Greifstvald (Ham- 
burg, Hamburger Kunsthalle) is again an astonishingly realistic 
representation, but the man — seen from the back — near the 
foreground of the painting and the raven fluttering around the 
church steeple create a somber mood. This picture leads us 
toward the works which represent more overtly his artistic 
credo of willful creations of the fancy: 44 If you want to be an 
artist . . . watch the voice of your soul because it is art within 
yourself,” or again, “You shall keep holy every pure emotion 
of your soul; you shall esteem holy every pious presentiment. 
In an exalted hour it will become visible form and this form 
is your work.” Typical of works in this category are the two 
views of the abandoned monastery of Eldena, near Grcifswald 
(one now destroyed; the other in Berlin, Nationalgal.). Both 
are somber winter landscapes, their desolation and loneliness 
emphasized by leafless trees and a funeral in one painting and 
by the silent figure of a monk in the other. 

This somber mood is also expressed in paintings that ap- 
pear to be of a very different character, for instance, the in- 
terior view of a room showing a woman looking out of the 
window (supposedly Friedrich’s wife; Greifswald, private coll.); 
outside the window is a river with ships passing by in a kind 
of “stream of life.’’ 

Other important works are: The Harz Mountains (Berlin, 
Nationalgal.), Two Men Watching the Moon in the Mountains 
(Dresden, Gem&ldegal.), Landscape in the Riesengebirge (Munich, 
Neue Pin.), Norsee (Prague, Rudolfinum), and Landscape on the 
Island of Ruegen (Weimar, Schlossmus.). 

Friedrich was basically a draftsman; he gave no evidence of 
an interest in atmospheric effect even in his paintings, executing 
foreground and background with equal sharpness and clarity. 
He was among the most outspoken representatives of romantic 
painting, and his work — uniting realism and poetic invention 
— exemplifies the spiritual attitude of romanticism in general. 

IJnii.ioc. A. Auhert, Caspar David Friedrich, herauiRcReben von dcut- 
ftdien Verein fur Kunatwiasenschaft. Berlin, 1920. W. Wolfradt, Caspar 
David Friedrich und die LuniLchaftBrnalerci. Berlin, 1924 . K. Haniann, 
Die deutache Malcrci vom Rnkoko bis zum Expressionismus. Leipzig, 1925; 
J. G. Wolf. Vcrlorene Meiatcrwcrkc dcutacher Romantik, Munich, 1932; 
F. O Rave, Deutsche Malcrei des 19. Jahrhundcrts, Berlin. 1949 - 

Guido SCHOENBERGER 


FUNCTIONALISM. See European modern movements. 


FURNITURE. In the category of useful objects which also 
have an esthetic value in their form and decoration, furniture 
has a particular importance as a record of taste. It represents 


the environment created by man for his daily life. It shares 
the temporary utilitarian quality of accessory objects (see house- 
hold objects) ; at die same time, its character is more perma- 
nent and stable in the framework of domestic life, being a com- 
plement to architecture (see interior decoration and design; 
structural types and mbthods). It is therefore sometimes 
difficult to draw the line, on the one hand, between furniture 
and various objects of individual use or minor appurtenances, 
and, on the other hand, between domestic furniture and such 
almost architectural elements of public or religious buildings 
as wall (decorations, pulpits, choir stalls, etc. However, espe- 
cially in more advanced civilizations and in the modem world, 
furniture constitutes a category of products that is well defined 
as to function (to support and to contain). This function de- 
termines the fundamental forms (beds, seats, tables, cupboards, 
etc.). In addition, the material (wood) and the techniques of 
cabinetmaking are basic to a well-developed traditional crafts- 
manship that is often at a high level of quality. 

The functional requirements do not permit great variation 
of the individual types and the power of tradition explains the 
persistence and recurrence of certain furniture styles over long 
periods of time and in very diverse cultures. Nevertheless, 
the Btylistic trends of specific periods do affect the lines and 
the decoration of furniture, particularly in the forms drawn 
from architecture. In the last few centuries this has been espe- 
cially true, furniture having become almost the sign of a period's 
style. 

Summary. General considerations (col. 688). Primitive furniture 
(col. 692). Furniture of antiquity (col. 696): The Near East ; Greece ; 
Etruria ; Rome\ The late-antique period; Byzantium ; Iran. Western 
furniture (col. 710): The Middle Ages; Renaissance to mid-i7th century: 

a. Italy ; b. France ; c. Germany; d. The Lotv Countries; Mid- 17th 
century through the iHth century: a . France; b. Germany; c. The Low 
Countries; d. Scandinavia; e. Italy; The 19th century : a . France ; 

b. Regional furniture; Spain and Portugal, 27th through 19th centuries ; 
England , 1500-1900; United States, 1680-1900; Modem furniture. 
Eastern furniture (col. 737): Islam; India; China; Japan. 

General considerations. There is a practical as well a* 
an esthetic aspect to furniture, as there is to food and clothing. 
For man to find the best method of covering his body from 
season to season, and then give the matter no further attention, 
would be a sufficient practical solution; the quantity and structure 
of the objects necessary to sustain life are limited. The same 
can be said of food. Once a suitable alimentary regime has 
been found for a specific climate, there is no practical necessity 
for giving further thought to the question. But as with food, 
so with apparel and furnishings; there arises the question of 
variety and, therefore, of taste*. What is born from necessity 
survives for delight. And since even with animals one finds 
signs of an esthetic expression beyond pure need (even if the 
display is motivated by sexual attraction), it is difficult to say 
at what point pleasure is added to the mere satisfaction of a 
human need. As far as furniture is concerned, it is easier to 
determine the moment in which a sense of the “interior” was 
born in man — that sense of the room as a counterpart of the 
soul, the envelope or the extension of the ego, without which 
the soul would feel like a snail without its shell. This sense 
( Stimmung is the German word for it, and the feeling that 
inspires the word is also Northern) was born in relatively modern 
times, very probably with romantic sensibility. But before the 
room became a museum of the soul, an archive of its experiences 
in which it rereads its own history, or an echo chamber where 
its chords give their only authentic vibrations, the furnishing 
of a house — like man’s costume, utensils and tools, and ve- 
hicles (qq.v.) — was a reflection of physical man. Many piece* 
of furniture are counterparts of the human body — empty 
forms to receive it. Chairs reveal the size and posture of m*n 
sitting, beds of man reclining; the mirror waits for the hutnsn 
face to animate it. And even those pieces of furniture whose 
integration with the human counterpart is less obvious -^s 
wardrobe, a chest of drawers — reflect the measure of physical 
man: pulls, handles, locks placed for his reach and his gr>*P» 
doors, drawers, shelves placed for his sight. This anthropO" 
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morphic aspect of furniture reveals both the user and his use 
of the object. 

Even before man possessed Stinmung, that peculiar sense 
of interior, he revealed himself unconsciously in his taste for 
one or another piece of furniture. Perhaps even more than 
painting, or sculpture, or architecture, furniture reveals the 
spirit of an age. And there is nothing like a retrospective and 
chronologically arranged display of furnished rooms to show 
at first glance the various characters of their occupants. One 
can guess how the Romans felt about beautiful furnishings from 
a passage in Cicero's Paradoxa (v, 2) : “In a house the slaves 
who take care of the pictures, the statues, the chased silver 
vases, and the Corinthian bronzes, who clean them, polish 
them, and keep them in order are considered the lowest among 
their colleagues. Likewise, the men who abandon themselves 
to the passion [for these objects] are at the lowest level of 
slavery. . . . When I discover you studying a picture of Action 
or a statue of Polyclitus, . . . admiring them and ready to shout 
about them, ... I say that you are the slave* of the silliness of 
children's toys .... If Mummius saw with what passion they 
handle a Corinthian vase, . . . would he take them for distin- 
guished citizens, or would he take them for overzealoua serv- 
ants ?" Seneca, too, deplored the passion "for objects, a 
material weight to which a pure soul, conscious of its origin, 
would never attach itself.** The love of precious objects, which 
is not altogether unknown in any society, often reached 
a degree of refinement that bothered Cicero. It is one 
thing thus to delight, as did the rich man of whom Horace 
spoke (Carmine, ii, 18), in a house glowing with ivory and gold 
and sparkling with Hymettian marble architraves on columns 
cut in Africa: This taste for the sumptuous is different from 
that sense of a house's intimacy, in which the house is conceived 
as a mirror of the soul or as a state of mind — a discovery of 
modem times. A similar modern discovery is a certain sense 
of landscape unknown at the time of Horace; then a love for 
the country had a practical basis, meaning the vintage, the 
harvest of fruits, and the care of plants, flocks, and bees. Thus 
the cult of the home seems to have had an affective-practical 
substratum: the modest wife, the chaste offspring, the household 
gods. The only moment in Horace’s famous ode "Beams ille" 
that approaches contemplation ends with a practical notion: 
to lie down on the soft grass in the shade of an ancient ilex 
and to listen to the murmur of the waters and the song of the 
birds are good things because they induce sleep. 

It is impossible to say with certainty how the owners of 
the houses in Herculaneum and Pompeii felt, other than rested, 
in their decorated peristyles. But there must always have been, 
however rudimentary, a sense of "home," even if it was involved 
with a set of merely physical sensations. No painter or writer 
has left us such a testimony, unless one wants to give great 
weight to certain Pompeian decorative motifs that display an 
appreciation of the elegance of a basket of flowers or fruit, or 
a group of amphoras and vases: they show a detached delight 
m beautiful furnishings. (Attempts by modern painters such 
as L. Alma-Tadema to reconstruct the intimacy of classical 
settings betray a curious mixture of labored archaeology 7 and 
a characteristically 19th-century fantasy.) But that there was 
a love of furniture is also proved by the high level of technical 
perfection achieved in the furniture of antiquity and by the 
refinements that (according to historians of furniture) are not 
found again until the 16th century. Furnishings found in the 
tomb of Tutankhamen (see Egyptian art) show how accurate 
the ebenistes of the Napoleonic empire, 3,500 years later, were 
m their imitations of Egyptian furniture, which were based 
( * n indirect evidence and conjecture. But no ibeniste ever 
knew how to reproduce the simple perfection of the Greek 
chair, whose profile of harmonious curves emphasized the 
elegance of the seated human figure. This profile of the klismos 
is rhythmically placed on Greek gravestones, suggesting a com- 
parison between this inanimate object designed to carry man 
and the horse, the living creature that bears man (III, pl. 369). 

his relationship had been emphasized from early times by the 
use of theriomorphic legs and is alluded to by the elastic elegance, 
e quine in profile, of the Greek chair. It should be remembered that 


furniture is of two basic kinds: designed to support and designed 
to contain. The former resembles animal forms, the latter archi- 
tectural forms. Thus the chair is inspired by the horse, the 
linen chest (and even the coffin, for that matter) by the house. 

If the profile of the Greek chair (a model of functional 
elegance to rival anything produced in the aoth century, despite 
much talk about functionalism) continues to reappear aa a 
leitmotiv on steles and in Greek vase paintings, then it is clear 
that the ancients must have felt the grace of the object, must 
have loved it and the sober arrangements of domestic objects 
that formed the furniture of their rooms. Roman furniture, 
more varied than Greek, included substantially all the types 
that succeeding centuries would use or develop. But, as we 
have indicated, a taste for furniture is not always accompanied 
by a taste for the room. Roman furniture had physical perfec- 
tion but still lacked soul. One can, after all, repeat what has 
been said on the comparison of a Greek to a Roman statue. 

In Ivanho? , Sir Walter Scott tried to create a medieval 
interior, the apartment of Lady Rowena. One must not accept the 
details of the furnishings too literally, for Scott himself admitted 
that he might have confused the customs of two or three centuries. 
Nevertheless, Scott’s general description is correct — a few pieces 
of furniture and many cloths and draperies. All the luxury of 
the Middle Ages was concentrated in fabrics. The fireplace 
was the center of the room, and the chest was the universal 
piece of furniture. There was no symmetrical arrangement of 
furnishings, and there was no play of light and shadow, for 
very little light filtered through the small windows rendered 
opaque by colored panes or bottle glass. But it was in precisely 
these northern rooms, gloomy to all appearances, that Stbnmung , 
a sense of intimacy, was bom. The medieval idea of beauty 
and safety was always something segregated, hidden from the 
world: the cloister, the castle, the walled city, the enclosed 
garden, the fenced orchard. Frenchmen of the 15th century 
transformed their rooms with tapestries into exquisite shaded 
artificial orchards, making them a pale reflection of the life of the 
woods, the fields, and the hunt, as if the light were filtering 
through deep waters. The motionless atmosphere of the aquar- 
ium dominated the first pictures of interiors (in the modem 
sense of the word): interiors that were not merely rooms but 
mirrors of the soul. In the Birth of St. John the Baptist , one 
of the miniatures in the famous Heures de Turin (Turin, Mus. 
Civ.), attributed to Jan van Eyck, and in the Amolfini portrait 
by Jan van Eyck (1434; PL. 223), the Stimmung is determined 
by the sense of the apartment that is given by the door open- 
ing into other rooms. In the latter picture, the door is clev- 
erly indicated by a reflection in a round mirror on the wall. 
This sense of intimacy, which the northern European painters 
so often rendered in scenes of the studios of saints and Human- 
ists (e.g., Durer's engraving, St . Jerome; Quentin Metsys’ 
Erasmus of Rotterdam , known through a copy in Rome, Palaz- 
zo Corsini), does not appear in interiors painted by Italian 
painters of the Renaissance. In Italian painting (e.g., Ghir- 
landaio’s Birth of the Virgin ; VI, pl. 184) the architecture gives 
a solemn and measured note. Only in Carpaccio does the sense 
of intimacy appear in Italy. From the northern European 
painters, Carpaccio learned the magic of the door that lets you 
see other rooms, and he showed it most clearly in the Dream 
of St. Ursula (Venice, Accademia), which displays all the poetry 
of a Renaissance interior, full of airy spaces and delicate vigor. 
Perhaps it was the predominance of an architectural element 
that precluded intimacy in painted scenes of Italian Renaissance 
interiors, where the furniture had a structural function. In some 
of the more solemn of these rooms, the frescoes on the walls 
and the mazelike ceilings rule alone. The few pieces of monu- 
mental furniture arranged around the wall appear fixed and 
immovable in their precise and final positions. In the bed- 
chamber the master bed is like a monumental altar surmounted 
by its baldachin. Since the Humanists lacked classical models 
for many pieces of furniture, they drew their inspiration from 
architecture, translating into wood those forms originally de- 
signed for stone. Thus cornices, pilasters, vertical moldings, 
and modillions were used by the cabinetmaker as well as by 
the architect. In the late Renaissance, anthropomorphic and 
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theriomorphic elements were added to the architectural forms 
— sphinxes, dolphins, and chimeras. And that is why the 
interiors of Jan van Eyck have that intimacy which many 
painters of the Italian Renaissance lack; not all the objects 
represented have a tectonic value, and many, in fact, have 
only a descriptive value. 

The sense of interior decoration was bom in the rich and 
refined bourgeois homes of northern Europe. Only a bourgeois 
fancy — longing for the practical, the ostentatious, and the 
picturesque at the same time — could have conceived and 
produced those Germanic chests of drawers of the 16th and 
17th centuries, veritable encyclopedias of ornament and archi- 
tecture, in which little distinction was made between the essen- 
tial and the accessory. The craftsman, the architect, the ebtniste , 
and the goldsmith competed in ability. The countless compart- 
ments decorated with gems and coins kept toilet objects, writing 
equipment, playing cards, astrolabes, hourglasses, cupping 
glasses, and so on. This complicated cabinet, characteristi- 
cally bourgeois in invention, was most of all a court furnishing; 
but under Louis XIV a sharp distinction was made between 
court and bourgeois furniture, which survived until ncoclassicism. 
The cabinet for precious objects of the patrician house was 
paralleled in the bourgeois home by the credenza, used for the 
display of beautiful pottery. 

When in 18th-century France the hdtels and country retreats 
were preferred to great palaces, and when variety, comfort, 
and gaiety were the requirements of the rooms of court, a golden 
age of furniture began, bom of the marriage of bourgeois and 
patrician tastes. In England those same tastes met in the 
prose of The Spectator of Addison and Steele, giving it a tone 
of distinction united with affability, humanity, and classic 
composure. And it was in England and the Anglomaniac 
France of Louis XVI that furniture became the faithful expres- 
sion of’ the new spirit. Then there was a proliferation of fur- 
niture for all uses — the bookcase and the innumerable progeny 
of tables: tables for the wall, tables for the center of the room, 
game tables, work tables, tables to be used as stands, "silent 
butlers/ * and nests of tables, each with its own form and 
characteristics. There were pieces with fanciful and lighthearted 
feminine names — the bergere , the marquise , the duchesse , the 
turquoise, the veilleuse , the voyeuse , and the athenietme. With 
the Adam brothers (see adam, Robert and james) there began 
in England that domestic neoclassicism which had its full spring 
in the France of Louis XVI, its summer in the Empire, and 
a languid autumn in the delicious awkwardnesses of the Bieder- 
meier. In contrast with the Continental rococo, in which the 
functional sense of furniture was lost in a swirl of curving 
lines that blended furniture into the decoration of the whole 
wall, the neoclassical interior of the Adam style — Etruscan or 
Pompeian, as it was then called — offered a bright room soberly 
adorned with plaster casts and medallions. The Adam room 
served as a background for well-designed and clearly defined 
pieces of polished mahogany furniture, objects of silver, and 
crystal. The Stimmung of a Biedermeier or Victorian room is 
different, with its group of divan and chairs around a tea table, 
its showcase of china, its cross-stitching, and its mixture of 
classical, Gothic, and exotic motifs. Shapeless and jumbled, 
the interiors of the middle 19th century still have a certain 
Stimmung , which they derive from color and a sense of the 
picturesque. This sense of the picturesque, which in the early 
part of the century had been held within the strict classicism 
that was to die, emerged w-ith new' strength in the rococo revival 
of the later 19th century; it assumed full mastery in the chaotic 
anarchy of the fin de sieclc. Accessories, petits riens, tassels, 
and capricious draperies became the most important furnishings 
of a room. Everything, in fact, was draped: walls, hearths, 
mirrors, pianos, easels, flower vases. With the ephemeral sway 
of the Art Nouveau style, rooms again had a unified character, 
as they had in the rococo. Furniture, which had been in the 
form of free-standing cubes or parallelepipeds, was again 
accommodated to the wall and the general d^cor of the room. 
The same curves embraced furniture and rooms. The individual 
room was no longer separate from the others. Rooms flowed 
into one another and were arranged around an open area in 


the center, as though they were chapels in a strange Gothic 
cathedral. In the early 20th century with de Styl (see European 
modern movements), there appeared the first hint of the modem 
taste for essential nudity of line and for pure and strongly 
emphasized geometric forms. 

Mario Praz 

Primitive furniture. An account of the formal development 
of furniture would be incomplete without taking into considera- 
tion those primeval types of furniture created from prehistoric 
times onward, the evidences of which can be observed almost 
exclusively in present-day tribal cultures. These forms of 
furniture were, of course, rudimentary, but they were the 
forerunners of the more complex and specialized types later 
developed by the higher civilizations. They served only im- 
mediate needs (e.g., pallets, cradles, headrests, chairs, chests 
for clothing and utensils), and were often cut directly into the 
walls of the hut or the thickness of doorways, forming niches, 
recesses, and enclosed benches for beds or scats. 

The paucity of primitive furniture types is due to economic 
factors rather than ideological forces, the absence of inventive 
or mechanical capacity, or a lack of demand. Among hunting 
and food-gathering societies, where it was necessary to b<* 
continually on the move with a minimum of effort, household 
goods were Limited to the indispensable and the easily transport- 
able. Pallets were made of grass, leaves, straw, or skins, according 
to climate. With regard to these rudimentary “beds/* mats 
and hammocks indicate a certain degree of evolution and denote 
the beginnings of a creative bent in human nature. Though 
in embryonic form, this new bent marked an advance over 
existence at the ground level. Complete restriction to ground 
level occurred nearly always among hunting and food-gathering 
cultures of the lowest order. 

The first rude implements appeared among the higher 
orders of hunters and food gatherers. Such implements became 
more elaborate and took on greater artistic significance as s 
relative abundance of food and stability in dwelling places 
allowed more time for the building of larger habitations and 
for activities outside the strictly economic. One of the best 
examples of this process is found in the salmon-fishing peoples 
on the northwest coast of North America, who had a remarkable 
politico-social organization as well as a highly developed artistic 
activity; they produced, among other household articles, hand- 
some painted chests for storing clothing and household goods 
(see NORTH AMERICAN CULTURES). 

The above statements concerning hunting and food-gathering*' 
communities generally hold true for nomadic herders as well. 
Continually on the move and watching their herds, these peoples 
had little time to dedicate to arts and crafts other than those 
connected with their immediate needs. Even when grazing 
communities became relatively sedentary, as occurred in central 
Africa with the Bantu tribes of the lake regions, a minimum 
of furniture was made; this was lacking in artistic interest. 

Only at the level of agricultural communities, necessarily 
settled in permanent villages, does the production of a few 
basic types of furniture (mostly chairs, headrests, and cup- 
boards) become general, even though structural form is quite 
uniform throughout. The decorations, however, are clearly 
determined hy current local styles, which make possible their 
identification. This cultural level in many communities already 
denotes urban living and the beginnings of the larger organized 
civilizations such as those of the ancient Near East, Chins, 
and the Mexican and Andean regions of pre-Columbian America. 
The nature of household goods produced at this more advanced 
cultural level can be reconstructed not only through comparisons 
with contemporary tribal cultures but also from archaeological 
finds of the formative stage of the higher civilizations. It 11 
at this somewhat higher level that a limited but aignificant 
number of furniture types originated that were characteristic 
in many ways (though with innumerable variations) of the 
development of the more important civilizations; these type* 
included beds, pallets and cradles, headrests, chairs, stools and 
benches, tables, shelves, hooks, and ladders. Below, an account 
is given of these types of furniture, based on tribal cultures. 
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First, let us deal with pallets and beds. In Africa the type 
of pallet most widely used is made of grass, leaves, skins, or 
matting placed either on the ground or on low blocks situated 
along the walls of the dwelling. This rudimentary form of bed 
is to be found at all levels of civilisation. More elaborate pallets 
and authentic beds are generally the exception. Outside the 
sporadic appearance of the hammock (see below), which is 
used only for daytime resting, and which in some regions of 
Liberia has a certain artistic value owing to the ornamental 
designs and colors used, the other types of more elaborate pallets 
common in Africa are the clay benches, the angareb character- 
istic of Ethiopia, and the beds with legs from the Cameroons 
Grasslands. The angareb , common all over western and central 
Sudan and even deep into the equatorial forests, is generally 
without decoration. Infrequently, the angareb has a curved 
headboard done in openwork or is polychromed in simple de- 
signs, abstract or figured. The angareb of the Semitic peoples 
of Ethiopia is a bed with four rounded legs and a webbing 
made either of strips of skins or straw plaited together. It is 
not an African type of bed, and reveals an influence from the 
higher Oriental cultures (see Ethiopian art). 

There are three principal types of beds in the Cameroons 
Grasslands. The first type has wooden legs externally decorated 
uith motifs obtained by a kind of reversed pyrography in which 
the designs are carved with a knife into a previously blackened 
surface, thus standing out clearly against the dark background. 
The decorative motifs are usually realistic zoomorphous figures. 
The platform is made from palm ribs. The second type of bed 
also has a palm-rib platform but has higher legs and is gener- 
ally decorated with geometric motifs (pl. 425). The third type 
is made of one piece of wood and decorated with sculptures. 
This type is reserved for the chieftains. The platform is 
supported by anthropomorphous figures with upraised arms; 
the neckreat is stationary and ia in the form of an outstretched 
leopard (pl. 4x5). 

The same types of rudimentary beds found in Africa also 
occur in Oceania. Actual beds are rare and without decoration, 
and the few to be found arc the exception. For Melanesia we 
have a description of a plank bed from New Britain, of which 
the board, painted and cut from an above ground root of the 
rau tree, rests on trunks supported by four forked posts. The 
decoration is painted mostly in black, white, and red and 
represents objects of everyday use in a very stylized manner, 
sometimes altogether symbolic. Similar beds, made from care- 
fully planed boards, are found in Wuvulu Island in western 
Micronesia. The natives of the Admiralty Islands, highly gifted 
artistically, have made actual furniture. Their beds, richly 
decorated, have bottoms made of smooth boards dyed red, 
sometimes with white and black borders at the ends. The 
decoration of the bed is on the framework, which is joined by 
dowels. The legs are also decorated, or are carved to form 
human figures (single or in pairs, often two people back to 
hack), a combination of men and fish, fish alone, and other 
motifs. Usually the end* of the bed are pierced and the dowels 
run through the sides; when this is so, the ends arc decorated 
with plastically developed carvings which may represent entire 
human figures, a human face or a mask, or the head of a dog 
or cr °codile. Other beds have the sides pierced, with the 
sculptures there; the decorations are done in red and white. 

f he hunting peoples of the two Americas, from the Eskimos 
°f Alaska to the so-called “marginal peoples” of the eastern 
interior zones of South America, use pallets made of plain or 
decorated fabrics, or unadorned skins (in North America); in 
buuth America palm-fiber mats done in ladder weave are used. 

n, V the mats of the young girls of the Caraj&a in the Araguaia 
c 'strict are sometimes adorned with checked or meander motifs 
^uven i n black with buriti fibers. Among the primitive farmers 
0 me Amazon and over large areas of rite eastern-central zone 
0 Sout b America, hammocks of local fabrication are generally 
u 1 Sometimes an attempt at artistic design is to be noted 
ln “if c °lors and in the weave of the threads. 

I"? tnore advanced civilizations of Mexico and the Andes 
ij s * r nple beds placed on legs or forks. According to Diego 
e Landa, the Mayas used small branches tied together with 


vegetable fibers for the platform and covered this with mats 
or fabrics. These were painted in bright colors, at least in the 
houses of the chieftains. Simple beds with legs, presumably 
undecorated, are depicted in the pre-Columbian ceramics of 
the Nayarits of Mexico. 

In Peru, according to Felipe Guam in Poms de Ayala, a 
half-breed or pure Indian ( Nueva cordnica y burn gobiemo , 
ca. 1613-20), a sleeping figure is depicted on a bed which 
rests on four forked stakes and is composed of a series of crossed 
sticks on which the blanket and pillow are placed. Even today 
many Indian tribes on the eastern slopes of the Andes use 
similar beds. The Quechuas and the Aymaras, before the 
conquest, slept on stone-platform beds propped against the 
wall and covered with llama skins; after the conquest, sheep 
skins were used. 

The cradle, nonexistent nearly everywhere in Africa and 
found only sporadically in Micronesia (and there of no artistic 
interest), is the only piece of furniture to be found among the 
hunting tribes of Australia. The women of these tribes, when 
on the move, sometimes carry their children in wooden boat- 
shaped troughs, the surface of which is covered with an ir- 
regularly disposed design of crossing ridges. Generally, in the 
Americas the use of the cradle is widespread among both the 
hunting and farming cultures, and is to be found in the arctic 
as well as the tropical zones. In both North and South America, 
from the Eskimos to the Araucanians of Chile, many peoples 
first wrap their children in blankets or skins and bind them 
before placing them in a sort or fiat cradle. The cradles are 
generally surmounted by simple or crossed arches, which, like 
the boards itself, are sometimes artistically decorated with carv- 
ings. It has been noted from several terra cottas that the same 
type of cradle was used in ancient Mexico; and there is evidence 
of its use in pre-Columbian Peru, as may be seen in the Poma 
da Ayala Codex. North American baby carriers, flat for the most 
part, can be carried on the mother's back and also propped 
up or hung (pl. 425). The most artistically significant cradles, 
adorned with beaded embroidery on soft leather, are to be 
found among the Sioux, the Utes, and other prairie tribes. 
The Navahos often decorate the cradles with brass nails, the 
Senecas and Iroquois with ornamental carving also carried 
over to the arches above the cradle. In South America east 
of the Andes the cradles of netting, shaped like hammocks, 
arc woven into complicated patterns and are often multicolored. 
Sporadically, cradles can also be found among the Indiana of 
the equatorial forests of South America. 

Among many peoples over the world, even outside groups 
at the tribal level (ancient Egypt, China, and Japan), the neckrest 
or headrest was a complement to the bed, to which in some 
cases it could be attached (e.g., in the Admiralty Islands in 
Melanesia). Generally, its use coincides with elaborate hair 
styles, and therefore it is not surprising to find the neckrest 
in societies at different economic levels. 

In Africa the use of the neckrest is more widespread in the 
eastern section. Neckrests of the Somalis have a foot decorated 
with braided or banded motifs (see IV, PL. 86). A similar 
type is to be found among the Gallas (see cushitb cultures) 
and the Nyamwezi Bantus, while the southern Bantus use 
zoomorphous headrests, generally depicting a crouching leopard. 
The Zulu and the Nguni neckrests are often feline in shape. 
In these relatively naturalistic sculptures, movement is ably 
rendered and stylization is minimal. Other fairly artistic neck- 
rests are to be found in Senegal and in the forested regions of 
the Cameroons. 

The neckrest or headrest is widespread in Oceania and 
reaches the maximum of perfection in New Guinea, where it is 
much in use among nearly all tribes (see mblanbsian cultures; 
new guinea). In the territory of Geelvink Bay, where there is 
a strong Indonesian influence, neckrests (pl. 426), taller and 
lighter than those of other zones, have a slightly concave upper 
surface and are supported by highly stylized figures, which 
remind one of the sculptures of Nias in their abstraction (see 
Indonesian cultures). Openwork ornament also clearly shows 
Indonesian influence. In the regions of Humboldt Bay and the 
Sepik River, long and rather narrow headrests are often deco- 
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rated at the ends with anthropomorphous or zoomorphous 
sculptures. The legs are usually secured with rotang fibers. 
There are also headrests of a better-known type from the Sepik 
area and Tami Island ( pl . 426), which are handsomer and of 
more artistic significance. Those of the Collingwood Bay area 
are often decorated with openwork. In the Gulf of Papua region, 
there are purely functional headrests as well as rather narrow 
ones, which are painted and decorated in relief. Still in the Me- 
lanesian sphere, headrests are common in the Fiji Islands; 
they are also found in Wuvulu Island in western Micronesia. 
Those of New Britain, Nissan, and Santa Cruz are of some 
artistic value. In Micronesia and Polynesia, besides simple 
types of headrests, there are others, long and narrow, polished 
and refined in form. The latter are sometimes adorned with 
zoomorphous figures. The finest headrests come from the Tonga 
Islands, and some are so large that it is believed they also served 
as stools. Other skillfully executed headrests are to be found 
in the Marshall Islands (Ralik and Ratak), in Truk, and in the 
central Caroline Islands (Ifalik, Furaulep, and others). Although 
headrests are not found in either North or South America, 
some examples are depicted on the ceramics of Colima (Mexico), 
but they have no particular artistic merit. 

Generally speaking, among cultures at the tribal level the 
decorated chair is almost always reserved for the use of a chief 
or other high political or religious personage, or is used only 
for particular ceremonies. Leaving aside the questions of form 
and decoration, the existence of at least one type of chair (even 
if not generally widespread) is attested among cultures at all 
economic levels. On the other hand, tables are rarely found. 

Among the Pygmies of the Congo forests only one piece of 
furniture is to be found: a sort of reclining chair made of 
crutch-shaped branches, unadorned in any way. Viewed from 
the modem standpoint of functional simplicity, it may be con- 
sidered a work of art. The same type of chair (with decoration) 
is used by the Mongo and Kundu groups of the northern Congo, 
while in <hc southern Congo, particularly among the Baluba, 
several types of ceremonial chairs with circular seats and an- 
thropomorphous supports are in use (II, pl. 118). Similar seats 
and chairs of European derivation, but adorned with typical local 
designs, are found among the B^jokwe (Chokwe) of Angola 
(pl. 426). Other interesting types of chairs are used in the Ca- 
meroons Grasslands. Those without backs and supported by 
a series of superimposed head masks (pl. 426) as well as leopards 
or human figures arc numerous. Those with anthropomorphous 
or zoomorphous backs (II, pl. 98) are nearly always reserved 
for chieftains. Also found are oval or nearly square stools with 
four feet linked at the bottom by a circular band and decorated 
on the outside with ornamental serpentine reliefs. Among the 
Anyi, Ashanti, Guang, Ewe, and Yoruba (see guinean cultures), 
chairs and stools are mostly reserved for the chiefs. The Ashanti 
developed a chair cult (widespread also in the Cameroons and 
Nigeria) with at least 187 models and motifs, all mostly reserved 
for the king. However, every rank (and often individual per- 
sonages) had its own ornamental motif to which a special name 
was given. The center for the fabrication of chairs done in 
openwork was the village of AfuA, near Kumasi. Among the 
Mandingo-speaking peoples farther west, small chairs with 
angular or semicircular backs are nearly always reserved for 
the chiefs, and have a symbolic value. The most interesting 
piece is a brass chair, cast in six parts, from the Dan tribe 
of northwest Liberia and formerly in the possession of the Kan 
roval family. Another unique piece is an old quartz stool with 
a handle. Lt came from lfe, Nigeria, and clearly shows Med- 
iterranean influences. Many other African chairs arc of artistic 
interest in form and decoration; they are found even among 
peoples who otherwise manifest little artistiq talent, as, for 
example, the Wadai, the Hamitic Bantu, and the Negro tribes 
of the northeast. 

Among the tribal peoples of Asia, mention should be made 
of the low seats decorated with a scries of stylized zoomorphous 
heads painted red, and belonging to the chieftains of the head- 
hunting Naga tribes in Assam. 

In Oceania seats with artistic qualities arc rare; the better 
examples, which are painted red, white, and black and which 


are sometimes also used as tables, come from the Admiralty 
Islands. In New Guinea chairs are made only in the Sepik 
area* and are nearly always used solely for ceremonial purposes. 
They are rather plain, though sometimes striking in beauty 
of form. The seat is sometimes supported by masks or figures 
of crocodiles rendered in a relatively naturalistic style, and 
the chair may have an anthropomorphous backrest, In the 
latter case, it also serves as a podium for speakers during 
meetings. 

Chairs and stools are widespread in North and South America, 
and together with hammocks they represent the sole type of 
furniture existing among the peoplea east of the Andes. In North 
America the Sioux Indians used decorated ladder-back chairs. 
In pre-Columbian Mexico chairs and Btools having a wooden 
framework covered with basketry work were used by persons 
of rank. Round stone seats with a conical base done in open- 
work have been found in Costa Rica (pl. 425). The seat of 
this stone chair is slightly conical too, and the edges are some- 
times decorated with stylized human heads. At times the base 
is made up of four monkey-faced figures arranged, generally, 
around a single ring of stone. Famous in the Antilles are 
the duho % carved one-piece seats belonging to the chieftains 
and used in ceremonials. In ancient Peru chairs were reserved 
for the Inca and other high dignitaries; round stools with curved 
feet were in everyday use. The stone chairs of Manabi, in Ecua- 
dor, were reserved for ceremonial use, and have been found in 
the ruins of enclosures and stone houses strewn along the hill- 
sides and in the valleys (pl. 426). Only rarely do the chairs of 
the South American Indians show artistic qualities. Among 
the Tucanos of the Vaupls River, the old four-cornered stools 
(with slightly concave seats covered with basketry work and 
encircled by a wide linear ornament in black) had conical feet, 
which were always carved and painted. One can discern the 
head and tail of a bird on the opposite sides of the stylized 
stools made in the regions of the source of the Xingu River, 
Similar stools used by the Trumai had a head on both sides. 
The Nahukwas and the Mehinacus have stools in the form of 
a jaguar; the Cargos of the Araguaia district provide examples 
shaped like a highly stylized altar with a head on both sides. 
These latter, seen from the side, suggest the figure of a bird, 
and are kept for ceremonial use. 

Benches, shelves, hooks for suspending things, and ladders 
arc only sporadically found among a limited number of peoples. 
The few objects in use are generally kept in baskets or boxes, 
or hung on unadorned hooks which, from a formal point of 
view, have no artistic interest. ^ 

The benches made of cedarwood by the salmon-fishing 
Indians of northwest America are an exception. They were 
made originally without using nails, the wood being shaped 
by heat, and they were decorated with zoomorphous pictures 
of typically local style. Human figures were rare. Of great 
importance among many North American Indians were the 
baskets for storing provisions. Those of the Apaches arc the 
most famous of these; they were decorated with black motifs, 
and were often immense (II, pl. 227). Also noteworthy are 
the hooks found in New Guinea, especially those from the 
Sepik territory. The most effective pieces are found in the 
clubhouses. One type, for example, is in human form, represent- 
ing an ancestor, the feet of which terminate in a large double 
hook. Baskets and other containers may be hung from these 
hooks. Another type is made of a horizontal wooden pole, 
slightly arched and painted, bearing various small hooks. The 
hooks may he zoomorphous in form, generally birds, or may 
be decorated with abstract carvings. Also to be mentioned m 
the category of furniture are the notched ladders cut from the 
trunk of a tree; examples from the Admiralty Islands and New 
Guinea are occasionally decorated. 

Furniture of antiquity. As the civilization of the ancient 
Mediterranean advanced and the material standard of domestic 
life increased to the point at which houses became a place m 
which to spend time, work, and entertain, new problems arose 
in the function and design of furniture. Despite difference* 
among various peoples, the ultimate consequences of increased 
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comfort were always luxury — often exaggerated — and an 
eventual decline in the true significance of objects and furniture. 

The Near East . There is sufficient evidence, direct and 
indirect, about furniture in ancient Egypt to enable us to 
reconstruct the types of furniture used and their arrangements 
in rooms, and to snake possible some description of the historical 
development of types and styles. The situation is quite different 
for the other regions, where evidence (particularly direct evi- 
dence) is scarce. This paucity of evidence for furniture in 
western Asia precludes its extensive consideration. 

The direct Egyptian evidence is provided by the rich funerary 
equipment of the tombs, which the exceptionally dry climate 
has preserved (see Egyptian art). Noteworthy among these 
tombs are the royal tombs of Abydos, of the Thinite age; the 
tomb of Queen Hetepheres (mother of Cheops), of the Old 
Kingdom; the tombs of the princesses of Dahshur and Lahun, 
of the Middle Kingdom; the tombs of Yuya and Tjuyu (parents 
of Queen Ti), of the architect Kha, of Tutankhamen, and of 
many other members of royal families and of private individuals 
of the New Kingdom. The direct evidence regarding residences, 
however, is scarce and almost always concerns workmen’s 
houses, whose furniture (if any) was strictly functional. In tomb 
furnishings it is not always easy to distinguish between those 
furnishings used in daily life and those designed specifically 
for funerary purposes. There is, however, a wealth of indirect 
evidence, furnished by tomb paintings, decorations of sarco- 
phagi, statues, reliefs, and models. 

House furnishings were ordinarily minimal, and skins and 
mats decorated with lively designs played a predominant role. 
The residences of sovereigns and officials were rather richly 
furnished. Egyptian wall dadoes, floors, and ceilings were 
covered with paintings. There were numerous pieces of fur- 
niture, usually basic types such as beds, headrests, stools, 
chairs, thrones, footrests, small tables, vase stands, chests, and 
small cabinets. These were embellished with inlay, openwork, 
painting, and gilding. It is possible to trace a certain line of 
development within each type. The essential forms were 
established in the Old Kingdom, but during succeeding eras 
decoration increased. There was a great taste for the luxurious, 
which sometimes — especially in the New Kingdom — deterio- 
rated into an inelegant excess of decoration. A distinctive 
element of particular importance was the legs of beds, stools, 
and tables. 

The bed consisted of a wooden frame with or without legs. 
In the tomb of Hesira, of the 3d dynasty, there arc pictures of 
beds with legs only at the head of the bed. A piece of strong 
cloth or skin was stretched across the frame and tied; or mats 
of palm fiber or strips of leather were braided and stretched 
over the frame. Generally the beds had four ivory or wooden 
legs. In the Thinite age these were in the shape of bulls’ hoofs, 
but from the beginning of the Old Kingdom the form of lions’ 
paws progressively replaced them; the legs were always turned 
away from the sleeper. As early as the date of the tomb of He- 
gira, a vertical panel appeared over the legs, often decorated 
with figures of Bes and Thoueris. Beginning with the Middle 
Kingdom the two ends of the bed, as well as the legs, were some- 
times decorated with animal forms, the head of a cow or 
lion appearing at the head of the bed and the tail of the same ani- 
mal at the foot. The three monumental beds found in the tomb 
of Tutankhamen were a further development of this type of 
bed (pl. 428). The sides of these beds were formed by the sty- 
hzeu and very elongated bodies of holy animals (lioness, cow, 
and hippopotamus). 

Skins, blankets, and sheets were placed on the bed. Instead 
of a pillow there was a headrest, originally of wood but later 
made of various materials, mostly ivory. The earliest examples 
of headrests were massive and coarse, but later ones assumed 
the form of an elegant little column surmounted by a concave 
Piece on which the sleeper laid his head (pl. 427; IV, PL. 343). 

T he most common form of seat was a backless stool on four 
shaped like animal paws; the legs were often reinforced 
by horizontal crosspieces. The seat itself was generally square, 
°f braided rushes or of incurved wood. The seats of the oldcBt 


examples were decorated with papyrus flowers. There were 
also low three-legged stools with incurved aeata, as well as 
folding stools, which often had leather seats and legs in the form 
of crossed paws; the legs sometimes ended with the heads of 
wild ducks (pl. 427), or were embellished with inlays. A cu- 
shion might be placed on the chair. 

In the second half of the period of the Old Kingdom, 
four-legged stools with backs and sometimes with arms began 
to appear. These gave rise to the particular forms of the chair 
and throne, generally low and broad, that could be inscribed 
ideally within a cube (pl. 428). The stools were decorated with 
inlays, reliefs, and gilding. The royal thrones were particularly 
elaborate and were worked in the round. In the Old Kingdom 
they had high backs with leonine protomas in front, as in the 
statue of Chephren in the Egyptian Museum in Cairo (IV, 
pl. 340); but in the Middle Kingdom they assumed a massive, 
cubical form with a low, rounded back. Particularly noteworthy 
among surviving examples are those of the tombs of Hetepheres, 
of Yuya and Tjuyu (pl. 428), and of Tutankhamen (IV, pl. 
39i). 

Chairs and thrones often had attached footboards, which 
were sometimes covered with cushions. Tables (pl. 427) were 
seldom used. However — most often in the funeral banquet 
scene typical of funerary steles — there were large, round, 
stone trays set on columnar pedestals that swelled slightly 
toward the base. Small, generally low tables, sometimes of 
cane or rushes, were also used to hold food Similar to these, 
but taller and lighter, were the vase stands, which appear 
often in scenes painted on the tombs of the New Kingdom. 

Clothing, household linens, toilet articles, and writing ma- 
terials were kept in small chests with arched, gabled, or flat 
lids; sometimes one of the ends of the lid was elevated. The 
chests were often inlaid or were painted to appear inlaid. Oc- 
casionally scenes were depicted in the real or imitation inlays, 
as in some beautiful pieces from the tomb of Tutankhamen 
(IV, pl. 368). Sometimes the chests were in the form of small 
cabinets. 

In western Asia there is little direct evidence of furniture, 
chiefly because of the perishability of the wood with which the 
furniture was constructed. Some supporting pieces and metal 
parts, however, have survived. One such fragment is part of 
a throne from Toprak Kale, near Van, in the form of a ccntauress 
(H. Frankfort, The Art and Architecture of the Ancient Orient , 
Harmondsworth, 1954, pl. 174 A). Generally, ivory decorations 
applied to furniture have remained (such as the bed of Hazael, 
found at Arslan Tash, and ivories from Ugarit, Nimrud, and 
Samaria). There is some indirect evidence, also scarce, consisting 
of relief scenes and terra-cotta models. Apparently Mesopo- 
tamian furniture was not rich in forms and developments. 
Certain fundamental types, especially the stool, underwent only 
slight innovations. In the Neo-Assyrian period, which is the 
best known of this area, the luxury of the court brought about 
a more careful working of furniture — particularly in the deco- 
ration of the various parts, which was sometimes a bit heavy. 
One of the most characteristic Neo- Assyrian elements seems to 
have been the leg in the form of a pine cone; this form was 
in contrast to the simple forms of the older periods and to the 
preference for animal feet in both Egypt and Elam (see below, 
Iran , the seamstress). 

Two types of bed are known in western Asia. One type 
— confirmed particularly by terra-cotta models and therefore 
the more common — consisted of a rectangular piece supported 
by four legs (one at each comer) and covered with a braided 
fabric. The second type, confirmed by a relief of Ashurba- 
nipal (Frankfort, op. cit., pl. 114), was an elongated piece, 
raised at one end and curving up to hold the high mattress at 
the other end. This second type should be considered a Mine 
(see below, Greece ) not only because of its form but also because 
of the use that was made of it (Ashurbanipal is shown dining). 

The most common piece of furniture seeim to have been 
the stool, of which a wide variety of types exists, dating back 
to a very early era. These include the simple cylindrical stool, 
perhaps of wickerwork (I, pl. 503), the cubical stool (statue 
from Tell Agrab; op. cit., pl. 19), the high, full stool decorated 
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with concentric frames, used primarily for divinities (e.g., the 
steles of Ur-Nammu and of Hammurabi; I, pl. 512), and the 
most common type of stool consisting essentially of a flat surface 
supported by four legs joined together by stretchers (reliefs 
of Ashumasirpal II: op. cit., pl. 89; of Barrekub: op. cit., pl. 162). 
Sometimes, die stool was complemented by a footrest that 
repeated the form of the stool itself. The stool that appeared 
in Ur was structurally different: two horizontal planes were 
united by a series of vertical elements (op. cit., pl. 37). The 
stool in the relief of Nabupaliddina (op. cit., pl. 121) was of the 
same type but with the transformation of some elements into 
om^iental motifs. The stool with crossed legs was rarer and 
sporadically noted in the Diyala region (op. cit., pl. 59 B), in 
Anatolia (the stele of the goddess Kubaba, showing this stool 
with a back), and in Yemen. Developments of the stool include 
the low-backed chair (op. cit., pl. 37) and the high-backed 
chair (op. cit., pis. 146 B, 165 B, 180 A, and 184 A), which 
seem more common, however, in bordering regions than in 
Mesopotamia. By adding arms t* the high-backed chair a kind 
of armchair was created (op. cit., pis. 101 and 114). A cushion 
could be placed on these various types of seats. 

There were other chairs of the same type, distinguished 
essentially by greater height (e.g., the above-mentioned reliefs 
of Nabupaliddina and Ashurbanipal). There was also a type of 
table with crossed legs, parallel in style to the similarly designed 
stool, and another type of chair with a round seat on a 
central metal support. 

Anna Maria Roveri and Giovanni Garbini 

Greece. The Greek house was generally small and restricted 
in use, conceived more as a place of rest than as a place in which 
to spend the day. The rooms were few and usually intended 
for purely utilitarian purposes; reception rooms were at a mini- 
mum or were omitted altogether (see structural types and 
methods). ‘ During the archaic period this conception of the 
function of the house relegated furnishings to temporary use; 
they were not considered an important element of a room, 
and their forms were the simplest, aimed only at supplying 
the immediate needs. Nonetheless, there was probably some 
desire to embellish the home; this found expression, even in 
the earliest times, in arms or textiles hung on the walls or cloth 
covers woven in bright colors. 

The first pieces of furniture to take definite if rudimentary 
shape were the chair and the bed, since they were the most 
essential items. The Homeric heroes who ruled over the Greek 
people sat on crude stools at their banquets; at times they slept 
on wooden bedsteads strung with thongs and covered with 
skins and woven material that served as blankets and covers. 
Pillows but not sheets were used. Odysseus carved his bed 
out of an olive tree, according to Homer ( Odyssey , xxiii, 195 201). 
Odysseus’ palace is described by Homer as rough and somber, 
but the royal palaces of Priam, ^Menclaos, and Alcmous as more 
brilliant than the light of the sun and moon. In Alcinous’s 
banquet hall, resplendent with golden vessels, seats were fixed 
along the wall from the threshold to the innermost chamber; 
on the seats were thrown robes ot soft fabric, cunningly woven. 
The hall was lighted by torches held by figures of golden 
youths on pedestals (Odyssey, vn, 95-97). The only use for 
the room seems to have been as a banqueting hall, and it 
was planned accordingly. 

Alcinous’s palace, with its many precious metals, was not 
part ot the strictly Greek world but belonged rather to an area 
influenced hv Oriental currents which were then bringing to 
the Mediterranean basin the ways of a civilization that had 
already reached its apex. 'The best examples of this type of 
dwelling are those parts ot the palace complexes at Knossos, 
Phacstos, and Hagia Triada (all on Crete) that are considered 
the living quarters. Since thev were made of perishable mate- 
rials, all the furnishings have disappeared; but the general 
appearance of the rooms, if not the precise forms of the furniture, 
can be reconstructed. All that survives is the so-called “throne 
of Minos,” a finely carved stone seat found in a small room 
on the south side of the palace of Knossos, together with several 


lesser stone seats along the walls. As far as one can tell from 
the few remaining fragments of wall painting, it was ornate 
and richly colored and similar to the decorations of the Kamares 
ware and the more abstract “palace style** polychrome ware. 
The palace must have been filled with color, since walls, ceilings, 
columns, and, in fact, all surfaces were painted or covered 
with tiles; in paintings the stone scats were shown covered 
with embroidered textiles. Subtle colors and elegant lines are 
fundamental characteristics of Minoan utensils, and one can 
assume that these same characteristics were as typical of the 
furnishings as they were of the utensils — at least in the great 
palaces. No movable furniture has survived, since it was 
made either of perishable materials, such as wood, or of precious 
substances that were reused later; but the general wealth of 
painting and inlay with precious materials in the Minoan palaces 
suggests that furniture surfaces were also richly colored. 

For a description of homes during the archaic period in 
Greece proper we can turn to Homer's description of Odysseus' 
modest palace. With the exception of the megaron, the rooms 
were not yet designed to fulfill a specific function, and contained 
only the most basic furniture. The bed consisted of animal 
skins or crude mattresses, at first placed directly on the ground 
and later on low platforms. Since it was customary to sit whils 
eating and not to recline, as was current in later times, stools 
and chairs were the most important pieces of furniture; they 
were constructed with greater care, if not with greater variety. 

The Btyle of life was soon to change. After a period of 
dependency on the forms and concepts of Egypt and the Near 
East, a native character gradually emerged. In furniture as in 
all the arts of G recce, this native character displayed a profound 
sense of proportion and harmony in the articulation of all the 
parts. The imaginative and unrestrained furnishings of Crete 
were unthinkable in Greece; chairs and stools that appear on 
Greek vase painting clearly show the basic differences in under- 
lying attitudes. Even in objects of daily use, elegance, harmony, 
and simplicity predominated in Greece, and these characteristics 
were never lost as the furniture gradually evolved in response 
to a great variety of demands from the Geometric period to the 
Hellenistic. An unswerving awareness that form derived from 
function kept the craftsman from losing himself in details that 
might have overpowered the basic unity of the piece. 

Excavations have been of little help in reconstructing Greek 
furnishings because of the nature of the materials that were 
used. But there are other sources of information, the most 
important of which is vase painting. At the beginning of the 
6th century B.r., when eating in a reclining position was in- 
troduced, the Mine (couch) became the most important piece 
of furniture. Since the banquet had become a social occasion, 
it called for a more inviting home and a room reserved for 
this purpose. 

Of the four centuries in which the most typically Greek 
furniture was produced (7th, 6th, 5th, and 4th cent. B.c.), the 
5th century achieved the most perfect balance between the 
functional and traditional, not only in the individual elements 
but also in the new harmonies that resulted from a greater 
emphasis on the architectonic in furniture. When painting or 
inlay was used it added an elegance and rhythm that under- 
lined the structure without overshadowing it. The piece ot 
furniture most characteristic of this style was the Mismos , u 
lightly built chair with curved legs. It usually was not decorated, 
its beauty lay in the proportions and in a linear emphasis of the 
forms that expressed its function. However, once the overlv 
simple and utilitarian concept of the archaic period was discarded, 
the door was opened to innovations in ornament. Inherent in 
such structural and ornamental freedom was a dissolution ot 
form and, in fact, from the 3d century on decorative motifs 
begin to dominate and gradually obscure the clarity of the 
design. At this time private houses become more luxurious; 
and although Demosthenes’s complaint that they were more 
sumptuous than public buildings can only be accepted with 
reservations, there was certainly a profound change in the at- 
titude toward the home which affected interior decoration. 
Luxury and refinement were the keynote, and great care was 
taken in the appointments. Alcibiades had paintings on the walls 
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of his house, Phocion bronze revetments in his. Textiles were 
used (for hangings and in other ways) with much more frequency, 
as were paintings and mosaics. In furniture proper this new 
tendency gave rise to duplication in structural elements and to 
excessive variety in ornamental motifs. Furniture lost its 
primarily functional character and the individual pieces were 
considered as decorative elements. New furniture types were 
devised to meet the new requitements of the Hellenistic house. 
Most important among these was the cupboard; ’ apparently 
unknown in classical times, it was destined to play a role of in- 
creased importance in Rome. 

The chair, which can be considered the first main type of 
furniture that appeared in ancient houses, bears more detailed 
examination than we have thus far devoted to it. As has been 
stated, it was at first only a simple stool, but it rapidly evolved 
and took on distinguishing characteristics. In its early form 
it played an important role in Homeric banquets. There is 
little information about the chair during the Geometric period, 
but from the 6th century b.c. on there are a .great many rep- 
resentations, mostly on vases and in sculpture; the development 
of the several subtypes can thus be followed in detail. There 
were three basic forms: the stool, the throne, and the chair. 
Tim classification was recognized in antiquity by Pollux and 
Athcnaeus. 

Among the stools, the diphros was a simple structure, without 
arms or back. It was the oldest and most widely used seat, 
by both men and women, by every rank, and by craftsmen 
when at work; it was also considered fit for the gods, as shown 
by friezes from the Parthenon and the Treasury of the Siphnian* 
at Delphi. The diphros may he further classified according to 
variations in the legs. In one type the legs are composed of 
two elements, the upper element shorter and heavier, the lower 
longer and thinner. Until the middle of the 6th century the 
break between the two parts was very marked, but afterward 
the point of break was hidden under a thick ring. This type 
of stool is most aptly illustrated on the Parthenon frieze. In 
time the proportions changed; the lower part of the leg became 
much longer and the joint of the parts was hidden by a series 
of rings. In the second half of the 6th century, another typo 
•1 stool came into use: high thin legs slightly tapering at the 
bottom, sometimes fluted, and topped by a thick quadrangular 
Piece. The frequency with which this stool was represented 
on red-figured vases shows how common it was at the height 
>f its development during the 5th century B.c. There were 
also two simpler types of stool: one with a club foot on a rectan- 
gular base, the other with straight legs slightly tapering at the 
bottom. 

The folding stool (diphros okladias ), with two sets of crossed 
leus ending in animal paws fastened with a bolt at the crossing, 
" as *d»o very common because it was so practical. It was 
cit'arl v of Egyptian derivation. The folding stool was common 
(Ml (, *h- and jth-ccntury vase paintings, where several variants 
shown, with legs crossing at different heights. Generally 
these stools were undecorated, but richly ornamented excep- 
tions are known. Later folding stools, known from Italian 
contexts (c.g., the ornate examples on Apulian vases), introduced 
modification showing several parallel pairs of legs crossing 
^t nud-pnmt. 

I here were also stools in the form of boxes. These usually 
had cushions on them. The bench ( bat hr on ), a low, long seat 
h>r several persons, is related to the box type of stool. Its proto- 
t'Py a as of stone. 

I I v throne ( thrones ) was the most elaborate seat and was 
’’hen highly decorated or made of precious materials. An 
important literary source for the throne is Pausanias, who de- 
s cnbed the throne of Zeus at Olympia (Description of Greece , 

1 *. 2), of Asklcpios at Epidauros (ibid., ii, 27, 2), and of 
Apollo at Amyklai (ibid., ii, 18, g). The throne was a seat 
honor reserved for the gods and persons of importance. 
* 'vax usuully high and imposing and always had a back, armrests, 
ant buits tool. Thrones, like stools, can be classified according 
the stvle of the legs. The oldest type of throne, used in 
s K bth and 5th centuries b.c. and of Egyptian origin, had 
s mooth legs, a curved back ending in swan’s heads, and arms 


supported by colonnettes. A type particularly common in 
Spartan reliefs had legs entirely in the shape of animal legs; 
a clear distinction was made between forelegs and hind legs. 

The only type of throne that did not have an Oriental proto- 
type was the throne with rectangular legs interrupted in the 
lower part by two segments cut out on a front-to-back axis; 
the shape of each segment was a flattened hemicyhndcr, or C 
*hape — the open ends meeting the outside rims of the leg. 
This decoration helped to lighten the excessive weight of the 
leg; but since it interrupted the supporting members, it com- 
promised the organic unity of the construction. This type of 
throne had considerable variety in the back and arms, so that 
it was fluid without losing its architectonic character, which 
was emphasized by the straight back and, sometimes, by an 
additional volute at the top of the leg. In 4th- and 3d-century 
thrones, as in other furniture of that time, the parts became 
heavier and the equilibrium of the proportions less harmonious, 
so that the structural quality was weakened. 

A throne with turned legs embellished by a ring at two-thirds 
of the height measured from the bottom is documented from 
the Geometric period and following eras. The perfect propor- 
tions of the 5th century b.c. were soon lost, however, and the 
multiplicity of rings and of cushions destroyed the balance 
that had given this heavy and imposing type such elegance. 

Lastly, a type appeared toward the middle of the 4th century 
B.c. in which the form was contained by a severe balance of 
surfaces. The full, curved back continued along the sides and 
to the ground without a break. The decoration often consisted 
of a delicate relief that covered the entire outer surface. This 
type of throne was often used in Hellenistic theaters for the 
seats of honor in the front row ( proedria ), and in statues for the 
chairs of philosophers and poets. 

r rhe footstool (threnys) was always used with the throne 
and frequently with other seats, as is mentioned in Homer. 
The earliest type of footstool was a rectangular piece with 
four straight legs. A footstool with solid sides was also common 
and has been excavated at Samos. The type most popular 
from the 5th century B.c. on was of Egyptian origin and had 
four curved legs ending in lions' feet. 

The piece of furniture typical of Greek style was undoubtedly 
the klismos , a chair of light construction with curved legs, a back, 
but no arms. The supposition that the klismos was n Greek 
invention which was developed as a simplification of the throne 
is supported by some early klismos examples whose backs have 
swan terminals similar to those on thrones. The fine propor- 
tions of this pieci were established in the 5th century b.c. and 
depend on the relation between the height and the curve of 
the back and legs. The verticals of the back are curved backward, 
with a horizontal panel inserted between them at shoulder height. 
The legs are composed of rectangulai pieces, the front legs 
curving forward and the back legs curving backward in a con- 
tinuation of the back verticals The klismos is usually made 
of wood. It has no decoration, and its beauty lies in the perfect 
harmony of its lines. However, the fine balance of the propor- 
tions decreases from the 4th century on. It is of interest to 
note that in 1061 the designer T H. Robsjohn-Gibbings in- 
troduced an elegant modern chair based directly on the 5th- 
century klismos. 

The second main type of furniture to dev* lop a character- 
istic form was the bed or couch. Whereas the throne with 
animal feet was particularly common, the couch with animal 
feet was the least frequent among the couch types — much 
less frequent than the couch with rectangular legs. It was 
characteristic of the rectangular-leg type of couch to have a 
raised headrest in the form of a double Aeolian volute and a 
small footrest composed of a simple strip. The rectangular-leg 
couch underwent a series of transformations and reached its 
highest stage in the 5th century B.c.; thereafter the purity of 
line declined and decorative elements dominated, especially 
the confronted sigmas, the palmette, and the volute. The 
type also became rarer and was documented only as a luxurious 
funerary bed or as a cult object. It was replaced by a couch 
that already appeared sporadically during the Geometric period. 
Here the most typical leg was similar to that of the stool, com- 
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posed of two sections with a ringlike thickening at the joint. 
At the same time the forms became more complex, as they did 
in all Hellenistic furniture (pl. 430). 

Another important piece of furniture to develop in Greece 
was the table. Small and light, and brought out only for meals, 
the table was less important in Greece than in Rome, where 
its use was less restricted. The most prominent type from the 
6th through the 4th century was the three-legged, or tripod, 
table ( tripous ). It had straight legs decorated with vertical fluting 
and, often, lions’ feet. The rectangular table with four legs 
was a work table used by women in the home and by craftsmen 
in shops. Like the rectangular table, the round table with a 
single central support was of Egyptian origin, but it never 
became as popular as the round table with three legs, a Greek 
innovation which eventually replaced the earlier type. The 
tables from the island of Delos were made with such particular 
care and especially fine materials that they constitute a separate 
category within 3d -century furniture. 

The chest was a piece whose antiquity was comparable to 
that of the chair and bed. Usually it was a simple piece of house- 
hold furniture, but at times it served more important purposes. 
Unfortunately Pausanias, in his famous description of the chest 
of Kypselos in the Heraion at Olympia, limits himself to describ- 
ing the scenes depicted on it and says nothing of its shape. 
The type of chest used during the archaic period in the eastern 
part of the Mediterranean is known from a few pieces found 
at Hagia Triada and Anoyia Messariti on Crete. These are 
crude terra-cotta pieces with four simple feet and a peaked 
cover with projecting terminals. In the classical period this 
typo became a rectangular box with a flat, slightly projecting 
lid. The decoration was usually limited to palmettes, but a 
type w'ith a register containing metopes with scenes is known 
from a relief from Locri, Italy. During the 4th century B.c. 
the overly sober lines of the chest were animated by the introduc- 
tion of lions' feet. The chest did not undergo any important 
changes in Hellenistic times, although greater care was taken 
in the choice of materials and in decoration. 

Although it is not impossible that cupboards were already 
in use in the classical period, they did not really develop or 
become an integral part of furnishings before the Hellenistic 
period, when they occasionally replaced the chest. The cupboard 
was larger than the chest and had the advantage of being 
equipped with shelves, so that it answered the new demands for 
comfort and supplied a place for many objects that came into 
use at this time. On the whole, the cupboard kept its simple 
and geometrically compact lines. 

Etruria . Ways of life native to Greece and the East were 
adopted in Etruria in the 6th century B.c. The types of furniture 
and household objects of these foreign areas were also imported 
and their forms superimposed on the indigenous elements 
already developed. A rough and unfinished quality in Etruscan 
work betrays the fact that ofnstruction methods are of foreign 
origin and suggests that the Etruscans merely adopted them 
without working the problems through themselves. Etruscan 
furniture is much more massive than is structurally necessary. 
Smaller household objects show a much finer feeling, and here 
the Etruscans can be said to have made a valid contribution 
(see HOUSEHOLD OBJECTS). 

Important sources for our knowledge of Etruscan interiors 
are the tombs at both Tarquinia, where there are paintings, 
and Cerveteri, where the decorative elements are carved out 
of the tufa. There is also documentary evidence for the use 
of multicolored hangings, embroidered and vividly colored 
textiles, and truly luxurious furniture in 'which metal was 
frequently used for both the construction and the decoration. 
The forms themselves, however, are not particularly beautiful 
and never achieve the elegance of the Greek pieces. 

The indigenous habit ot eating while seated, documented 
in the Montescudaio cemetery, was replaced in Etruria by the 
reclining position. The couch therefore became the principal 
piece of furniture. The couch with rectangular legs (sarcoph- 
agus from Cervetcri) and the type with turned legs (Cerveteri, 
Regolini-Galassi Tomb) arc known to have been used. These 


types were used until the end of the 6th century b.c. They 
were overdecorated in comparison with the Greek models and 
were also covered with pillows and textiles in strong colors. 

In chairs, the Etruscans preferred heavy and full forms 
which may be why the klismos t the most graceful Greek example! 
was not popular with them. The stool was common in Etruria! 
especially the type with turned legs as well as the folding stool 
with animal feet. The Greek types of throne (those with animal 
feet, with turned legs, and with rectangular legs) were all used. 
Among these the throne from the Regolini-Galassi Tomb was 
particularly important because of the Orientalising decoration 
on the metal facings (pl. 429). 

Along with these well-defined Greek types there was another 
widely diffused type of seat that reappears unchanged over 
the centuries. It has a curved and everted back and a some- 
what conical continuous lower part. It was probably made of 
a light material such as wood or wickerwork. Fine representa- 
tions of this seat are known in bronze, terra cotta, and stone, 
in the thrones from the Tomb of the Chairs and Shields 
at Cerveteri, and from the Barberini Tomb at Palestrina, which, 
because of its geometric, Orientalizing decoration, is a note- 
worthy example of conservative repetition of traditional deco- 
rative elements. 

The forms of Etruscan chests are reflected in some funeruty 
urns and are represented with greater fidelity in a relief in the 
Tomb of the Chest at Cerveteri, depicting a rectangular chest 
supported on feet; the yellow decoration may have been intended 
to suggest bronze fittings. 

The tables used at banquets to hold the dishes or as trays 
to carry the dishes away also basically follow Greek models; 
however, they are given a great deal more decoration. 


Rome. There were no major differences between the early 
Italic (pl. 429) and archaic Greek domicile. Furnishings of the 
early Roman house consisted of crudely made chests, chairs, 
and beds that served the immediate needs of daily life. During 
the early centuries this basic character was supplemented by 
Etruscan elements. By the 3d century B.c., however, strong 
Hellenistic currents began to spread to Rome. Styles and 
objects were not passively adopted but consciously adapted, 
so that freshly experienced motifs were superimposed on Etrusco- 
Italic foundations. On the whole, Roman furniture presented 
original solutions utilizing motifs of Greek origin acquired 
either through the Etruscans or through direct contact with 
the Hellenistic world. 

From Alexandria, and from the Near East in general, Rtfpr 
acquired a love of elegance and wealth that conceived of fur- 
niture as something more than utilitarian and gave Roman 
interiors a new direction. In domestic architecture two new 
trends became apparent: rooms were assigned specific func- 
tions, and there was also a growing need to separate rooms 
which had an immediate daily use from those which had a 
social function. The latter type of room also became more 
numerous and gave the house a new appearance. A study of 
some of the houses at Herculaneum and Pompeii is useful in 
understanding this new direction, which can best be illustrated 
by the construction of the bedroom. This room was divided 
into two parts, one of which had a barrel vault and was reserved 
for the bed. The bed had evolved into a well-defined type 
and was given a specific place in the home. Often beds were 
built into the wall, so that they became an integral part of the 
architectural plan and determined the character of the room- 
Cupboards with shelves and doors were also built in. These 
unmovable pieces were in accordance with the developing in- 
terest in greater convenience and the concept of a room that 
had a single specific use. 

Though practical considerations still determined the genera 
choice of furniture and its over-all form, luxurious and subtle 
effects become increasingly important, influencing not only 
structure but also decoration, which became ever richer an 
more fantastic. As in Greece, this change was gradual, at fir* 
limited to the ornamentation of surfaces but then invading 
the basic structure. It eventually gave rise to an exaggerate 
play of chromatic effects that destroyed the unity of the piece- 
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The technical perfection and the subtlety of the solutions 
suggest diet in Roman times furniture was considered as 
important as architecture and had achieved an autonomous 
position; at times various pieces were considered works of art. 

A profusion of paintings, textiles, stuccoes, and mosaics 
created new spatial effects and also helped break up the unity 
of the space. Nero was probably not the only one who spent 
fortunes on carpets and draperies of precious stuffs. Despite 
the increase in the actual furniture used, the Roman interior 
still emphasised those elements which hid the bareness of the 
surfaces and crested new spatial and coloristic relations. It is 
interesting to note the close relation of furniture and house- 
hold objects to the elements of wall painting, particularly to 
the Pompeian "Style III.” For instance, the animal feet on 
table legs found at Delphi assume, both in the stylized and the 
naturalistic versions, a new plasticity that makes full use of the 
possibilities of the metal. Late Hellenistic models were the 
point of departure for the Roman couch. At first, modifica- 
tions of the Greek types were minor, limited to the changes 
in the height of the head- and footrests. Since a sufficient 
number of couches have been preserved, it is possible to follow 
the general lines of development of the decoration. The simplest 
one is the couch from Boecoreale, in which ornament is negli- 
gible. Couches from Pompeii and Ancona display some bronze 
figures added as decorative elements, especially at the head. 
Parts of the couches from Pompeii were improperly assembled 
into a supposed seat, the so-called bisellium (pl. 430), but the 
elements may be compared with the more complete examples 
in pls. 430 (above) and 431. The entire surface of the bronze 
couch from Amiternum is covered with inlay; the couch also 
has tome elements cast in the full round (pl. 431). At the end 
of the 1st century B.C., a new type of couch came into being 
with very high armrests that connected with a back. This piece, 
which was similar to the modem settee, is only one example 
of the innumerable variations that flourished during the empire. 

Not one example has been preserved of the “sigma," a 
semicircular dining couch serving the same purpose as the 
triclinium (the three joined couches), but it it documented from 
late-antique times and is shown in an illumination in the Vatican 
Virgil (Vat. lit. 3225) and on the Cesena plate (III, pl. 387). 

The differences between Roman tables and their Greek 
models is much greater than in other furniture types. The 
table with four legs occurs in innumerable variations, each the 
product of a specific demand and corresponding to functions 
the new usages assigned to it or to the room in which it was 
placed. Structure and decoration both became much richer 
and much more varied. Table legs were often given the form 
of animal legs, and other sculptural forms were also used. 
Plant motifa were frequently employed in Rome. The round, 
three-legged table was usually made of bronze, which was 
conducive to exceptionally elegant and elaborate forms. Among 
luxury tables, the one with a central support was important. 
The trapezoidal tables excavated at Pergamum and datable to 
the 3d century are related to the Roman ones and seem to be a 
convincing prototype, though this form continued only in Rome. 
1 hesc tables were often given excessive decoration, were almost 
always made of marble, and were used out of doors as, for 
example, at the edge of the impluvium. 

1 he Greek kltsmos found a direct successor in the Roman 
cathedra, used mainly by women. Fundamentally the cathedra 
followed the Greek prototype, though there were some changes 
well aa variations that represented an intermediate stage 
between the true cathedra and the solium . In Rome, as m 
Greece, the most common seats were stools, both folding and 
with fixed legs. There were two types of folding stools: one 
with straight legs that were rectangular in cross section, the 
other with curved and twisted legs that were circular in cross 
section (pl. 430). The second type of folding stool became the 
“>nn used for the seats of Roman officials, the sella curulis. 
1 tools with fixed legs displayed no innovations except the usual 
tendency toward heavier forms and the multiplication of elements. 

lhc seat of honor was the solium , and it corresponded in 
ey ery way to the Greek throne. It was often placed in the 
strium and used by the head of the family to receive clients. 


The most common type had turned legs arid a straight back, 
either plain or with a panel decoration, and cylindrical armrests 
supported on elements that were either turned or in the form 
of a human figure. The throne with rectangular legs ending 
in animal feet also continued almost unchanged in Rome, and 
the few innovations were limited to the addition of plant motifa 
in relief in the lower part of the leg. Besides these Greek 
derivatives, another type of chair came into use in the 2d cent- 
ury. It was a fairly modest chair, of which the aides and back, 
top to bottom, were all in one piece, thus creating a large plain 
surface. It was popular mainly in provincial areas in the 4th 
and 5th centuries. The chair bore a striking similarity to the 
Etruscan type, which, despite the long gap in time, must be 
considered its prototype. 

A piece that acquired new dimensions and a new appearance 
was the cupboard (armarium). It was not merely a derivative 
of the area (chest) but seems to have been devised by doting 
up the space inscribed within the top and legs of the table, 
as may be argued from the representation on the Ptolemy Cup 
and from a sepulchral painting in Paestum. The transition 
from this sort of table cabinet to a real cupboard was rapid. 
The basic material was always wood, sometimes inlaid with 
ivory or precious woods and often enhanced by bronze mounts. 
The two doors were solid, or their upper panels were in open- 
work. Folding doors are also known to have been used, par- 
ticularly for medium-sized pieces. The feet were usually simple, 
with the top sometimes crowned by a simple projecting cornice 
or by a true pediment with figures. The inside, as Plautus 
relates, contained shelves for household objects, personal be- 
longings, provisions, tools, jewels, and money. These cup- 
boards could also be used as bookcases, as may be seen from 
various Roman reliefs and paintings on which they are seen 
filled with books. An interesting variation found in Hercu- 
laneum shows a cupboard with a prostyle aedicula, with folding 
doors adapted for a shrine to the household gods (pl. 429). 
Such a use is confirmed by a painting in the house of the Vettii 
(Pompeii) and by a passage in the Satyricon of Petronius. 
Besides these pieces of furniture there were also cupboards 
built into the wall; niches of different sizes were furnished with 
shelves and at times with doors. 

The chest did not undergo any important change in Roman 
times. It could be placed in the atrium, against a wall or pi- 
laster, and attached to the ground by a large bolt. It then 
served as a strongbox, which explains the heavy construction 
of many pieces and their covering of sheets of metal (PL. 430). 
Other cheats were also used in Roman houses; these were smaller 
and were placed wherever need dictated. 

The late-antique period . With minor variations, classical 
furniture types continued in use in late-antique and Early 
Christian times. Furniture was characterized by the same refine- 
ment and sobriety of line found during the Roman period. 
In the absence of preserved examples, the extensive documen- 
tation provided by sculptures, ivories, embossed silver, and 
paintings is particularly useful. 

Seats varied according to the importance of the sitter; the 
ancient distinction between ceremonial seats and those for 
common use was continued. Emperors and consuls — in sacred 
scenes Christ and occasionally the Virgin — are shown seated 
on a throne derived from the Greek diphros and the Roman 
sella curulis. In the late-antique period this throne assumed a 
more monumental and elaborate form, with carved legs and 
vegetable motifs; it was usually without a back (see Pilate's 
throne on the so-called “Lipsanotheca,” Brescia, Mus. del- 
l’Eta Cristiana, 4th cent.). The seat was covered with a cushion, 
and the throne, which was sometimes on s stepped platform, 
was always accompanied by a footstool. On occasion the throne 
was covered by a precious textile (apse mosaic of S. Pudenziana 
in Rome, 401-17). In scenes of the Annunciation and the Ado- 
ration of the Magi, the Virgin always sits upon a cathedra, which 
is sometimes decorated with rinceaux (6th-cent. medallion in 
Washington, D.C., Dumbarton Oaks Coll.); this fact supports 
the hypothesis that the cathedra was most commonly used by 
women, as was the case in Roman times. The form of the ca- 
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thedra, however, was somewhat altered during the late-antique 
period; the semicircular back was heightened at the center, 
with the aides lowered to form arms (Adoration of the Magi 
in a sth-cent. silver pyxis in the Louvre). 

The use of the cathedra by teachers and philosophers became 
even more frequent. This use was taken over by the bishops, 
the piece gradually assuming the status of a throne. A remark- 
able example of this kind, completely covered with ivory carv- 
ing, has come down to us in the throne of Maximian of Ravenna 
(mid-6th cent.; pl. 432; II, col. 822). This throne has the 
semicircular back; others, however, apparently made of wood, 
have flat, rectangular backs and are devoid of arms (silver 
reliquary of S. Nazaro Maggiore, Milan, late 4th cent.). Less 
often mentioned in this context but of considerable importance 
is the 6th-century throne of St. Peter, which is rectangular 
in shape, with arms and arched back; it is now incorporated in 
a sumptuous 17th-century setting by Bernini in St. Peter's, 
Rome (II, pl. 275 ). Christ as a teacher and the Evangelists 
are normally shown seated on qathedraa. 

In late antiquity the Greek kltsmos seems to have disappeared, 
yielding its place to a type of seat with crossing feet and a curved 
back like that of the cathedra. It appeared armless (Christ 
before Caiaphas in the Brescia lipsanotheca) or with simple 
open arms (II, pl. 439). A light, portable folding chair is shown 
a number of times in the Vienna Genesis of the 6th century 
(Cod. vindob. theol. graec. 31) and seems to have been widely 
diffused. The most common form of stool was a four-legged 
type with transverse' stretchers (Brescia lipsanotheca); another 
stool had outwardly curving legs and was covered with a cushion. 
The trap sella eurulis f whose legs, often worked in the form of 
lions* lags, crossed to form an X, is represented with some fre- 
quency (Pilate washing his hands, sarcophagus of Junius Bas- 
sus of a.d. 359, Vatican Grottoes; II, pl. 282). 

The kline for reclining at meals seems to have been altered 
into a kind of semicircular divan without a back (Last Supper 
on an ivory diptych of Milan Cathedral, mid-sth cent.); some- 
times, however, it was replaced by individual seats (Abraham’s 
Hospitality, wooden doors of S. Sabina, Rome, 5th cent.) or 
by stools. The triclinium table was either semicircular or cir- 
cular; in the latter case, it was of reduced size, almost like a 
tripus (agape scene, Rome, Catacomb of SS. Peter and Marcel- 
linus). Tables supported by a single leg were available for var- 
ious purposes (mosaic decoration of the dome of St. George 
in Salonika, ca. 400; Benediction of Isaac in the Vienna Genesis). 
Simpler tables were available for common use; they were rectan- 
gular and supported by forked legs or by four square legs 
(Abraham' s Hospitality , Rome, S. Maria Maggiore). r fhe fur- 
niture in the triclinium, or common dining hall, seems to have 
been completed by a rectangular service table (Abraham's 
Hospitality , Rome, S. Maria Maggiore) and by a low wooden 
tripod for wine and water cruets (Brescia lipsanotheca). Lamps 
were placed on a high candelabrum in the form of a small table 
supported by three small zoqporphic legs; evidently these legs 
were sometimes of turned wood (Brescia lipsanotheca). The 
bed continued the traditional sigma form with a back curving 
rather higher than it had before and completed at the sides 
with two dolphins. Another type of bed, however, had a straight 
back formed by four circular wooden forms surmounted by a 
transverse bar (Joseph’s Dream, Vienna Genesis). A step was 
normally placed next to the bed, as the turned legs of the latter 
appear to have been very high. Cupboards were rarely used, 
except as bookcases. The book cupboard was in the form of 
a rectangular chest with two doors, supported by fairly high 
legs and surmounted by a small pediment (Martyrdom of St. 
Lawrence , Ravenna, "Mausoleum of Galla Placidia,” 5th cent.; 
Ezra Writing, Codex Amiatinus> Florence, Bibhoteca Laurcnziana, 
7th~8th cent.). An unusual piece that has come down to us 
is the 6th-century domestic reading stand of Queen Radegund, 
now in the Abbey of Ste-Croix, Poitiers, France. Of carved 
wood and employing small turned bars, it closely resembles 
the missal stand used today in many European churches. 

Byzantium. In Byzantium and the Christian East, the evolv- 
ing taste in furniture decreed a more luxurious and elaborate 


outward appearance — accomplished, however, without radical 
structural changes. Except for a rather provincial group in 
Georgia of the ioth-uth century, no actual examples are known 
to have been preserved. Representations in ivory, manuscript 
illuminations, and mosaics — especially of the nth and 12th cen- 
turies — provide a fairly complete picture of the forms. The 
most striking feature is the tendency to cover the finer pieces 
with luxurious silken hangings and cushions, or to embellish 
them through the use of gold, silver, and mother-of-pearl in- 
lays. Even everyday pieces frequently had surfaces covered 
with decorative carvings. 

The throne, one of the prime symbols of imperial authority, 
enjoyed particular preeminence. Considerable evidence for 
this may be derived from images of Christ, the Virgin, and the 
Hetimasia. Although some of the earliest throne examples 
were without backs, the predominant type had the back (Afa- 
donna Enthroned , Ravenna, S. Apollinare Nuovo, 6th cent.), 
which was sometimes lyre-shaped (II, pl. 442). A full-size 
podium tended to replace the footrest and was decorated with 
a precious i ncrustation of geometric motifs. Often the throne 
was covered by a canopy (Paris, Bib. Nat., Ms. gr. 510, fol. 
239 * a.d. 88 o~ 86 ). Sometimes the throne took on a kind of ar- 
chitectural form with the masses articulated by one or two rows 
of arches (II, pl. 443); or it had turned elements. Famous in 
the sources were the throne of Justinian (527-65) located in the 
hall of the Consistorium; the throne of Theophilus (829-42) 
in the Trikonchos; the throne of Constantine VII (913-59), 
as described by Liutprand of Cremona (see automata); the 
throne of the Comneni in the Blachemae Palace; and the 10th- 
century throne in the Chrysotriklinos. 

The cathedra continued in use. At first it was of the type 
previously discussed, with a high back and rinceau decoration; 
later it appeared with a low semicircular back (St. Luke in s 
gospel book of the I3th-i4th cent., Baltimore, Walters Art 
Gall.). Widely diffused was another type — incruated with 
gems and with a high rectangular back — resembling a throne. 

Through the nth century the Byzantines continued to use 
the k line as their normal seat at table; then this was replaced 
by a three-legged seat with a semicircular back, and by stools 
and benches (often without backs). Tables might be round, 
semicircular, square, or rectangular. The most solemn type 
was the round table; this was used at official court banquets 
and, by a natural process, became the normal form used by 
artists in depicting the Last Supper. Round tables were some- 
times of precious materials and, like the throne, could be in- 
crustcd with gold, silver, and ivory. 

A unique object in the imperial palace in Constantinople 
was the Heptapyrion, a kind of showcase in which precious 
objects might be viewed (Constantine VII, De ceremoniis). In 
the bedroom the chief piece was the bed, which was supported 
on four legs (Birth of the Virgin mosaic in the church at Daphne, 
Greece, ioth~i ith cent.); sometimes it was tall enough to re- 
quire steps for access. Other beds, however, were simpler 
and rested directly on the floor. In the finest beds, which were 
covered with the most sumptuous textiles, the feet were inlaid 
or enrved; simpler ones had turned or smooth legs. Persons of 
modest means slept on cots, as shown in scenes of the miracu- 
lous healing of the paralytic (e.g., Paris, Bib. Nat., Ms. gr. 20, 
fol. 172). Textiles and precious objects were kept in chests 
with zoomorphic motifs (a 6th-cent. Coptic fragment is pre- 
served in Berlin, Staat. Mus.) or simple geometric motifs (Geor- 
gian cheats of the ioth-uth cent.). Jewel caskets of ivory and 
wood were decorated with figure scenes, zoomorphic motifs, 
rosettes, etc. (II, pl. 481). 

Numerous Evangelist portraits enable us to reconstruct a 
fairly complete picture of a small study and its furniture. A 
characteristic element was a small tablelike piece on four leg® 
(Nicea mosaic; II, pl. 444). Also found was a rudimentary 
writing table with doors and shelves within to hold ink, pens, 
etc.; in the center of the table, or on one aide, was fitted • 
lectern (Paris, Bib. Nat., Ms. Coislin 195, fols. 9V, 171 » * 4 °» 
349). Sometimes a similar table, though without the lectern, 
appeared (Bib. Nat., Ms. gr. 54, fol. in). Books were kept 
in small cupboards of the type referred to above in the moaw c 
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of the “Mausoleum of Galls Pladdia.” Rolls were kept in a cylin- 
drical container known as a capsa (Mount Athos gospel book; 
II, pl. 444)* The Evangelists are shown seated on simple stools, 
on cathedrae, or on very light armless chairs with crossing legs 
and backs of straw (Bib. Nat., Ms. gr. 71, fol. 24V). In general, 
the furnishing of these studies was in keeping with monastic 
simplicity, contrasting with the sumptuousness and monumental 
dignity of court furniture. 

Iran, There are almost no remains of actual pieces of Ira- 
nian furniture. Furthermore, because genre and purely narrative 
scenes are lacking in Iranian art, owing to its ceremonial emphasis, 
illustrative documentation is sparse. Only the throne, in its 
many forms and with its wide range of symbolic values, can be 
studied in any detail. 

With the exception of a neo-Elamite relief of the 9th-8th 
century B.c. (representing a seamstress seated in Oriental fash- 
ion on a low upholstered stool, with a small table bearing 
food before her), illustration of the earlier phases of Iranian fur- 
niture is almost nonexistent. Fragments of a bronze chair from 
Nimrud dating from the early Achaemenid period provide the 
only actual example. The documentation in scab is too unclear 
and sparse to provide anything more than a vague indication 
of types. In the above-mentioned neo-Elamite relief, a notable 
heaviness of structure is discernible. The legs (if they are 
not in bronze) seem to have been turned with shell motifs and 
double rings; they end in lions' feet. Strip supports, certainly 
metallic and adorned with geometric motifs, were used to secure 
the furniture legs above the feet. Two ivories from the Zawiyeh 
treasure representing banquet scenes with persons standing 
before loaded tables arc of interest from the point of view of style 
(we are dealing with provincial Assyrian art) and of typology. 
The taste in furniture revealed in these objects is not far from 
that evidenced by the thrones and stools shown in the great 
Assyrian bas-reliefs of Sennacherib and Ashumasirpal II. For 
the rest, our understanding of the general structure of the fur- 
niture may be extended, with some variants, by evidence from 
the Ilittite world and elsewhere. It should be noted, however, 
that one of the tables shown in the ivories presents a molded 
central axis which docs not touch the ground; in both tables 
the lions' feet do not serve as true supports but rest on what 
seems to be a ahelf; the ahclf in turn ia raised from the ground 
by feet in the form of inverted truncated cones and is surmounted 
by half spheres, these worked to suggest shells or articulated in 
segmental fashion. The use of double feet in a piece overladen 
with engraved ornamental motifs reveals a taste for heaviness 
m furniture ornamentation; it also demonstrates a preference that 
had long persisted and was manifested, though with greater 
elegance, in Achaemenid thrones. Differences between the 
two tables of the same type suggest that there were considerable 
variations among pieces of furniture. 

Also from the Zawiyeh treasure, lion and griffin protomaa 
in gold have been recovered. Originally these were probably 
terminals of armrests and must have served in some fashion as 
throne ornaments. The materials used demonstrate conclusively 
that some pieces of furniture must have ranked as precious 
objects in their own right, independent of their undisputed 
artiftic value. 

In common with other Achaemenid representations, the 
throne in the scene of Darius Enthroned , which adorns the outer 
wralls of the so-called "Treasury" at Persepolis, indicates a 
notable shift in taste. Here the sovereign is shown seated in 
European fashion with his feet resting on a footstool. The 
shoulder-high straight back of the throne forms a slightly 
obtuse angle with respect to the seat. Lacking armrests, the 
the throne is connected to the four turned legs by means 
°f conical supports. The upper portion of the legs consists of 
closely set disks; below these are more or less stylized animal 
feet. The lowermost portion of the legs consists of two rings 
surmounted by the inverted half spheres already noted at 
j'.awiyeh. There it no trace here of the structural heaviness 

iscernible in the Elamite creations, nor of the excessive orna- 
mentation of the example shown on the Assyrian ivories from 


Zawiyeh. Although the influence of the Elamite prototypes is 
still evident, Achaemenid furniture appears to be transformed 
by a new Greek element. In other representations of this period, 
a gigantic throne with several rows of tribute bearers placed 
one atop the other between the throne legs accompanies the 
figure of the seated or standing king. In these scenes, however, 
symbolic values play such an important part that we cannot 
be certain to what degree the depicted objects mirror the actual 
ones. Nevertheless, besides the value conferred upon the throne 
as an essential accompaniment and symbol of royalty, it ia pos- 
sible to observe a continuing preference for turned legs, with 
swellings and hollows that must have been common in Achae- 
menid furniture. 

In the Parthian period the throne sometimes assumed the 
aspect of an Occidental episcopal throne; or became a chair 
with armrests and simple openwork panels on the sides, as in 
the inscribed bas-relief of Artabanus V at Susa; or took the form 
of a bed (Mine) with cushions on the left side in the form of eagles, 
as in the relief of Tang-i Sarvftk in Khuzistan. This last type, 
the throne-bed, was probably of Central Asian origin, although 
its derivation is much disputed; at any rate, it was certainly 
used by peoples with Central Asian connections, such as the 
Parthians and Kushans. The high-backed throne with low 
armrests and lion protomas seen in the statue of, presumably, 
Kadphises II (Muttra, India, Curzon Mus. of Arch.; see INDIA; 
kushan art), as well as in Dura-Europos (painting in the syna- 
gogue, a.d. 245-46, where it seems to have been inspired by 
the throne of Ahoaucrus), is also of Parthian derivation in type 
and symbolism. 

The thrones depicted on the Sassanian silver plates devel- 
oped the motif of the throne-bed, ignoring the earlier traditions 
of the chair. The throne-bed sometimes appeared sheltered 
beneath a canopy (e.g., plate from Kazvin, near Teheran). Great 
variation is found in the animals used as supports; these include 
lions, griffins, and winged horses. 

Of considerable importance is the symbolism connected 
with the throne. In some cases the symbolic values must have 
given rise to very intricate and complex structures. There are 
indications of this in the Klimova plate (III, PL. 490), where 
a carriage-throne expresses religious values associated with the 
moon. Chinese sources yield information on Central Asian 
thrones, which present a variety of symbolic ornaments and 
in some cases — following a literal interpretation of the texts 

— would seem themselves to have taken the form of animals* 
The golden throne-bed of the king of the Hephthalites, for ex- 
ample, had feet shaped like phoenixes, according to the 
description of Sung-yiin. The queen’s thronc-bed, also of gold, 
had the form of an eight-tusked elephant, owing to the influence 
of the Buddhist fadd**** 0 J&taka , and was carried by four lions 

— or rested on four lions functioning as feet. The king of 
Zabul sat on a throne in the shape of a golden horse (Pci-shi, 
chap. 97). The throne of the king of Fergana was made in the 
form of a sheep or ram, and the throne of the king of Bukhara 
took the form of a camel ( Sui-shu , chop. 83). Although no con- 
firming archaeological data are available, these descriptions 
arc of considerable interest, since in each case the authors tend 
to identify the nature of the throne with the symbolic values 
of the animals that adorn it. 

Mano Bus&aoli 

Western furniture. The Middle Ages. With the barbarian 
invasions and the political and economic decline of the Roman 
empire, a general depression of the level of culture set in, 
necessarily affecting house furnishings and furniture. For the 
early Middle Ages the evidence from literary sources is scanty, 
and very few actual pieces have been preserved. Furthermore, 
since barbarian art production was almost entirely limited to 
goldsmiths’ work, in demand by these peoples of nomadic 
background (see Europe, barbarian), no evidence may be gleaned 
from representations in painting and sculpture. For ease of 
transport, furniture was reduced to a bare minimum. The only 
example of barbarian furniture that has survived — and this 
of a rather late period, the 8th-9th century — is the sella pli - 
catilis of Pavia, Italy, which is considered a Lombard work 
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(Pavia, Mua. Civics). Thia folding stool, which may be compared 
to some fragments of miniature pieces found in a Lombard cem- 
etery at Nocera Umbra, is of chased metal and is provided 
with very low arms and a single joint. 

The general observation holds true that the barbarian peo- 
ples did not introduce any types of their own into the existing 
repertory of furniture; but once they had settled in the conquered 
countries, they contented themselves with rude and occasionally 
deformed versions of the types current in the classical Mediter- 
ranean world, discarding only the Mine (see above). This 
may be concluded from the few remaining Carolingian examples 
and the representations in ivory and manuscript illuminations. 

Carolingian furniture reveals a conscious attachment to 
Roman forms and traditions, maintaining certain elements 
symbolic of authority (see carolingian period). In the furni- 
ture of this period, however, the devices used by the ancients 
to make the pieces more comfortable were abandoned. The 
preferred material was wood, but bronze pieces appeared (e.g., 
the so-called “throne of Dago&rt” of the 9th century; 111, 
PL. 68; the back was added by Suger in the nth cent.). In this 
example the only ornamental elements, aside from animal 
figures derived from the classical world, are the openwork inserts; 
the gold, silver, and mother-of-pearl inlay favored by the By- 
zantines is absent. 

The dwellings of Carolingian and Ottoman times were ex- 
tremely poor, excepting only those of the ruler, the nobles, and 
the higher clergy. But even in the houses of the more affluent 
groups, furnishings must have been limited; the sources relate 
that in his administration of justice the ruler would transport 
tables and chairs from one castle or seat to another. 

Probably traceable to this habit of moving from place to 
place Was the popularity of the folding stool, which was derived 
from the Reman sella plicatilis and perhaps also from the sella 
castrefisis. Aft the name implies, the object could be folded up 
like a modem campstool. Normally equipped with two joints 
and frequently adorned with lion protomaa (as in the ancient 
sella curulis , or curulc chair), the folding stool became a symbol 
of authority in the Middle Ages, almost equivalent to a throne. 
It was used by popes and bishops as well as temporal sovereigns. 
Extensive documentation of this object is found in the numerous 
Evangelist portraits in Carolingian manuscripts. The above- 
mentioned “ throne of Dagobert” also belongs to this dess. 
The use of the sella curulis was revived in Carolingian times 
(III, pl. 59), though it tended to become a rectangular seat, 
either simple in type, or else with one or two rows of small 
arches; invariably it was provided with a cushion. 

The thrones on which the Carolingian and Ottoman emperors 
are represented as seated show various forms. They may have 
a flat hack terminating in a semicircle (111, pl. 52); they may 
be adorned with precious textiles and provided with a cushion 
(111, pl. 64; Virgin and Child , ca. a.d. xooo, Mainz, Cathedral 
Treasury); or they may appear in an altogether unusual form with 
a high back of circular plan Ind surmounted by a canopy (min- 
iature of the glorification of the monarch, Rome, Bible of 
S. Paolo fuori le Mura). The throne is usually accompanied by 
a footstool or a small platform consisting of several steps. 

The high clergy preferred to use the cathedra with fixed 
rectangular back, with or without arms, decorated in openwork, 
and sometimes of metal (Vivian Bible, Paris, Bib. Nat., Ms. 
lat. 1, fol. 25). The throne of Ste-Foy at Conques, France, 
is a splendid example, which should he studied in this context, 
however, only for its form and not for the sumptuous goldsmiths’ 
work in jewels and filigree with which it is adorned. The late- 
antique type of episcopal throne decorated with rinceaux dis- 
appeared completely in the medieval West, though it continued 
to be used in the Byzantine world. 

The Evangelist portraits in Gospel hooks yield information 
about the forms of other kinds of chairs. Of considerable interest 
is a type which seems to derive from the Greek Mismos ; it may 
be seen in the Bamberg Bible (Bamberg, Germany, Staat. Bib., 
cod. bihl. 1, fol. 26ov) and the above-mentioned Vivian 
Bible (fol. 330V). The back is slightly curved toward the rear, 
and terminates at the sides in protomas or plant motifs, which 
are sculpturally executed and face outward. Benches for sev- 


eral persona are alto documented (scenes from the life of St. 
Jerome, Rome, Bible of S. Paolo fuori le Mura); they are of 
a simple rectangular type, and the effect is frequently tightened 
by the addition of rows of small arches to the backs and sides. 
Rather widely diffused was the four-legged stool (e.g., ivories 
at Halberatadt, Germany, the Cathedral Treasury; A. Gold- 
schmidt, Die Ejfenbemshripturen . . . , Berlin, 1914, II, pL XIV, 
p. 44; Madonna in the Cathedral of Essen, Germany, ca. xooo). 

Both round and rectangular tables are known. The round 
ones, which may be seen, for example, in the 9th-century Utrecht 
Psalter (Script, ecd. 484, fol. 48V) were the more sumptuous. 
In structure they may derive from the Roman tripus (a three- 
legged piece) but the top is larger and the legs, always in sculptur- 
al form and surmounted by lion protomas, may be as many 
as 12. The common rectangular tables could be easily disassem- 
bled; they were supported by X-shaped legs and were without 
any decoration. Initially beds appear to have adhered to the 
late-antique type with a back curving outward (ivory in Oxford, 
Bodleian Lib.; Goldschmidt, op. dt., I, pl. HI, p. 5), but later 
they seem to have been replaced by beds with turned bead end 
foot parts and very high legs. 

Furniture for study rooms was different from that of the 
late-antique period and of the Byzantine world, as may be sera 
once again from the Evangelist portraits. For pens, ink, and 
books there was a rectangular chest with s flat, hinged cover 
(Vivian Bible, fol. 3v), sometimes on low feet (ivories in the 
Louvre and in the Br. Mua.; Goldschmidt, op. dt., II,pl.XLIX, 
p. 107), suggesting the existence of chests for clothing. A sur- 
viving example is the Terradna cheat (in die Cathedral of Ter- 
rains, Italy; pl. 340). It shows Eastern influence in its sculptural 
decoration, but was probably made on Italian toil; it ia assigned 
by some scholars to the 9th century, by others to the xoth-uth 
century. Lecterns were supported by a tall pedestal retting 
on a tripod; when necessary they could serve as writing desks 
(Godescalc Gospels, Paris, Bib. Nat., Ms. nouv. acq. lat. 1203). 
In general, it may be said that the Carolingian period devel- 
oped a repertory of furniture types and forma that was to remain 
valid through the Romanesque period. 

From the nth century onward, actual examples have sur- 
vived in some numbers, and our knowledge becomes less 
dependent on pictorial representations. One of the earliest 
ecclesiastical chairs from this period is the 11th-century 
example recovered from beneath the masonry of the Cathedral 
of Benevento, Italy, in 1942. It has a simple metal structure 
recalling that shown in the Vivian Bible (fol. 25V), and which 
ia seen again in the examples in the church at Aspft, Swedan 
(pl. 435, uth-i2th cent.), and in the cathedral at Anagni, 
Italy (13th cent.). Another type is represented by the episcopal 
chair from Blaker, Norway (pl. 435), with a gently curving 
back and adorned externally with relief sculpture; thia doubtless 
derives from the type of Carolingian chair mentioned above 
as continuing the Greek Mismos. Naturally the development 
of episcopal thrones followed the over-all development of style 
and the various local and regional trends. Figures placed in 
niches hollowed in the back of the throne are sometimes found, 
as well as elaborate work in the round (Auvergnat Virgin in the 
Louvre), interlace sometimes mixed with plant motifs (Aspfl 
chair), and, especially in southern Italy, decorative motifs of 
Eastern derivation (Montevergine throne, 12th cent.). The fold- 
ing stool continued to be used; an example ia that of St. Raymond, 
in the Cathedral of Rods de IsAbena, Spain (nth cent.), and 
one in Perugia (12th cent.). The folding stool was used also 
by women (folding stool of Abbess Gertrude of Nonnberg of 
1242; pl. 437). An interesting 13th-century bench comes from 
Alpirsbach, and is now in Stuttgart (Landesmus.). It ia con- 
structed of turned forms, whose simplicity and honesty had an 
enduring influence, reaching down to the 17th century m 
Scandinavia. 


The storage chest came into some prominence in the Roman- 
esque period. Sarcophagi and wooden coffins served as proto- 
types for these chests; this derivation accounts for the preference 
for flat rather than pitched lids, permitting the chest to sarve 
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alto it t scat The Schsdula diversarum artium by the monk 
Theophilut yields information on the kind of decoration em- 
ployed in chests; they might have simple carvings or be covered 
with painted parchment, fine linen (also painted), or stucco 
ornaments. A group of 12th-century chests preserved in the 
Mua 4 e Historique de Valtre in Sion, Switzerland, has applied 
architectural motifs or deeply carved decorative forms. Later, 
however, the tendency to cover at least the front of the chest 
with ornamentation incorporating armorial bearings became 
increasingly prominent. No early examples of tables have 
survived; the ordinary dining tablet, which could be easily 
dismantled, must have offered little scope for decoration. 

With the diffusion of the Gothic style, s clearer picture 
emerges, not only of the development of furniture forms them- 
selves but also of their setting. This period sees the beginning 
of s differentiation, not strongly marked at first, between the 
furniture forms in use north of the Alps and those of Italy. 

In northern Europe, including England, the chief determinant 
was the bourgeois culture of great cities such* as Paris, Antwerp, 
Augsburg, and NQmberg, which supplanted the influence ex- 
ercised for a time by the court of Burgundy. The technique 
of furniture construction was more refined, and consequently 
forms also improved. The introduction of sawmills facilitated 
this development (the first was erected at Augsburg in 1322). 
Although new technical means were not invented, those of 
antiquity were reacquired, in response to the growing public 
demand for furniture. Beginning in the 14th century, chests 
constructed with a framework and panels were preferred to 
the earlier type built of planks. These panels could be incised 
with ornaments, or raised linen folds could be carved out of 
them; the latter type enjoyed great popularity throughout 
Europe. Naturally, the availability of wood in a given area 
was of prime importance for the production of chests, as of 
all other furniture. In England, the Low Countries, northern 
Germany, northern France, and along the Rhine, walnut was 
favored. In southern Germany and the Alpine lands, beech, 
maple, and various conifers were preferred; linden wood, oak, 
and walnut were used for carved decoration (pl. 437). Conifer- 
ous wood was often veneered, ss with Hungarian ash. Despite 
the embellishment of basic furniture types, the working of 
the wood itself remained at the level of modest carpentry 
through the late Middle Ages. The frame was visible, and the 
silhouette, which was marked by comer posts, was enlivened 
by carved ornament. The use of coniferous wood permitted 
the decoration of the chest surfaces with flat-carved rinccaux. 
Ironwork was frequently employed, either as an ornament 
(pl. 437) or for more practical ends. 

Among the special furniture types developed in the 15th 
century, the counting table ( Zahituch ) deserves particular mcn- 
tmn. Common in southern Germany and the Alpine lands, it 
consisted of a flat desk on trestles; the top could be lifted up 
to reveal a writing surface and pigeonholes. 

In princely houses the continued use of tables that could 
be disassembled delayed the appearance of permanent tables 
lor a long time; in bourgeois homes the former had long since 
been superseded. Round and rectangular tables have been 
found, employing heavy, often twisted pedestals in the center. 
Table tops were of wood or, occasionally, of stone; some were 
provided with incised decorations and mottoes. In 1506 the 
German city of Wilrzburg commissioned a richly carved table 
pedestal of the great sculptor Tilmann Riemenachneidcr (q.v.). 

TTie bed tended to have a very high headboard surmounted 
by u wooden canopy (pl. 438). The rocking cradle was common 
at this time, either provided with sledgelike supports or suspended 
from two lateral posts. The latter construction is shown in a 
painted nativity crib (pl. 433), used for the image of the Christ 

Child. 

Gradually the wardrobe came into use; it appeared first 
ln sacristies, as a great chest made up of several components 
and closed with doors, often with richly carved or painted 
decorations recalling great winged altarpieces (pl. 436). In the 
home, for economy of space, the wardrobe was formed initially 
of chests placed one atop the other. The handles at the sides 
th at continued to appear in later models betray this origin; 


die new type of wardrobe was equipped with doors instead 
of lids. The strong legs at the comers, like die high cornice, 
were often richly carved and decorated. From a single cheat 
supported by high legs, there developed the StoUsnscknmk, 
a piece of medium height that had as its essential feature a chest 
accessible by one or two doors; stretcher rails were placed 
between the corner posts not far from the floor. It is likely 
that this piece originated in the circle of the Burgundian court. 
Depending on its use in the court or in the home, the piece 
was susceptible to complex formal and decorative transforma- 
tions. Articulated in several stages, it served as a court dresser 
for the display of precious vessels. Much can be learned about 
the contemporary use of the pieces discussed hero from 
the engravings of Albrecht Dtirer (q.v.) and Israhel van 
Meckenem. 

In the course of the 14th century the use of the prie-dim 
was diffused. Normally placed in the bedroom, the prie-ditu 
gained popularity because of the development of private devo- 
tional habits in the Gothic period and the growing demand 
for specialized furniture. 

Hans Hutu 

In the development of medieval furniture, Spain occupies 
a place apart. This is due to the fact that Spanish furniture 
of all periods, like every aspect of the national art, has been 
deeply affected by Islamic influences. These are expressed in 
the constant use of leather, intricately wrought metal, geometric 
inlays, carving, and polychromy. Walnut and chestnut are the 
woods most frequently employed. This furniture, with few 
exceptions simple and stalwart in form and without complex 
cabinetmaking, can best be studied in the museums of decorative 
arts of Madrid and Barcelona and at the Hispanic Society of 
America in New York. 

The most important Spanish piece surviving from the Middle 
Ages is the set of three attached canopied seats from Tahiti! 
(12th- 13th cent.; Barcelona, Mus. de Bellas Artes dc Catalufia; 
pl. 436). This piece was strongly influenced by Catalan Roman- 
esque architecture, in the use of arched console tables, and by 
Mudejar taste, through the employment of horseshoe arches 
and incised stars as ornament. The subsequent vogue for 
French Gothic architecture is reflected in the silver-gilt throne 
of Martin, king of Aragon (late 14th cent.; Barcelona Cathe- 
dral), spectacularly designed in tiers of trefoil arches with arms 
formed of crocketed scrolls. Fifteenth-century furniture was 
dominated by the marriage chests and wardrobes of prosperous 
Catalonia. These pieces had drawers behind doors that were 
either carved or painted in imitation of Italian cassoni (chests), 
the style gradually passing from late Gothic to Renaissance. 

C. Robert Smith 

An important source of information about Gothic furniture 
in Italy is provided by the domestic scenes in the vast fresco 
cycles painted at the time. Actual pieces are rare; among them 
may be cited the wardrobe in the sacristy of the Scrovegni Chapel 
in Padua (pl. 438), Petrarch's chair and bookshelves at Arquk, 
and several cassoni. Compared to Europe north of the Alps, 
and also to Spain, one finds a greater sobriety in decoration 
and a marked simplicity of line. Monumental chairs recall 
the episcopal thrones of central and southern Italy (e.g., the 
Maestd by the Badia a Isola Master in the church of Badia a 
Isola, near Siena). When they are of wood, the panels are 
adorned with simple moldings (e.g., Pietro Lorenzetri's Ma- 
donna with Angels , Cortona Cathedral). A fairly clear idea of 
the appearance of interiors at this rime may be obtained from 
contemporary scenes of the Annunciation and the Birth of the 
Virgin. Simple benches of the cassone type were set against the 
wall. Beds, with or without headboards, were also set against 
the wall, and cassoni , providing a step, were placed alongside 
the bed (Pietro Lorenzetti, Birth of the Virgin , Siena, Opera 
del Duomo; Andrea Orcagna, Birth of the Virgin, Florence, 
Orsanmichele). 

In the halls of hospitals and monasteries, tables were fre- 
quently set horseshoe-fashion around three sides of the room; 
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benches were placed against the walls for seating (Ms. of the 
Regula hospitcdis S. Spiritus in Rome, Archivio di Stato, Ms. 
S. Spirito I, fol. ai6v). The older type of rectangular table on 
horses continued in use (frescoes by Giovanni da Milano, 
Florence, Sacristy of Sta Croce). Stools were employed in 
more modest households, though there were also chairs with 
a high, straight back (Tacumm sanitatis Ms., Vienna, Kunst- 
hist. Mus.; Strozzi chair, Florence, Fondazione Home). The 
folding stool was in common use, and from it was derived 
another type of seat, exemplified by Petrarch's chair, with 
folding legs joined to form an X. This latter chair is probably 
of Sicilian origin, as evidenced by the carvings employing 
Islamic ornamental motifs. (There is a similar chair in Turin, 
Mus. Civico.) Small study rooms, as they are depicted in 
Tommaso da Modena’s fresco in S. Niccolb at Treviso, were 
provided with a benchlike table and shelves on the walls. In the 
schools the teacher sat on a cathedra, with a high lectern in 
front of him; simple tables, supported by horses, and stools 
sufficed for the students (tomb of Cino da Pistoia, Pistoia 
Cathedral). 


Renaissance to mid-ijtk century . a. Italy . Gothic furniture 
was still widely used in Italy during the 1 5th century, especially 
in the north. With the rise of new trends in art in Tuscany, 
however, a distinct division between Italian and northern 
European styles became apparent after the middle of the century. 
The palaxzo , with its large rooms and severe architecture, re- 
quired imposing pieces of furniture. The Btately, architectural 
concept of furnishings found its best expression in the bed- 
chamber, which had become the center of the living quarters 
by this time. Besides serving as a place for rest, it was also a 
place for meeting friends and even for official receptions. The 
bed dominated the room and almost took on the status of a 
throne. It was given tall posts and a canopy, and was sur- 
rounded oh three sides by cassoni (chests). This type of Renais- 
sance bed is often shown in paintings (e.g., I, PL. 250). 

In less than half a century the cassone developed from a 
simple container to a sumptuous showpiece (pl. 439; IV, PL. 26; 
Vlj, PL. 11) and was frequently used in pairs. Its decoration 
Mil imitate antique sarcophagi carved with figures; it could 
be richly gilded, and profiled moldings on the front could 
frame panels with pictures painted by members of the guild 
of cassone painters. These cassone panels may be recognized 
by their elongated, horizontal form, although many of them 
are known as separate paintings today, for example, those by 
Piero di Cosimo (q.v.). There were also simply decorated 
cassoni , which achieved extraordinary effects through the use 
of precious materials, intarsia, or finely carved volutes at the 
corners. The cassapanca was created by placing the cassone 
on a platform and giving it a back and armrests, and at times 
also a canopy; it could be either a simple, benchlike seating 
arrangement or a thronc-cha^*, depending on the furnishings. 

The credenza was the Italian counterpart of the northern 
Stollenschrank , but it was considerably more spacious than that 
narrow wardrobe, and was not supported on legs. In both 
cases the height could be increased by additional open tiers, 
on which objets d'art could be displayed. The basic structure 
of the credenza — a pair of doors below, and drawers above — 
always remained the same, although the forms and the decora- 
tion varied from region to region. The finest pieces came 
from Tuscany, where ornament was used more sparingly than 
in Rome (pl. 442). Regional peculiarities arc not well enough 
known to permit more than general statements, as, for example, 
that simple pieces, with brass mounts in the form of round- 
headed nails, were preferred in Bologna. 

Although permanent tables that could not be readily dis- 
assembled only made their appearance in Italy in the 15th 
century, they were noon richly adorned. As a rule they were 
very large, and marble or inlaid-stone tops often rested on 
carved stone supports. The variety of chairs was unusually 
large, and their shapes reveal considerable imagination. 

The simple folding chair evolved into a chair with crossed 
legs, either with or without a back, which was often carved or 


decorated with certosina work, that is, inlaid with mosaics of 
tiny pieces of colored bone, mother-of-pearl, etc. Stools with 
richly carved, boardlike, lateral supports were also very common. 
One of the most ingenious inventions was a chair created for 
the Strozzi, a leading Florentine family; the lower part con- 
sisted of a simple three-legged stool, but the very high and 
narrow back, crowned with a coat of arms carved in the round, 
gave the chair an aristocratic elegance. Turning of legs and 
other parts was rare, and only came into common use on chairs 
at the end of the 16th century. 

Wardrobes (pls. 438, 440) were not used much in Italy, except 
in sacristies for vestments. Instead in paUussd a small room 
next to the bedchamber was set aside for this purpose. It was 
called a guardaroba , a name also used for similar rooms in which 
works of art and other valuable objects were kept. These store- 
rooms supplied the objects for the princely museums and galleries 
that came into fashion at the end of the 16th century. The 
prince would retire to his museo or studiolo to work or to er\joy 
his collection with his friends (VIII, pls. 100, 103). To give the 
studiolo a more intimate atmosphere, the walls were often paneled 
with trompe-l'oeil intarsia (see inlay) so that other objects 
seemed to be added to those actually displayed in cabinets. 
The precise form of these cabinets depended on the require-; 
ments of the prince's collection or secret documents placed in 
them. One of the earliest of these cabinets is the stipetmo from 
the Palace of Mantua (ca. 1500; London, Viet, and Alb.). 
In this piece a strict division between the upper and lower 
parts is still maintained (in later pieces the parts fuse) so that 
the cabinet can be transformed into a double-tiered cupboard 
for precious objects, or into a writing cabinet. 

b. France. In the course of the 16th century, France gradu- 
ally became important for the development of furniture. In 
the south, Italian influence was evident; in the north, the 
creative stimulus of the Ile-de-France made itself felt. The 
most significant piece of furniture was the dresser (a cupboard 
with a display shelf mounted on a pedestal, whose basic structural 
form remained the same though there were changes in the size, 
as well as the amount and style of ornamentation (pl. 441). 
Renaissance motifs began to dominate, particularly vine scrolls 
and classicizing heads. As far as it is possible to draw conclusions 
from the few surviving pieces, it would seem that furnishings 
were plain and insignificant in comparison with their settings, 
such as the magnificent ch&teaux of Blois and Chambord. 

A truly French style of furniture emerged only in the reign 
of Henry II (1547-59), and is known by his name. The school 
of Fontainebleau, the style brought to France by Italian man- 
nerist painters, had a considerable influence on French furniture. 
Elongated, sinuous forms found a new expression, especially 
in female figures, and replaced Renaissance ornament. Multi- 
tudinous variations of these elements were used in reliefs carved 
on the backs of chairs, on the panels of dressers, and on double- 
tiered cupboards [armoires d deux corps (pl. 44a)]. Most 
important in introducing this new world of the bizarre were 
the engravings of J. A. Ducerceau (q.v.). His designs dis- 
played such a wealth of invention that they were probably 
never carried out whole, but they were constantly used as 
models for individual parts. This extreme and mannerist 
style was most common in the south of France, as well as in 
the neighboring areas of Burgundy and western Switzerland. 
TTie name of Hugues Sambin, a master of Dijon, is associated 
with writing cabinets and dressers with grotesque ornamenta- 
tion. In 1572 he published designs of richly ornamented fur- 
niture, on the basis of which a number of similarly decorated 
pieces have been attributed to him. 

The calmer and more balanced effect of furniture originating 
in the Ile-de-France is due to its more logical design and the 
more elegant manner of inserting the relief into the classicizing 
framework; this furniture is typically French. It is character- 
istic of the inventiveness of the French that as early as the 16th 
century they made use of small tables that provided luxury and 
convenience, rather than being essential pieces. The same trait 
is evident in the development of chairs. Besides the Italian 
models there are obviously French designs constructed with 
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graceful little columns and often embellished with finely carved 
reliefs on the backs, Ducerceau's models were perhaps followed 
in stately beds, as for example in the particularly ornate and 
fantastic one fonnerly in the Gavet Collection (Sale cat., n. 889, 
Paris, i$ 94 )- 

c. Germany . The Renaissance style penetrated more slowly 
into Germany and the areas connected with the old Holy Roman 
Empire than into France, Moreover, in its basic structure 
German furniture followed Gothic prototypes for a long time, 
even when it was embellished with new decorative motifs. Only 
with the introduction of classical columns from Italy did the 
proportions of furniture and their articulation change. This 
new style, which became dominant only after the middle of the 
1 6th century, constituted the beginning of the true Renaissance 
in Germany. Henceforth a knowledge of classical and Renais- 
sance orders was fundamental for cabinetmakers* 

During the first half of the century, cabinetmakers began to 
publish woodcuts of furniture designs. Designs for wardrobes 
are known from the hand of Peter Flfitner (before 1522-46) 
of Nttmberg; two wardrobe* in the Germ snitches National- 
Museum in Nttmberg can be attributed to him. The extent 
to which these wardrobes were still bound by Gothic principles 
is pointed up by a comparison with a wardrobe (1465; Ulm, 
Mua.; once owned by the Lupin-Gicnger family) by Jfirg Syrlin, 
a master from Ulm. The structure is similar in all the parts, 
but the decoration ia decidedly different. And the later pieces 
rest heavily on the ground, while the wardrobe in Ulm is sup- 
ported by light, graceful elements. Wardrobes became popular 
after 1500, and their fronts were treated architecturally. Four 
doors, used earlier, were replaced by two large ones. The dec- 
oration of the fronts was increasingly three-dimensional, with 
full columns and heavily profiled, broken gables that clearly 
reflected baroque tendencies, which had spread to Germany 
by this time. The same trend is apparent in the greater number 
of figures, berms, and niches that animate the fronts. The 
furniture designs by various artists that appear in the so-called 
ScktveyffbUcher, published by Bussemscher in Strasbourg 
(1696-99), are even more ornate and overloaded. In these de- 
signs the various kinds of typically German ornaments of the 
17th century abound (pl. 443). Contemporary artistic motifs 
and styles were applied to furniture, and gradually replaced 
the classical Renaissance forms. 

Augsburg was an important center for the production of 
cupboards and cabinets, and the latter especially were exported 
in large quantities. These cabinets were show objects consisting 
of a combination of receptacle and desk, displaying a wealth 
of decoration which was apparently limitless. Two particurlarly 
tine examples are the writing table of Charles V made by Lein- 
hart Strohmeier in 1555, now in Madrid (Mus. Nacional de 
Artes Decorativas), and the one ordered by Philipp Hainhofer 
for the city of Augsburg and made by Ulrich Baumgartner 
before 1632 (now Uppsala, Univ. Mus.). In all these pieces 
great technical proficiency and esthetic consideration took 
precedence so that practicality and convenience often had to 
give way, as the Augsburg chronicler Paul von Stctten recorded. 
Stctten, however, judged these pieces with the attitude of 
the 18th century, and by then petsonal comfort had become 

much greater importance than during the 16th and early 
17th centuries. Most new developments in German furniture 
were initiated in the south, probably because cities like Augs- 
burg and Niirnberg had closer contacts with Italy and other 
parts of Europe than the north. 

The Hanseatic towns of LUbeck, Bremen, and Hamburg 
and the Rhenish bishoprics and princedoms followed these 
developments, though with varying time lapses and with greater 
or less conservativeness, depending on their attitudes. Since 
oak continued to be the favorite wood for furniture in northern 
Germany well into the 18th century, carved ornament was 
consistently retained. Intarsia and the use of woods of different 
colors was a specialty of Cologne, and spread from there to parts 
of the Low Countries. In the Rhineland and the neighboring 
districts, artistic currents generally followed the boundaries of 
l be dioceses and not those of the modem political divisions. 


An over-all view of production in Germanic lands from the 
late Renaissance to the beginning of the 17th century reveals 
a general profusion of motifs, which have not, however, always 
supplanted Gothic forms or achieved a unity and strength of 
their own. The cabinet of about 1600, with its unlimited di- 
versity of form and detail, is representative of the situation 
(w~ • 442)- The furnishings of the home (rather, of the aristocratic 
residence) had become much richer, but as yet had not a true 
harmony or great comfort. This lack of unity and the incon- 
sistencies of taste form a moat apt parallel to the political condi- 
tions of Europe in the years just after 1600, conditions that 
in Germany were to lead to the Thirty Years' War (16x8-48) 
and the unsettled times following it. As a result, no innovations 
or important changes occurred in German furniture during 
the first half of the 17th century. 

Only after 1650 was there a resurgence, and it was moat 
evident in the homes of die wealthy burghers. The wardrobe 
with two doors was the rule by then, but there were variations 
from region to region. It developed along similar lines in the 
northern German cities of Hamburg, Likbeck, Bremen, and 
Danzig, but local differences in minor details, such as in the form 
of the cornice, permit identification of the provenance of particular 
pieces. The doors were set between three carved pilasters on 
a low base, and the raised fill of their panels and drawers was 
set off by finely carved profiles. The center part of the cornice 
was profusely decorated with carving. In Frankfort a special 
form developed and it also penetrated the region of the Upper 
Rhine. The whole inner area of the doors was filled with broad, 
heavy moldings arranged in a series of frames, one inside the 
other. Sometimes there was a single pilaster between the doors 
and one on each end of the wardrobe front. Only in Swabia 
and Bavaria did the wardrobe with four doors continue to be 
produced alongside the two-door type up to the end of the 17th 
century, when it had to be given up because of changes in 
fashions that made it impractical. Southern German furniture 
continued to display a greater wealth and variety in its decoration. 
Many designs appeared in the so-called Ohrmuschelstil published 
by Johannes Rumpp, the Augsburg etcher and cabinetmaker, 
and Friedrich Unteutsch (d. 1670), of Frankfort on the Main. 

d. The Loiv Countries . Despite disruptive wars the Low 
Countries enjoyed a comparatively tranquil development. In 
1579 the seven northern, Protestant provinces (now the Nether- 
lands) became independent and separated from the southern, 
Catholic provinces (now Belgium), which remained under 
Hapsburg rule. While the southern provinces adopted Ital- 
ian baroque forms, Holland developed an independent style. 
This artistic independence was in keeping with the country’s 
improved economic conditions and its intermediate position 
between France and the German states. Of particular importance 
to Dutch furniture were the designs published by Hans Vredeman 
de Vries (1527-1617) and Crispyn de Passe (1584-1637). The 
double-tiered buffet cabinet, successor of the old StoUenschrank , 
was the most typical piece. Its heavy, architectural construction 
was enhanced by deeply carved, plastic forms whose articulation 
was always emphasized by dividing friezes. One of the most 
frequently recurring onamental motifs was the lion head holding 
a ring; it appeared on the cornice or between the drawers. Small 
pieces of black-dyed wood, at times cut to imitate the facets 
of precious stones, were used within the geometrical fill. The 
legs of the chairs were often turned or in the form of round or 
square balusters. The furniture and interiors of no other country 
have been so thoroughly documented in the paintings of the 
period, including those of such masters as Pieter Janssens, 
Pieter de Hooch, and Emanuel de Witte. Again and again in 
these works, one can see the two-doored wardrobe, of which 
the Dutch were so fond and which they took with them to their 
North American colonies. 

Mid-i7th century through the 18th century, a . France . 
From the middle of the 17th century France took the lead in 
all the arts. This, however, did not exclude a certain amount 
of independent development in other countries, especially in 
Holland and England, where the fashion for chinoiserie origi- 
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nated; this fashion was also followed in France and the rest 
of Europe. French 17th-century furniture can best be seen in 
the engravings published by Abraham Bosse (1602-76). These 
show not only that tapestries and doth hangings were in vogue, 
but that such materials were used to cover woodwork wherever 
possible. For table and chair legs thin colonnettes were preferred, 
and these were also used for the then-fashionable ebony cabinets, 
which, however, originated in Flanders. 

The bourgeois environment and taste of Abraham Bosse 
had no contact with the developments that followed, for a basic 
change in the social structure was to be of fundamental importance 
for furniture. With the emergence of the absolute monarch, 
die castle could no longer be the result of individual fancy but 
became a necessary social instrument whose structure was de- 
termined by the hierarchy of the court and of society. The con- 
struction of furniture as well as the plan of the building had to 
be logical and functional enough to accommodate all the events 
of the day, from the levee to the evening receptions. Furniture 
could no longer be used haphazardly, and each piece had to 
find a definitive form and place. Seating followed rank: the king 
had hit throne, princes armchairs, the nobility taborets. The 
demands of such formality could only be met by a centralized 
workshop, and the Manufacture Royale des Meubles de la 
Couronne was founded in 1667. Important artists furnished 
designs for the minor arts, and the Academy established the artis- 
tic criteria. Since Charles Lebrun (q.v.) was president of the 
Academy, virtually everything was under his direction. An 
extraordinary number of crafts were represented: cabinet- 
makers, joiners, artisans who made small objects in wood, those 
who did only the marquetry (inlay in wood), those who carved 
ornaments, sculptors in wood, sculptors in stone, mosaicists, 
bronze casters, modelmakers, upholsterers, weavers employed 
in making well hangings at the Manufacture Royale des Gobe- 
lins Cor who worked at the Savonnerie, associated with it, where 
carpets were made), experts in stucco, gilding, lacquering, incis- 
ing designs, embroidery, and a host of others. Many of these 
workmen were foreigners who introduced stylistic elements 
characteristic of their native traditions. Nonetheless, the projects 
undertaken by them were executed in so unified a manner that 
they have always been considered typically French. 

The Louis XIV style had its source in the baroque church 
art of Rome which was transmitted to France by the many 
members of the French Academy in Rome. The most im- 
portant designer of ornament was Jean Lepautre (1618-82), 
for he translated the wealth of baroque motifs into graphic 
designs, which made them available to artisans producing fur- 
nishings. The leading furniture workshop was that of Andr£ 
Charles Boulle (1642-1732), which was later taken over by his 
sons, who continued his traditions. For this reason the style 
developed by Boulle can be traced from about 1664 to the end 
of the 18th century. The sons imitated the father, other artisans 
again took up the style about 1750, and finally it had another 
revival about 1850. Although Boulle and his successors worked 
in a variety of designs, the most typical pieces of this furniture 
were those with brass and tortoise-shell inlay, richly decorated 
with ormolu mounts (pl. 444). Viewing Boulle's production 
it is also possible to follow the development of certain types 
of pieces, such as the chest of drawers (or commode). In his 
workshop this piece developed from a cofferlike chest, touching 
the ground and supported on lateral, almost freestanding legs, 
into a piece that could properly be called a chest of drawers. 
This new piece soon replaced the lavishly decorated wardrobes 
still produced in his workshop in his lifetime, but which later 
continued to be used only in the country, and there in a simpli- 
fied version. In France itself the style had run full cycle some 
years before the death of Louis XIV, and the freer way of life that 
emerged [under the regent, Philippe II, duke of Orleans (1715- 
23)] was reflected in furnishings; but in other countries the older 
style continued to be dominant well into the 1730s. Indeed, 
throughout the 18th century France played a leading role in 
the development of furniture, although leadership had passed 
from the court to the residences of the nobles and the powerful 
bourgeoisie . Social life centered around the salon , or drawing 
room, since this was the appropriate place for its most important 


activity, conversation. It was furnished with comfortable arm- 
chairs, sofas, and tables. The private apartments of the lady 
of the house also received greater attention, and a new type of 
room, the boudoir, came into being. Here, in the course of the 
morning, while still at her dressing table, the could receive 
tradespeople, friends, and artists. New types of furniture, such 
ss the dressing table, various kinds of minors, and footstools, 
were crested to fill new needs. 

It is usual to identify Continental European furniture by 
the names of the kings of France, often, however, adding the 
name of the local ruler for the individual countries. The style 
of the 1 8th century may be considered the final stage of baroque 
art and may be subdivided into Rdgence (about 1710-30), Louis 
XV (1730-75), including the rococo and, in its last 15 years, • 
transitional style, and Louis XVI (from 1775 to the French 
Revolution). This was followed by the Directoire (as a furniture 
style, roughly 1785-1810) and then the Empire (ending about 
1830). As s rule changes in style were initiated, or brought into 
a cohesive whole, by the publication of engravings of ornament 
and furniture designs. These designs, together with the extensive 
VAri du memtmer (1768-75) of Andrd Ruobo the Younger, the 
descriptions of various crafts in the Description des arts et me* 
tiers , published under the auspices of the Acadfmie Royale dm 
Sciences (1761-88), as well as innumerable etchings after con- 
temporary genre painting, constitute the main sources for 
historical studies. 

Although there was s certain amount of independent activ- 
ity in such provincial centers as Grenoble, Lyons, the south 
of France, and Normandy, Paris remained the center of progress 
and innovation. The Parisian guild of the memtisien^dbenistei 
was a complex organization with strict rules about the division 
of labor. The menuisiers, or joiners, produced everything made 
of wood: beds, tables, console tables, cupboards, clock stands, 
etc. They were permitted to use turned wood and to embel- 
lish pieces with simple, carved ornament, but the more important 
carving had to be executed by members of the sculptors' guild. 
Painted decorations and gilding were entrusted to the peintres- 
doreurs and vernisseurs. The menuisiers were not allowed to 
make ormolu decorations but might attach them to the furniture. 
Upholstery was the preserve of the tapissiers . The Mmstes 
made chairs and sofas, as well as the same type of pieces ss 
the menuisiers, but it was their specialty to enhance these pieces 
with veneers, marquetry, or complex mechanical parts. From 
*743 to 1790 members of the Parisian guild were required to 
stamp their names on their furniture; frequently they also added 
the mark of their corporation, for example, JME (Jurande Mat- 
tre Eb£nistes), though the menuisiers were less likely to do so 
than the ebenistes. Similar ordinances existed in other French 
cities. But the fact that a piece has such a stamp today is no 
proof of its provenance or date, for these stamps are easily 
imitated. A more secure identification is the inventory number 
that was often stamped on pieces made for the crown. 

During the Rdgence (not to be confused with the term 
“Regency” used for English furniture), furniture lost its heavi- 
ness, as may be seen in the designs of Jean B6rain (cm. 1638- 
1711), and gained in freedom, as Andrt Boulle's work shows. 
It was during these years that the chest of drawers took the form 
still in use. This piece could have a straight, curved, or convex 
front, and the application of more or leas elaborate ormolu 
mounts, veneers, lacquers, or the use of different woods in 
its construction gave it considerable variety. At this time the 
writing table ( bureau plat), too, was given its definitive form sad 
imposing size; a cartormier (a cabinet consisting mainly of fn* 
geonholes holding cardboard boxes for sorting papers) could 
also be placed on one end of it. Under the influence of Boulle, 
these pieces were often adorned with some of the finest exampl®* 
of ormolu, with masks and heads at the comers, and continued 
to be decorated in this way for some time. Chairs and tea* 
usually were of natural wood or painted and were often richly 
carved. The new fashion in ornamentation often used atnuSP* 
lines combined with short, broken curves to form quadrul 
work (lines running in checkerboard fashion) in the framiuB 
elements; stylized plant motifs were arranged symmetrically 
within the ornamentation. Chinoiserie also became popular 
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md throughout the 18th century it periodically reappeared 
with variations. These developments were inspired not only 
by Strain's designs but also by die decorative works of such 
leading artists as Jean Antoine Watteau (q.v.) and by the imports 
of fashionable Oriental lacquer ware* 

The richly inventive engravings of Gilles Marie Oppenord 
(1672-1742) and the opulent forms introduced into ornament 
by Justin Aurtle Meissonier (1695-1750) made the transition 
to the style of Louis XV. There emerged a preference for inter- 
laced C curves, rocmlU, and a certain asymmetry, which, how- 
ever, always managed to be balanced in tome way. Plant motifs 
were treated naturalistically, but figure motifs (with occasional 
exceptions, such as putts) were not. The construction of the fur- 
niture was generally lighter. There were numerous innovations 
in the foima of chairs and small tablet, and such pieces often 
had hidden mechanisms with which the owner could surprise 
his friends. French furniture of this period was superior to any- 
thing made in the rest of Europe at the time, both in its technical 
execution and in its design. Ormolu mounts afcomers and edges, 
tnd used as framing elements, played an important part in fine 
furniture, and on truly elegant pieces these bronze mounts were 
gilded. Since professional broimtrt supplied the MmsUt with 
these decorations, identical decorations sometimes appeared on 
the products of several SbMitet. 

Jean-Baptiste Tilliard 1 (1685-1766) and several members 
of the Foliot family deserve mention as the leading menuisurt 
of the period. The most outstanding ibtnisU was Charles Gres- 
sent (1685-1768), who was already active during the R6gencc. 
Although he did not sign his pieces, they are of such high quality 
that they cannot be mistaken. The ibinitU Antoine Robert 
Gaudreau (ca. 1680-1751) is leas well known, but his production 
is perhaps even finer. At times he collaborated with Ren£ Michel 
Slodtz (1705-64), called Michel- Ange, who supplied him with 
the designs for his ormolu mounts. Other important ibSmstes 
included several members of the Migeon family, Pierre Roussel 
(1723-83), and the one formerly known from his signature, 
BVRB, and recently identified as Bernard van Risenburgh, 
one of the moat talented craftsmen of his period. But the most 
famous names of the period are Jean Francois Oeben (ca. 1720- 
63) and his srtistic successor, Jean Henri Riesener (1734-1806). 
Both were German by birth and training, but adapted them- 
selves so readily to 18th-century Paris that they may be considered 
its most important representatives. Oeben is best known for 
very elegant pieces of furniture that arc distinguished by their 
clever mechanical apparatus. Hia most famous piece is the 
writing desk known aa the Bureau du Roi Louis AT, which he 
began in 1760 and which Riesener completed after his death; 
it is one of the moat sumptuous and impressive pieces of the pe- 
riod. Oebcn'a style was transitional and Riesener remained 
partially bound to his master’s motifs until about 1770, but then 
be developed independently in the style of Louis XVI. Rieaener’s 
furniture of the 1770s has the relatively heavy proportions ap- 
propriate to a period that turned to the models of the early Boulle 
pieces and even imitated Boulle'a technique. Rieaener’a propor- 
tions always remained elegant and the elements clearly articulated, 
but he began to employ a much richer marquetry. His ormolu 
mounts arc particularly fine and may well have come from Pierre 
Gouthifcre’a workshop. The harmonious effect of Riesener’s 
lute style, beginning about 1780, is extraordinary, as is the in- 
comparable smoothness with which the bronze mounts are in- 
tegrated with the surface of the wood. (Several good examples 
arc in London, Wallace Coll.; PL. 454.) As late as 1790, one year 
before the King's unsuccessful attempt at flight, Riesener made 
me elaborate set of ebony pieces that is now in the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York. Hia was the age of classicism, and the 
forms taken by furniture may be teen in the engravings of Jean 
brunyojs Neufforge (1714-91) and Jean -Charles Delafosse 
( , 734-'8g). 

island, too, played an important part in the growing 
ashion for antiquity. England’s influence was most strongly 
rit after 1758, when the fame of the architect Robert Adam 
’who had recently returned to England from Italy) was spread 
r °ughout Europe by his works and his publications. Further- 
rri0r °' the taste of Marie Antoinette was of considerable impor- 


tance for this style. RocaUle was replaced by straight lines and 
right angles; curved forma and convex fronts gave way to flat 
ones; bronze mounts were used more sparingly so that mahog- 
any, the favored wood, could be shown to greater advantage. 
Small, unobtrusive pieces fitted well into the petits appartements 
of the palace and even into the Hameau, the Queen’s farm 
retreat at Versailles, which she preferred to the great state cham- 
bers. Nevertheless, elaborate pieces, such as Riesener's imposing 
lacquer set, were still ordered in 1790. Besides Riesener, the 
most important men were Jean Guillaume Benneman (active 
1784-1804; pl. 464); Adam Weisweiler (master in 1778), and 
Martin Carlin (master in 1766). They worked in the style of 
the French court, but were sensitive to influences emanating 
from the workshop of David Roentgen (1743-1807), the excellent 
cabinetmaker at Neuwied on the Rhine, who had also become 
a member of the Parisian guild. Even though the court wee 
no longer the sole arbiter of taste during the 18th century, many 
of the Parisian cabinetmakers were financially dependent on 
court circles, and the revolution disrupted their activities drastic- 
ally; but many of them continued to work for new clients. 

b . Germany, From the end of the 17th century to the be- 
ginning of the 19th century, Germany, like die rest of Europe, 
followed the French models. But characteristic differences in 
various details permit the definition of a separate style. The 
outstanding furniture-manufacturing centers included Munich, 
WUrzburg, Dresden, Berlin-Potadam, and the Rhineland. As a 
result of the close ties of the elector Maximilian il Emanuel 
and his successor with the French monarchy, the French 
tradition dominated furniture in Munich from about 1700 on. 
Throughout the 18th century pieces by leading French cab- 
inetmakers, including Boulle, Cressent, Oeben, and Jacob, 
were imported, and influenced local production. But the moat 
lasting influence was that of the designs for decorations by the 
Flemish architect Francois de Cuvillils (1695-1768), whom 
the Elector had sent to Paris for hia training. Hia furniture can 
still be seen at Nymphenburg, near Munich. In these cheats 
and sofas the French spirit is alive, and yet these concepts have 
undergone a change that bringB them closer to the Bavarian 
rococo style as exemplified by the stucco decoration of the Ba- 
varian churches. The style seems to be imbued with a new, 
fresh quality, ir the once luxuriously furnished bishop’s palace 
in Wiirzburg, there remain consoles and chests animated by a 
lively sense of movement. They are the work of Johann Wolf- 
gang Auvera (1708-56), who was trained in Vienna, where 
he was exposed to Italian influences. Pommersfeldcn Castle, 
like Wiirzburg the residence of a bishop of the Sch6nbom 
family, also belonged to the French sphere of influence, and early 
18th-century' decorations and furnishings arc amazingly well 
preserved there. The overpoweringly sumptuous decoration of 
the Spicgelzimmerkabinett (1714-18) by Ferdinand Plitzner 
(1678-1724), one of the most inventive men of his period, empha- 
sizes intarsia and consoles; numerous other decorations and 
furniture by him are preserved in other parta of the palace. 
Important cabinetmakers active about the middle of the century 
were Johann Georg Ncstfcll (1694-1762) and Karl Maximilian 
Mattem (d. 1770). Among their highly refined and imaginative 
productions were cabinets for the castles of Wiirzburg, Briihl, 
Ansbach, and Bruchsal. 

In Dresden and its surroundings the electors of Saxony 
established a furniture center, with roots extending back to the 
Renaissance, that reached its zenith in the time of Frederick 
Augustus I (1670-1733) and his successor Frederick Augustus II 
(1696-1763). The lacquer pieces, tablet, and writing cabinets 
from the workshop of Martin Schnell (active 1710-40) are partic- 
ularly characteristic of the area. Decorative motifs were taken 
from Far Eastern vases, which were available in Dresden in 
quantity. There, aa in Munich, French imports, such as fur- 
niture by Bernard van Risenburgh, served as a source of inspi- 
ration during the Louis XV period, without, however, initiating 
an indigenous style. Frederick I of Prussia (1688-1713) employed 
a host of artists and craftsmen in Berlin to create a court similar 
to Versailles. One of the most versatile among these artists, 
and not unlike Boulle, was a Fleming, Gerard Dagly (active 
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ca. 1700), who specialised in lacquer work. |Hi» contemporaries 
maintained that his cabinets could not be distinguished from 
"Indian” (i.e., Chinese) pieces, an opinion confirmed by the 
surviving pieces. But the art of furniture making only reached 
its'full flowering in Berlin under Frederick the Great (1740-86). 
Scone of the most delightful interiors and furniture were designed 
by the sculptor Johann August Nahl (1710-8$), although today 
it is only at Sanssouci, Potsdam, that one can get an idea of 
them. Later he moved to Hesse, where he furnished the Palace 
of Wilhelmstal, which with its contents is also well preserved. 
Undoubtedly his style is basically French but, like Cu villi 6s 
in Munich, the pieces Nahl made about 1750 for Potsdam are 
very individualistic, and they belong to the most elegant creations 
of the period. Like all works made in the peripheral areas de- 
pendent on Paris, they cannot be judged by the standards of 
the capital. But in a comparison of French furniture with German 
or Italian pieces, there is no question of qualitative differences, 
but rather of regional variations. 

The Rhenish bishops, many bf them members of the Wittels- 
bach, Wettin, and Schdnbom families, tended to be influenced by 
the styles of their native lands — Bavaria, Saxony, and Franconia 
respectively — in the furnishings of their residences. But they 
were not insensible to Rhenish traditions as well as to those of 
the neighboring Walloon and Flemish provinces. 

The extensive series of master drawings of Mainz reveal that 
writing cabinets with abundant marquetry and a wealth of forms 
(pl. 445) were favored there. Within this tradition worked the 
Rhenish cabinetmaker Abraham Roentgen (1711-93) and his 
son David, whose workshop was active from 1737 to 1799. 
They combined a thorough grasp of fashionable trends — first 
French and later English — with their native tradition. Ihe 
fact that the Roentgens became aware about 1770 of the 
emerging importance of English furniture was exceptional for 
a German cabinetmaker. Only the facts that Abraham knew 
England, that David had established a depot in Paris, and that 
both belonged to the Moravian sect, which had connections 
all over Europe, explain it. Abraham supplied furniture from 
his workshop in Ncuwied to the Rhenish bishops, and later 
David counted the leading people of Europe, from Paris to St. 
Petersburg, among his clients. ITie organization of this enter- 
prise, with its monopolistic position and the consistently high 
quality of its manufactures, was one of the most noteworthy 
developments in 18th-century furniture production. 

c. The Law Countries. In what is now Belgium, ornamented 
and carved oaken bookcases, tables, and chairs were popular 
during the 18th century. There were close political ties and 
a constant interchange of ideas and influences between Nether- 
lands and England, so it is often difficult to ascertain in which 
country' an element originated. This is the case, for example, 
with lacquer cabinets resting on richly gilded supports; and 
the knowledge that such pieces were based on engravings by 
Daniel Marot (1661-1718) dtaes not resolve the problem. Fur- 
thermore, attempts to establish the beginnings of lacquer fur- 
niture, which must have been fairly common, have failed. Be- 
cause of the Dutch love of faience and porcelain, a double- 
tiered cabinet was developed (pl. 453) with the lower part 
consisting of a convex chest of drawers and the upper of shelves 
with glass doors crowned by a richly carved cornice. Examples 
from the early part of the 18th century have marquetry with 
flower and bird motifs; later, plain mahogany came into fashion. 

d. Scandinavia. Of the Scandinavian countries Sweden 
was most active in the production of furniture because of a 
lively artistic exchange with Paris. In the 18th century Georg 
Haupt (1741-84), a follower of Ricsener whose work equaled 
Parisian pieces in quality, was most important. Gottlieb Iwersson 
(1750-83), who was active at a slightly later time, had a tendency 
to imitate Roentgen, and so did the Danish cabinetmaker Johann 
Pengel (master before 1778), whose pieces could be confused 
with Roentgen’s. 

e. Italy . Italian 18th-century furniture shows a particular 
multiplicity of forms and colors, but distinguishable production 


was limited to Turin, Milan, and Venice. The magnificent 
palaces of the House of Savoy, at Turin, Stupinigi, Mondovi, 
and elsewhere, required equally splendid furnishings. Many 
of the furnishings were by Pietro Piffetti (1730-79), the best- 
known cabinetmaker of the period, whose pieces seem almost 
like sculptures in their plastic effect. One of his finest crea- 
tions is a wardrobe in the Palazzo Chiablesc in Turin, 

In Venice the richly carved furniture introduced by Andrea 
Brustolon (1662-1731; II, pl. 220) was used as models in the 
18th century, but in a tighter and more delicate vein beat exem- 
plified in the gracefully curved chairs and benches placed in 
the entrance halls of palaces. Venice’s feme, however, was 
based on her painted and lacquered furniture. At times Venetian 
writing cabinet! were so similar to English ones that the question 
whether they were made especially for export to England arises. 
On the other hand, the chests of drawers with convex fronts 
that frequently taper markedly at the bottom used indigenous 
forms and were sometimes imitated elsewhere. Because of the 
limitless inventiveness with which effects were sought through 
form and color, Venetian furniture is among the most charming 
productions of the 18th century (pl. 446). Venice was also the 
center for the manufacture of lacquer work, although records 
indicate that isolated examples of the technique were also m%le 
in Rome, Turin, and other cities. In Rome heavy, baroque 
forma maintained their away. At the end of the 18th century 
a curious development occurred in Naples, one that had also 
occurred in Portugal: English forms, taken either from engrav- 
ings or copied from imported ftimiture in the Chippendale and 
Hepplewhite styles, made their appearance. In the last quarter 
of the 1 8th century, Giuseppe Maggiolini (1738-1814; PL. 451) 
became famous in Milan for hit classical intarsia chests. At the 
same time, in Turin, G. M. Bonzanigo painted writing cabinets, 
richly decorated in white and blue, that reveal Wedgwood 
influence. 

The 19th century . a. France . In French furniture styles 
the name Dircctoire is applied to the period that extends from 
about 1785 to about 1810. In that period the free and lively 
expression of the Louis XV and Louis XVI periods became 
formalized and stiff. Although the great flowering of the Parisian 
furniture industry had ended with the revolution and the guilds 
had been abolished, some* workshops continued production. 
Among these was that of Georges Jacob 1 (1739-1814; PL. 
449) and his sons. Of special interest is the furniture with 
red-and-black upholstery that Jacob made for J. L. David (q.v.) 
according to designs in the Etruscan manner supplied by" the 
painter himself. A revival of Egyptian motifs and forms was 
as important as that of Etruscan ones, and such influential men 
as Count de Cay 1 us, who wrote on archaeology, went so far a» 
to state that the classical Roman art then so much in vogue was 
derived from the Egyptian and Etruscan. 

Out of this situation developed a new style, called Empire- 
Although sponsored by Napoleon, it might not have found such 
ready acceptance throughout Europe if the Emperor’s architects, 
Charles Percicr (1764-1838) and Louis Fontaine (1762-1853), 
had not publicized it through their attractive engravings. The 
Emperor’s residences at Fontainebleau, Malmaison, and else- 
where became models for all Europe, and were imitated by the 
rulers of dependent states from Stockholm to Naples. In the 
heavy mahogany furniture characteristic of the style, bronze 
mounts reached to the floor, as in the time of Louis XV, so 
that the furniture was not movable. The light touch in furnish- 
ings was abandoned, and symmetry and order were the rule. 
In middle-class homes the almost unbearable heaviness of the 
furniture was modified to some extent, depending on the 
national temperament. Scandinavian and northern German 
furniture was of mahogany, and in Prussia K. F. Schinkel 
(q.v.) designed pieces with elegant curves in the antique manner. 
In southern Germany and Austria lighter forms and fruit wood® 
were used. Everywhere one of the most popular pieces was 
the writing cabinet with the drop-leaf front. 

The small sewing table, at which ladies in Biedermeier 
portraits so often sit, was an innovation. The name Biedermeier, 
originally invented as a literary parody of the complacent 
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burgher, was adopted in Germany about 1900 to describe the 
furniture style of the period between Napoleon Bonaparte and 
the revolution of 1848. This style gradually flowed into one 
called Louis Philippe in France, and in Italy Luigi Filippo or 
Carlo Felice (of Savoy). More generally it was called “second 
rococo/* It displays slight reminiscences of the style of Louis XV 
combined with antique forms. Products of this period compare 
poorly with earlier furniture. 

b. Regional furniture* Generally the term “regional" or 
“provincial'* is used to describe furniture manufactured outside 
of the larger cities, and designed for use in provincial residences. 
It is easier to discuss regional furniture after the 18th century 
(pl. 45a); there is a great deal of information about the fur- 
nishings and residences of the upper-class inhabitants of the large 
cities, but far less regarding regional furniture. (It is possible 
to draw some conclusions about 17th-century and 18th-century 
middle-class furniture in Europe from American colonial fur- 
niture and interiors that are preserved.) 

This kind of furniture is described by various names in 
different countries, and it is difficult to find a common denomi- 
nator for its various forms. But certain general statements can 
he made about the regional furniture of the various countries of 
Europe. The furniture makers were completely independent 
of the regulations established by the guilds. Local materials 
were used in the manufacture of regional furniture. And special 
types of pieces were devised for special purposes. The furniture 
reflected both the local traditions and the stylistic currents that, 
more or less slowly, Altered through to the provincial centers. 
It should be added that a clear distinction cannot always be 
made between strictly regional furniture and the simple pieces 
made for the poorer city dwellers. 

The great modem interest in regional furniture was initiated 
by Artur Hazelius, a Swede, who was active in the fight to pre- 
serve the cultural heritage of the Swedish farmers. Since then 
the problem of regional cultural heritage has been of concern 
to almost all countries (see folk art). 

Hans Huth 


Spain and Portugal , 27th through 19th centuries. Spanish 
furniture attained ita finest technical development in the 16th 
centurv, when a number of forms were developed, some used for 
over two hundred years. Among these was the leather-covered 
armchair ( silldn frailero) with straight supports, tilted back, 
straight or scroll arms; the best pieces had Hat geometric carving 
tront stretchers and legs. Another important form was the 
large writing box ( papelera ) with a hinged top and falling front. 
One type of writing box was decorated with minute inlays of 
contrasting woods, both in interlacing Moorish patterns and in 
arabesques borrowed from Italy. Another important type, now 
divided between museums in Madrid, Barcelona, East Berlin, 
and New' York, has Renaissance carving that culminates in 
paired puncls with profiles of warriors on the lids* underfaces. 

Also dating from the 16th century was the making of massive 
writing boxes in the form of tables with legs of columnar or 
vase turning and a row of drawers geometrically carved. This 
form was retained in the 17th century, but the legs were then 
Riven a characteristically Spanish slanting position, while equally 
typical decorative iron braces joined side stretchers to the center 
°f the boards beneath the drawers. Another type of writing 
table used also in Italy, had slanting lyrelike supports. In this 
same period, the golden age of Spanish painting and sculpture, 
tlie earlier types of writing boxes were supplanted by a standard- 
is'd desk called a varguetio , resting either on a cupboard base, 
or taquillth i (most frequently decorated with prominent lozenge 
moldings like those of architectural woodwork), or on a base 
composed of miniature arcades bridging fluted columnar legs 
\ptes de Puente). The falling front Had, traditionally, 10 pieces 
0 pierced metal, often backed with scarlet fabric, some of which 
c °ntained elaborate iron heaps. The box, rather coarsely con- 
structed and frequently covered with gilt and polychromed 
Resso » held from 13 to 19 compartments and drawers of various 
«***. Some of the frames were enriched with tiny columns and 
ra 8ments of arches, as though in imitation of grandiose Hispanic 


altarpieces. The design of the columns provides a due to dating* 
Until about 1650 the shaft was straight; later, under the influences 
of church facades and retables, it assumed a spiral form. Similar 
columns were used for the posts of richly gilt and carved late- 
i7th-century beds. 

In the 18th century most of these forms continued to be used, 
although the furniture of the Bourbon court was based on French 
and occasionally English models. Charles III, who until 1759 
had been king of Naples, introduced a taste for pictorial marble 
intarsia and established a factory to make it. The chief fruit 
of this venture was a set of sumptuous rococo tables created for 
the Palace of S. Ildefonso (Madrid, Prado), with tops represent- 
ing architectural views that appear to have been executed about 
1770 after designs of Charlet-Joeeph Flipart (1721-97), a 
French painter employed at the court. 

The Napoleonic occupation of 1808 to 1812 brought to Spain 
the style of the French Empire — magnificent meubles de luxe — 
which were shipped from Paris to the Royal Palace in Madrid. 
Simplified versions of this style of furniture and of the rococo 
revival (called in Spain the ettUo tsabelino ) were made for a long 
period during the 19th century. 

In the 17th and 18th centuries the furniture of the Spanish- 
American colonies followed the styles of the mother country. 
The most original and ornate pieces were produced in the 
viceroyalty of Peru. In Lima, towering wardrobes and elaborate 
cabinets in two or three sections were made in the enconchado 
technique, with incrustations of ivory, silver, mother-of-pearl, 
and tortoise shell in tropical woods. At Cuzco, a local type of 
high-back bench was framed with richly decorated gilt columns, 
often of spiral form. The furniture of the Jesuit missions of 
Paraguay, made by Indians, is, like the local churches, decorated 
with flatly carved stylized flower and plant forma. In the 
viceroyalty of La Plata in the 18th century, Brazilian rococo 
furniture was extensively imported and copied by local craftsman 
in coarser form. 

Very little Portuguese furniture has survived from the period 
before 1600, and these remains show almost no variation from 
Spanish forms. It was not until after 1640 (the end of a 60- 
year union with Spain) that national characteristics fully appeared 
in Portugal. As expressed in the second half of the 17th century, 
these characteristics included distinctive combinations of deco- 
rated leather and brass, a Portuguese type of foot, and spectacular 
turning, as well as the use of lustrous w r oods from Brazil. This 
furniture, quite different from that of Spain, with which it is 
too often confused — and also much better made — is best 
represented at the National Museum and Espirito Santo Founda- 
tion in Lisbon, where it is exhibited with characteristic examples 
of later styles. 

'llie typical Portuguese 17-ccntury chair was of walnut 
with a seat and high arched back, entirely covered with leather 
that was embossed and incised with coats of arms or vases of 
flowers; the leather was secured by large brass studs. The 
turned legs had ball, scroll, or “paintbrush 1 * feet, the last a form 
of Portuguese origin used in England and colonial America, 
where it is wrongly known as a "Spanish foot.** Beveled-acroll 
front stretchers, carved with shells or interlacing ribbons in 
forms closely related to English designs, give these stately chain 
a baroque character. 

Equally baroque was the spiral turning and the peculiarly 
Portuguese combinations of balls and disks of varying propor- 
tions that formed the legs and stretchers of the tables of Bra- 
zilian rosewood (pau santo and jacarandd) and the stands of 
cabinets ( contadores ); these stands were the closest approach 
in Portugal to the varguehos of Spain. The supports of both 
types of furniture were ornamented with plates of pierced brass 
that stand out from the rich dark surfaces of wood undecorated 
with inlay or veneer. The supports were also used for the 
lock plates of drawers, which were frequently convex or cushion- 
shaped ( almofadado ) and generally surrounded by corrugated 
planed moldings appropriately called tremidos , which were widely 
used in other parts of Europe but rarely in Spain. The same 
devices were employed to ornament chests, the fronts of which 
were often divided into rectilinear panels containing bold loz- 
enges similar to those of Spain; various kinds of metal enriched 
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the dynamic turning of sumptuously canopied Portuguese beds, 
which are known to have been esteemed in France. 

Foreign influences dominated Portuguese furniture in the 
x8th century. During the reign of Portugal’s John V (1706- 
50), certain London makers shipped to Lisbon large quantities 
of lacquered caned chairs, whose Queen Anne lines gradually 
transformed the design of Portuguese leather chairs and settees 
by the introduction of the cabriole leg and the hoop back. 
Similarly* British slant-top desks were imitated in Portugal, 
but with the addition of serpentine fronts (possibly taken from 
French R 4 gence commodes) and baroque angle sculpture derived 
from die conventions of national ecclesiastical woodcarving. 
English influence was as strong in Portugal, where contemporary 
window glazing used British sash forms, as French influence was 
in Spain, and it brought the rococo style of Chippendale during 
the reign of Joseph I (1750-77). Portuguese furniture of this 
phase shows such localisms as celery-stalk ornament (espe- 
cially on parcel-gilt mirrors tn<J headboards of beds), a peculiar 
vocabukuy of scroll ornament found also in the national silver, 
and exaggeratedly curvaceous legs applied most frequently 
to flaring console tables oddly equipped with drawers. 

In the period of Maria I (1777-1816), international classicism 
a s s e rted itself, with continuing influences from Britain and 
France. Some Luaitanian character was, however, imposed 
through the use of marquetry of coarse-grained and vividly 
contrasting tropical woods; it was also felt in the painting of 
die interiors of bookcases and miniature wardrobes fitted up 
as o rat o rie s With crucifixes and images of saints, in patterns imi- 
tating aprijty#trewn fabrics interlined with gold. Among the 
few known Portuguese cabinetmakers was Joa£ Aniceto Raposa, 
a master of this period, who signed a Sheraton-type drum table 
in the Esp6rito Santo collection. 

The 17th- and 18th-century forms of Portuguese furniture 
were skillfully followed in colonial Brazil, whose furniture was 
scarcely distinguishable from that of the mother country, where 
many of the cabinetmakers had been trained. However, since 
the traditional walnut and chestnut of Portugal were not available 
in Brazil, wider use was made there of rosewood and other 
tropical woods. Furniture made in the old capital of Salvador 
(Bahia) and the new one of Rio de Janeiro was considered the 
finest in South America and was exported extensively to Ar- 
gentina. Thus the technical superiority of the Portuguese over 
the Spanish was maintained in the New World. 

A very different kind of furniture was made as early as the 
1 6th century for Portuguese use in their Indian colony of Goa. 
Here Islamic practices (via Moghul influences) prevailed, similar 
to those which affected Spanish furniture. Various kinds of 
case pieces of redwood and mahogany were decorated with 
geometric inlay of ebony, rosewood, and ivory, the last frequently 
applied in dots forming patterns. Another popular form of 
decoration in this area was an all-over pattern of foliate scrolls 
in ebony, which sometimes incorporated masks and confronted 
animals and birds. 'TheJfe appeared surrounding an inlaid 
monstrance attended by angels in the magnificent 17th-century 
table top found in a Jesuit house at Lahore (London, Viet, 
and Alb.). Contadores with three tiers of drawers or with a 
pair of compartments at the bottom were made with ivory- 
encrusted bird and siren supports. Inlaid tables had slightly 
slanting legs with flat carving of fruits, flowers, and leaves, 
and — in one notable example (Caramulo, Portugal, Mus.) — 
angle masks of ivory. This furniture, brought into Portugal 
for several centuries, showed little chronological development. 

Enfzlatul , 1 500-1 goo. Fine furniture is one of the prime 
achievements of English art. From earliest times, British makers 
have possessed great technical capacity and the ability to assimi- 
late foreign influences. This is especially true of the 16th 
and 17th centuries, when patterns first from Flanders end then 
from Holland were continuously channeled into a clearly na- 
tional expression. In the 18th century English furniture shared 
with French furniture, with which it became deeply intermeshed, 
the creative and technical leadership of Europe. In the 19th 
century England launched a senes of independent movements 
which brought the world a new concept of furniture design 


that greatly influenced subsequent developments. English Air* 
niture of all periods can best be studied at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum in London. There are outstanding collections 
of pieces from the 17th and x8th centuries at the Lady Lever 
Art Gallery in Liverpool and the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York. (See PL8. 44 1> 445 . 447 - 5 *. 455 *) 

The earliest preserved examples of English furniture tie 
boarded and joined church cheats of the 13th and 14th centuries. 
One “architectural** group is decorated with tracery carving, 
notably English for its crispness and for the national motif 
of vertical lines above circles. Another “scenic” group derives 
from Flemish chests ornamented with reliefs of St. George 
and the dragon in a landscape setting. By 1500 linen-fold 
paneling, introduced from Flanders, with which England had 
close commercial contacts, o rnamented all kinds of framed 
furniture. Characteristically English types are both the livery 
cupboards, with broadly pierced tracery openings for the venti- 
lation of food, and the buffet tables, with oversailing tops, 
generally designed with five doors and decorated with tracery 
or heraldic carving evolved from Flemish models. Until the 
17th century almost all English furniture was made of native 
or imported oak. 

Italian Renaissance arabesque and medallion ornament fir|t 
appeared in England in enclosed coffer chain with high polyg- 
onal backs (1520-30), to which are related the English versions 
of the 16th-century French caqueteuse. The baluster frame and 
arms of the latter influenced the distinctly British type of wainscot 
chair widely used in Elizabethan and early Stuart timet (ca. 
1560-1690), the rectangular backs of which were ornamented 
with geometric carving or inlay. Turnery chairs, built of 
demountable socketed span and spindles, are another distinctive 
type of Tudor furniture, derived, it seems, from Byzantine 
prototypes preserved in Scandinavia. Flemish patterns provided 
the bulbous carved motifs which distinguish the legs of Eliza- 
bethan draw tables, with leaves that extend from the case; 
these tables succeeded the earlier trestle dining tables. The 
same Flemish motifs appeared on the posts of the monumental 
bedsteads, with testers and headboards richly carved in design* 
of double arches, trailing vines, gadrooning, and the herms of 
Hans Vredeman de Vries. 'These bulbous cup-and-vase motifs 
furnished the supports of the equally typical two-story buffets 
called “court cupboards,” which were equipped with open 
•helves; their cousins, the court presses, were enclosed by doors 
in both upper and lower sections. These massive pieces, together 
with carved chests and the lighter turned stools and dining 
benches called “forms,” were the principal furniture of geest 
Elizabethan houses. Other chests and writing boxes with 
marquetry pictures of a turreted castle (arbitrarily identified 
with Henry VIII’s Nonesuch Palace) appear to have been 
made by craftsmen from south Germany, where a similar style 
was highly developed in the 16th century. 

Under the early Stuarts, James 1 and Charles I (1603-49)* 
upholstered furniture became fashionable, as carving temporarily 
degenerated into a melee of confusing low-relief strapwork and 
split turning patterns. Following early baroque Continental 
fashions, the columnar and X frames of English chairs were 
covered with satins and other fabrics, while couches with 
adjustable sides and upholstered beds were introduced. Another 
imported baroque custom dictated the spiral turning of the 
armless Farthingale chair, so named because of the excessively 
wide skirts of the period that made chair arms impractical- 
Later, the contemporary Continental love of luxurious material* 
inspired the chests of drawers covered by doors inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl and ebony in bold rectangular and lozenge 
designs, which were the principal departure during the Common- 
wealth (1650-59) from a politically dictated austerity. , 

Charles II and his court, returning in 1660 from a decade 
of exile, brought with them high-baroque fashions from France 
and Holland, as well as the new use of walnut. The Dutch in 
particular inspired the vogue for high-backed caned chairs with 
spiral turning and carved cresting and stretchers, which tfier 
1670 developed the scroll legs and carved aplats that were the 
forerunners of the early 18th-century British chair forma. Ligh * 
oval-topped gate-leg dining tables, the legs folding and formed 
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of spiral and other turning, now superseded the heavy draw 
tables of the peat. From Holland came also the taste for walnut 
veneering (found in every class of Caroline furniture), including 
oystering veneer, produced by die oblique transverse cutting 
of the wood, as well as the vogue for vividly colored bird-and- 
flower marquetry in oval panels for cabinet fronts and table 
tops (pi*. 445). From this the English after 1690 developed 
their own intricate and lees gaudy all-over seaweed and arabesque 
marquetries, which — for chair eplats and tall clock cases, in 
particular — enjoyed a long popularity. The Dutch also inspired 
in London a vogue for gilt frames carved with baroque putti 
and foliage to accompany cabinets of Chinese raised or incised 
lacquer, rivaling the brilliant color contrasts of European mar- 
quetry. So great waa the demand for japanning, as this Oriental 
technique for decorating wood came to be called, that its imita- 
tion in paint and varnishes became fashionable. In 1688 John 
Stalker and George Parker published their influential Treatise 
of Japanning ami Varnishing. A final note of luxurious grtndeur 
came from the towering bedsteads hung with curtains of gallooned 
and tssseled velvets, with shaped headboerds and valances 
covered with fabrics — the full baroque counterpart of the 
upholstered beds of the earlier Stuarts. Although almost every 
fashion of English furniture of the period 1660-90 originated 
in Holland, in the majority of cases these fashions were gradually 
given distinctly British interpretations, which were consid- 
erably more delicate in design and execution than the Dutch 
pieces. 

With the secession of William and Mary in 1688, the influence 
of Holland increased, both in the importation of models and 
of craftsmen, the most distinguished of whom was Daniel 
Marot (1663-1752), the exiled French Protestant designer, 
whose name it associated with the last phase of the 17th-century 
Angle-Dutch splat-back chair. At the same time, a whole 
new series of English case pieces was crested, which long pro- 
vided the basic designs for this kind of furniture. These pieces 
included chests of drawers and writing bureaus with or without 
upper sections fitted with bookcases; as well as pedestal desks 
and dressing tables, carried on ball or bracket feet or on legs 
of cupped or trumpet turning, combined with serpentine 
stretchers, in a composition that was a prime characteristic 
of the style of William and Mary. The distinguishing feature 
of this walnut furniture and its lacquered counterparts was 
its simple rectangular form and flat surfaces; the English avoided 
the serpentine and recessed fronts popular on the Continent 
at the turn of the century. 

During the reign of Queen Anne (1702-14), many of these 
torms were retained. Under George I (1714-27) British case 
furniture became increasingly decorated with pilasters, broken 
pediments, elaborate cornices, etc., which gave it a strong 
architectural imprint, expressing the Palladian taste of contem- 
porary builders. Related in origin, though more exuberant in 
torm, were the consoles and later the serving tables designed 
hy such architects as Sir John Vanbrugh (1664-1726) and Wil- 
liam Kent (1684-1748); these pieces had marble tops and gilt 
“'‘Toll-shaped or eagle supports — the last manifestation in 
1 nglund of Italian baroque furnishing. Simultaneously, new' 
influences from France and Holland brought the use of the 
cabriole leg, designed in a graceful curve developed from earlier 
scr > H forms. The cabriole leg was used for tables and chairs, 
firs^ w ith hoof and club feet (ca. 1710-ao), then with lion-paw or 
clav'-and-ball terminations. The hooped backs and vaae-shaped 
splat* of chairs (pl. 448), and the rounded shaping of upholstered 
chain* and settees, represent the first British adaptation of the 
tontinuous, carefully controlled movement upon which the 
contemporary French rococo style was developing. 

Ihe second and more literal adaptation of the French 
rococo took place during the reign of George II (1727-60), 
when walnut was almost entirely superseded by the use of West 
ndian mahogany — a wood more suited to the delicate and 
anciful carving which is the paramount element of the British 
rococo. Adaptations are first found in the cabochons and floral, 
i 1 an< l ruffled motifs, applied, along with the heavier cabriole 
? #cr °U foet, to all types of furniture in the 1740s. The 
adaptations coincide with the first sp pes ra ncc of collections of 


engravings for furniture by the architect Bitty Langley (1739) 
and the patterns for brackets and mirrors by the wood carvers 
Matthias Lock and H. Copland. 

Upon this work Thomas Chippendale (1718-^79) drew exten- 
sively for his richly illustrated The Gentleman and Cabinet 
Maker's Director (London, 1754, 1759, 176s; PL8. 448, 449; IV, 
pl. 197), a book so influential that his name is synonymous 
with British furniture of the period 1740-60. In his book 
Chippendale restated in masterful form the designs his genera- 
tion had inherited, such as the yoke cresting of chairs (derived 
from Chinese furniture) and the pierced splat, which he elabo- 
rated with carved ribbons as part of the “modem” or “French” 
style that dominated English interior decoration in the mid- 1 8th 
century; his adaptations of the French upholstered armchair 
were probably Chippendale’s major contribution. The ro- 
manticism of the English spirit found expression in Chippendale’s 
imaginative versions of Chincae and Gothic furniture, rendered 
with great freedom and technical brilliance — best expressed, 
it would seem, in the almost unbelievable delicacy of die frets 
and lattices he derived from the Chinese and the interlacing 
arch patterns drawn from the Gothic. These he used for the 
adornment of straight legs (s form he restored to favor) and 
chair backs. Many of the elements Chippendale revived ap- 
peared in the sumptuous court furniture of the associates Wil- 
liam Vile and John Cobb, who created some of the finest pieces 
of the “age of mahogany,” and in the patterns published by 
William I nee and John Mayhew ( Universal System of Household 
Furniture , 1759-63) and by Robert Manwaring (The Cabinet 
and Chair ‘maker' s Real Friend and Companion , 1763) in imita- 
tion of those of Chippendale. 

The brilliant rococo period was followed by an equally 
distinguished epoch (ca. 1760-90) dominated by the style which 
Robert Adam (1728-92; q.v.; pl. 450) created from his study 
of classical Roman decoration. For the first time British designers 
influenced their colleagues in France, especially in the use of 
certain English types of chairs and case furniture and in the 
employment of mahogany as a basic wood for construction. 
At the same time, English cabinetmakers imported so many 
ideas from Paris that it is possible to discern an Anglo-French 
style of furniture in the decade preceding the French Rev- 
olution. 

Like many of his countrymen, Adam had lived in Italy 
(during the 1750s), where he developed close contacts with such 
archaeologically spirited designers as the Italian G. B. Piranesi 
(q.v.) and the Frenchman Charles-Louis CHrisseau, whose 
leadership was as influential in Rome and Paris as was that 
of Adam in London. Because of these close international as- 
sociations ii is virtually impossible to determine how great an 
innovator Robert Adam really waa, but current opinion tends 
to grant him the m^jor role in the development of the new 
classical style. 

Returning to London in 1758, Adam founded a family firm 
which, in the 1760s, constructed and decorated some of the 
greatest houses in England. Following the thesis that an ar- 
chitect should be responsible for the design of every object 
placed in his building, Adam personally provided drawings 
for a great variety of furnishings, many of which were published 
in his Works in Architecture , the first volume of which appeared 
in 1773. For this furniture he devised a new vocabulary of 
swags and garlands, urns, confronted griffins, decorative me- 
dallions, and tablets, drawn from the grotteschi of antiquity 
and the Renaissance, which had fallen from fashion in the long 
period of baroque and rococo taste. In this revival he stressed 
a new delicacy and refinement of design and application inspired 
by the elongated elegance of the best antique decoration discov- 
ered in the contemporary excavations at Rome, Herculaneum, 
and Pompeii. To execute his elaborate projects Adam gathered 
an international group of distinguished craftsmen, including 
the English cabinetmaker John Linnell, the Italian painters 
Antonio Zucchi and Michelangelo Pergolesi, and the Swiss 
painter Angelica Kauffmann. 

In the designing of all kinds of furniture Adam's chief 
invention was the use of a slender tapering straight leg with 
spade or peg-top feet in combination with friexelike arrange- 
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menta of hit favorite ornaments. Among the old forms he 
reemployed in novel fashion was the pedestal as a support for 
wooden urns to house silver in the furnishing of the dining 
room. Adam also popularised the French commode, which he 
redesigned with a pair of doors to cover the drawer fronts. 
Among his technical contributions were the introduction from 
France of ormolu fittings for chairs and case furniture (splendidly 
manufactured by Matthew Boulton of Soho, London) and the 
use of exotic woods, especially satin wood, as well as the revival 
of painted decoration and pictorial marquetry, basing the 
marquetry upon current French practices. The resulting English 
usage (masterfully represented in late works of Chippendale) 
differs from the French in the use of larger ornaments, more 
delicate tones, and attenuated delineation. 

The tendencies to refine lines and attenuate proportions 
inherent in Adam’s work were considerably augmented in the 
designs of the men who followed his style in the period 1780-90. 
These can best be seen in the publications of Thomas Shearer 
(Designs for Household Fumitkre , 1788), who appears to have 
created the sideboard set on long tapering legs; George Hep- 
plewhite (d. 1786), whose posthumous Cabinet-Maker and Uphol- 
sterer's Guide of 1788 popularized delicate shield-back chairs 
and miniature desks and tables; and the Cabinet-Maker's and 
Upholsterer's Drawing Book (1791-94) of Thomas Sheraton 
(1751-1806), which helped to introduce the pedestal type of 
dining and library tables and to disseminate the practice of 
reeding. Sheraton’s later publications provided the bridge to 
a new period (ca. 1800-20) of more archaeological classicism, 
expressed in the English Regency style. 

The new fashion* deeply affected by developments in France 
in the 1790s, culminated in the publication in 1801 of Percier 
and Fontaine's RecueU de Dicorations Int£rieures\ it established 
II procedure which was to dominate one aspect of 19th-century 
design by substituting massive for delicate proportions and 
literally employing models of the past, rather than interpreting 
them freely in the Adam tradition. Regency designers, like 
contemporary architects, principally imitated the formulas of 
ancient Greece, Rome, and Egypt. Their favorite models became 
the klismos and curule chairs, the tripod table, and the fulcrum 
type of bed and couch. Among the ornaments they preferred 
— as displayed in the pattern books of Thomas Hope, George 
Smith, and others — were portions of leonine anatomy, Greek 
and Egyptian cornices, and classicizing brass inlay. Their fa- 
vorite woods were mahogany and rosewood. Ackermann's 
Repository of Arts (1809-29) contains illustrations that show 
the gradual coarsening of this style as it departed from the 
1 8th century and the development of ornament (again in close 
parallel with contemporary architecture of a pseudo-Gothic 
style) compounded of crocketed finials, pointed arches, and 
polylobed friezes. A study of the designs of A. W. N. Pugin 
(1812-52), the best representative of the Gothic revival (a 
movement which continued throughout the 19th century), proves 
that he rarely applied medieval ornament to authentic Gothic 
furniture forms, preferring to adapt such ornament to the most 
popular classical models of the Regency designers. The hybrid 
Gothic revival, fed by a romantic respect for great ages of the 
British past, was accompanied in the first half of the 19th century 
by a similarly inspired movement called the Elizabethan revival, 
which gathered indiscriminately into its fold all sorts of fur- 
niture styles from Tudor through Queen Anne, emphasizing 
in particular Jacobean geometrical paneling and various types 
of heavy' turning. A rococo revival, which, like the others, 
reflected contemporary trends on the Continent, reached its 
height at the time of the Crystal Palace exhibition held in Ixmdon 
in 1851. This great mid-century display of early Victorian 
styles revealed a tragic abandonment of the rules of good taste 
through the ugliness of forms, the shoddy results of cheap, 
misused machine construction, and the employment of inappro- 
priate materials such as papicr-machC It also revealed that lead- 
ership in furniture design had passed from inspired individuals 
to the mediocre anonymity of large firms concerned with mass 
production. These characteristics, combined with increased 
eclecticism, continued to dominate British furniture produc- 
tion until the end of the century. 


Fortunately, however, the Crystal Palace exhibition of 1851 
brought countermeasures, which, though not immediately 
effective in changing public taste, produced distinguished results 
that were to affect the distant future. The first and most in- 
fluential of these countermeasures was the movement begun 
in 1861 by William Morris (1834-96) to recapture the simple, 
solid forms of medieval furniture, which had survived in country 
pieces. His designer Philip Webb (1831-1915), and in the 18701 
Bruce Talbot (1838-81), revived the use of oak in heavy buffets 
and tables that emphasized strong linear patterns in place of 
ornate surface carving. The success of this furniture, which 
stressed above all clarity of form and honesty of material, led 
to the establishment in 1888 of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
Society, which had a far-reaching effect, first on British and 
then on Continental furniture. 

A second movement, begun in 1868 by the architect 6. W, 
Godwin (1833-86), developed from Japanese sources lighter 
and more elegant patterns, which by avoiding cloying exoticism 
stimulated in the 1890s the brilliant linear fantasies of the more 
original designs of the architects C. F. A. Voysey (1858-1941) 
and Charles Rennie Mackintosh (1868-1928) of Glasgow. To 
this movement A. H. Msckmurdo (1851-1942) added, from 
1881 onward, the dynamic power of blocklike forms and 
sinuous rhythm of plant-inspired ornament in furniture, which 
anticipated the style of Art Nouveau, associated with the Paris 
Exposition of 1900. The influence of these men, beginning 
with William Morris, was especially effective in Scandinavia 
and helped create one of the main currents of 20th-century 
furniture design. 

C. Robert Smith 

United States , 1680-1900. A characteristically American 
furniture style evolved within the first 50 years of colonization, 
so that by 1680 locally produced furniture could be differentiated 
from imported examples. The American style was character- 
ized by a simplicity and functionalism which tempered even 
the most elaborate designs — a fact evident both in the heavy 
and seemingly primitive early work and in the more timely 
and elegant furniture made in the baroque spirit at the end of 
the 17th century. In simplifying English and Continental 
models, American craftsmen showed s remarkable understanding 
of their own limitations and the ability to create fresh inter- 
pretations of established designs. (See I, pls. 133, 134.) 

The earliest American furniture was small in scale and 
heavy in proportion. It resembled the provincial English var- 
iation of Tudor style that persisted through the 17th Century- 
Oak was the favored wood, although softer local woods were 
employed, occasionally painted for protection and decoration. 
Few forms were used, since the middle class, whose taste pre- 
dominated on the American scene, followed the medieval tra- 
dition of furnishing sparsely with heavy, well-constructed pieces. 
Architectural motifs of Renaissance inspiration (e.g., arcades, 
pilasters, rosettes — carved or applied as moldings or turned 
spindles) or carved floral designs of Eastern influence were 
the most frequently encountered decorative schemes. For 
storage, the plain chest was more usual than the chest of drawers, 
and a few small pieces were introduced for special purpose 
such as storing books or spices. For display, the court cupboard 
and the recessed cabinet were used, the former with two open 
shelves above and below for showing off pottery or silver, the 
latter with splayed sides for storage on the middle shelf. 

The three kinds of chairs common in the early period 
reflected various eras of origin: the chair of turned posts and 
spindles was a type known at least as early as the 12th century; 
the wainscot chair, with solid panels and carved classical decora- 
tion, was derived from a Renaissance prototype; and the uphol- 
stered chair, its back and seat covered in Turkey work or leather* 
was popular in England in the middle of the 17th century 
and was known in America soon after. 

Toward the end of the 17th century the baroque style 
reached the Colonies. Walnut and other woods easy to handle 
replaced oak, with veneers and inlays employed to achieve bo 
surface patterns. In some instances the baroque approach to 
the classical occasioned the development of unusual 
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but greater reliance on the antique — through the influence 
of French designers of the period — is suggested by such de- 
tails as legs that are trumpet-shaped and scroll-shaped. Both 
designs were based on antique models which were adapted to 
local needs, the first turned on a lathe, the second cut simply 
from the solid wood. With the new style came some innovations 
in form. For storage, the chest of drawers became the most 
common form, either low on ball feet or raised on a base of tall 
legs and a tier of drawers. Perhaps most revealing of the 
tendencies of the style was the typical chair design of the period. 
Tall and thin, the frame carved or turned elaborately, with 
seat and back of cane, this type was a perfect expression of the 
baroque and a variation of what was popular in England, the 
Netherlands, and the Iberian Peninsula. The period between 
1680 and 1720 saw the evolution of an American style that 
offered fresh and simple interpretations of the more elaborate 
fashions of the Old World. 

Between 1700 and 1780 the predominant style in America 
was a restrained, classical version of the rococo style which had 
come into fashion all over the Continent. The American crafts- 
man chose a few of the outstanding elements of the rococo 
such as light proportions and richly covered surfaces, but 
although he attained the height of elegance in his best efforts, 
he consistently avoided the full-fledged rococo designs by French 
artists that were commonly borrowed by English and Conti- 
nental craftsmen. The American version of the style had two 
phases, both named inaccurately: the earlier was called the 
Queen Anne style, after the English monarch whose reign 
(1702-14) had little influence on furniture fashion; the later 
phase was known as the Chippendale style, for the London 
cabinetmaker whose publication. The Gentleman and Cabinet 
Maker' t Director (see above, England , 1500-190°)% was a compila- 
tion of designs more flamboyant than Americans liked ordinarily. 
A major difference between the two phases was the degree of 
elaboration, which presumably increased in later examples. 

The change in style from the previous period (1680-1720) 
was more a matter of design than of the forms employed, although 
many minor innovations were introduced as middle-class life 
became more luxurious. For storage pieces the scale became 
larger, but the proportions often were lighter because the leg 
was transformed from a complicated design to the simple curving 
animal shape called the cabriole leg. Carved decoration was 
typical, and broken pediments topped the larger forms. Queen 
Anne designs were more subdued than their Chippendale 
counterparts. The shell, favored as a motif for carved ornament 
in the Queen Anne phase, was replaced in the Chippendale 
phase by an acanthus-leaf design, which allowed for more 
variety and exuberance. The differences between the two 
phases were more evident in chair designs: the Queen Anne 
chair consisted of a scries of pleasing undulations, the back 
curved up to the round ends of the curving cresting rail, which 
ln the finest examples had a carved shell in the center. The 
hack splat was fiddle-shaped and solid. f fhe scat was curved, 
often in a horseshoe shape, supported by cabriole legs in front. 
For the Chippendale chair, the designs were more startling. 
I he back, for example, had a cresting rail that curved out where 
it met the stiles, to resemble ears; the splat was generally pierced 
in a rococo design; the seat, most often rectangular, was supported 
on either cabriole legs with elaborately carved feet or straight 
kgs in a design that Chippendale attributed to Chinese inspira- 
tion. Chair designs came closest to reflecting the influence of 
Chippendale's book because conservatism was important in 
American design. Although some elements obviously were 
derived from the latest London fashions, Americans chose to 
retain early details and forms in designs, proving that it was 
taste and not ignorance that determined their usage. The 
elements of difference in the Colonies from region to region 
^ere clearly reflected in their stylistic preferences in this period. 
Wherever urban communities were large, greater elegance 
existed; however, New England taste generally demanded a 
Witness and delicacy, while New Yorkers called for heavier 
proportions and decorations, and Philadelphians sought the 
greatest amount of exuberant detail in carving. The American 
approach of the 18th century was consistent in its conservatism 


in working out designs of integrity in which the latest fashion 
was adapted to suit the needs of a people living on the edge 
of a wilderness. 

In the post-Revolutionary period (1780-1800) Americans 
glorified ancient Rome as the model for republics; their reaction 
against the furniture style of contrived variations on the classical 
— apparent even in the subtle American rococo — was rein- 
forced by the introduction of philosophical arguments in favor 
of a new style that attempted to revive antique motives in simple, 
crisp designs. The most important stylistic influences on this 
new furniture style were the English publications of designs 
inspired by the architect Robert Adam and compiled by Thomas 
Shearer, George Hepplewhite, and Thomas Sheraton. In the 
American version, a repertory of classical ornament — thin, 
small, and delicate — was employed on forms light in propor- 
tion and generally straight in outline or of uncomplicated curving 
lines. Mahogany was the wood most often used, and carved 
ornament shared the place of prominence with veneers and 
inlaid decoration; occasionally, painted designs were used on 
fine furniture. Straight, tapering legs were the common type 
of the period, either round or square in cross section and often 
fluted or reeded like a column. Occasionally the front of a 
square leg had inlaid bell-flower ornamentation, or broader 
surfaces had inlaid borders of ancient classical derivation. 
Typical chair designs offered the most obvious elements of the 
style. The shield back, the rectangular form with a protruding 
center area, and the oval back were three chair variations that 
Americans favored and used with carved, inlaid, or painted 
ornament. In each case, the small scale of the decoration was 
consistent with the over-all design. New furniture forms were 
introduced for dining-room use. The sideboard, which had 
storage space in drawers and cabinets and a relatively high top 
for serving pieces, varied in its support, having from four to 
eight legs; it varied also in design, from a simple half-circular 
shape to a more complicated series of curves across the front; 
and in ornament, from simple veneer to elaborate inlaid decora- 
tion. A bookcase secretary with glass-shelved upper area might 
often serve for the display of china; the basic form was often 
widened for dining-room use. The high chest went out of 
fashion after the Revolution and was replaced by the simple 
chest of drawers on low bracket feet and by the press, a chest 
with an upper area of shelves enclosed by doors. Dressing 
tables with mirrors attached — furniture specifically made for 
the bedroom — became more common. 

The American classical style came very close at times to 
its English prototypes because at its most elaborate it was a 
style for urban groups quite similar in taste and way of life 
to their English counterparts. Nonetheless, the differences from 
the English style were discernible, for the American examples 
revealed a consistent simplicity in the exploitation of obvious 
good craftsmanship to make work impressive. The varying 
taste of the different geographic areas of the new republic was 
manifested in preferences for specific decorative details and in 
the general approach to designs, so that, from New England 
to the South, the work of each area could be distinguished. 

Although the impact of classicism continued to be important 
through the first decades of the 19th century, a change in 
approach was discernible by about 1800. Then, actual ancient 
examples began to serve as models for the classical designs 
employed by American craftsmen. There was an ever-increasing 
tendency to heavier proportions, and decorative carving — which 
at the beginning of the period was delicate — gradually became 
heavy. The acanthus leaf, earlier replaced by the flat water 
leaf as a favored carved ornamental motif, came into fashion 
again when taste demanded deeper carving. The round, reeded 
leg tended to be widened in cross section. Scroll and curule 
legs, based on ancient Roman designs but heavy in proportion, 
were used with greater frequency as time went on. 

Although designs by Hepplewhite and Sheraton were followed 
after 1800, more important was the influence of designs pub- 
lished by Thomas Hope and George Smith early in the 19th 
century in the French-influenced Grecian style. As usual, 
chairs revealed this style at its moat obvious, with the Greek 
klismos the popular model for aide- and armchairs. The ward- 
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robe, a form ell but forgotten in the late 18th century, came 
beck into fashion when large forma were preferred. American 
craftsmanship reached new heights in the finest work of the 
period; at the same time, the growth of the middle class brought 
with it an increasing demand for furniture that superficially 
resembled fine work, even though it might be made badly to 
meet a competitive price. 

From 1830 to 1900 innovations in design were consistently 
derived from the existing vocabulary of styles, mainly from proto- 
types introduced in the previous 600 years. However, the approach 
to design changed during the period; the earlier styles were 
generally reinterpreted to suit the new needs of the 19th century 
and new methods of producing the furniture. At first, furniture 
design was based on the function of the room: the rococo revival 
was preferred for the parlor, Elizabethan and Renaissance for 
the dining room. Later, furniture design was based on the 
style considered suitable for a specific piece, as Renaissance for 
a chair, baroque for a table, and rococo for a chest; the pieces 
— more precise copies of the .prototypes then their earlier ver- 
sions — might be designed for a single room. 

Innovations in the techniques of manufacturing, during 
this period, were more obvious than innovations in furniture 
design. By the 1850s, Americans had developed firms producing 
low-cost mass-production furniture which, and at its best, 
was well designed in knowing simplifications of the Grecian, 
rococo, and Renaissance styles that were prominent. That fine 
furniture might benefit from mass-production techniques is 
suggested by the work of John Henry Belter, whose bentwood 
parlor suites in the rococo revival style are the most elegant 
output of the period in the United States. Americans were 
famous for their inventions in the field of furniture between 
1850 and 1890, when all sorts of contrivances were devised to 
increase comfort. Rocking chairs and double-purpose furniture 
were among the most common of the inventions. Upholstered 
furniture, in which the work of the cabinetmaker was unnecessary, 
came into fashion in the United States after the 1870s. 

Marvin D. Schwartz 

Modem furniture. A new and radically different phase in 
the development of furniture began with William Morris (1834- 
96; q.v.), who has justly been called the prophet of the 20th 
century (Pevsner). Morris’s program for restoring to the crafts 
their artistic values gave rise to the Arts and Crafts Movement, 
whose central tenet — the necessity for an interrelation of art 
with contemporary social and political conditions — reflected 
his belief that art is not for the few (any more than education 
or freedom is for the few) and that no art is completely valid 
unless everyone can benefit from it. As a designer, Morris 
was able to put his theories into practice; and in 1861 he founded 
in London the firm of Morris, Marshall & Faulkner, manufac- 
turers and decorators, who made furniture and did painting, 
engraving, and metal worl^ The firm’s importance may be 
gauged from the fact that its members included Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, Edward Burne-Jones, Ford Madox Brown, and Philip 
Webb. Morris himself designed textiles, wallpaper, objects of 
daily use, and furniture (his Morris chair has become a classic). 

Both by precept and by example, he stimulated in other 
designers a consciousness of the social function of their works. 
When in 1902 Henri Van de Velde (1863-1957; q.v.) was invited 
to head the School of Arts and Crafts in Weimar (which was 
combined with the Sdchsische Hochschule fiir Bildende Kunst 
in 191 g and, with Gropius as its director, became the Bauhaus), 
he had already assimilated some of Morris’s concepts, though 
he overcame Morris’s repugnance toward Tnachine production 
and expressed his faith in a future in which beauty would 
dominate industry. The buildings and furniture of Van de 
Velde are even more important than his theoretical work, which 
found expression in his teaching and in numerous lectures 
given between 1894 and 1900. His most outstanding works 
are the Folkwang Museum m Hagen (1900-02), the theater 
for the Werkbund Exhibition in Cologne (1914), the furniture 
for the Diisseldorf Exhibition (1902), and a whole series of 
chairs, armchairs, and objects designed during the first decade 


of the aoth century. In all of these works the principle that 
each line and each form must be the result of a functional need 
it clearly applied* 

During a lecture given at the Palais des Beaux-Arts in 
Brussels in 1933, Van de Velde said that over the centuries the 
works of the architect have given rise to a feeling of beauty 
similar to that produced by the works of nature; but this occurs 
only when the former are so perfectly thought out as to appear 
as logical and spontaneously natural as the latter. In the fluid 
lines of his furniture Van de Velde's idea of equating line with 
force is eloquently stated in an article in La Citi (1923). 

Van de Velde, Victor Horta (1861*1947), and Charles Rennie 
Mackintosh (1868-1928; q.v.) were the leading exponents of 
the Art Nouveau (q.v.) movement! which corresponded to the 
Jugendstil in Germany, the Liberty in Italy, and the Wiener 
Sezession in Austria. The Sciession was led by Josef Hoffinsnn 
(1870-1956) and by J. M. Olbrich (1867-1908), who has been 
called a 4 'painter-architect' 1 because he used polychrome ma- 
terials so extensively and whose interiors are notable for the 
refined elegance of their detail. A different trend in Austrian 
architecture was represented by Adolf Loos (1870-1933), a 
pioneer functionist (e.g., his Steiner house, Vienna, 1910). 
He began a campaign against decoration, which was to find 
its most absolute expression in the works of J. J. P. Oud (b. 
1890), Lc Corbusier (b. 1888), Ludwig Mies van der Rohe 
(b. 1888), and Walter Gropius (b. 1883; qq.v.), and was ra 
important to the development of furniture as to architecture. 

Walter Gropius first became influential in the development 
of style as the director of the Bauhaus, which was conceived as 
a school of architecture and applied arts where artists were 
trained to design for factories. The curriculum of the school 
combined theoretical study and workshop experience, and ita 
faculty brought together some of the most influential artists 
of the postwar years, among them Paul Klee, Wassily Kandinsky, 
Kazimir Malevich, L6azl6 Moholy-Nagy, Marcel Breuer (qq.v.), 
and Theo van Doesburg. For furniture, the most important 
years were those immediately after the Bauhaus was moved 
to Dessau in 1925. The furniture workshop was under the 
direction of the Hungarian architect Marcel Breuer (b. 1902), 
who was the first to use steel tubing in the construction of fur- 
niture. Some of the products of this workshop, produced 
commercially, attained world-wide distribution and were of 
great importance in shaping the taste of subsequent decades. 

In order to understand contemporary design, we must grssp 
the relation between form and methods of production. One 
of the fundamental principles of modem design is to confider 
the form as arising through the interaction of the qualities of 
the materials and the technological possibilities available for 
working them. Nevertheless, it is an oversimplification to ray 
that the laminated wood furniture of Alvar Aalto (q.v.) or the 
tubular metal chairs designed by Breuer in 1925 (pl. 4 S&) 
and by Mies van der Rohe in 1927 were exclusively the results of 
new industrial processes — as much an oversimplification, in 
fact, as it is to say tliat these works were exclusively the result 
of genius. The relation between form and machine is not 0 
static one, and there is no absolute dependence of one on the 
other. 

Mies van der Rohe’s famous steel and leather Barcelona 
chair (so named because it was designed for the German Pavil- 
ion at the Barcelona Exhibition of 1929) is one of the most 
beautiful examples of modem furniture. It is, however, very 
expensive because the two pieces cannot be joined by an in- 
dustrial process. Obviously this docs not in any way detract 
from the purity of its line; but it does make it aomething of a 
rarity. Alvar Aalto’s chain and stools are, on the contrary, 
designed and worked out in the factory itself so that the designer 
can take into account both esthetic considerations and the tech- 
nical exigencies of mass production. As a result, his furniture 
is inexpensive and has been extensively marketed in 
countries. 11ns factor is of artistic importance in that oruy 
through wide distribution is it possible to establish modern 
taste and to raise standards effectively. Michael Thon®tt 
German, accomplished this in 1830, when he invented ^ 
process of steaming and bending wood and began the produ 
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tion of bentwood chair*. He created the first furniture type 
to spread all over Europe and the United States and to find its 
way into homes of all social and economic groups. The func- 
tionalist architects, especially Le Corbusier, used these chairs 
in their interiors. Even today Thonct's simpler designs retain 
their validity. 

The general level of design In the Scandinavian countries 
is presently higher than anywhere else. These countries have 
produced some of the most renowned contemporary furniture 
designers. By far the most famous is Aalto, a Finn, but Arne 
Jacobsen (pl. 456) and Finn Juhl of Denmark and Bruno 
Msthsson of Sweden should also be mentioned. Juhl is best 
known for the three-legged chair with seat* armrests, and back 
all made of one piece bent in reversed curves (designed 1952). 
Bruno Msthsson uses laminated bentwood for the curved 
supporting members of his pieces. He and many other Swedish 
designers work in close contact with the factories producing 
their furniture. A unique institution is the Swedish Society 
for Applied Arts, whose aim is to cooperate with both artists 
and industry for the improvement of furnishings. In Sweden, 
furniture is conceived as s part of housing, so that state support 
for housing, which is particularly extensive in Sweden, also 
includes furnishings. Because of these two conditions — the 
designer’s collaboration with industry and the realization that 
furnishings are an integral part of the problem of housing — 
Sweden today can be considered one of the most progressive 
countries in the field of home furnishings and furniture design. 

In America, two outstanding designers are Eero Saarinen 
(q.v.) and Charles Eamcs, who have designed important chairs 
(I, pl. 135). The Saarinen chair (1942) consists of a single 
curved piece of metal completely padded with foam rubber and 
covered with cloth. It is the latest step in adapting new ma- 
terials to the double curve of the seated body. Eames (pl. 457) 
recently designed a swivel chair with three curved forms that 
correspond to seat, back, and headrest, completely upholstered 
and covered with leather, and mounted on a metal shaft. His 
earlier laminated wood chair, built to fit the human form, was 
one of the first pieces of this type in the United States and as 
such exercised an unprecedented influence. 

Mass production of furniture has brought with it the problem 
of making pieces that can be assembled in various ways. As 
early as 1927, Gropius designed for the Feder Stores in Berlin 
a series of pieces for various uses that consisted of certain mod- 
ular elements in a number of combinations. The advantages 
of modular furniture are obvious: great flexibility, the possibility 
of expanding pieces, and adaptability to different uses and rooms. 
In this area, too, Sweden has produced some of the most out- 
standing works, for example, Nils Strinning's sectional book- 
cases of iron and wood. 

Recent developments in furniture have been influenced by 
architectural developments. Rooms in modem houses and 
apartments frequently merge one into another, so that at times 
a piece of furniture is given the function of a divider between 
two areas, taking the place of a wall. Another facet of the 
tendency to see the house and its furnishings as a unit is the 
use of built-in pieces (cabinets, storage areas, and tables). 

During the last century, furnishings in the West have 
undergone a more radical change than at any time since their 
inception. Industrialization not only permitted mass production 
hut also contributed methods that led to the invention of new 
forms and the use of new materials — such as steel, aluminum, 
laminated wood, and plastics. The long-established tradition 
() f furniture making by individual craftsmen gave way to a 
method of production in which designers work in conjunction 
with factories. The relation between furniture and architecture 
has been strengthened. New conceptions of furniture have dcvel- 
oped m response to the altered conditions of life. 

Carlo Chiakini 

Eastern furniture. Islam. Owing to the special way of 
lf ® »n the Islamic countries of the Near East there was little 
indigenous development of furniture in the Western sense (e.g., 
a and chairs). With their conquest of the Near East the 


Arabs introduced a nomadic preference for living close to the 
ground level. Only with the penetration of European culture 
in the 19th century did full-size furniture come to be adopted 
for domestic use. In India, climatic conditions dictated a change 
in the habits of the Islamic conquerors (see below, India). 

Islamic culture developed certain types of furniture for 
purely religious use in the mosque (e.g., mimbars, chairs for 
readings, chests for sacred texts). These pieces display the Islamic 
taste for rich surface ornament (pl. 458; tee islam). 


India. Until recent times furniture in India was not greatly 
developed, owing partly to the necessity for keeping pieces 
easily movable, partly to the destructive effects of climate and 
animal life. Wide variations in temperatuie between day and 
night, and between indoors and outdoors, required frequent 
relocation of furniture from closed lower rooms to airy top 
rooms and from gardens to roof terraces. Most types of wood 
were consumed by white ants; leather was ruined by mold. 
ITirough the windows and doors open for ventilation, dust and 
humidity penetrated, while all manner of insects, reptiles, and 
birds found access to the chinks and comers of the house. Thus 
stone shelves and niches in the walls, so high that snakes could 
not reach them, took the place of cupboards and chests of draw- 
ers. Fine dresses and shawls were kept in trunks and chests 
made of tcakwood, brass, or steel; food v as stored in tightly 
closing metal or clay vessels. Carpets were generally spread 
sparsely in order to make them inaccessible to snakes and to 
permit easy inspection. 

The only furniture pieces were beds (charpdf, chdrpoy ), stools 
or small tables (chaukl), thrones (dsana, takhtapdsh ), swings (hin- 
dtila), folding chairs and tables, round wicker chairs ( morhd , 
pit ha), and litters (pal Id). Basically all this furniture retained 
forms once common in ancient Egypt and Babylonia. Beds 
(also used as benches by the addition of cylindrical cushions 
on which to recline) consisted of four short legs into which a 
frame of four poles was fixed, the whole kept together by cross- 
wise plaited straps which could easily be removed for cleaning 
or tightened in case they became too loose. The legs of the beds 
were often nicely carved, painted, or lacquered; legs of princely 
beds were carved of ivory, or silver- or gold-plated, or cast 
in silver and engraved or chased. Thin mattresses, used during 
the cooler months, were covered with beautifully printed or 
embroidered spray designs. Under Moslem rule, beds of a 
more massive type similar to those in Europe were occasionally 
used; under British domination huge four-posters made their 
appearance, covered with carved figures of heavenly nymphs or 
highly erotic reliefs. 

ITie Indian type of throne was originally shaped like a bed 
but had a r.chly carved, often gold-plated and jewel-studded 
frame with lion feet ( simhdsana ). Later a back was added, first 
rather simple, but after the Gupta period (4th-8th cent.) dec- 
orated with figures of the elephant, dragon (crocodile), and 
ram (or stag), symbolizing the three worlds of earth, water, and 
air. In the Middle Ages the throne backs were also decorated 
with a halo ( prabhd ) topped by a demon mask ( kirttimukha ), the 
whole crowned by an umbrella. 'Ehe Moslems introduced the 
Central Asian throne ( takht ), a rectangular or octagonal plat- 
form on projecting animal feet, provided with a high, richly dec- 
orated back and lower railing on the sides. The throne was so 
high that it could be reached only by a footstool or steps, and broad 
enough to be used for sleeping or seating several persona. 
Extant examples are the “Ghazni throne” at Pugal and the 
“Kanauj throne” at Bikaner (pl. 458). The most famous takht 
was the Peacock Throne of Shah Jnhan in Delhi Palace, brought 
to Persia by Nadir Shah; however, the Peacock Throne at Te- 
heran was a Persian work of the time of Fath Ali Shah. For 
less ceremonious occasions a chair was used, but only as a 
seat of honor. From the 17th century on these chairs fell under 
the influence of European art, first richly carved with baroque 
European leafwork, gilded, and studded with jewels; in the 18th 
century the chairs became merely expensive variants of contem- 
porary European furniture executed in silver, gold, and ivory. 
We have such chairs from the courts of the Nawabs of Oudh 
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and the Nizams and the sultana of Mysore (Hyderabad, Salar- 
Jang Mus.; London, Viet, and Alb.). 

Wicker chairs (simply reversed baskets) were used from 
earliest times; in the iftth century they were first provided with 
backs. Folding chairs with three legs, tables for books, and 
waterpot stands (often decorated with carved horse heads) 
once were common, but now are chiefly used in temples and 
monasteries. Swings (rectangular, rarely oval, wooden plat- 
forms with railings, auspended on brass chains from the ceiling 
or from a wooden frame) were used in the de luxe private rooms 
of Hindu houses and in temples. The links of the chains often 
consisted of female figures; the supporting frame sometimes had 
similar figures. Small tables, taborets, and footstools were used 
as side tables, stands for water pipes (hookahs), or for the bath, 
rather than for eating or writing. There are many varieties of 
these tables, from plain wooden platforms to those of finely 
engraved silverwork. 

Litters consisted either of a boxlike frame in which to re- 
cline, carried on poles; or of i long curved pole under which 
a bed platform was suspended. The curved part of the pole 
night be expanded into a roof. Good examples of these litters 
may be found in many temples, in the Blbl-ki-Rauza at Aurang- 
abad, and in the Chambi Palace. 

Few old trunks seem to have been preserved. Northwest 
Indian trunks of the 16th century were apparently covered 
with leather appliqul work, with brass, or with iron fretwork. 
In the Deccan the wood was often inlaid with tree designs and 
figures of ivory intarsia, or even completely covered with ivory 
or silver panels. The only really old piece known is the port- 
able chest of a princess, which was excavated at Begram (Kapisa) 
in Afghanistan, once pieced together from numerous ivory panels 
and ledges and carved in relief or d jour in the south Indian (SA- 
tav&b&na) style of the 2d century (with some slight admixture 
of features in the Roman style); fragments are now in the Mus6e 
Guimet .at Paris and in the Kabul Museum, Afghanistan. 
Similar fragments, of minor quality, were excavated at Brah- 
manabad, Sind (9th cent.), and are now in the British Museum. 
Minor ivory boxes and caskets have been preserved from Bijapur 
(Baroda Mus.), south India, Ceylon (public colls, at Munich, 
London, Paris, Colombo), Goa, and elsewhere. 

In recent years European manners and the increased use of 
disinfectants, air conditioning, and lacquered steel have brought 
to India new types of furniture with a wider range of materials 
and, in some quarters, an adjustment to the Occidental way 
of life. 

Hermann Goetz 

China, The requirement that the outside and the inside of 
a building must be conceived in unison is as old as architecture 
itself. Rarely has this demand been more impressively fulfilled 
than in the two most creative centuries of the Ming dynasty, 
roughly between 1400 and 1600. The domestic architecture of 
that period had been reduced to the basic elements of the prime- 
val post -and -lintel design. Economy in the use of structural 
detail and an absence of florid embellishment served to enhance 
the power inherent in this earth-bound pillar device. Anyone 
gifted with a feeling for space and rhythmic proportions who 
has wandered through the successive gates, courts, ambulatories, 
and halls of an old domestic compound of the Ming period has 
surely felt the sway of that measured life, as ample and time- 
less as the architecture which sheltered it and as serene as the 
furniture these buildings once enclosed. The household pieces 
of the Ming dynasty — seats, tables, and cabinets — display 
a purity that borders on austerity, subservient in their array 
to the rectangular symmetry of the hall itself. Their character 
would be entirely severe were it not for the vital beauty of the 
amber-colored woods and the cunning of their joinery. Such 
furniture was in harmony with the timber architecture for 
which it had been made. 

The two basic units from w hich all principal types of Chinese 
furniture derive are the rack and the box. Both are architec- 
tonically conceived and constructed. The experienced eye will 
recognize the original form in combination or concealed through 
adaptation. The primary uses of the box are as a platform which 


may serve as a low tray and aa a seat raised from the dampness 
of the floor. The earliest example of box construction is die 
bronze table of the Pso-chi set, dated late Shang or early Chou, 
about 1000 B.c. (New York, Met. Mus.). Archaeologically it 
has been identified as the chin of the ritual elastics, a stand to 
receive sacrificial wine vessels. The piece imitates in bronze 
a contemporary wood construction of the frame-and-panel type. 
Each of the panels, of which there are four on the long sides 
and two on the narrow aides, is embellished with two long rectan- 
gular cutouts. These cutouts are firat indications of a motif 
which was to become the basts of all subsequent formal and 
structural development of the platform. In monumental aisc 
the platform was employed as a ceremonial dais in the center 
of the main hall, where it must have been installed ea an immu- 
table part of the interior architecture, perhaps aa a cover over a 
core piled up in the piti da terra technique. After a millennium 
and a half its appearance had undergone formal but no rssiintisl 
structural change. The box-type platform of the Tang period 
is well attested through examples preserved in the ShAsdin 
at Nara, in Japan, which was built in the middle of die 8th 
century. Many of the pieces in this ancient Japanese treasure 
house are of Chinese origin, among them a backgammon board 
made of Lingoum umtaUnum , commonly known aa red sandal- 
wood, bamboo-lined and inlaid with ivory, hartshorn, and var- 
ious woods. Structurally and ettheticaily the piece represents 
the Tang interpretation of the box-designed platform at its 
best. The two superimposed cutouts of the Shang-Chou type 
have been replaced by one large rounded cutout with a low ogee 
arch of Indian chaitya origin. Both frame and panel, although 
simplified and partly fused, are still discernible. The quoin 
uprights — two slats meeting at a right angle with the inward 
spread of their bottom portions — foretell the coming of the 
solid club foot with its more or lees pronounced intumed flam. 
This type of foot, technically called ma-t'i (horse hoof), seems 
to be a creation of the early Ming period, perhaps from the end 
of the 14th century- In the course of the 18th century it was 
replaced by a weak scroll ornament. The authentic Ming 
ma-f'i, carved out of a log, with its dynamic inward thruat, 
cannot be mistaken. In this survey only the classical Ming 
interpretation of the platform can be discussed. 

The footstool designed so as to receive a rug within its 
slightly raised border edges is of fundamental significance, as 
was the bronze stand mentioned above. Raised and magnified 
it became the dais of the main hall, a convenient day bed in 
any of the living rooms, a couch when supplied with a railing, 
a four-poster with tester, a side table, or, when high and narrow, 
a bench. 

The gradual change from living close to the floor on mats 
(as it survives in Japan), or on mats covering a platform, to 
isolated high sitting in the Western way seems to have started 
in the 3d century, although one of the old modes of sitting on 
the dais — with one leg pulled under — never entirely dis- 
appeared. With the coming of Buddhism (ca. 3d cent.), folding 
stools of Indian origin — ultimately of Hellenistic-Roman origin 
— first appeared, to be followed by true chairs with various 
types of backs (pl. 462). They were introduced from Central 
Asia, or possibly directly from India, but they did not become 
the common high seat employed for the Western way of sitting 
before the end of the 9th century. The backrests were originally 
independent supports used for reclining on the mat of the d*»- 
One example of the classical Ming armchair (pl. 462, right) 
is made of amber-colored wood ( Lingoum indicum). Its back, 
which is particularly interesting, derives from the railed rack 
and has been transformed into a yoke rack enriched with ■ 
central splat; its origin derives from the Sung period. Tut 
type of back occurs with and without arms; without arms it « 
also constructed as part of the standard X-shaped folding chair 
or is mounted on cabriole legs. Examples with this same hack, 
without arms, and on cabriole legs survive only in Ming iH u8- 
trations and in some Japanese prints of the Nagasaki type- 

A pair of folding chairs with yoke and splat found their way 
into the Escorial in the time of Philip II, in whose reign, after 
1581, Portugal (and thus also Macao) became temporarily 
Spanish. A hundred years after Philip, the splat back with yo* e 
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Of with hoop became as fashionable in Europe at the Queen 
Anne chair, but only in its cabriole-substructure form. This 
form, with its dub foot replacing the earlier pi*d-de-biche t 
appealed to the florid taste of the time so much that it became 
the very symbol of the rococo. The manner in which the cab- 
riole migrated from China to Europe is still obscure. Possibly 
the Dutch carried it to Holland from Nagasaki, where Chinese 
chairs and tables had been used. From Holland it may have 
come to England after the aooeaaion of William of Orange in 
1688, to be adopted by the cabinetmakers of Queen Anne. 
These craftsmen, with their instinct for proportion, lowered 
the seat of the Chinese chair (the height of which had been 
adjusted to the obligatory footstool) without lowering the back, 
thus obtaining the 18th-century high-back elevation. 

Tripod stands occurred aa early as the Han and Tang 
periods and were more fully developed in the early Ming. 
The occasional table of Southern Sung design (pl. 459) is 
datable about A.D. 1200. The difference in formal feeling 
between these two types is apparent, and ifc due not merely 
to the difference of material and technical treatment. While the 
Sung style rejoices in delicate breaks of the profiles and thus 
in rhythmic articulation, the Ming taste evidenced in the tripod 
stands brings the form under the control of an undulating 
harmony unrivaled in furniture making. Legs, top rail, and 
bottom rail of the Ming pieces blend together in a manner that 
suggests the form of a violin with its acoustically determined 
outlines. A comparison of the Ming tripod stand with three- 
legged Hellenistic- Roman tablet shows the merits of the Chinese 
version to full advantage. 

The structural essentials for both tables and cabinets are 
provided by the rack, whose conception follows the poet-rail- 
■nd -lintel principle. All furniture of this category has an archi- 
tectural character with poatlike legs slightly splayed, a basic 
pattern, seen also in the Japanese torn, of all Far Eastern 
timber structure (see PL. 463). The substructure of the chair 
(pl. 462) represents a combination of box and poat-and-rail 
design. The stilted feet in a fine cabinet of unusual height 
in the Taliani del Marchio Collection, Rome, endow this type 
of furniture with particular distinction. More common is the 
plain rectangular chest design, in which the descent from the box 
is evident. The Shfts&in in Japan preserves Tang examples 
of Chinese cabinets — footless cubic cheats supported by stands. 
It was a matter of structural development that the outer uprights 
of the supporting stand were eventually fused with the stiles 
of the chest, thus producing the typical Chinese StoUenschrank 
(see above, Wet tern Furniture). The chest-on-chest combina- 
tion also multiplied, with as many as six chests arranged vertically 
in one piece, again indicating the esthetic ideal and the archi- 
tectural inspiration of the Chinese cabinetmaker. (See pl. 461.) 

Two woods employed in the Ming period were extremely 
hard varieties of the Lingoum group, known for their aromatic 
qualities and called rosewoods (sec PL8. 459-63). More common 
of the two was Lingoum indicum , which was imported from the 
Sundo Islands probably until the middle of the 18th century- 
A Chinese chronicle of the 13th century states that the wood 
was named by cabinetmakers after ita musklike odor. The 
color ranges from amber to deep chestnut brown. To describe 
the difference in color from that of new material, Chinese ex- 
perts refer to a subtle golden shimmer which seems to be re- 
flected as from a foil, suffusing the polished satin surface with 
a special glow. Lingoum santalinum, another variety, was the 
most precious of all cabinetwoods used in ancient China. It 
survives in pieces of the Tang dynaaty (pl. 459). This wood 
has practically no veining and ita grains are still more densely 
crowded than thoae of the indicum species; its surface is en- 
Jjched by a metallic gleam which the Chinese call “golden.” 

"rough the polishing of the ages ita natural violet color darkens 
! ntn 51 k* n d of purple black, which is different from the pitch 
’lack of ebony used in China only for inlay. The coloring 
matter present in both species readily dissolves and is still 
used by Chinese gourmets of the old school to stain white 
1111 let spirits. The dye was early isolated for commercial pur- 
became known under such names as “dragon’s 

°od. The structural denseness of the rosewoods made pos- 


sible not only intricate and daring joints but akfro a steel-like 
slenderness and dynamic vigor which are among the outstand- 
ing features of Chinese tectonic design. 

Second to these rosewood s was the cedarwood of Szechwan 
(Persea nanrnu). Its color is sand brown, ita grain fine, with 
a pattern soft and cloudy; it takes on a velvetlike polish. Now 
almost extinct, the tree was used by both Ming carpenters and 
cabinetworkcrs. 

An old inventory of the Berlin Schlott says of a Chinese 
rosewood tester bed once in the Electoral Collection: “The 
curiosity of the bedstead consists in the fact that no nails have 
been employed in its construction. In every other respect it 
displays the art and skill of ita maker. Ita wood is said to emanate 
a delicate scent.*’ The quality of material and joinery impressed 
this Western expert in an age that still possessed a sound 
craft tradition. He at once perceived the precision of the cab- 
inetwork that is so distinctive a feature of traditional Chinese 
craftsmanship. As has been observed, no nails were ever used; 
neither were wooden pins unless they were absolutely unavoid* 
able, as in the frames of seats or in repair work. Glue wea 
equally abhorred. The spokeshave did the work of the turning 
lathe, as may be observed in the rounded rails and stiles which 
are ovoid in section and wrought by eye and hand. Cabriole 
legs, club feet, and curved uprights are true works of sculpture 
carved out of the solid log. 

In his respect for wood the Chinese cabinetmaker never 
veneered, except on cheap pieces not meant to last. For the 
finish, no coloring matter was added to the wax, which already 
had a yellowish hue of its own. The maturing of polish and 
luster was left to time — to centuries in the old patrician houses. 
Handled and waxed throughout generations, an old surface 
of rosewood is endowed with that quality which Mallarrol 
calls “la grftce des chotes fanfos.” 

No ornamental carving in the florid sense was used in 
Ming hardwood furniture Instead, the joiner employed beads, 
straight or in calligraphic curves; cutouts, in their outlines as 
natural and graceful as plant forms; miter joints; trapezoid 
joints; and the visual impact of countergrains as means of 
subtle enrichment. The vigorously profiled frame-and-panel 
device added not only articulation but also the play of light 
to the total design. 

As important as ormolu for European rococo furniture were 
the mounts in their rhythmic display. The old English name 
for the metal of which they were made was paktong, now called 
nickel silver. The former term derives from a Cantonese word 
and thus indicates where the Western craftsman became first 
acquainted with this copper-zinc-nickel alloy. Chinese metal- 
workers still use it. Their traditional way of treating this alloy 
is to cast it into sheets and then to cut and hammer it in the 
cold. They finally hand-polish it with charcoal powder and 
gourd skin. The metal never tarnishes or dulls but preserves 
its soft and blandishing luster, unless spoiled by clumsy hands. 

In order to represent Chinese classical furniture we have 
provided only scattered examples. Ancient illustrations help 
to complement their setting, Ming narratives recreate their 
atmosphere, and surviving pieces reveal their splendor. 

Gustav Ecus 

Japan . The Japanese interior excludes superfluous decora- 
tive features that serve only to fill space within the area artisti- 
cally defined by the linear frame of the room. Consequently 
furniture plays only a modest role within this scheme; Japanese 
furniture never underwent a development analogous to that of 
China or the West. The traditional fumiahinga of the Japanese 
interior, whether ancient or modem, are extremely simple and 
consist of a very few pieces which are quite low. The habit 
of sitting on tatami (rice-straw mats) placed on the floor is 
traditional, and the mats are regarded as indispensable to family 
life; tables and chairs of normal height are completely absent. 

Almost all Japanese furniture follows types and forma 
established in China. Much of it is characterized by a linear 
structure in which the poat-and-lintel principle of the tra- 
ditional architecture of the Far East is the moat significant 
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feature; by this meant, slender and soberly elegant forms are 
obtained, assuring a harmonious relationship with their sur- 
roundings. A different basic structure is found in the box- 
type furniture, which adheres more closely to die Chinese 
originals; here, however, the forking legs serve to lighten the 
heaviness of the body of the piece. Despite Japanese changes 
in the Chinese types introduced, these two basic principles of 
Chinese furniture — linear structure and box structure — have 
not been modified since the Asuka period (a.d. 552-710). The 
rare and famous pieces preserved in the Sh6s6in (Imperial 
Treasure House) in Nara, and in the National Museum in 
Tokyo, as well as those in private collections, show great sim- 
ilarity to contemporary pieces in the traditional style. Only 
the decoration and incorporated paintings show the stylistic 
changes imposed by the development of lacquer and inlay 
techniques. Decoration in these media includes the hyomon 
(leaf decoration), raden (mother-of-pearl inlay), makkinru (gold 
dust), maki-e (spray painting), and kin-gin-e (painting in gold 
and silver). 

Among the simple box types of furniture, the k arabitsu 
C Chinese coffer”) is of particular interest; this is a chest for 
domestic use or for the preservation of religious objects. The 
karabitsu has short legs, inconspicuously forked, and may be 
decorated with lacquer, mother-of-pearl inlay, and gold and 
silver. This piece, whose Chinese origin is revealed by its name 
in Japanese, began to develop independently of its model in 
the Heian period '(784-897), giving rise in the Fqjiwara period 
(898-1185) to a more typically Japanese style with maki-e dec- 
oration. In this new style the basic form remains unaltered, 
but the decoration recalls the Japanese landscapes of the time, 
including animal scenes (birds, small deer, stags), flowers, and 
water plants. Karabitsu for religious use, however, employ 
Buddhist deities and symbols. The ShOsOin preserves various 
examples of karabitsu from the Nara period (710-84), and 
the Kongfcbuji on Mount K&ya (Wakayama prefecture) has a 
splendid piece decorated in maki-e showing golden plovers in 
a swamp (this latter attributed to the Fujiwara period). 

The linear-structure class, more strongly marked by the 
Japanese feeling for simplicity, includes cabinets, writing desks, 
tables, reading stands, and lamp stands. The form of the 
cabinets, which may have short legs or none at all, recalls the 
architecture of Japanese interiors. The lightness resulting from 
the interruption of vertical lines by horizontal planes endows 
the objects with a feeling of airiness and austere beauty. The 
piece, known variously in Japanese under the nameB of ko - 
dansu , kodana , and 01, may have several open shelves (like a 
whatnot), or several closed ones. Other variations are a series 
of drawers (three, four, five, or nine according to type). The 
exterior surfaces an* entirely lacquered and richly worked with 
maki-e motifs, mother-of-pearl inlay, and cherry blossom, con- 
volvulus, and w r ater-plant decorations. Objects of this kind, 
datable to the Tokugawa period (1615-1867), may be seen in 
the National Museum, Tokyo. 

Writing desks and tables, very low with short legs, are 
characterized by a vertical structure. Although tables maintain 
a uniform over-all structure, they vary considerably according 
to function. Both writing desks and tables have mokuga dec- 
oration, consisting of inlay designs executed in various ma- 
terials over the wooden base of the object. One type of tabic, 
which goes back to the Heian period, is of unusual shape and 
height. Of evident Chinese origin and no longer in common 
use, the tabic was placed before Buddhist images as a support 
for censers and other ritual objects. Its surface is entirely cov- 
ered with black lacquer and rests on legs inlaid with mother 
of-pearl. The legs are rather high (ca. 28 in.) and arc in the 
form of herons’ legs, gently everted and marked by a slender 
nervous line. The lightness of this piece is in harmony with 
its decoration; a unity of effect is provided by the transparency 
of gold dust through the mother-of-pearl. 

Reading stands are small pieces in which the box type of 
structure meets, and is completed by, the linear type. r nie 
most common form of reading stand is a pedestal in the form 
of a parallelepiped, from which spring two vertical supports; 
on these rests an inclined support. The pieces are entirely 


lacquered in maki-e decoration with flowers and grass stalks. 
Lamp standi, consisting of a shaft supported by a circular 
pedestal with mother-of-pearl decoration on a ground of heijm 
(maki-e with polished surface), also exemplify linear structure 
in Japanese furniture. 

Careful attention to the Japanese interior reveals the impor- 
tance of other furnishings characteristic of the Oriental way 
of life, especially the sensibility and esthetic taste of the people. 
Typical features of this kind are floor mats, movable screens, 
and hanging scrolls. Mats (tatami) provide the normal covering 
for the wooden floor in the traditional Japanese house. Rectan- 
gular in form and of fixed size (ca. 3x6 ft.), the mats provide 
a modular unit for the architectural dimensions of the interior, 
esthetically their textural quality contrasts with the bareness 
of the walls. The movable screen consists cither of a single 
panel (tsuitate) or one of several folding leaves (bybbu). The 
rectangular framing of the screens is of thin wood, lacquered 
or left in its natural state. In the tsuitate the frame is completed 
by two light strips of wood. The area defined by the frame is 
covered with paper or silk, and the resulting surface ia dec- 
orated with paintings or calligraphy. Screens arc known by such 
notable artists as Kan6 Hideyori (mid- 1 6th cent.), Hasegsws 
Tfthaku (1539-1610), Tawaraya SOtatsu (early 17th cent.), 
Kan6 Naganobu (1577-1654), Ogata K6rin (1658-1716; q.v.), 
and Maruyama Okyo (1733-95). Although the types are of 
Chinese origin, the screens — especially the bybbu — have a 
lightness and sobriety of line that reflect the Japanese feeling 
for the delicate and simple. While the byObu are now found 
only in temples and special houses for the tea ceremony, tsuitate 
are used in private homes, serving to screen off the open space 
of the doorway to the main room. 

The most important decorations of the Japanese interior 
are the vertical scrolls hung in the toko-no-ma recess; they arc 
known as kakemono or kakejiku when painted, and kakeji when 
provided with ideograms or calligraphic poems. The scrolls 
are composed of two long vertical strips of paper or cloth 
running continuously from top to bottom. The painting if 
glued to a base of paper or cloth and marked off at either end 
by heavy multicolored brocade. The size of the scroll it de- 
termined by the height of the toko-no-ma ; for this reason smsll 
or medium-sized paintings were preferred, with much shorter 
mountings than in China. Small toko-no-ma generally contain 
only a single hanging scroll (tarrfuku), whereas in larger toko-no-ma 
one finds two (sefuku), three ( sampukutsui ), or even four (shi- 
fukutsui). The scrolls are usually shown in the toko-no-ma of the 
main room, the ideal center of the house; psychologically the 
painting may be said to exemplify individual taste and feelings 
or to maintain a quality of symbiosis, or interaction, with nature. 
'Hie kakemono are constantly changed with the seasons, accord- 
ing to special qualities associated with the moment, or for 
happy occasions and particular states of mind. In the pavilions 
for the tea ceremony ( chashitsu ) the scrolls form the chief base 
for furnishing; for this reason, and because only one is shown, 
the scrolls must be chosen with great care. Their intrinsic 
artistic quality must harmonize with the spirit of the ceremony. 
Mountings must be specially executed with old brocade, which 
acquires a delicate tonality through the fading of once-brilliant 
colors. While a private residence may exhibit landscape or 
flower paintings executed in bright colors and employing bril- 
liant brocade, in a chashitsu the preference is for small paintings 
of Chinese ink on paper or writings from the pens of famous 
chajin (masters of the tea ceremony) of earlier times. Th e 
custom of showing the hanging scrolls in the toko-no-ma may 
have originated in the 12th century through the influence of 
Chinese monks, who adhered to the esthetic ideals of the 
Sung period. 

Antonio Priori 
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FUSELI, Henry (Johann Heinrich FOssli). Swiss painter 
(b. Zurich, 1741; d. London, 1825). In the house of his father, 
the portrait painter and art critic Johann Caspar Fttssli, he 
met many intellectuals, including Bodmer and Winckclmann. 
He was later associated with Johann Caspar Lavater, the phys- 
iognomist. A brilliant scholar, he studied theology, but soon 
after ordination (1761) he was in trouble for preaching ad- 
vanced political vjews and left Switzerland to start a new career 
in Germany as a writer. In 1764 he settled in England, adopting 
the Anglicized spelling of his name, by which he is best known. 
For a time he continued with literary work, translating into 
English Winckchnann’s Gedanken fiber die Nachahmung der 
griechischen Wet he . . and publishing anonymously his own 
Remarks on the Writings and Conduct of J. J. Rousseau . He 
had long been interested in drawing and painting, and in 1767, 
on the advice of Sir Joshua Reynolds, he turned wholly to art. 
In 1769.be set out for Italy, where he studied for eight years, 
absorbing especially the style of Michelangelo and the 16th-cen- 
tury ma m g p jata, whose vigor, elegance, and fantasy accorded 
with the dpptonic romanticism of his own character, nourished 
on the Stumtund Drang movement of German literature. Fuseli 
exhibited from 1774 at the Royal Academy of Arts and became 
a full member in 1790. He contributed to Boydell’s Shakespeare 
Gallery and in 1799 opened his own Milton Gallery of 40 
large paintings, but this unsuccessful venture brought him near 
to bankruptcy. He was appointed professor of painting at the 
Royal Academy (i799“i8o5). and his tenure of this chair, where 
he was very popular with the students, was renewed for life in 
1810. From 1804 he was also Keeper of the Royal Academy. 

Fuseli's style, combining “gothick” fantasy and extravagance 
(see demonology) and respect for classical principles of design, 
became fashionable and in varying degrees influenced his English 
contemporaries, Blake especially. Although he adhered to the 
heroic scale of academic history painting, he was an important 
pioneer of the romantic movement in his choice of literary subject 
matter, favoring the more “sublime" and melodramatic episodes 
in Shakespeare, Milton, Ossian, and other poets. Examples of 
his paintings are; The Oath on the Rtitli (1778; Zurich, Rathaus), 
Titania and Bottom (ca. 1790; London, Tate Gall.), and Hotspur 
and Glendower (ca. 1790; Birmingham, City Mus. and Art Gall.). 
From about 1810 his influence dwindled steadily in the face of 
the naturalistic and sentimental narrative style of Wilkie, Leslie, 
and others. Only in the 20th century has Fuseli been redis- 
covered as an artistic personality of genuine originality and 
power. 

Writings. Lectures on Painting Delivered at the Royal Academy of 
Arts. London, 1820. 

Biiilioc;. J. Knowles, The Life and Writings of Fuseli, London. 1831: 
P. Ganz, The Drawings of Henry Fuseli, New York, 1940; N. Powell, The 
Drawings of Henry Fuseli, London. 1951; F. Antal, Fuseli Studies, Lon- 
don, 1956. 

Richard Jams* 


FUTURISM. See cubism and futurism. 


GABO, Naum. Russian sculptor and designer (b. Briansk, 
Russia, Aug. 5, 1890). The family name was Pevsner, which 
he changed to Gabo in 1914 to distinguish himself from his 
brother Antoine (see pevsnrr, antoini), also a sculptor. His 
father, a copper executive, sent him to the University of Munich 
in 1909 to study medicine, but Nsum preferred science and 
engineering. He also attended art-history lectures of Heinrich 
Wdlfflin, met Kandinsky (q*v*), and became interested in avant- 
garde theories of art. In 19x3-14 he visited his brother Antoine 
in Paris, where he saw the painting and collages of the cubists 
and the sculpture of Archipenko. At the outbreak of war he 
moved to Oslo. There in 1915 he experimented in relief com- 
positions, cresting a head with small intersecting planes of 
wood, rather like s collage but with the planes affixed at angles 
which gave the head a three-dimensional quality. In the fol- 
lowing year, similarly using sheet metal, he made a Bust (now 
in U.S.S.R.), and from celluloid a Head of Woman (New York, 
Mus, of Mod. Art). After the Russian Revolution he returned 
to Moscow and helped to frame (with Tatlin, Malevich, and 
Pevsner) the Constructivist Manifesto (1920) acclaiming the 
machine age and the use of its new materials and techniques 
(see also European modern movements). He designed a Pro- 
ject for a Radio Station (1919) and a Kinetic Model (1930; 
owned by the artist) of a steel blade with vibrating machine, 
possibly the earliest mobile. In 1922 he broke with the Soviets 
and moved to Berlin; then in the late 1930a he went to Paris, 
and in 1946 to the United States, where he lives and works. 
With Pevsner he designed for Diaghilev the constructivist sets 
and costumes for the ballet La Chatte (1927). In Berlin he 
prepared a Project for a fite tumibe (1929) — an abstract pattern 
with rays of light. His constructivist theories led to the creation 
of such works as the Monument for an Observatory (1922; now 
destroyed) and Column (1923; New York, Mua. of Mod. Art), 
a geometric tower of intersecting glass planes, 41 in. high, on 
a metal bate. Many of his works dating from the 1930a are 
in clear plastic: planes contrasting with spirals in continuous 
surfaces with convex and concave curves, some incised with a 
linear pattern like taut wires, and a few in color. His large 
Project for Esso Building , Radio City (1952; New York) wss 
never executed, nor was his brilliant model Monument to the 
Unknown Political Prisoner (1953; owned by the artist). His 
most important work of recent years is Bijenhorf Project (1954- 
57; Rotterdam), a vertical composition in metal and plastic 
rising three stories on a plaza in front of the Bijenkorf store. 
(See also Americas: art since columbus and I, pl. 132.) 

Bibliog. Gabo, Pevsner, Mus. of Mod. Art., New York. 1948 (Mu*. 
Cat.); N. Gabo, Gabo: Constructions. Sculpture, Paintinsa, Drawings. En- 
graving*. Cambridge, Mass., 1957 (introductory essays by H. Read and 
L. Martin). 

Henry R. Hops 


GABRIEL, Ance- Jacques. French architect (b. Paris, 1690 
d. 1782). Ange- Jacques Gabriel was the most prominent 
18th-century member of a French dynasty of architects and 
contractors who worked principally for the Crown. This family 
claimed among its distantly related members the important 
17th-century architect Francois Mansart and the extremely 
influential first architect to Louis XIV, Jules Hardouin-Mansart. 
Associated with the latter was Jacques V Gabriel (1667-174 2 )’ 
father of Ange- Jacques, who worked mainly in provincial cities 
on city-planning projects, the foremost example among which 
was the Place Royale in Bordeaux (1733). On the death of 
Robert dc Cotte in 1735, Jacques V Gabriel became first ar- 
chitect to Louis XV. This position brought Ange- Jacques into 
an increasingly close relationship with the King, who took keen 
interest in his designs for vast architectural projects. France* 
financial resources, however, did not permit the realization of 
these plans. The principal work of the royal architects consisted 
in remodeling or in making minor additions to the already- 
existing royal palaces. Such a commission — rebuilding the 
16th-century Gallery of Ulysses at Fontainebleau — was the 
first major work (1737) Ange- Jacques executed for the King- 
Its design reflects a careful concern for creating a harmonious 
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whole out of the heterogeneous assembly of buildings that 
roads up the Test forecourt of the chiteau. This concern is 
typical of all of Gabriers work. His awareness of the effect 
of an entire building or complex assured a harmonious rela- 
tionship between the building and its site, and provided the 
•pectator with a wholly integrated design from any viewpoint. 
This attitude was probably engendered by Gabriel’s early 
experience of working on die design of city squares under the 
direction of his father. The necessity for accommodating these 
projects within an already-existing city plan encouraged Gabriel 
to become particularly sensitive to the moat minute ways in 
which the appearance of a building may be affected by its 
surroundings. In all his work for the King (whose principal 
architect he had become on the death of his father), Ange- 
Jacques Gabriel produced only two types of designs: (i) the 
small, independent, pavilion building placed in the gardens of 
the larger chftteaux (e.g., Fontainebleau, Choisy, Compi&gne); 
and (a) enormous projects involving numerous structures within 
a specific site (e.g., Ecole Militaire, Chiteau de Compifcgne). 
In each of these fields he produced a significant and influential 
example that ranks among the world's architectural master- 
pieces: the Petit Trianon at Versailles (1762-64), and the Place 
Louis XV (Place de la Concorde) in Paris (1755^75)* The 
latter work is indicative of the bold manner in which Gabriel 
was able to manipulate a vast open apace, organizing and ar- 
ticulating the area with a minimum of building mass. He 
depended instead upon a subtle control over the entryways 
into the square and a knowing arrangement of the proportional 
relationships between near and distant structures. The design 
of the two principal buildings of this complex reveals Gabriel's 
appreciation of the Louvre Colonnade, built tome ninety years 
before, and marked the beginning of a revival of interest in the 
classical purity and simplicity inherent in the archaeologicslly 
inspired design of the east front of the Louvre. Like that of 
the other small pavilions, die design of Petit Trianon (pl. 421) 
is characterized by the stress given to the cubic mass of the 
structure. Although each of its four rides meets the demands 
made by the different rites and each is given a distinct and 
integral setting, the design of each facade echoes and restates 
the other through such a delicate adjustment of proportions 
and through such fine variations of detail that the appearance 
of the building as a whole is one of classical balance and uni- 
formity. The air of perfection which it characteristic of Gabriel's 
buildings, as well as their classical vocabulary, is mainly re- 
sponsible for the identification of French 18th-century ar- 
chitecture as the physical embodiment of the age of reason. 

Dim.ioc. F. Pels, A.-J. Gabriel, Paris, 1912; 1 - Hautecaur, Hiatoir? 

^architecture claatiquc cn France. Ill, Paria. 1930. 

Batea Lowry 


GADDI, Taddeo and Agnolo. Florentine painters, father 
and »on. T addeo (b. Florence, ca. 1300; d. Florence, 1366), 
the son of the painter and moaaiciat Gaddo di Zanobi, was one 
of Giotto’B most renowned pupils. Essentially a fresco painter, 
he employed a monumental style even in small panels. To his 
documented works belong a triptych called Madonna and Child 
with Saints and Scenes (1334; Berlin, Staat. Mus.), a polyptych 
called Madonna and Child with Angels , Saints, and the Annun- 
ciation (1353; S. Giovanni Fuorcivitaa, Piatoia), and Madonna 
and Child with Angels (1355; Uffizi). Attributed are 28 scenes 
of the lives of Christ and St. Francis — early panel paintings 
from the sacristy of Sta Croce, Florence, moat of which are m 
the Galleria della Accademia, Florence; the Story of Job, fres- 
coes and sinopiaa, Camposanto, Pisa; and frescoes illustrat- 
ln R the life of Joachim and Anna, the childhood of Mary (VI, 
I?" and the infancy of Christ in the Baroncelli Chapel, 
ta Croce. These light-colored wall paintings, probably pro- 
uced during the 1330s, are remarkable for their elaborate 
architectures and realistic light effects which increase the illusion 
0 8 P at ial depth. The subjects are in part the same as Giotto's 
dfr C ^ rena Chapel, Padua, but the compositions are totally 
1 erent. In contrast to Giotto (q.v.), who strove for archi- 


tectonic simplicity to emphasize the psychic state of the figure, 
Taddeo strove for elaboration and illusive naturalism because 
he was primarily interested in scene (cf. IV, pl. 269). His uae 
of unusual iconography, such as the form of the Christ Child 
in the star observed by the Magi, it the result of the influence 
of Fra Simone Fidati’s contemporary mystical interpretations 
of Biblical stories. 

Agnolo, the only one of Taddeo's three painter sons whoee 
works are extant (b. Florence, ca. 1345; d. Florence, 1396). 
worked with his brother Giovanni and with Giovanni da Milano 
in 1369 on Vatican paintings which have disappeared. Hk 
frescoes in the choir of Sta Croce illustrating the legend of the 
True Cross (VI, pl. 380) were probably produced about 1380, 
and those from the life of Mary and the legend of the Holy 
Girdle in the Cathedral of Prato between 1392 and 1395. Both 
cycles were executed with the help of assistants, who painted 
most of the frescoes in Prato. The earlier cycle, with expansive 
fairy-tale landscapes lacking realistic scale relationships, has a 
romantic character; the later one — in which landscape plays 
less part, compositions are more unified, figures more sculp- 
tural, and colors more sober — has a classical quality. 

Agnolo lacked his father's interest in grandiose architecture, 
and his tendency to crowd scenes obscured his composition, 
but he outshone Taddeo as draftsman and colorist, and his 
rhythmic line and delicate color influenced Lorenzo Monaco. 

Biblioo. I Mflione. Fib Simone Fidati e Taddeo Gaddi. L'Aitc, 
XVII, 1914, pp. 107-19: B. C. Kreplin. Taddeo Gaddi. ThB. XIII, 1930. 
PP- 29 - 33 : Van Marie, III, 1924. pp. 301-47. 536-30: R. Sal vim, L'scto 
di Acnolo Gaddi. Florence. 1936 (with bibliof.); G. Himbaldi and G. Bru- 
netti. eda., Pittura Italians del Duecento e Trecento: Cataloao della Moatra 
Giotteaca di Firenae del 1937. Florence. 1943. PP- 429-63: B. Sandberg- 
VavaU, Studies in tha Florentine Churches. I, Florence. 1959. PP- 83-99, 
197-216; R. Lons hi. Qualiti e induatris in T. Gaddi, Paragone, 109, 
in. 1989- 

Gertrude Coon 

GAINSBOROUGH, Thomas. English painter (b. Sud- 
bury, Suffolk, 1727, d. London, 1788). Gainsborough received 
his early art training in London between ca. 1740 and 1748, 
working as an assistant to the engraver Hubert Gravelot, among 
others. His first documented landscape was The Charterhouse 
(1748; London, Foundling Hospital). He probably worked with 
Francis Hayman for a time and certainly was much influenced 
by him. In 1748 he returned to Sudbury, having married in 
1746, and settled in East Anglia (at Ipswich from ca. 1750) 
until 1759, where he did portraits of the local gentry and devel- 
oped an ornamental landscape style. His first London landscape 
commissions were for two overmantels for the Duke of Bedford. 
He moved to Bath in 1759 in search of wider patronage and 
lived there (probably with an annual visit to London) until, 
1774, finding many patrons for portraits but few for landscapes. 
From 1761 on he exhibited full-length portraits and landscapes 
at the London Society of Artists, and he was the only portraitist 
from outside London among the original members of the Royal 
Academy, founded in 1768. In 1774 he moved to London, 
where he was the first painter to have an annual exhibition of 
his own works in his own gallery. His first commission from the 
royal family was in 1780, the same year in which he painted the 
first of his "fancy pictures." His known works include about 
800 portraits, about 20 "fancy pictures," and about 200 land- 
scapes. His only pupil was his wife's nephew, Gainsborough 
Dupont (ca. i754“97)- 

Gainsborough's style (in contrast to that of Reynolds) waa 
formed under predominantly French and Netherlandish influences, 
although he never traveled outside England. The artistic ambient 
in which it was formed waa that of Hayman and the engraver 
Gravelot, who had been a pupil of Boucher, at foe time when 
they worked together on foe decoration of the boxes in Vaux- 
hall Gardens (Cowing, 1953). Here pastoral and rustic subjects 
are frequent, with small-scale figures set in an artificial and ro- 
coco landscape. The unreal artifice of French rococo style, 
however, was mitigated for Gainsborough by his study of Dutch 
17th-century landscapes (Ruisdael, Wynants, and others), on 
whose restoration he worked for art dealers. He sought to retain 
informality of pose and gesture in his portraits, but the increas- 
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ingly formal character of English society made this difficult 
except in pictures of his own family and friends (pls. 465, 466, 
469). His earliest Ipswich portraits on a small scale, with the 
figures set in a naturalistic landscape or against a rococo back- 
drop, are profoundly original creations (Robert Andrews and Mary , 
His Wife; prob. 1748; Redhill, Surrey, G. W. Andrews Coll.) 
and mark the arrival of a new genie, the English rococo portrait. 
The first of his “landscapes with rustic figures'* — an English 
variant on the Boucher pastoral, with the figure content haying 
more affinities with the ideals of Rousseau — date from a little 
before 1755. The relation of Gainsborough's portrait figures to 
the landscape setting, the mood of his landscapes, and even his 
later “fancy pictures" all show a sympathy with the ideals of the 
Encyclopedists. This roust have been largely unconscious, since 
Gainsborough’s interests were little given to literature; he fre- 
quented especially the society of musicians and of the theater. 

The most harmonious expressions of his natural gifts are 
shown in the portraits and landscapes of his later years at Bath 
(e.g., John, 4th Duke of Argyll , 1767, Edinburgh, Scottish Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery; Isabella , Countess of Sefton, 1769, Crox- 
teth Hall, Lancs., Earl of Sefton Coll.), in which his response 
to the Van Dycks which he had seen at Wilton and to Rubens’ 
landscapes and figure compositions is evident. Peasants Return- 
ing from Market (ca. 1767; Toledo, Mus. of Art) and The Har- 
vest Waggon (ca. 1767; Birmingham, England, Barber Institute) 
mark this new perfection, and the figure composition in the latter 
is derived from Rubens’ Antwerp Deposition (a study for which 
he would have seen at Corsham). Although his principal success 
during his lifetime was derived from portraits, his heart and his 
creative energies went into his landscapes, which took on a 
different and more varied character after he had settled in Lon- 
don. He explored marine pictures in 1781; in 1783 he experi- 
mented with a few scenes in the manner of Salvator Rosa, in 
accordance with the prevailing taste of his patrons; under the 
influence of the Eidophusikon of de Loutherbourg (who had 
been a of Verne t), he experimented also with complex 

and contrasting light effects; but at the very end of his life (The 
Market Cart r 1787; pl. 468) he returned to a more direct and 
Dutch interpretation of English nature, which provides a link 
with the generation of Constable. His later landscapes often 
anticipate or illustrate the theories of the picturesque which were 
being propounded by Uvedale Price from 1794 ; Gainsborough’s 
early friendship with Price’s father (in 1760) suggests a direct 
connection. 

From 1780 onward he began to produce a series of what 
Reynolds called "fancy pictures,*' a genre which perhaps origi- 
nated with Giorgione but which was suggested to Gainsborough 
by seeing a Murillo. These provide an English parallel with 
certain works of Greuze (cf. one of the most striking, The Cottage 
Girl t 1785; Russborough, Co. Wicklow, Ireland, Beit Coll.), 
although both Greuze’s sentiment and his often neoclassic over- 
tones are lacking; it is as if the rustic figures in Gainsborough s 
landscapes had come to lifetend sat for their portraits. Something 
of the same style also blends with his most romantic portraits 
from this period, where the sitter’s lack of strong individual 
character or the absence of well-defined social requirements 
permitted invention. In The Morning Walk (1785* pl, 467) 
the figures suggest Watteau; in The Mall (1783; New York, 
Frick Coll.) Gainsborough consciously experimented in imita- 
tion of Watteau. His last landscapes and last “fancy pictures,” 
however, lead on to the world of Wordsworth’s early poems; Gains- 
borough may perhaps be considered as having found his full 
poetic maturity only toward the end of his life. He was also 
experimenting during these years with mythological compositions 
(Diana and Actaeon t London, Buckingham Palace, The Royal 
Colls.; Musidora , London, Tate Gall.), on a new kind of heroic 
portrait (Lord Rodney , 1783, Dalmcny, Coll. Earl of Rosebery), 
and on rococo animal compositions in a sort of French variant 
of Frans Snyders. Unlike most of his English contemporaries, 
Gainsborough executed his pictures, portraits included, entirely 
himself. He set special store by the musical rhythm of the whole 
composition, accentuated by brushwork of conscious virtuosity. 

His imaginative compositions were in advance of contempo- 
raneous taste and found numerous buyers only after his death, 


when the “grand style," toward which official taste had been 
directed by Sir Joshua Reynolds, began to give way in England 
to an increasing sympathy for Dutch and Flemish art. Even 
so, Reynolds (in The Fourteenth Discourse , delivered at the 
Academy after Gainsborough’s death) recognised him as one 
of the founders of the revived British school. The generation 
that followed Gainsborough’s death imitated his landscapes and 
“fancy pictures." His se asc apes anticipate Morland and lead 
on to Turner: and his last landscapes profoundly influenced 
Constable, who recognised his debt to them. 

It was only after Gainsborough's death that his numerous 
landscape drawings (which are usually independent of his oil 
landscapes and had never been intended for sale) became known 
to the public. They form a rich repertory of picturesque mo- 
tifs, which were abundantly used throughout the 19th century. 
Later generations copied Gainsborough’s landscapes, and many 
copies have not yet been clearly distinguished from the originals. 

With certain notable exceptions, Gainsborough's excellence 
as a portrait painter is most evident in his full-length figures. 
Sitters of strong character and prestige usually preferred to sit 
for Reynolds, so that Gainsborough only occasionally (Sir Ben- 
jamin Truman , Spitalfields, England, Messrs. Truman, Han- 
bury and Co.; Duke of Argyll) had a chance to display his psy- 
chological gifts as a portraitist. What survives suggests that 
his powers in this direction were greater than he often had s 
chance to display. 

Bnu.100. P. Thicknesse, A Sketch of the Life and Painting* of Thorn** 
Gainsborough. E*q. a London. 1788. G. W. Fulcher. Life of Thotnaa Gains- 
borough. R.A., London. 1836 (with the first catalogue; a slightly enlarged 
catalogue in a second edition, wrongly also dated 1836): W. Armstrong. 
Gainsborough and His Place in English Art, London. 1898 (with catalogue; 
an improved catalogue in the edition of 1904): W. T. Whitley. Thoms* 
Gainsborough. London. lots: J* Reynold*. The Fourteenth Discourse 
(delivered at the Royal Academy, ro Dec. 1788). ed. R. Fry, London, igar. 
Exhibition of Paintings and Drawings by Thomas Gainsborough. R A, 
Cincinnati. 1031; M. Woodall. Gainsborough’s Landscape Drawings. London. 
1030 : L. Cowing. BM. 1953; E. K. Waterhouae. Preliminary Check Lift 
of Portrait* by Thomas Gainaborough. London. 1933; Gainaborough Loan 
Exhibition at 43 Park Lane (London). London, 1956 (with albtun of platasr. 
E. K. Waterhouae, Gainaborough, London. 1958 (with 29a illustrations). 

Ellis K. WATBUtotin 

Illustrations; pls. 465-469. 


GALLO-ROMAN ART. Although Gaul formed a single 
geographic, ethnic, and economic unit, it was divided politically 
and artistically into two regions. From early times, the south- 
eastern portion of Gaul was deeply affected by the influence 
of Mediterranean civilization. When the Romans conquered 
and organized the province of Gallia Narbonensis in 118 b.c., 
monumental works of marked originality already existed there. 
The construction — immediately following this Roman con- 
quest — of the Aurelian and Domitian roads between Italy snd 
Spain (recently documented by the discovery of the oldest 
Gaulish milestone) and the progressive founding of numerous 
colonies assured the rapid Romanization of the whole territory. 
"Long-haired Gaul,” on the other hand, remained isolated 
from the culture of the Mediterranean. A few Greek or Italian 
masterpieces (e.g., the crater of Vix) did reach this region, and 
its civilization — known through the testimony of Caesar s 
Commentaries — became famous for the metalwork that it pro- 
duced. Nonetheless, it remained remote from the artistic dev - 
opments of the south. "Long-haired Gaul" was not conquered 
until 50 D.c., after a long resistance. The Romans established 
only three colonies there at first, and subdivided it into three 
imperial provinces: Lugdunensis, Aquitania, and Belgics (FIG. 753 j 
inset II). These provinces were linked together by the * c< *® ri “ 
council, which had its seat at Condate. This town, 8 * tu ***r * 
the confluence of the Rhone and the Sa6ne and near 
Lyons, was now elevated to the rank of a metropolis, 
danger of invasion from Germany led to the subsequent foun 
ing of two new military provinces, Germania Superior «n 
Germania Inferior, and gave impetus to the further Romania 
tion of the Rhine Valley. Changes in the character of 
of the region followed the political and cultural Romani** 
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of the country. The new art forms combined elements from 
the preexisting Celtic civilization (see CELTIC art) with others 
that were imported from Greece and generally encountered in 
the colonies and in the markets of the Mediterranean coast 
(see greek art, westkrn). Because of its diffusion over a vast 
territory containing peoples of diverse racial and cultural origins 
and because of the multiplicity of its centers of production, 
this art is extremely varied in its general aspects as well as in 
its characteristic details and technical features. The art of 
Romanized Britain is closely related to that of Gaul, owing to 
its similar origins and historical development (see also french 
art; GREAT BRITAIN, ART OF). 

Summary. Architecture (col. 755): City planning ; City gats* and 
arches; Trophaea; Sacred buildings and altars; Buildings far perform - 
oncer. Bridges, aqueducts, and baths ; Funerary monuments; Villas and 
houses . Sculpture (col. 76a). Metalwork (col. 765). Coinage (col. 768). 
Minor arts (col. 768). Ceramics and glass (col. 768). Painting and 
mosaic (col. 770). Britain (oof. 771). Conclusion (col. 77a). 

Architecture. City planning . The Gauls adopted the gen- 
eral principles of Roman building technique and city planning. 
After the Roman conquest, intense building activities trans- 
formed rural hamlets into urbanized areas, and the cities that 
were to become centers of Romanization began to develop. 
Many well-situated villages expanded on their original sites, 
but some hill forts, placed on heights for strategic reasons, 
were moved down near the avenues of communication. Aquae 
Sextiae (Aix-en-Provence) took the place of Entremont, Augus- 
tonemetum (Clermont-Ferrand) took that of Gergovia, and 
Augustodunum (Autun) took that of Bibracte. The combined 
influence of Greek and especially Hellenistic city planning, of 
Etruscan ritual, and of the Roman castrametation gave to many 
cities of the imperial period — such as Arles, Orange (where 
parts* of the cadastre have recently been discovered), Autun, 
Trier, Lutetia . (Paris), Senlis, and others — a plan divided 
geometrically in the form of a chessboard; this plan was often 
adapted to that of the Celtic towns (which had grown by simple 
agglomeration) and to the coniiguration of the land. Roman 
streets are still preserved in Vaison-la-Romaine, Saint- R6my- 
de-Provence, Vienne, Lyons, and other cities. The two main 
streets (the dectmusmu and the eardo) usually intersected at the 
forum, which sometimes incorporated special structures. The 
forum at Arles, for example, is surrounded by a cryptopor- 
ticus formed by two vaulted galleries that arc supported by 
stone arches and receive light through embrasures. This is a 
type of structure which, in Italy, was ordinarily found in villas; 
here it must have served as a storehouse. A large subterranean 
building at Bavai seems also to have been used in this way. 
Analogous remains exist at Aosta, Narbonne, and Reims. 

City gates and arches . The principal colonies of Gallia Nar- 
bonensia were surrounded by fortifications in which each portal 
or gate was protected by two towers and a semicircular wall. 
This system — occurring for example at Fr6jus, Aix-en-Pro- 
vence, and Arles — is found outside Gaul only at Man tinea. 
One such city gate is partially preserved at Nimes (pl. 471): 
it is divided into two central arches and two lateral openings; 
at one time it had an upper gallery, two projecting half- 
towers, and an interior courtyard. Autun possesses a city 
gate of the same kind, the lower part of which dates back to 
die time of the founding of the city, while the upper portion 
— which has 10 arches — may have been restored under Con- 
stantine. The Augustan type of arch was revived and developed 
further in the Porta Nigra at Trier (pl. 471). The two elements 
of this structure are separated by a courtyard, and each element 
contains a double arch flanked by enormous towers having two 
and three superimposed galleries; usually attributed to the “ren- 
aissance’ * of the 3d or 4th century, the Porta Nigra has also 
been associated with the Porta Maggiore in Rome, which was 
built under Claudius. 

'Hie cities of the northeast were fortified in the 2d and 3d 
centuries. The city gate at Besancon — apparently belonging 
to the period of Marcus Aurelius (a.d. 161-80) — reflects the 


influence of Eastern art in its profusion of figures and in the 
disposition of the design in registers or tiers. The gate at 
Reims, which has three bays, is datable in the Severan period 
(a.d. 193-2 17). Cities like Toulouse, Plrigueux, and Saintei 
were transformed into fortified encampments (castra); the 
worried rural population returned to the Celtic oppida (provincial 
towns, not self-governing), girding them with new walls. 

Triumphal arches, which usually mark the sacred limit of 
the pomerium (the space left open on each side of the town wall), 
are similar to city gates. The most ancient arch of this kind 
in France seems to be that of Arles. It is decorated with a 
relief frieze of warriors in republican armor, a trophy with a 
tite coupde (decapitated head) which belongs to Celtic tradition, 
a Victory clothed in light draperies, and spiral motifs. The 
prisoners carved in high relief on the arch at Satnt-R6my-de- 
Provence (pl. 470) are reminiscent of the Pergamane motif of 
the battle against the Gauls and of Hellenistic funerary statues; 
everything in these reliefs combines to produce the impression 
of a masterpiece with a regional stamp arising from the treat- 
ment of technical details. The impressive arch at Orange 
(pl. 470) was built under Augustus, and later — perhaps in 
a.d. 2i — a dedication to Tiberius was added to it. The com- 
batants in action and the heap of Gallic spoils and of maritime 
attributes seem to record the land and sea campaigns under- 
taken by Caesar during the war against Marseilles. The cruder 
and more modest arch at Carpentras still preserves at each 
side a large trophy of Gallic arms and two prisoners (pl. 476), 
while of the arch at Cavaillon, which was probably a quadrifrons 
arch, only two richly decorated vaults remain. Fragments, of 
reliefs elsewhere testify to the existence of other such mon- 
uments now destroyed. 

Trophdea . Trophaea (monuments commemorating victories) 
of two types are preserved in Gaul. The trophaeum at La 
Turbie was erected by order of Augustus in 7 or 6 B.C., and its 
dedication was recorded by Pliny the Elder. It consisted of s 
large square base, s rotunda surrounded by columns, a stepped 
pyramid, and an imperial statue. The Mausoleum of Hal- 
icarnassus inspired it, and it is also stylistically related to the later 
monument of Trajan from Adamklissi (Romania; IV, pl. hi). 
It is the only trophaeum of the Augustan period (31 b.c.-a.d. 
14) that has been dated with certainty, 'Hie Tour Magnc 
(pl. 472), which has a great octagonal base and three cubelike 
stories decorated with pilasters and columns, dominates Ntmes 
at the point where the Domitian Road passes through the city. 
It is not certain what purpose this structure — which may also 
be Augustan — may have served. Another trophaeum con- 
secrated to Augustus (probably in 25 b.c.) was built in the city 
of Lugdunum Convenarum (Saint-Bcrtrand-de-Comminges), 
where fragments of this monument, carved in the local marble, 
are preserved. Like the trophaeum at Pergamum, this struc- 
ture consisted of three sculptural groups which were placed 
against the wall of a temple; it commemorated the victory of 
Actium and the submission of the Cantabri and the Aquitanians. 

Sacred buildings and altars. With the spread of the im- 
perial cult and the religion of the classical world, Greco-Roman 
temples were widely built. The first of these temples appeared 
in the colonies of Gallia Narbonensis, where two fine examples 
dating from the Augustan period are preserved. The Maison 
Carrie at Ntmes, which was originally framed by three immense 
porticoes, was dedicated by Agrippa in 20 b.c. and later con- 
secrated to Gaius and Lucius Caesar, in a.d. i or 2. It har- 
moniously combines Roman majesty with Hellenic grace. The 
temple at Vienne — which is similar but less refined, especially 
in the interior — seems to have been dedicated twice, first to 
Rome and Augustus, and then to Li via, who was deified in 
a.d. 41. Like the other temples of Gallia Narbonensis, th c 
one at Orange had a crypt, an apse, and friezes with Dionysiac 
subjects. Thc temple of Valetudo in Saint-R6my-de-Provencc 
was reconstructed by Agrippa. It has an acroterium of Etruscan 
type decorated with a Gallic torque, and ita small twin sanctuaries 
— containing statues of the Augustan family — are adorned 
with antefixes in Hellenistic taste. Thc so-called “Temple 01 
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Diana" (fig. 758) at Nimei, which was connected with the 
cult of die local spring and was perhaps used for incubation 
rites, is a good example of Roman architecture in Gaul. It 
does not belong to the period of Agrippa (63-12 B.c.) f as has 
been suggested, but dates from the early 2d century of our era. 
This fact is indicated by the vault, which is made of large 
blocks and carried by 10 arches, and by the walls, which are 
decorated with Corinthian columns and niches whose alternat- 
ing triangular and curved pediments recall the Forum of Tngan 
in Rome. Of the temple at Aix-les-Baina, which probably 
served a similar purpose, the walla and big blocks of stone are 
preserved; and of the temple of Riez, four handsome columns 
from the portico remain. In the 3d century of our era this 
type of temple attained enormous proportions (e.g., the Temple 
of Tutela at Bordeaux, of which drawings have been preserved). 

The spread of the Oriental religions gave rise to the in- 
troduction of other types of buildings. There seems to be 
evidence of the beginning of a cult of Cybele during the reign 
of Claudius in a theater of mysteries at Vienne — the oldest 
such theater known in the Occident. Standing on a flight of 
steps, this structure is surrounded by high walls that are 
built of large blocks of stone and decorated with subjects 
inspired by the cult of the goddess. A temple with vast annexes 
and numerous altars for bull sacrifices bears witness to the 
presence of the same cult at Lyons in die middle of the ad cen- 
tury. The cult of Mithras was celebrated especially in the north- 
east, in particular at Mackwilier, where the sanctuary showed 
Greco-Oriental structural features. 

" Long-haired Gaul'* maintained and developed indigenous 
traditions, for example, the Celtic custom of reserving s place 
of honor at the center of the sanctuary for the hero’s tomb. 
This custom was preserved on Mont Donon on the boundary 
between Alsace and Lorraine, and it may explain the existence 
of numerous temples with round, square, or polygonal celiac, 
which are sometimes provided with pyramidal roofs and sur- 
rounded by galleries under porticoes. This characteristic Gallo- 
Roman plan is found especially, from southwest to northeast, 
at Plrigueux (Tour de Vfaonne), Chassenon, Sanxay, Talmont, 
Autun (Temple of Janua), and Mainz. 

Some of the altars that stood betide the temples were monu- 
mental, for example, the altar that Druaus erected in 12 B.r. 
at Lyons, at the confluence of the Rhone and the Sa6ne nvers, 
for the federal cult of Rome and Augustus. Among other 
ornaments, it had two victory statues on tall columns, statues 
representing the 60 cities of Gaul, and a fine oak garland. 

A dodekatheion (temple to the 12 Olympian gods) at Arles 
also belongs to the category of religious architecture. This 
was built at the beginning of the Christian era by “Philiscus 
mar|moraJnus”; its exedra, which contains 12 niches for statues 
<>f the Greco-Roman pantheon, recalls the one that adorned 
the Forum of Augustus in Rome. 

Buildings for performances. Buildings of this type were more 
numerous and more varied in Gaul than in any other part of 
the Roman world. Some 150 theaters have been discovered, 
and the majestic but only partial remains of six of these give 
us a good idea of what an entire theater looked like. Of the 
theater at Arles (pl. 473), which was built on a level site during 
the reign of Augustus, there remain the lower tiers of scats, 
the pavement of the orchestra, two columns from the porta 
r *Ri<* (the main entrance of the stage), statues of Venus and 
Augustus, and two decorated altars. The theater at Orange, 
w hich is of the tame period and of equal dimensions, is built 
auainst a hill, in accordance with the Greek custom. Especially 
noteworthy is the state of preservation of its stage. The fine 
wall of the facade, about 112 yards long and 40 yards high, 
as blind arches and two rows of corbels which carried poles 
(,r a f’rium (awning); the interior was decorated with superim- 
posed columns, statues of Venua and Augustus, and friezes 
w>th subjects inspired by Hellenistic art. The theater at Vaison- 
lu -Romaine — smaller and less carefully built, and partly cut 
mto the hill — contained some thirty statues, mostly portraits of 
j-uirassed emperors. The theater at Vienne, built against a 
» hill and dominated by a temple, is interesting for the 


width of its auditorium, its cut-stonc facing, the network of 
small water channels and drains, the orchestra steps and pave- 
ment, and the animal frieze on the pulpitum (stage). The 
theater at Lyons (pl. 474) is framed by a monumental stairway 
and a paved street. It shows signs of a restoration in which 
a third story of seats was added without touching the girdle 
wall; within the orchestra are preserved elements of the bal- 
teus, the four rows of seats for the senatorial order, and the 
polychrome pavement. The theater at Autun was the largest 
in all of Gaul (about 162 yards diam.). The podium (the bal- 



Ninir*. rcconutrurtton of the sanctuary of the spring. with buildings dating 
from the Auirustsn sgr to the late 2 d cent, of our era. (a) Aula, or “Temple 
of Diana”; (6) portico. (<’) temple or basilica erected in honor of Plotinus ( ?); 
(</) bridge; (r) nymphacum. (/) altar ( ?); (g) temple of Nemausua ( ?); ( h ) theater 
( from Naurruinn). 


cony in which the high officials sat nearest the arena and below 
the rows of seats) at this theater was built fairly high above the 
arena in order to protect the public at violent spectacles. 

The odea were used mainly for music and lectures, and 
accommodated a select public in a luxurious setting. They 
were much less numerous than the large theaters. Only two 
odea have been found in Gaul, in the cities of Vienne and 
Lyons (pl. 474), and of these only the latter has been excavated. 
Its diameter of about 80 yards and its approximately 3,000 seats 
place this structure among the largest odea after that of Herodea 
Atticus in Athens, with which it seems to be contemporaneous. 
The girdle wall with five doors forma a mass that once sup- 
ported a roof covering two-thirds of the auditorium; the or- 
chestra has a polychrome pavement and three rows of seats 
faced in white marble for the senatorial order. The stage, which 
is smaller and less easily accessible than are the stages in the 
theaters, rises about 23 ft. above a level space paved in mosaic. 

Amphitheaters were unknown to the Greeks, appeared fairly 
late and in small numbers in Italy, and were popular in Gaul, 
where some fifty have so far been identified. The two principal 
amphitheaters, at Nlmes and Arles, seem to date bade to the 
beginning of the Antonine dynasty (a.d. 138-92) and are among 
the most grandiose of those in the Roman world. The amphi- 
theater at Arles (pl. 473) is noted for the plaques that form 
the ceilings of two superposed galleries and for die high podium 
that carries the dedicatory inscription. The amphitheater at 
Nimes has an inscription in uncial letters that indudes the 
name M T. Crispius Reburr us,” perhaps the name of the archi- 
tect. The federal amphitheater of the three Gauls, on the slopes 
of La Croix-Routae at Lyons, is in process of excavation, and 
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Cimiex. plan of amphitheater, (i) Walla from the iat cent, of our era; 
(a) walla from the 3d cent, of our era ( from P. M. Duval , Gallia, IV, 19 46, 
P . 105). 


a dedicatory inscription dating from 1 b.c. (?) has been found. 
The remains of the amphitheater at Saintes are impressive; and 
the smallest such structure, that at Cimiez, seems to consist 
of a podium from the ist century and a maenumum (a type of 
projecting balcony) from the 3d (fig. 759). 

In the 3d century, the architects of Gaul conceived of a 
new type of monument in which features of the Greek theater 
and of the Roman amphitheater are combined. In these struc- 
tures the auditorium, built against a hill, is usually more than 
a semicircle. The arena is sometimes circular, sometimes ellip- 
tical, and sometimes formed of two-thirds of a circle and two 
straight lines. The cells for the gladiators and beasts are dis- 
posed under the podium, and the stage is reduced to a back- 
ground wall. There are about a dozen examples of such arenas, 
most of them in central Gaul. The largest (about 142 X 105 yd.; 
fig. 760) and the best-preserved arenas are located at Paris, 
and others are at Evreux, Berthouville, Lillebonne, Vieux, Va- 
lognes, Germes, Chennevi&res, Drevant, N£ris, Sanxay, and 
Chassenon. 

In Gaul, as elsewhere, little is left of the circuses, lliose 
at Arles and Vienne have been identified by the structures that 
marked their centers, in the first instance an Egyptian obelisk 
and in the second a Roman pyramid (pl. 472) raised on a 
quadrifrons arch. The few remains are supplemented by rep- 
resentations, in various places, that show how the races were 
conducted. A mosaic in Lyons, for example, seems to portray 
the circuB of that city ir? its characteristic details. 

Bridges, aqueducts , and baths . Although few vestiges of the 
roads of Gaul have survived outside the cities, many bridges 
are still intact. Among these are the Julian Bridge near Apt; 
that of Saint-Chamas, which is framed between two arches, on 
each of which is written the name of the donor — a contem- 
porary of Augustus; and that of Saintes, whose arch with two 
openings was dedicated in a.d. 19. 

Other bridges carried aqueducts. The Pont du Gard (pl. 
474)i which was constructed by Agrippa to supply water to the 
colony of Nimes, has three arcaded stories and is the most im- 
posing example. When it reached the city the water passed 
through a castellum divisorium , which is very well preserved. 
Among the four successive aqueducts of Lyons, that of Hadrian 
(about 46 mi. long) illustrates the principle of the siphon as 
given by Vitruvius. Here the method of building with big 
blocks that was used for the Pont du Gard is replaced by a 
construction of rubble with a double facing of opus reticulatum 
interrupted by stringcourses of big stones or bricks. 

Innumerable remains of baths have been found, but they 
are often quite uninteresting. The biggest and most beautiful 


baths, situated at die gates of Vienne, occupied an area of 
nearly three acres; because of their sumptuousness, they ait 
called the Palais du Miroir. In the heart of Paris, a frigidarium 
remains in the most unusual and best preserved of the baths. 
An unusual feature of the frigidarium is the intact vaults which 
rest upon corbels in the form of prows of merchant ships 
decorated with Roman weapons. These details indicate that 
the monument may have been donated at the end of the ad or 
the beginning of die 3d century by the powerful corporation 
of the Parisian nautae (seamen). In the baths at Arles, whose 
construction in all likelihood was ordered by Constantine, the 
apse of the caldarium is illuminated by three large, arched 
windows and is covered by a vault — on squinches — having 
six ribs formed of large bricks. The Romans also took advan- 
tage of most of the thermal sites. At Aix-les-Bains, for example, 
they equipped a large establishment that was heated by the 
steam of the spring and provided with bathing pools lined with 
marble and decorated with statues. 

Funerary monuments . Thousands of tombs of every epoch 
and every type are preserved throughout Gaul. The oldest snd 
most beaudhil monuments reflect Greek and Roman traditions 
simultaneously or alternatively; they are found for the most 
part in Gallia Narbonenaia and at Lyona, but also in those ter- 
ritories of the Rhine Valley that had been occupied by the 
Roman legions. By the ad and 3d centuries of our era, the 
aristocracy of the old colonies had given up — for religious and 
economic reasons — the commissioning of sumptuous monu- 
ments. The artists therefore emigrated and established their 
workshops in the southwestern, central, and northeastern cities, 
where prosperous manufacturers and merchants competed in 
magnificence. Meanwhile, especially in those areas remote from 
the great avenues of communication — the region of the Vosges 
in the 1st century and that of the Pyrenees in the 2d and 3d 
centuries — local artisans were developing indigenous styles. 

The monumental type of mausoleum is represented mainly 
by the tomb of Saint-Rdmy-de-Provence, which dates from die 
end of the 1st century b.c., snd by the columns of Trier and 
the pillars of Aquitania, dating from the 2d~3d century of our 
era. The tomb of Saint-R^my-dc-Provence — derived from the 
choragic monument of Lysikrates in Athens, inspired by the 
Mausoleum of Halicarnassus, and akin to the Tomb of the 
lstacidi at Pompeii — combines influences from the Orient, 
Greece, and Rome. It is distinguished by the richness of the 
reliefs that decorate it and by the harmonious superposition 
upon a great base of a quadrifrons arch, a rotunda, and a conical 
roof. In designing the reliefs, the artist followed the models 
provided by Greek and Hellenistic sculpture, and he compen- 
sated for the weak plasticity of a graphic style by using the 
deeply furrowed contours that are typical of Gallo-Roman carv- 



Paris, plan of the arena accordine to the reconstruction of J. Formigi (from 
Grenier, Manuel d'arcMologie gallo-romaine). 
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ing technique. Trade between Trier and Aquitania related 
these regions, and the monuments that were built there were 
derived from the mausoleums of Provence, from the Syrian 
pyramids (an influence transmitted either from Aquileia and 
the Danube Valley or directly from the East), and from the 
ateles of the Celtic world. The columns are distinguished, how- 
ever, by an exuberance of decoration that is inspired by Eastern 
«rt. The one at Igel (near Trier), erected in the Severan period 
(a.d. 193-217) by the family of the rich tradesman Secundinus 
and covered with reliefs, differs from the rest. As may be seen 
from the reliefs from Neumagen, these monuments were painted 
in bright colors. Some tombs in the region of Lyons are more 
squat and sober; they look like sanctuaries of chapels. Funerary 
inscriptions contain mentions of a Umplum , an aedes t a memorial 
cells preceded by an ora, a heroon (sanctuary in honor of a 
deified hero), and a basilica. 

The use of the sarcophagus, which was introduced into 
Gallia Ntrbonensis through Marseilles, spread along the Rhone 
Valley as far as Cologne and into Aquitania as far as Saint- 
M&iard-d’Eyrans. While the finest sarcophagi — which have 
representations of Dionysiac scenes — teem to have been im- 
ported from Italy, some must have been carved on the spot, 
mostly in the region of Arles. The indigenous type of sar- 
cophagus was developed there in the ad century of our era, and 
this development was renewed in the 4th century with the ar- 
rival of new artists and under the inspiration of the Christian 
conceptions of Constantine. 

The custom of using steles as funerary monuments spread 
from Italy to Gallia Narbonensis and particularly to Germany. 
Steles subsequently became common throughout the three 
Gauls, where they were decorated with a portrait of the deceased 
or with scenes from daily life. 

The Roman type of altar, adorned with niches containing 
funerary busts, quickly won favor in the region of NSmes and 
in the city of Narbonne. From there it invaded Aquitania and 
eventually spread from southwest to northeast Gaul. The dppus 
(which is derived from the altar but leaves more space for 
inacriptions) and the funerary plaque (which carries only an 
epitaph) were found mainly in Lyons. 

Three types of tombs continued indigenous traditions. The 
first is the tumulus, which — with two additional Roman features, 
the internal sepulchral chamber and the external stele — re- 
mained in use particularly in the Moselle and Rhine valleys. 
Second, there are those steles that suggest the primitive schema- 
tization of the human figure through a rosette or a disk sur- 
mounting a cippua. Finally, and moat important, there is the 
stele in the form of a house that is found throughout Gaul. 
Two main subtypes may be distinguished within this last group. 
In the northeast, these steles — created in the 1st century of 
our era by local artisans — closely reproduced the primitive 
huts of the Vosges villages. A mixed type of stele — found in 
the central and southwest regions — was derived in the 2d cen- 
tury from the Roman cippus or the Italian urn and was developed 
in the 3d century as a result of the revival of the rites of the 
Hallstatt culture. 

Villas and houses . The rustic villa of the countryside grew 
°ot of the Gaulish hut. The excavations at Mayen have shown 
that the indigenous hut consisted of one room whose walls and 
roof were supported by beams. The Romans divided this space 
by means of partitions, raised solid walls, and added to the 
foVttde a gallery — of Hellenistic origin — which ended in two 
rooms and was sometimes duplicated by a similar gallery in 
the rear. Another type of villa had a square plan and contained 
®n interior court. In the luxurious villas these fundamental 
elements were developed and embellished. The villa at Chiragan 

which best illustrates the descriptions of Ausonius and Apol- 
maris Sidonius — extended over about 6 acres by the 2 d cen- 
jurv of our era. This princely residence had hundreds of cham- 
ers, great circular rooms with marble or mosaic pavements, 
courtyards adorned with monumental fountains, and porticoes 
ecorated with statues or friezes; the buildings intended for 
a gncultural and industrial use, on the other hand, constituted 
an *8glomeration typical of farmers' and laborers' settlements 


throughout Gaul. Analogous complexes have been found elae- 
where, especially in Aquitania at Montmaurin, Montcaret, 
Cadeilhan, and Antone, in Belgium at Anthfo, and among the 
Treviri and Mcdiomatrici tribes. 

Urban dwellings in a good state of preservation have been 
found in two cities in particular of Gallia Narbonensis. In 
Saint-RiSmy-dc- Provence, houses that are dated (by a graffito) 
before 3a B.c. have been found; some of these reproduce foe 
Hellenistic type of dwelling found at Delos, with porticoes, 
peristyles, and antae. A varied group of Roman houses has 



Vainon-la-Romaine. plana of houaea. (A) The hounc of the silver burnt. 
(<t) Vestibule; ( b ) atrium; U) peristyle; id) tablinum', (a' occur, (/) garden; (f) 
bath; (A) shops. (B) The atnum house ( from Grenier. Manuel d'archdologie 
galh-romaute). 


been discovered at Vaison-la-Romaine (fig. 76a). These have 
architectural features found also at Pompeii and Ostia. 

Architects. Philiscus (sec below, Sculptors ). - Sex. Jul[ius] 
Cae[cilianus], ist cent, of our era, ingenuur. an inscription from 
Antibes, placed on an arch or on the trophaeum of Julius Caesar 
(CIL, XII, 186; I. Calabi Limentani, EAA, s.v Architctto). — T. Cris- 
piua Rehurrua: presumed architect of the amphitheater at NSmes, 
where his name is inscribed on two blocks. The inscription has 
been dated, doubtfully, in the 2d cent, of our era (CIL, XII, 33*51 
A. Grenier, Manuel d’archtologic gallo-romaine, III, Paris, 1958, 
p. 626). — Opponius Justus, military architect, ingenuus , probably of 
the early 2d cent, of our era: named in two inscriptions from Bonn 
(CIL, XIII, 8082; E. Fabricius, RE, s.v.; F. Oelmann, BJ, CXLIX, 
1949, P- 334 A 7 -'. I- Calabi Limentani, EAA, s.v. Architetto). — Coeliua 
D., naval architect, ingenuus , ad cent, of our era: funerary inscription 
found near Arles (CIL, XII, 723). — Philippus, possibly a slave, 
named in an inscription at Nimes of undetermined period (CIL, 
XII, 2993; I. Calabi Limentani, EAA, s.v. Architetto). 

Sculpture. Though various fine works of sculpture were 
imported, many others were executed in Gaul by immigrant 
and native artists. Pliny the Elder mentions that Zenodoros, 
before Nero called him to Rome, spent ten years with foe 
Arvemi in order to execute a colossal bronze statue of Mer- 
cury, and that he carved two cups — which were perfect copies 
of works by Kalamia — for the governor of the province. In 
the same period, the people of Mainz commissioned a decorated 
column (pl. 475) from Samus and Severus, whose father, Vcni- 
carus, has a typically Proven9al name. A second inscription 
on this column attests the presence in Bordeaux of foe sculptor 
M. Se[...] Amabilis. 

The best marble statues, most of which have been found 
in Gallia Narbonensis, reflect the main tendencies of Greco- 
Roman art. An Athena and a torso of the Discobolus recall 
the work of Myron (q.v.). The fine diadumenus from Vaison- 
la-Romaine and a torso from Vienne are related to foe work 
of Polykleitos (q.v.). The tradition of Phidias (q.v.) is rep- 
resented by an ephebus's head, a torso of a seated goddess 
(also from Vienne), a magnificent Amazon torso found at 
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Trier, and a head of Zeua from Frdjua. Reminiscent of the 
work of Praxiteles (q.v.) are, among other things, the celebrated 
Aphrodite of Arles; a superb head of die same provenance; 
another head, 'which is a replica of the Aphrodite of Cnidus; a 
torso from Vienne; and a masterpiece from Agen, which is 
related to the Aphrodite of Melos (VII, pl. 176). A singular 
statue from Vienne, which unites the characteristics of the 
Roman Fortuna with the turreted crown of die Greek Tyche, 
derives from an original of the 4th century B.c., as do also 
four charming dancers from Arles. The famous kneeling 
Aphrodite from Vienne reproduces closely the type created by 
Doidalsas about 2$o b.c. (VII, pls. 157, 158). A sculptural group 
from Soissons revives, in the style of Pergamum, the theme of 
the Niobids. The influence of Roman art is equally strong. 
Narbonne has preserved the only good portrait of Antoninus 
Pius. The official iconography of Augustus invaded Gaul, and 
in Arles an admirable statue — recalling die one from Prime 
Porta near Rome — was consecrated to him, as was a fine 
bearded head found recently in the fill of the cryptoporticus of 
the same city. Augustan busts have been found in Beziers and 
Chiragan, and an unusual high relief of the same period comes 
from Vienne. The family of Augustus is recorded in an idealized 
representation of Octavia; another of Julia, which is more realis- 
tic, from Saint-Rfrny-de-Provence; and in a portrait of an 
adolescent from Arles. Drusus the Elder was probably rep- 
resented at La Turbie, and there was a statue of Tiberius in 
the theater at Vaiaon-la-Romaine. The charming archaizing 
Athena from Poitiers seems to be a work of the Flavian period 
(a.d. 69-96). The theater at Vaiaon-la-Romaine also contained 
a fine heroic Hadrian and a Sabina in the guise of Pudicitia. 
An expressive head of Marcus Aurelius adorned the little city 
of Mlthamis. Finally, a building at Blziers and the villa at 
Chiragan were embellished with numerous imperial busts. 

Other works were of a more local character. The handsome 
Augustan trophaeum at Saint- Bertrand-de-Comminges (Mus. 
de Cofnminges), which was made by foreign artists of mar- 
ble from the Pyrenees, is an example of the happy applica- 
tion of a Greco-Roman form to a Celto-Iberian subject. In the 
beginning of the 2d century, Greek sculptors, established in 
the vicinity of Sens, carved in local limestone a series of works 
in classic taste. These works are similar to the statues from 
Avallon which — in their vigorous modeling, moving expres- 
sion, and play of light and shade — reflect the style of Per- 
gamum. Similarly inspired, the immigrant Gallo-Roman ar- 
tists adapted classic types to indigenous divinities, overburden- 
ing them with specific attributes. The most significant works 
depict mother goddesses. The goddess from Saintes, which 
may belong to the period of Tiberius, gives an impression of 
archaism with its hieratic aspect, massive features, and stylized 
dress. The goddesses from Sommer 6court and Naix, which 
date from the reigns of Claudius and Nero, show an improve- 
ment over the goddess from Saintes in their more majestic 
bearing, livelier expresslbn, softer contours, and ampler dra- 
peries. The goddess from Saint-Aubin-sur-Mer reproduces, 
at a later period, this traditional type, which is repeated in the 
group of three Matrons in Bonn (Landesmus.) Another goddess 
dear to the Celts, Epona, is represented seated on a mare, like 
Cybele seated on the lion. Jupiter-Taranis in military costume 
was found at Slguret (2d cent.; pl. 477). Jupiter inspired another 
religious motif in which he is represented, often on top of a 
column, in the act of riding and taming a giant snake, symbol 
of chthonian forces. This arrangement, which is typical of 
northeastern and central Gaul and is related to steles from 
the Rhine or the Danube depicting a mounted warrior, is 
derived from a classical prototype. The god Cernunnos, fur- 
nished with antlers and sometimes three-headed, dressed in the 
sagum and adorned with a torque, is a majestic figure. When 
he carries the cudgel and the olla, Sucellos assumes the 
vigorous expression of Hercules. Representations of Mercury, 
which are very widespread, add at least a purse to his Greco- 
Roman attributes. Apollo appears associated with his coadjutrix 
Sirona, particularly in statues from Hochscheid, of the middle 
of the 2d century. The plump, curly-headed cupids from Trier 
derive from the Hellenistic Eros type (III, pl. 387). 


The Gauls, who delighted in re pr e sen tations of individuals, 
learned the art of portraiture from the Romans. We know 
from inscriptions that numerous ststucs of both single individ- 
uals and family groups were erected, especially at Lyons and 
Narbonne; many of these have been recovered through excava- 
tion. Some torsos, of heroic or conventional type, had heada 
that could be removed and replaced with new ones upon the 
arrival of a new magistrate. Two fine stone statues of the 
Augustan period from Vaeh&ret and Mondragon (pl. 477) rep- 
resent Gallic warriors whose anatomy, costume, end arms art 
rendered with minute care in an almost archaic manner. A 
white marble group from Apt represents a matron and her 
daughter with Flavian hairdress. The expressiveness of the 
busts and heads — both in the round and in relief — diet have 
been found in Nfmes, Vienne, and Narbonne in the south and 
in Mainz, Trier, and Cologne in the north gives proof of the 
artists’ skill in realistic portrayal, especially during the Ckludiin 
(a.d. 41-54) and Flavian (A.d. 69-96) periods. 

Among genre subjects may be mentioned the statues that 
were destined to ornament fountains, theaters, and baths, snd 
the sculptural representations of animals. One of the latter, a 
bronze from Vienne portraying a greyhound bitch, follows a 
Hellenistic model. As the animal has the Celtic name of Ver* 
tragus, this may be a local work, especially since other bronzes 
bear witness to the ability of the Gallo-Roman sculptors in 
this kind of representation. 

Of relief sculpture (plb. 476, 477), which is much more 
plentiful, we have already dted the best examples in discussing 
the buildings to which it was applied. The principal works in 
marble must have been imported; in particular, the altars and 
friezes that decorated the theaters and temples at Arles and 
Orange, the oak garland that adorned the great altar of “the 
confluence' ’ at Lyons, another altar at Lyons in Hellenistic 
style, several fine reliefs at Vienne, a majestic laurel garland 
carried by eagles (the only relic of the basilica erected by 
Hadrian at Nlmes), and some sarcophagi. Other reliefs, how- 
ever, seem to have been made in Arles. A relief, The Labors 
of Hercules , was carved in marble from the Pyrenees for a villa 
at Chiragan and gives evidence of the presence of Hellenizmg 
artists at the end of the 2d century. 

Many reliefs of religious character, made of local limestone, 
have survived. The oldest example of Gallo-Roman religious 
art consists of a column decorated with reliefs — dedicated to 
Jove by the Parisian nautae under the reign of Tiberius (a.d. 
14-37) — which the principal Gaulish and Roman divinities, 
associated and assimilated together, are named and represented 
in an indigenous language and technique, with hieratic postures, 
coarse expressions, and a linear decorative effect. A second 
Parisian column — adorned with four divinities with slenderer 
proportions, freer movements, and softer draperies — marks ■ 
change in the direction of classicism, which is also illustrated 
by numerous reliefs from Burgundy and the Rhine region. At 
the beginning of the Antonine period, a wave of Hellenism 
that spread throughout Gaul produced, especially at Sens, s 
series of fine reliefs that are related to the statues from Avallon. 
The scenes inspired by the legend of Iphigenia seem to reveal 
the hand of a Greek master, while others can be attributed to 
Gallo-Roman assistants. This tendency is also illustrated st 
Trier by some interesting works, most of which represent the 
cycle of Apollo. The tendency toward classicism is found in 
combination with an indigenous tradition on a singular altar 
from Reims, where Cernunnos is represented in a hieratic seated 
pose between an Apollo and a standing Mercury, in the Greek 
manner. At the end of the 2d century the classical trend was 
renewed under the influence of an eastern current which spread 
Mithraic reliefs through the Rhine Valley, with compositions in 
superposed planes attempting effects of violent movement. The 
Severan period saw a return to a rigid, cold academicism. 

Funerary reliefs are the most abundant and the moat original 
product of Gallo-Roman sculpture. During the 2d century they 
were especially widespread in Gallia Narbonensia and Germany* 
The earliest of the reliefs found at Arles reflect Greek influences, 
while those of later periods follow the inspiration of Rome. 
The artists of Nfmes created many delicate and refined busts 
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in realistic style. Mass-produced in Nsrbonnc were represen- 
tations, in a pretentious style, of important personages, animated 
scenes from daily life, symbolic subjects, and exuberant decora- 
tions. On the Rhine, Cologne and Mainz rivaled each other 
in the execution of military subjects. At first Cologne pre- 
dominated, imitating Roman technique in modeling and dra- 
peries, while Mainz preferred to follow die local tendency 
toward schematization. Later Mainz asserted her mastery; the 
monument erected to Jupiter by Samus and Severus exhibits 
n vigorous style in spite of the many figures, and the represen- 
tation of the Rhenish bourgeoisie in regional costume reflects a 
caustic wit and a taste for immediate observation. Eventually 
Cologne experienced a revival; under the double influence of 
Gallia Narbonenats and Germany, funerary monuments of a 
homogeneous and unique character were produced. This pro- 
duction was favored by the development of commercial rela- 
tions and by the immigration of artists to new economic 
centers; in the ad and 3d centuries it spread through the rest 
of Gaul. The usual repertory thus consisted* of portraits which, 
although academic and pompous in the rich city of Trier, 
became sincere and colorful in bourgeois towns like Arles, 
Dijon, Sens, and Bourges. Various representations of daily life 
were frequently produced; scenes of banqueting and the toilette 
were developed especially at Trier. Commercial and craft activ- 
ities inspired many reliefs; and, finally, decorative motifs gave 
these sculptors an opportunity to develop a florid, baroque style. 

Sculptors. Philiscus, ist cent, of our era: signature on two 
sculptured consoles from Arles (Heron de Villefotse, BAFr, 1910, 
p. 360 ff.; A. Grenier, Manuel d’srchfologie gsllo-rotnamc, III, Paris, 
1958, p. 6a6, note 1). — Zenodoros (Zv;v6&i>poc), sculptor and 
metalworker of Greek or perhaps Asiatic origin, active under Nero: 
colossal statue of Mercury, for the tribe of the Arvemi, perhaps for 
the temple of Puy-de-D6me, ca. A.D. 54; copied two cups, works of 
Kalamis, for L. Duvius Avitua (M. A. Blanche!, BAFr, 1945-47, 
pp. 159 ff.; W. MUller, ThB, s.v.; see also Hellenistic- bom an art). 
— Samus and Severus, sons of Venicarua: executed the “Column of 
Jupiter" at Mains in the reign of Nero and before a.d. 67 (G. Lip- 
pold, RE, s.v. Samus; J. M. C. Toynbee, Some Notes on Artists 
in the Roman World, Brussels, 1951, p. a6). — M. Amabilia, 

ad cent, of our era: represented in the act of sculpturing on a funeral 
relief from Bordeaux dedicated to him by his brother Amandus, 
certainly also a sculptor (E*p6r, n list; G. Lippold, RE, sup. 
VIII, s v. Amabilia). — Praxiteles (flpa!;iTiX 7 } 0 , of Greek origin, 
3d cent of our era: signature of uncertain authenticity on a bust 
of a bearded old man found at Crest (M. Biebcr, ThB, s.v. Praxiteles, 
no 6; J. M arcade, Recucil des signature* dc sculpteurs greca, II, 
Paris, 1957, no. 117-18; for other signatures, sec hibpano-roman 
MTT; LATR-ANTIQUB PERIOD). 

Metalwork. Bronze sculpture, like marble, is represented 
in Gallo-Roman art mainly by works which reproduce master- 
pieces and aeem to have been imported. An Athena from the 
Douhs region is such a jewel of archaic art that it has been 
thought to be an original. Polykleitos (q.v.) inspired, among 
other things, a Victorious Athlete from Vienne and the Hermes 
statues from Limoges, Fina d* Annecy, and La Neuville-en-Hez. 
From Phidiaa (q.v.) are derived the masterful head from Vienne 
upon which the quaestor of that colony, L. Litugiua Laena, 
had his name incised; the Athena from Ettringer; and the For - 
tuna from Aosta. A Wounded Amazon from Bavai reflects the 
influence of the works of Kreailas. A Nike from Lyons, which 
seems to reproduce the statues of the great altar there, imitates a 
typ^ created in 369 B.c. by Daidalos. T o the school of Lysip- 
Pos (q.v.) are related the fine youthful Hercules from Feurs 
and the charming Ephebus from Xanten, which reproduces the 
Praying Boy attributed to Boidas. Hellenistic art is represented 
as follows: a head of a hirsute centaur, forming part of a weight 
at Schwarzenacker; an Alexandrian panther retrieved off the 
Mediterranean coast; a Greek Warrior from Vienne; an Apollo 
itnarrrdus from Uriage, which is reminiscent of both Praxit- 
£ <-'8 (q.v.) and Skopas (q.v.); the charming Hermaphrodite from 
-Pmal; a joyful young Dionysus from Vertault; a timid little 
' atyr fr° m the source of the Seine; a beautiful Hypnos from 
Hnten; and the appliqul of the homed god found at Lezoux, 
u re ^ ne d work of the Augustan period. Although their works 


did not attain the perfection of the imported sculpture, the 
bronzeworkers of Gaul, aided by their ancestral tradition and 
the profitable mines, cast and carved hundreds of statues and 
thousands of statuettes, all derived more or leas closely fr om 
classical prototypes. In these sculptures the technique used for 
marble was sometimes adopted, the head and arms being in- 
serted separately. All the gods of the Gallo-Roman pantheon 
are depicted, especially Jupiter, Mars, Hercules, Mercury, Apollo 
(sometimes endowed with the features of the reigning e m pe r or), 
Vulcan (protector of the art of metal sculpture), Bacchus, satyrs 
and hermaphrodites, youthful lares (e.g., that from Mandeure), 
Victories, Fortunas, and goddesses of abundance (e.g., that in 
the sanctuary erected at the source of the Seine, which stood 
upright in a carved boat). Three Celtic themes were favored: 
the deity with the hammer (pl. 479), who, in a good example 
from Vienne, looks like Hercules but wears on his head a large 
cylinder consisting of five superposed drums; the mother, of 
whom Bavai has yielded the best example; and the goddess 
Epona riding on a mare, sometimes accompanied by a colt 
(pl. 478). Lively and expressive portraits were produced, such 
as that of a young chief of Aquitania and a young Helvetian 
nobleman of the early ist century of our era, and that of P. Julius 
Pacatianus, the procurator of the Severi and a native of Vienne. 
There are caricature portrayals of slaves and dwarfs and skillful 
representations of animals (e.g., the trotting horse from Loiret, 
which is dedicated to the god Rudiobus, the bull from Autun 
with s burden, the female bear from Aachen, and numerous boars). 

Many objects are decorated with reliefs, some of which 
derive from Hellenistic art; for example, an oenochog from 
Saint-R£my-de-Provence has, under the handle, the bust of the 
Ptolemaic queen Arsinofi II, portrayed as Tyche. On the neck 
and belly of another oenochofc, from the Rhone, a Pygmy and 
grotesque figures of Alexandrian inspiration and manufacture 
are depicted. Among the objects related to Roman art may be 
mentioned an honorific sword (from Mainz), on which Tiberius 
is represented in the act of receiving Gemnanicua, the con- 
queror of the Germans. Most of this work has, however, a 
Gallo-Roman flavor. Masks of divinities with stylized features 
continue the indigenous tradition. Numerous patera handles, 
handles and feet of vases, and furniture handles are overbur- 
dened with ornaments, more or less well disposed and executed. 
Some lamps are decorated with satyrs’ heads, dolphins, and 
lion protomas. Tripods which can be lengthened are crowned 
with busts; beds and carts are covered with carvings. Some 
vases are enriched by the application of a sheet of silver, or 
even by means of a silver bath, in accordance with a technique 
whose invention Pliny attributes to the Gauls of Bourges and 
Alcsia in particular. On a beautiful pyxis from Reims, gladia- 
tors are being trained under the eye of a master, while an animal 
frieze evokes the contests of the amphitheater. On a vase from 
Bois-et-Boursu is a scene of cupids harvesting grapes. An unu- 
sual patera from Amiens — on which there are written, as on a 
cup from Rudge Coppice in Wiltshire, England, the names of 
the stations established along Hadrian’s wall — gives testimony 
of the military agreements that united the city of Amiens to 
Britain in the 3d century and of the renaissance of indigenous 
ornament in champleve enamel, which is also evidenced in the 
zoomorphic fibulas of Burgundy and Lorraine. From this dis- 
parate production, which extended through three centuries and 
over the entire territory of Gaul, there emerges the name of 
Januaris, who signed many of the vases found in such places 
as Agde, Autun, Vierzon, and Rouen. The activity of the 
workshops was concentrated especially in the regions of Lyons 
and the Aedui, in the city of the Nervii, and in the valley of 
the Meuse. 

Other entirely chased works were made of precious metals. 
Strabo affirms that *' 'nature in Gaul offered gold spontaneously 
to the inhabitants” and that Athena made “streams of silver” 
run there. The Gauls continued and developed an art that 
they had already practiced from an early date: inscriptions give 
us evidence of the presence of gold- and silversmiths, especially 
at Lyons. 

Notable among works in the round is a portrait bust in 
silver which a citizen of Vaison-la-Romaine had made at the 
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beginning of the ad century, and also a gold bust of Marcus 
Aurelius which was found at Avenches (pl. 479). A group of 
Aeduian silver statuettes includes, besides several figures of 
Jupiter, Mercury, and Diana, a curious pantheistic deity pro- 
vided with wings and a turreted crown which supports eleven 
little busts, seven of which are attached to a half-moon and 
symbolize the days of die week, while the other four perhaps 
represent Apollo Grannus, Sirona, Castor, and Pollux. The 
treasure of Berthouville, which was consecrated to Mercury 
"Canetonnensis,” includes a great idol of the god — the work 
of a clever artisan — and a statuette of higher artistic quality. 
The treasure of Montcomet includes a statuette of Fortune 
and a pepper box in the form of an Ethiopian slave. A bust 
from Troyes resembles the Celtic masks. Among the vases 
with reliefs, die moat beautiful are those that were imported: 
the admirable cantharus from Alesia seems to date back to the 
beginning of the Hellenistic epoch; three charming paterae found 
at Eze presumably come frotp Campania in Italy; the treasure of 
Berthouville consists of Grfeco»Roman objects of great value; 
and a cup from Fins d ’Annecy is an Alexandrian product. 
However, many vases are of Gallo-Roman origin. In the treasure 
of Hildesheim, which is of the Augustan period, there are two 
cups in the shape of a truncated cone; they are decorated with 
figures of animals and vine tendrils, which are Celtic forms of 
indigenous style. In a vase from Lyons of the second half of 
the 1st century of our era, themes of the national and local 
religion are handled in accordance with the traditions of Greco- 
Roman art: opposite each other are represented Mercury and 
Cemunnos, a dog and a boar, a tortoise and a crow, an eagle 
and a snake twisted around an oak tree with mistletoe berries. 
The Seasons are represented riding on animals on a situla 
from Is&re and on many mosaics from the same region. A mas- 
sive gold patera from Rennes (pl. 480) is overburdened with 
ornaments: in the center, the victory of Dionysus over Hercules 
is depicted; on the frieze is shown the triumph of the god, 
preceded by a representation of the drunken hero; all around, 
in the free space, are 16 imperial medallions ranging from the 
reign of Hadrian (a.d. 117-38) to Julia Domna (a.d. i 67?- zi 7). 
Some of the vases from the treasure of Berthouville were deco- 
rated or manufactured locally: in the center of the finest, a 
Mercury with Gallo-Roman attributes, whose profile is reminis- 
cent of the work of Skopas, is represented within a rustic sanc- 
tuary. The treasure of Moncomet, in contrast to the composite 
character of the one found at Berthouville, is a homogeneous 
complex of 39 pieces, all made in the 2d century by the same 
goldsmith. The treasure includes an oenochog, a sieve, two 
richly decorated situlae, cups, bowls, and plates, some with the 
image of Mercury. The treasure of Notre-Dame-d’Alencon, of 
the 3d century of our era, includes masks belonging to the 
Celtic tradition, busts that served as emblemata, two medallions 
representing Apollo and an emperor with a prisoner, and several 
paterae with intaglio decorations. A series of vases, similar 
examples of which are ^countered everywhere in Gaul (near 
Lyons and at Toulouse, on the Rhine and in Champagne, at 
Lillebonne and Bavai), as well as in Britain and Germany, are 
decorated with reliefs (pl. 482), animals, plants, and objects. 
Patera handles, of varying provenance, are decorated with 
subjects similar to those used on bronze objects. 

Gallo-Roman jewelry makers produced a large variety of 
rings, bracelets, necklaces, earrings, and other objects of per- 
sonal adornment. 

Metalworkers, a. Workers in bronae. L. Cassius Candidus, 
perhaps ingenuus: his funerary inacription .was found at Langres 
(I. Calabi Limentani, EAA, s.v. Aerarius). — Sex. Spurius Piperolus, 
ist cent, of our era, ingenuus: funerary inscription from Nfmes (CIL, 
XII, 3333 ; I- Calabi Limentani, EAA, s.v. Aerarius). — Zenodoros 
(see above, Srulptors). — Januaris, period unknown: signature on 
four patera handles from Agdc, Autun, Vierzon, and the forest of 
Brotonne (S. Rcinach, Bronzes figures de la Gaule romaine, Paris, 
t894i P- 3*4 ff*» no. 399 ). — Hilarius, period unknown, slave: funerary 
inscription from Narbonne (CIL, XII, 4473; I. Calabi Limentani, 
EAA, s.v. Aerarius). b. Goldsmiths. Sex. Aurelius, first half of the 
ist cent, of our era, ingenuuv. funerary inscription from N!mes (H. 
Grummerus, Die romische Industrie, Klio, XIV, 1914-15, p. 189, 


no. 184). — L. Cornelius Amandus, ist cent, of our ere, v 

fiinerery inscription from Narbonne (CIL, XV, 4464). — MT For. 
teius Acanthus, 1st cent, of our era, perhaps a freedman: funerary 
inacription from Narbonne (CIL, XII, 4465). — L. Cornelius Optatus, 
1st cent, of our era: in a funerary insoiption from Narbonne he is 
called "L. Lib. 0 .," a name corrected on the basis of others of 
freedmen of the same master (CIL, Xn, 4391). — Agothokles of 
Vienne, xst cent, of our era: a slave active in Tarragona (CIL, II, 
6107; see hispano-roman aXT). — Cemillius Polynices and his son 
Camillius Paulus, first half of the id cent of our ere: fiinerery in- 
scription from Amaoldingen (CIL, XIII, 5154; for all the goldsmiths, 
see I. Calabi Limentani, EAA, s.v. Aurifex). c. Silversmith . C. Cor- 
nelius Philonicua, xst-ad cent, of our era, perhaps s freedman: men- 
tioned in an inscription from Narbonne (CIL, XII, 4474). — Co. 
Danius Minuso, end of ad cent, of our era, perhaps a freedman; 
mentioned in an inscription from Lyons as a tradesman and vase 
maker (CIL, XIII, 194A, aiao-2121). — Podttua Romulus, 3d cent, 
of our era, probably ingemms: mentioned as vase maker in an inscrip- 
tion from Lyons (CIL, XIII, 1024; for mil the silversmiths, see 1 . 
Calabi Limentani, EAA, §.v. Argentariua). 

Coinage. Having flourished during the period of Celtic 
independence, the coinage of Gaul maintained ita vitality after 
the conquest. Nlmes minted most of the bronze coins of the 
colonial phase, recalling the deeds of its veterans in Egypt whh 
a crocodile bound to a palm tree, and symbolizing the benefac- 
tions of its protectors with the paired heads of Augustus snd 
Agrippa. In the imperial period, numerous types of gold, 
silver, and bronze coins were produced, first and foremost at 
Lyons, later at Cologne by the Gallic emperors, and finally at 
Trier, Arles, and Amiens in the 3d and 4th centuries of our 
era. Some designs were inspired by local themes and model* 
— the altar of "the confluence" or the genius of Lugdunum 
(Lyons), for example — and are distinguished from the Roman 
coins by their realistic style and accentuated lines. 

Minor arts. A rock-crystal bust, perhaps made in Bavai 
and reproducing the features of the empress Faustina with 
great exactness, is datable between a.d. 138 and 141. Carved 
ivory objects were considered particularly precious because of 
their scarcity in the West. Outstanding examples among these 
are a charming female head in Alexandrian style from Vienne 
and a head of Pan from Lyons. Some plaques from the 2d and 
3d centuries — found in the region of Toulouse, at Chiragan 
and at Saint-Loup-de-Comminges, — represent Serapia, Attia, 
a satyr and maenad, and a boxing match interrupted by the 
referee. Work in bone is illustrated by abundant finds which 
provide evidence both of a highly refined toilette and the 
skill of the Gallo-Roman artisans. 

Ceramics and glass. In Gallo-Roman terra-cotta sculpture 
there is a curious contrast between sculpture in the round and 
relief. Only a small number of mediocre statuettes were pro- 
duced, figures of Aphrodite Pudica and mother goddesses in 
white clay. On the other hand, hundreds of ateliers produced 
an immense quantity of vases (pl. 48a), combining the ancient, 
indigenous ceramic technique with a new type of decoration 
derived from the Greco-Roman world. Italian artists (e.g., C. 
Ateius of Arezzo, C. Aco from Cisalpine Gaul) exported vases 
to Gaul and established branches in the southeast and the 
Rhineland, but the Gaulish artisans imitated and eventually sup- 
planted them. At the beginning of the reign of Tiberius (a j>. 14)1 
the new technique was adopted in the southwestern part of 
Gallia Narbonensis, especially by the Ruthenian workshops of 
Montana, La Graufesanque, and Banassac, which were already 
making indigenous ceramics and worked in collaboration. For 
a century the workshops of La Graufesanque in particular 
modeled in hard clay and used a shiny glaze which was some- 
times marbled. They produced various types of vases with 
uniform backgrounds or with decorations that were executed 
with great care by numerous potters. Notable among the potters 
were Germanus and the partners Canrucatus and Vegenua. 
The decoration, at first consisting of vegetable or purely orna- 
mental motifs in fine, low relief, later included animal and 
mythological representations and was subdivided into aquareSi 
while the relief became more heavy and emphatic. In the 
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meantime the center* of ceramic production gradually moved, 
like those of funerary art, toward the central and northeastern 
part* of Gaul. The Arvemi at first preserved in Allier — at 
Saint-R&ny-en-Rollat and Vichy — the indigenous use of a 
whitish impasto covered with a yellow or gray glaze. About 
a.d. 40, die workshops of Lexoux began to imitate those of 
La Graufoaanquc; they then superseded them, dominating Gaul 
and the whole Roman world up to about 170. We know the 
ss of more than five hundred potters who mass-produced 
vases of every kind and shape. The earliest, who bear Celtic 
names, renewed the Ruthenian forms and motifs. The next 
generation, in which Libertus appears, created metope decora- 
tion end the free style, wherein numerous figures reproduce, 
from originals or from stock motifs, Greek or Hellenizing sculp- 
tural types, toreutics, or goldwork. The last period was marked 
by the development of a kind of ornament using large medallions 
or vine tendrils. During the same period, the ceramists of 
Lezoux modified their technique, modeling — in imitation of 
the other arts — capitals and columns, decorated handles, and 
large reliefs which were molded separately and applied to the 
curving walla of their vases. Their work was inspired, in the 
2d and 3d centuries, by a new current of Hellenism. At the 
tame time, Vienne and Lyons created a new type of globular 
or spherical vase with one, two, or three decorated handles and 
as many medallions, which contained representations of varied 
subjects inspired by Oriental or Celtic religion, mythology, or 
history; performances at the theater, the amphitheater, or the 
circus; and love scenes and genre subjects. The medallions are 
also sometimes inscribed with heroes’ or artists’ names, or with 
prayers or sayings. One potter, whose name is not known, 
produced decorations distinguished by clarity of relief, richness 
of design, harmony of movement, and the portrayal of vigorous 
bodies and expressive frees; the works of his disciple, Felix, 
are marked by an astonishing sense of composition and of per- 
spective. North of the Seine the potter Satto, with the col- 
laboration of Satumiua, established a workshop at Chemery 
in the Moselle Valley in about A.o. 80. This enterprise 
became a source for the dissemination of Hellenistic motifs. 
Satto’s example was followed, at La Madeleine in particular, 
by Janu[...], and at Heiligenberg by F[...], who devised the 
expedient of cutting out the shapes of the metal emblemata and 
reproducing them in intaglio on his punches. Similarly, at 
Trier about a.d. 190, Censor and Dexter borrowed mytholog- 
ical themes from Greek toreutics and sculpture; 4th-century 
ceramists even made molds from metal reliefs illustrating 
the episodes relating to Orpheus and Aristaeus in Vergil's 
Georgies. The Rhenish workshops used other techniques; 
they attached figures of animals and gladiators with paste, 
traced Bacchic inscriptions in white so that they would stand 
out against a black glaze, and executed intaglio and en- 
graved designs in the slip while it was still soft. Meanwhile 
various influences — political anarchy, external threats, com- 
petition with toreutics and the art of glaasmaking, and the de- 
cadence of decorative technique — brought about the decline 
of sigillatc ceramics and of the great workshops. Local work- 
shops in the Champagne and Argonne regions revived at the 
end of the 3d century, and in the 4th they again produced 
urchaic and indigenous types of vases, decorated with geometric 
and stylized motifs that were applied with a roller. Lamp 
saucers often have a decoration that derives from the same 
repertory; encountered mainly in the Rhone valley, these reliefs 
undoubtedly influenced the medalists of the region. 

Work in plaster is exemplified by an applique — showing a 
comic mask — which waa found in the theater at Lyons, and 
hy stuccoes from Autun. The latter city has also preserved 
enameled bricks and plaques of schist with relief decorations, 
two types of decoration that are found again in Britain. 

Imported from Syria or Africa, the art of glassmaking devel- 
oped impressively in Roman Gaul. The first workshops were 
e ® ta ^* 8 ^ e d presumably at the beginning of the zd century in 
t e Rhone Valley, particularly at Lyons, where the Carthaginian 
Julius Alexander worked. In the 3d and 4th centuries, there 
Wa8 a new influx of Orientals into Gallia Belgica and Germania, 
especially into Cologne and Trier. Two Syrians, Cabirus and 


Athamas, established themselves in the former city, and in the 
latter the imperial court favored and promoted the manufacture 
of luxurious glassware. Some ten artists signed their works, 
some of which imitate models taken from the art of the 
goldsmith or the ceramist, while others have very elaborate 
shapes peculiar to this medium. The use of molds permitted 
the production of glass pieces decorated with reliefs representing 
scenes of games or consisting of ornamental motifs. Decora- 
tions were also made while the glass was hot by applying fila- 
ments or designs in a manner similar to the technique of bar- 
bo tine decoration on pottery, by making intaglios, and by 
pinching the surface or inserting colored pebbles. By working 
while the glass was cold, a more finished result could be ob- 
tained; for example, designs might be carved on the outer of 
two layers of glass of different colors. The magnificent oenochoS 
of Besan^on, decorated with scenes of Dionysiac initiation, was 
worked in this way. It is made with such perfection that it 
is undoubtedly attributable to an Alexandrian artist of the xst 
century of our era. The Rhenish workshops of the 3d and 
4th centuries cut into the material more deeply and more 
crudely, creating mythological or game scenes in high relief. 
They also displayed their technical skill by covering the glass 
with a pierced net and carving it in intaglio. Some glass objects 
were also painted or gilded. 

Aansrs. a. Ceramists. For terra-aigillata production, m 
ics, col. *41. b. Glassmakers active in Gaul. Julius Alexander of 
Carthage, funerary inscription at Lyons, possibly of 1st. cent, of our 
era; a signature in Greek on a bottle is attributed to him (CIL, XIII, 
2000). — Amaranthua, xat cent, of our era. — Officina Frontiniana, 
in Belgic territory, late ad-early 3d cent. — Patrimonius. — Imperator. 

— Daecius. — Felix. — Equs[siua?]. — Equasiua Lupio. — Cebeius 
Hyllicua. — Cosanua. — G. Appius. — Apinassus. — Q. Cassiua 
Noctumua. — Laurentiua. — Cn. Magnus. — Pimua. — Calcagnus. 
c. Glassmakers responsible for pieces that were probably imported . Artaa 
of Sidon, period of the early empire. — Neikon of Sidon, period of 
the early empire (CIL, XV, 6961). — A. Volumnius Januarius. 1st 
cent, of our era. — C. Leuponiua Borvonicus, ist cent, of our era. 

— Cabirus and Athamas, probably Syrians, active at Vermand (Aiane). 
Belgium, and then at Cologne (see CIL, XIII, 834a). — Ariaton 
of Sidon. — Eubodia (C. Euhodiafnus]?), period unknown, signature 
on four bottles (E. Pemice, ThB, s.v.). — Hilaria. — Hylas (A. Kiss, 
Das Glas in Altertum, 3 vols., Leipzig, 1908; Morin- Jean, La verrerie 
en Gaule sous 1 ’ empire romain, Paris, 1013)- 

Painting and mosaic. There were also painters’ ateliers 
in Roman Gaul. The painter Calenus was active in Bordeaux. 
Some paintings arc known from ancient authors: Lucian 
mentions a painting of Hercules Ogmios, and Ausonius speaks 
of a crucified Eros. Although interesting fresco fragments are 
preserved in many cities of Gaul and Britain (pl. 480), the 
climate was not suited to a technique so sensitive to dampness. 

On the other hand, many mosaics were produced in Gaul. 
As early as 1909, the inventory of A. Blanchet listed some 
seventeen hundred works. The repertory includes subjects that 
are not only extremely varied but sometimes quite unusual: 
the 1 a gods, designated by the names of the months; the ad- 
ventures of Jupiter, Apollo, and Diana; Venus, and especially 
Amor; Bacchus surrounded by the thiaaos and often associated 
with the Seasons; the chariot of the Sun and the signs of the 
zodiac; the Winds and Ocean; Orpheus (in 10 examples); various 
heroes; the Muses and their disciples; various games; rural 
scenes, etc. The principal mosaics have been found in Nfanes, 
Vienne, Lyons, Trier, and Cologne. About ten of them are 
signed; the most precious of the signatures is the one at Lil- 
lebonne, which associates T. Sen[niua] Felix, citizen of Poz- 
zuoli, with his pupil Amor, citizen of C[arthage?]. Precise 
dates are lacking, but the best works doubtless were made in 
the course of the 2d and 3d centuries. The mosaics of the 
Antonine period are distinguished by amplitude of composi- 
tion and refinement of style. Beginning with the Severan period, 
the development of the ornamental frame tended to reduce 
and subdivide the figured area; richness of decoration and 
minuteness of detail led to excess and mannerism. One of the 
finest and earliest of the works gives, as has been mentioned, a 
representation of the circus at Lyons; the artist made some 
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errors in perspective in the drawing of the buildings, but he 
succeeded well in portraying the actions of the figures. Among 
the numerous representations of the Seasons, a work in Lyons 
is preeminent for the beauty of the figure types, which are 
derived from major works of art, and the sureness of line and 
color, which give a relief-like illusion. In a mosaic found near 
Saint- Romain-en-Gal (pl. 481), the Seasons preside over the 
labors of the fields, the representation of which occupied 32 
squares. In this work, the artist succeeded in rendering country 
life, alternating labors with holidays and illustrating both with 
characteristic scenes containing two or three figures, 'lliese 
scenes show a shrewd sense of composition, pose, and physiog- 
nomy, and the work as a whole — exceptional in the art of the 
entire antique world — gives monumental form to the rustic 
calendars and the episodes of the Georgia . Vergil inspired 
even more directly a little-known subject treated by a mosaidst 
in Gallia Narbonensis. In the two cities of Aix-en-Provence 
and Villeaure, this artist represented the struggle of Dares and 
Entellus according to Book V of The Aeneid. Three mosaicists 
from Ntmca, Sainte-Colombc and Vienne were inspired by this 
unusual mythological scene with its abundant figures and rich 
color. In the region of the Rhine, at Trier, Monnus signed a 
precious work which represents muses together with poets and 
musicians (the group of Euterpe and Agnis is particularly fine). 
In the nearby city of Nennig, another artist provided vigorous 
portrayals of scenes of the amphitheater. 

Artists, a . Painters . Calenus, period unknown: known from a 
funerary inscription from Bordeaux (CIL, XIII, 641). b. Mosaicists. 
Modicus, 2d cent, of our era: signature on a mosaic from Bavai that 
is now lost [H. Stem, Recueil g£n£ral des moeaiques de la Gaule 
(Belgique), Paris, 1957, p. 76, no. 113]. — T. Sen[nius] Felix of P02- 
zqoU, and Amor, perhaps his pupil, of Calvi or Carthage, ad or, 
less probably, 3d cent, of our era: signed a mosaic in Lillebonne 
showing hunting scenes and Apollo and Daphne (Inventaire des 
mosaiques dc la Gaule, Paris, 1909, I, 2, no. 1051; ThB, s.v. Sen- 
nius; L. Guemni, EAA, s.v. Amor). - ■ Pcrvmcus, 3d cent, of our 
era: signature on a mosaic showing a marine thiaaos, from Vilbel, 
in Hesse (Inventaire des mosaiques dc la Gaule, I, 2, no. 1621; v. L, 
ThB, s.v.), — Monnus, second half of the 3d cent, of our era, per- 
haps of Greek or African origin: signature on a mosaic with portraits 
of writers and poets, divinities and seasons, from Trier (Inventaire 
des mosaiques dc la Gaule, I, a, no. 1231; R., ThB, s.v.). — Fer- 
ronua, late imperial age: signature on mosaic with animals, from 
Mienne (Inventaire des mosaiques dc la Gaule, I, 2, no. 932). — 
Pythis (1150k;), son of Antiochos: signature in Greek on a mosaic 
from Le Mas Foulc, near Ntmes (Inventaire des mosaiques de la 
Gaule, I, 1, no. 341; v. L., ThB, s.v., no. 1). — Max[imus]: could 
be, although this is very doubtful, the name of the author of a mosaic 
found at Bumplitz, near Bern (Inventaire des mosaiques de la Gaule, 
I, 2, no. 1421; M. A. Blanchet, Le moaaique, Paris, 1928, pp. 55 ff.). 
— Q. Amitcius Architectus: signature on a mosaic from Luc-en-Diois 
(ancient Lucus Augusti; Inventaire des mosaiques de la Gaule, I, 1, 
no. 137; L. Guerrini, EAA, s.v.). — Attillus, probably of Gaulish 
origin: signature on a mosaic with geometric decoration from Ober- 
weiningen (Inventaire des mosaiques dc la Gaule, I, 2, no. 1454; 
L. Guerrini, EAA, s.v.). — Conculcanus: signature on a mosaic 
decorated with concentric circles, from Saint-Romain (Tam-et-Ga- 
ronne; Inventaire des mosaiques de la Gaule, I, 1, no. 688; L. Guer- 
rini, EAA, s.v.). 

Britain. A considerable part of the population of Britain 
was Celtic and was concentrated on the eastern coast of the 
island (Caesar, De bello gallico , V, 12, 2); this fact explains the 
island’s religious and cultural affinities with Gaul. The emperor 
Claudius conquered a large part of Britain in A.D. 43, and it 
then became a Roman province. The boundaries of the prov- 
ince were enlarged hy the later phases of the conquest. Hadrian 
and Antoninus Pius built the two walla which bear their names; 
these were not sufficient, however, to prevent invasion from 
the north. In the early 5th century of our era, the Roman 
regime gave way to the authority of the Anglo-Saxons. 

Urbanization was carried out through the normal procedure 
of Roman colonization. These colonies were supplemented, 
and in some cases preceded, by inhabited market centers along 
the main routes (St. Albans, Exeter) and by cities inhabited 
by mixed populations of new colonists and natives (Silchester). 


Since the architects were usually attached to the army, civil 
structures had a military aspect or were constructed by military 
methods; thus aqueducts were formed largely of subterranean 
conduits, and thermae resembled the bathing facilities of military 
camps. The fortifications recall those of cities in Gaul and the 
buildings for spectacles were like those of other Romanized 
cities of the empire. The temples dedicated to local deities, 
however, retained the old Celtic scheme of a round or rectan- 
gular cella surrounded by a portico on all sides (e.g., the temple 
at Harlow, Essex). Another characteristic structure, which re- 
veals the old tradition and which was perhaps built by Gaulish 
architects, is the thermal complex at Bath (Aquae Sulie), con- 
sisting of a series of three pools and a temple dedicated to 
Sul-Minerva. Dwellings in the countryside had a special charac- 
ter since they seem to have belonged chiefly to the native 
population; they ranged from the simpler type-* a aeries of 
rooms in s row like those of Park Street near 9 t. Albans — to 
rich and complex groups like that of Lullingstone, where a 
frescoed Christian chapel of rite mid-4th century has been 
found. No uniquely British sculpture was produced, and many 
of the bronze objects that have been found in Britain wait 
imported. Funerary sculpture, especially gravestones, reveals 
the taste of the Roman provinces of northern Europe. The 
same is true of mosaics, in which Oriental influences are also 
found — especially in the late 3d and the 4th centuries. 

A number of enameled fibulas and plaques in the same 
technique were imported from Gallia Belgica. In ceramics, the 
terra-sigillsta ware was imported at first; later, however, work- 
shops were established on the island. The indigenous products 
show a lively interest in typically Celtic decorative motifs. 
Other ceramics were made in imitation of the so-called “Samian 
ware." Glass seems to have been imported, cither from the 
Rhine or from the eastern Mediterranean. 

For its coins, Britain at first depended on Roman mints 
and on the mint of Lyons; later its coins also came from Tner 
and Arles. Only in certain periods of need, and in the time 
of Constantius Chlorus and Constantine the Great, were coins 
minted on the island; the small copper coins, known as minim , 
of the usurper Carausius (a.d. 286-93) are characteristic (set 
GREAT BRITAIN, ART OF). 

Artists a. Architects. Amandu*, active in the ad cent, of our 
en: known from a votive inscription to the Celtic goddess Brigsnti* 
on s cippufi from Middleby, Dumfriesshire, Scotland (G. A. Man- 
suclli, EAA, s.v.). — Gimidiahua: known from a votive inscription 
from Birrens, Dumfriesshire, Scotland (I. Calabi Limentani, EAA, 
s.v. Architetto). — Quintus: known from a votive inscription from 
Carrawburgh (Procolitis; I. Calabi Limentani, EAA, s.v. Architetto). 
b. Sculptors. Sulinus, son of Brucctus: probably originally from Bath, 
where an altar he dedicated to Sulebis in the ad cent, of our era wss 
found (G. Lippold, RE, s.v.; J. M. C. Toynbee, Some Notes on 
Artists in the Roman World, Brussels, 1951, p. 26). — Priscus, son 
of Toutus, from Chartres (Autncum): known from s dedicatory 
inscription from Bath (J. M. C. Toynbee, Some Notes on Artists 
in the Roman World, Brussels, 1951, p. 26). — Juventinus: signed 
relief from Customs Scrubs, near Painswick, Gloucestershire, offered 
by a certain Vettinua to the divine Romulus (CIL, VII, 74; J. M. C. 
Toynbee, Some Notes on Artists in the Roman World, Brussels. 
1951, p. 26). c. Bronsieworkers. Celatus, active ca. A.D. 150: signed 
statuette of Mars from Foss Dyke, Lincolnshire, now in the Br. 
Mua. (CIL, VII, 180). — Cintusmus, probably a Briton: bronse 
plate with handles from Colchester, dedicated to Silvanus Callirius (?) 
(L. Guerrini, EAA, s.v.). — d. Goldsmiths. Helcnus: a signed handle 
(I. Calabi Limentani, EAA, s.v. Aurifex). — e. Mosaicists. Q. Nau- 
hus, Natallinus, and Bodeni[...]: probably reaponaible for a mid- 
4th-cent. mosaic from Thruxton, Hampshire, now in the Br. Mu*. 
(J. M. C. Toynbee, Some Notes on Artiats in the Roman World, 
Brussels, 195*. P- 45)- 

Conclusion. Achieving a synthesis between Greek and 
Italian art and adapting Mediterranean civilization to a Celtic 
substructure, Gallo- Rom an art crested original works in which 
the three currents mingle, each rising to preeminence from 
time to time, depending on material, region, and period. Its 
general evolution followed the main lines seen in the •culp' 
ture: in the reign of Augustus (31 b.c.-a.d. 14), the Gauli» h 
artist sought to imitate Greek and Roman artists and objects. 
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In the period of Tiberiu* (a.d. 14-37). he liberated himself 
from archaism to attain, under Claudius (a.d. 4*“54). * purely 
Roman classicism, which became exuberant and baroque during 
the second half of the xst century of our era. The beginning 
0 f the Antonine age (a.d. 138-92) was marked, on the other 
hand, by a Hellenic and Hellenistic wave, picturesque in tend- 
ency * and full of charm. The end of the Antonine period 
brought a current of Oriental mysticism, violent and pathetic. 
The Severan dynasty (a.d. l93-**7) imposed a neoclaasic reac- 
tion- and finally, in the second half of the 3d century, the disin- 
tegration of the empire encouraged a turn toward indigenous 
traditions, which, after an effort at a return to Roman forms in 
the Constantinian period (a.d. 3*1-37). were revived in the 

4 th century. 

Gallo-Roman art enjoyed a long life in a vast area. Its 
toreutic and ceramic workshops exported large numbers of ves- 
sels to the nearby countries: Britain and Spain, Germany and 
central Europe, Italy, and even Africa. These products gave 
rise to imitations, especially in the Danube valley. Moreover, 
Gallo- Roman traditions of iron- and goldwork were perpetuated 
in Merovingian art, while the development of folk sculpture 
and the rebirth of Celtic traditions contributed to the formation 
of Romanesque art, which probably received from these its 
characteristic enframement of niche and tympanum, the mother 
goddess who became the Madonna enthroned, the three matrons 
who were transformed into three old women, Sucellot and Cer- 
nunnos who became monsters, the Mercury with the purse, 
the god on horseback, the labors of the months, the squat or 
elongated distortions of men and animals, the sometimes carica- 
ture-like realistic handling of faces, the treatment of hair, the 
stylization of drapery folds, and the taste for geometric decora- 
tion and curvilinear forma. 

Him. 10c. a. Gaul. H. Thldcnat and A. Hlron de Villcfossc, Lea tre- 
*ors dc vaiasellr d'argent trouvls en Gaulc. Gazette archlologiquc. X. 1885. 
pp. 256 62. S. Rrinach. Bronze* hgurlt de la Gaule romaine, Paris. 1894. 
J. Dcchclettc, I^es vases clramiquca omc* de la Gaule romaine, 2 vols., 
I'ani, 1904; C. Germain dc Montauxan. Lea aqucducs antiques dc Lyon. 
Hans. 1 908; G. 1 -afaye and A. Blanchet. Inventaire dea mossique* dt* la 
2 faac.. Pana, igog. A. Blanchet. Recherche aur la decoration dcs 
edifices d«- la Gaulr romame. Pana. 1913: Morin-Jean. La verrenr en Gaule 
sou* I’ empire romain. Pana. igij; E. Babelon. Le trlaor d'argcntcnc dc 
Bmhouvillc. Paria. 1916: F. Cumont. Comment la Belgique fut ronwii^e, 
id ed., Brussels. 1919: C. Jullian. Hiatoire de la Gaule, \ 1 . Paria. igao. 
L A Constant. Arles antique. Paris, igzi. P. Fabia. Musses de Lyon. 
Mossique* romainc*. Lyons. iQaj: J.-C. and J. Forinigi. Les arlnrs de 
Lutrie. Paris, igai, F. Hermet. La Graufeaanque. 2 vols.. Paria, 1031. 


Carte archlologiquc de la Gaule romaine. Pans. 11 faac.. 1 931-57. A. Gre- 
nier, Manuel d’archtologie gallo-romaine. Pana. I, 1931, II. X 934 . HI. I-*. 
1958; J. Carcopino, Ce que Rome et I'empirr romain doivent 4 la Gaule. 
Oxford, 193a; R. Naumann, Der Quellbezirk von Nlmea, Berlin. 1937 ! 

G. Chenet, La clramique gallo-romaine d’Argonne du IV" aide et la terre 
■igillle dlcorle 4 la molette. Mlcon. 1941; J- Sautel, Vaiaon dana l’antiquitl. 

2 vols.. Avignon. 1941. sup., Lyons. 194a: A. Grenier, Sanctuaires critiques 
et tombe du hlros. CKA 1 . 1943 . pp. 360-71, 1944. PP- aai"a8; Gallia. 
I-XV 11 , 1943-56; R. Lanticr. Les originea dc 1 'art francais, Paria. 1 947 *. 

G. C. Picard. Lea trophies d ’Auguste a Saint-Bertrand-dc-Comminges, 

Toulouse. 1947: F. Stachelin. Die Schweiz in rdmischer Zeit, 3d ed., Basel, 
1948. K Thevcnot. Les Gallo-romains. Paris, 1948; J. Formigl, Le trophic 
dea Alpes, Paris. 1949, J. J- Hatt. Orflvrene hclllnistique. clramique et 
sculpture gallo-romaine, RA. XXXIII-JV, 1940. PP- 426-14: J. J. Hatt, 
La tombe gallo-romaine. Paris, 1951; P. Wuilleumier, Fouillca de Fourvilre 
k Lyon. Paris, xosi; F. Chamoux. Les antiques de Saint-Rlmy-de-Provenca, 
P hoi bos. VI-VIl, 1951-53, pp. 97-11 1; P. M. Duval, La vie quotidieitne 
en Gaule, Pans, 195a; E. Will. La sculpture romaine au Music lapidaire 
de Vienne, Vienne, 195a; P. Wuilleumier and A. Audin, Les mldailkms 
d’applique gallo-romains de Is vallle du Rhine, Paris, 195a: P. Wuilleu- 
mier, Lyon mltropole dea Gsules. Paria, 1953; J • Bogaera, De gallo- 

romainse Tempelt tc Elat in de Over-Betuwe, The Hague. 1955; G. Chenet 
and G. Gaudron, La clramique aigillle d’Argonnc diet II* et III* alleles, 
Paris. 1955: E. Will, Le relief cultuel grlco-romain, Paris, V 9 S 5 ; A. Dupont, 
Nlmes: Le pont du Gsrd, Paris, 1956; A. Vaiagnac, L’Art gsulois, Paris, 
1956; G. Faider-Feytmans, Recueil des bronzes de Bavai, Paria. 1957; J : J* 
Hatt, Esquisse d’une histoire de la sculpture rlgionale de la Gaule romaine, 
REA. LIX, 1957. pp. 76-107; A. Morlet. Vichy gallo-romain, Mlcon, 1957; 

H. Schoppa, Die Kunst der Rdmerzeit in Gallien, Germanien und Britan- 
nien, Berlin. 1957; H. Stern, Recueil glnlral des mosalaues de la Gaule, 

I. 1, Pans. 1957: E. Will, Bavai citl gallo-romaine. Bavai. 1057 J Actes du 
Colloque aur les influences helllniqucs cn Gaule, Dijon, 1958; H. P. Eydoux, 
Monuments et trlsors dc la Gaule: l^cs rlcenta dlcouvertea srchlologiques, 
Paris, 1958; J. Oricourt, G. Fibre. M. Mainjonet and J. Lafaune, Triton 
monltaires et plaquesboucles de la Gaule romaine. Pans. 1938; M, PoW 
and J. Roubier, Kelten-Rftmer, 1000 Jahre Kunst und Kultur in Gallien, 
Olten, 1958; H. Holland. Fouilles de Glanum, 1946-56. Paris. lM|l 

J. A. Stanfield and G. Simpson. Central Gaulish Potters, London, 1958; 
F. Braemer. Les stiles funlraires k personnages de Bordeaux. Paris. 1959 *. 
E. Esplrandieu and H. Rolland, Bronzes antiques de la Seine maritime. 
Paris. 1959; J. J. Hatt, Histoire de la Gaule romaine, Pori*; 1959 *. H. Rolland, 
Glanum- Saint-Remy -de -Provence, Paris, 1960. b. Britain. R. G. Calling- 
wood. Roman Britain. Oxford. 1923; R- G. Collingwot>d, The Archaeology 
of Roman Britain. London. 1930; T. D. Kendrick. Archaeology in England 
and Wales. 1014-31. London. 193a; b. E. Winbolt. Britain under the 
Rumsmi, Harmondawortb. 194$; 1 . A. Richmond. Roman Britain, London, 
1947. J M C. Toynbee. Art in Roman Britain. London. 196a. 

Pierre WuiLLKUMK* 

The following have contributed to the biographies of the artists: Vers 
Bianco. Manano Cajano. Ambretta Mattel. Giovanna Quattrocchi. and 
Anna Maria Tamassia. 

Illustrations: pls. 470-482; 5 fig«- in text. 
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ESKIMO CULTURES 



Ivorv carvings lorming a funerary (?) mask, Ipiutak style, irom Point Hope, Alaska. New York, American Museum of Natural 
History. 
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